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ABSTRACf  TJF  PROCEEDINGS 


OONNECTED  WITH  THE  BLKVENTH  ANNIVJCBSABT  OF  TEX 
SOCIBTT  FOR  THB  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THB  WEST. 

Thb  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  October,  1854, 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  ic  The  Bey.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  took  the  Chair,  and  invoked  the  Divine 
blessing.    Bev.  E.  Smalley,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  and  Semi- Annual  Meetings 
of  the  Board,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Consulting 
Committee,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Beport,  as  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  continued  during  the  session. 

Took  a  recess  till  7  o'clock. 

7  o^clock,  p.  M. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Chief  Justice  Hornblower, 
appeared,  and  took  the  Chair.  In  addition  to  miscellaneous 
business,  the  reading  of  the  Annual  Beport  was  continued* 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  8J  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, — 
Bev.  Dr.  Patton  leading  in  prayer. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  1. 
Met  at  8^  o'clock.    The  entire  day  was  devoted  to  bud- 


The  reading  of  the  Annual  Beport  was  concluded.  The 
oonsideration  of  it  was  also  finished,  and,  after  emendation,  it 
was  adopted  as  the  Beport  of  the  Board  to  the  Society. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  directed  to  present  an 
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abstraet  of  it  at  the  public  meetiDg  of  the  Society  in  the 
evening. 

The  Treasurer's  Report,  as  audited  by  J.  B.  Pinneo,  Esq., 
was  presented,  and  referred  for  examination  to  Hon.  T.  W. 
Williams  and  Henry  White,  Esq, 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board  re- 
newed applications  for  aid  from  the  several  institutions  which 
had  received  assistance  during  the  past  year;  also  from  a  new 
institution  in  California.  These  applications,  containing  the 
estimated  income  and  outgoes  of  each  institution,  and  also  the 
amount  of  aid  needed,  were  referred  to  a  Special  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  report  a  scale  of  appropriations  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Bev.  J.  C.  Guldin's  Eeport  of  his  visit  (made  by  re- 
quest of  tiie  Board)  to  the  German  Evangelical  Missouri 
College  was  read,    [See  Appendix.'] 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  the  Rev.  A. 
D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  for  the  Discourse  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
delivered  by  him  on  the  last  Sabbath  evening,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

The  discourse  was  founded  upon  Psalm  xi.  8:  ^^  If  the 
finmdatuma  he  destroyed^  what  can  the  righieoua  dof" 

These  foandatiaoB  were  regarded  as  signifying  the  fonndalionB  or  pillars 
of  social  order.  Dr.  £.  spoke  of  the  lessons  taught  hy  the  revolations  of 
the  past,  and  especially  hy  those  fiiilnres  which  have  attended  the  efforts 
of  men  to  advance  the  canse  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Although  the 
foundations  had  often  heen  destroyed,  the  pillars  and  supports  of  society 
hroken  down,  yet  the  principles  of  righteonsness  were  not  impaired,  nor 
the  valne  of  moral  rectitude  and  right  action  at  all  impeached.  After 
tracing  some  of  the  evils  that  had  induced  the  ruin  of  other  nations  and 
churches,  allusion  was  made  to  the  evils  and  dangers  prevalent  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country,  and  the  grand  remedy  sue^ted  for  them 
was,  the  intdleetual  culture  of  the  people  undor  the  right  iind  of  religion; 
general  intelligence  under  the  principles  of  eocmgeliccd  piety.  The  system 
of  religious  faith  which  distinguished  the  Puritan  Reformers  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  this  country,  was  then  held  up  as  hotter  adapted  than 
any  other  to  secure  these  great  ends ;  and  it  was  argued  that  its  preva- 
lence in  this  country  furniSbed  our  highest  security,  under  God,  that  our 
own  ^^foundations"  would  not  he  destroyed. 

The  Society  was  then  commended  as  adapted  to  extend  this  system  of 
religious  faith  by  the  promotion  of  Christian  learning,  and  as  filling  a  place 
unoccupied  hy  any  ouier  agency,  and  as  having  hefore  it  a  growing  field 
of  interest,  unsurpassed  in  claims  and  promise. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Anniversary  Exercises  were 
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held  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnich,  the  President  of  the  Society 
in  the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Cleaveland,  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  extracts  from  the 
Annual  Eeport. 

On  motion  of  Henry  White,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
seconded  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Williams,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  it 
was 

Beaohed^  That  the  Report,  extracts  from  whioh  hare  now  been  read, 
be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Oonsolting  Oom- 
mittee. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Bray  ton 
of  California,  on  Education  in  that  new  and  rising  State,  who 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  projected  college  there  should 
receive  aid  from  the  Society. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  address: 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  general  literary  influence  of  institutions  of  learning 
18  required.  There  is  a  yeiy  large  proportion  of  educated  mind  in  Oalifor- 
nia ;.  unusually  large  for  a  new  State,  if  not  large  for  any  State.  Yet  this 
talent  and  education  are  devoted  chiefly  to  physical  ends.  The  laurds  that 
men  have  sought  in  Oalifomia  have  been  mostly  golden  laurels.  Even 
literatnre  and  sdenoe  are  left  ^^  with  but  here  and  there  a  worshipper." 
There  is  not  that  commerce  and  drouktion  of  thought  which  is  the  life  of 
t  people ;  for  *^  man  shall  not  lire  by  bread  alone."  Not  much  good  litera- 
ture is  circulated ;  lectures  are  infrequent ;  the  ministry  is  insufficient. 
There  is  not  enough  high  thought  impelled  through  the  masses  to  arrest 
the  mercenary  and  sordid  tendencies.  Eyery  acfeiTe,  living  intellectual  ac- 
quisition is  welcomed  by  us,  be  it  in  the  shape  of  a  writer,  a  lectnrer,  a 
preaehor,  an  institution.  We  may  well  look  with  interest  upon  the 
rearing  up  of  coUeees.  They  shiul  revive  the  associations,  ana  kindle 
•new  the  efforts,  and  awaken  afresh  the  utterances  of  scholars. 

If  such  institutions  were  already  in  existence  there,  men's  conceptions 
of  our  strong,  rough  State  would  receive  as  distinct,  though  not  as  large 
modification  as  they  now  do  from  the  presence  there  of  the  living  ministiy. 

Colleges  are  immediately  required  to  educate  the  youth  of  California. 
They  are  too  far  removed  from  the  Eastern  States  to  avail  themselves  of 
EsBtem  institutions.  There  are  now  many  youths  in  our  academies,  ad* 
vanoed  in  dassical  studies.  College  classes  might  shortiy  be  formed. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  children  in  the  State — four  thousand  in  San 
Fhmdsoo  alone. 

Attractive  fiMilities  for  study  must  be  furnished  to  draw  the  minds  of 
young  men  from  intensely  secular  pursuits.  The  universal  devotion  of  men 
to  bosinen,  the  restless  application  <^  talent  to  the  one  end  which  drew  our 
population  thither,  is  a  strong  and  pernicious  example  to  counteract. 
^Mre  is  every  inducement  to  bnuness  engagement.  Under  such  tempta- 
tioDs,  it  is  qnite  dear  that  very  few  of  onr  vouns  men  will  be  educated  nn* 
lev  sttractive  advantages  are  famished.    !n  othing  else  can  save  us  flrom  a 
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coming  generation  inferior  to  their  fathers ;  an  ignorant  and  mercenary 
generation,  brought  out  nnpropitionalj  upon  life's  grandest  stage  for  infln- 
ence  and  action. 

California  must  shortly  educate  her  own  ministry.  For  the  present 
work  the  churches  must  send  along  with  that  great  emigration  an  already- 
trained  band  of  ministers  and  teachers.  But  our  land  lies  many  days' 
journey  to  the  west.  The  ministers  and  teachers  mnst  not  always  be  trans- 
ported so  &r.  Besides,  we  may  find  among  our  many  thousands  of  pious 
young  men,  talent  enough  to  educate  on  our  own  soil,  without  drawing 
from  other  fields. 

Our  necessities  will  demand  the  labor  and  devotion  of  many  scholars, 
whose  hearts  shall  become  possessed  of  the  high  desire  to  imbue  such  a  na- 
tion as  is  there  receiving  birth,  with  the  graces  and  moral  strength  of 
Christian  education. 

California  institutions  will  hold  peculiar  and  important  relations  to 
other  races  and  nations  than  our  own.  There  *^  the  sons  of  strangers  shall 
come  bending  unto  thee."  They  shall  sit  at  the  feet  of  your  teachers : 
they  will  acknowledge  your  science  and  accept  of  your  religion. 

Through  education  we  may  reach  large  numbers  of  tlie  Spanish- Ameri- 
can race,  a  people  to  whom  our  relations  are  to  be  so  extended  and  inti- 
mate hereafter.  The  Eastern  community  has  of  late  been  largely  interest* 
ed  in  the  successful  career  of  a  Chinese  student  in  Yale  College.  We  may 
reasonably  hope  to  see  many  such  from  our  Chinese  population  of  thirty 
thousand,  in  a  California  college. 

How  precious  is  this  prospect  I  They  who  lay  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian education  in  California  may  not  teU  whereunto  their  labors  shall  grow. 
Certain  it  is  that  tiieir  direct  influence  shall  not  stop  short  of  the  extent 
of  our  southern  continent ;  short  of  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  short  of  Uie  heart 
of  Asia.    It  runneth  very  swiftly.    The  isles  shall  hear  thereof  and  be  glad . 

Something  has  already  been  done  and  projected  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education  io  California.  Representatiyes  of  tne  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational churches  thought  it  wise,  at  the  usual  joint  meeting  of  Presbytery 
and  Association,  which  was  held  at  Nevada  in  May,  1808,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  college  which,  while  not  sectarian  in  its  character,  should  enjoy 
the  fosteriuff  care  of  those  bodies.  A  board  of  trustees  was  formed  and 
incorporated  under  a  general  act  of  the  State. 

To  Rev.  Henry  Durant  was  committed  the  care  of  the  academy, 
which  was  established  prospective  of  the  college.  A  location  was  secured 
which  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  State.  It  is  at  Oi^land,  east  of  San 
Francisco,  and  directiy  across  the  bay  from  it— convenient  to  the  metropo- 
lis, while  not  in  it.  It  overlooks  the  bay  of  Ban  Francisco,  witii  the  ship- 
ping of  the  harbor— the  city  itself  rising  from  the  water  on  its  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  and  the  Gk>lden  Gate  a  fit  entrance  to-a  tamd  of  magic  hi- 
terest. 

Amidst  groves  of  evergreen  oaks,  ei^oying  a  climate  of  almost  perpe- 
tual spring,  thlB  spot  will  become  yet  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of 
study  that  can  be  provided. 

Application  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  this  incipient  institution  to  be 
included  within  the  range  of  this  Society's  operations.  Surprise  has  been 
not  unireqnentiy  expressed  that  California  can  require  any  aid  from  the 
East  in  planting  there  our  common  institutional.  They  who  express  them- 
selves thus  know  little  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  California  produces  gold;  but  the  available  resources  of 
a  country  for  any  purpose  depend  upon  the  capital  retained  in  the  country, 
not  upon  the  amount  or  kind  of  prcfduotion.    The  available  resources  of  a 
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coontry  for  the  high  ends  of  edocatioii  aodv  religion  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  at  the  command  of  those  who  appreciate  these  endi, 
and  are  willing  to  provide  for  them.  Jndged  hy  these  rales,  the  resources 
of  Oalifomia  for  such  purposes  are  rery  small.  Oidifomia  has  giren  to 
the  world,  during  the  last  six  years,  at  least  two  hundred  millions  oi 
dollars  in  gold.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  the  entire  tazahle  property 
of  California,  including  personal  property,  was  estimated  at  only  thirty-one 
miliions  of  dollars — ^an  amount  far  less  than  the  export  of  gold  for  one 
year. 

This  immense  exportation  has  heen  hy  non-residents,  or  the  returns  for 
the  periabahle  articles  of  subsistence  and  the  almost  equally  perishable 
stuff  burned  up  in  the  conflagration  of  cities.  This  immense  return  of 
gold,  upon  deposits,  in  payment  for  debts,  in  purchase  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption,  has  swelled  all  the  veins  of  Eastern  traffic,  and  saved  the  land 
from  bankruptcy ;  and  yet  Oalifomia  is  even  held  the  debtor  of  the  East* 
The  ruling  rate  of  interest  in  San  Francisco,  from  three  to  five  per  cent 
per  month,  ^ows  how  our  State  is  swept  of  currency  in  those  mmiense 
monthly  disemboguements,  as  miners^  purses  and  merchants'  chests  are 
opened,  and  the  express  boxes  come  freighted  for  the  East  In  spite  of 
immense  taxation,  California  cannot  yet  diminish  her  debt,  or  reach  the 
yeariy  expenses  of  government 

The  proportion  of  thoroughly  good  men  in  Oalifomia  is  far  smaller 
than  at  the  East. 

With  us  the  church  is  to  be  huilt;  the  college,  the  school-building,  the 
hospital,  various  asylamsi  the  products  of  Ohristianized  humanity.  The 
wonder  ia,  that  with  such  an  unsettled  population,  so  much  has  been  done, 
that  so  many  churches  have  been  built>  and,  when  burned,  rebuilt ;  that 
so  manv  ministers  have  been  so  generally  sustained.  The  wonder  is  that 
so  mnoh  has  been  done  to  relieve  the  disappointed,  the  sick,  the  dying 
among  na;  and  that  so  many  deeds  of  beneficent  charity  shine  out  on  the 
dark  and  blood-lined  page  of  California's  short  history.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  much  remains  to  J>e  done  of  works  of  permanent  usefttlness.  It 
is  true  there  is  weallh  in  San  Francisco  to  build  two  or  three  churches  of 
noticeable  value.  But  San  Francisco  is  almost  the  only  fixed  spot  of  the 
State.  Comparing  resources  available  for  the  highest  ends,  toitk  ths  f/reat- 
Mst  df  the  work  tmmediaUly  demanded^  I  verily  believe  that  the  plea  of 
necessity  can  oome  up  hence  with  a  stronger  emphasis  than  from  any 
other  State,  ^  Brethren,  come  over  and  help  us." 

Add  other  considerations.  The  inherent  strength  which  Oalifomia 
win  hereafter  possess ;  and  Jiience  the  importance  of  imparting  a  right 
public  character.  The  time  will  come  when  the  resources  of  that  State 
shall  no  longer  be  developed  only  to  be  removed.  The  beauty  of  the 
dimate  shall  prove  as  powerftal  to  detOiin  as  the  richness  of  the  soil  and 
mountains  is  powel-ful  to  draw  a  large  population. 

Add  to  these  considerations  that  of  the  power  which  Oalifomia  shall 
wield  in  her  oommerdal  position. 

It  \b  not  an  alien  State.  If  our  fathers  thought  it  right  to  receive  help 
in  laving  the  foundations  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  much  more  may  we  ask 
the  East  to  aid  in  planting  institutions  in  so  interesting  and  important  a 
State  of  onr  own  beloved  land. 

Kay  we  not  hope  that  through  this  noble  Society,  large-hearted  men, 
who  are  the  stewaj*ds  of  wealth,  may  oonunnnicate  endowments  for  this 
infttitntiont  A  few  thousand  dollars  now  may  be  so  used  as  to  prove  a 
pemanent  good  to  multitudes,  and  a  worthy  monument  to  those  who 
Destow  the  legacy. 
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Mr.  Brayton  was  followed  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Brainerd,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  an  admirable  and  eflfective  address.  A  few 
only  of  its  leading  thoughts  can  be  here  presented. 

He  con^atalated  the  Society  upon  the  success  of  its  operations,  and 
considered  himself  very  maoh  m  the  position  of  an  advocate  whose  case 
yrasioo  plain  for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  in  argument  No  one 
would  question  the  necessity  of  well-endowed  colleges  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  it  would  not  he  denied  that  they  were  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  new  States  of  the  West,  or  that  those  States  needed  aid  in 
founding  institutions  of  tlie  right  stamp. 

The  Society  was  an  illustration  of  the  power  consequent  upon  the  con- 
centration of  an  individaal  mind,  or  an  association,  upon  some  one  ohject. 
The  ohject  was  a  nohle  one,  as  educated  and  sanctified  miiid  was  the  chief 
treasure  of  earth :  and  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  so  in  that  of  states  and 
nations,  the  value  of  an  education  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  their 
youth  when  it  is  imparted.  The  Society  does  not  operate  in  decaying 
States,  hut  among  the  young  empires  of  the  West,  starting  into  vigorous 
Ufe,  and  destined  soon  to  reach  a  giant  manhood.  The  progress  of  our 
y  race  depended  on  liberal  culture,  the  means  of  which  it  was  die  design  of 
the  Society,  in  its  sphere,  to  ftimish.  It  linked  past  ages  with  the  present 
and  the  future,  hy  educating  mind  to  take  broad  and  far-reaching  views, 
to  sweep  the  field  of  human  history,  gather  up  what  had  been  gained  by 
the  race,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  succeeding  generation. 
-^  The  majority  of  our  nation  is  to  be  at  the  West,  and  at  no  distant  day 

that  land  would  be  thronged  with  one  hundred  mUlions  of  people.  Shut 
up  during  the  gloomiest  reign  of  Popery  and  Paganism,  but  opened  at  the 
most  propitious  period  in  the  world  s  advancement,  it  was  destined  to  be 
the  most  important  point  of  the  earth,  and  the  difference  between  planting 
institutions  on  such  a  field  and  sending  individual  men,  was  much  like  the 
opening  of  a  living  fountain  as  compared  with  the  furnishing  of  water  by 
the  glass. 

The  Society,  by  a  special  vote,  fully  and  cordially  justified 
the  action  of  the' Board  in  having  extended  aid  to  new  Insti- 
tutions of  unquestionable  claims,  as  they  have  been  presented 
from  time  to  time,  regarding  it  as  their  mission  and  privilege 
to  continue  the  work  till  the  interests  of  collegiate  aiid  theo- 
logical education  should  be  provided  for  throughout  the  West. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : — 

PBBsmxinr. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  K.  J. 

VI0S-PBS8mBRTS. 

Rbv.  K  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Have*,  Goim. 
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JOHN  H.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Phibdelphla. 

Rbv.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rbv.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  "         " 

Riv.  RAY  PALMER,  D.  D.,  Albwiy,  N.  T. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

HoH.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Riv.  ELAM  8MALLEY,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rkv.  a.  peters,  D,  D.,  Waiiamstown,  Maw. 

HENRY  0.  BO  WEN,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

R«y.  EDWIN  HALL,-  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rby.  J.  P.  CLEAYELAND,  D.  D.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  LEAVITT.  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Rev.  henry  G.  LUDLOW,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 


DIBSOTOBS. 

Rby.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS^  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  , 

M.  0.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  WILLL^M  ADAMS,  D.  D.,      "  " 

How.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.,  "  ** 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,       " 

HoH.  A.  C.  BARSTOW,  Providence,  R.  L 

Rbv.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq., 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfieid,  Mass. 

Rbv.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Mcmtgomery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  JOHN  CROWELL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  RUTUS  W.  CLAliK,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 


COBSBSPOKDINa  BBOBBTABT. 

Rbv.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 


B.  0.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  with  the  Apofitolic  Benedic-^ 
tion,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Peters. 
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The  new  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  Present  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev. 
K.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  who  had  leave  of  absence. 

The  scale  of  appropriations  to  Institutions,  finally  agreed 
upon  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  the  following,  viz. : — To  Wa- 
bash College,  $1,760,  and  $250  in  addition  if  the  ftinds  of  the 
Society  admit;  to  Illinois  College,  $1,500 ;  to  Beloit  College, 
$1,750,  to  be  increased  by  $250  if  the  funds  admit ;  to  Iowa 
College,  $1,250;  to  Knox  College,  $750;  to  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, $1000 ;  to  Marietta  College,  $1000;  to  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Missouri  College,  $750;  to  Collegiate  Department  of 
Tualatine  Academy,' Oregon  (now  Pacific  University),  $750,  to 
be  increased  by  $250  if  the  receipts  of  the  Society  admit ;  to 
Heidelberg  College,  $600. 

In  reference  to  the  application  firom  California,  it  was 

JSoiohed — **  That  the  Board  look  with  favor  upon  the  application,  and 
that  the  Ck)iTeipon^ng  Secretaiy  be  inatrncted  to  correspond  with  the 
Tmatees  of  the  Institotion  to  elicit  fnrther  information,  and  that  if  deemed 
advisable  bj  himself  and  the  Consulting  Committee,  a  snm  not  exceeding 
$500  be  appropriated  to  the  object." 

M.  0«  Halsted,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Anditor. 

The  Rev.  R  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was 
i^pointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Brainerd,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  his  alternate. 

The  Board  the^  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Providence,  R  L, 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  1855,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  k. 


ELEVENTH    REPORT. 

The  importance  and  power  of  Colleges,  as  an  element  in 
American  Society,  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  as  they 
multiply  In  number  and  advance  in  age.  Their  increase,  on 
an  average,  has  been  about  two  for  each  year  of  the  present 
century,  and  some  of  them  are  becoming  truly  venerable  for 
their  years,  and  for  the  accumulated  results  which  mark  their 
history.  One  has  been  founded  216  years,  two  not  less  than 
150,  two  more  than  100,  and  twenty-two  not  less  than  60 
years. 

The  most  careless  observer  must  have  noticed  the  promi- 
nent place  which  College  Commencements  are  beginnmg  to 
hold  among  the  annual  gatherings  of  this  nation.  They  al- 
ready exceed  one  hundred  in  number,  and  the  institutions 
which  they  represent  are  scattered  throug|hout  the  country, 
and  locatea  with  express  reference  to  facilities  of  access  to  the 
population  of  the  several  districts  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
especially  designed.  They  number,  perhaps,  one  thousand 
instructor,  and  twice  as  manv  trustees,  together  with  some 
twelve  mousand  students,  one  fourth  of  whom  annually  reach 
the  termination  of  their  College  course,  and  each  student 
represents  so(ne  family  circle.  In  this  way  lines  of  influence 
ran  out  &r  and  wide,  and  bring  in  multitudes  to  these  literary 
festivals, — and  multitudes  which  combine,  as  a  whole,  an  amount 
of  talent,  and  learning,  and  influence,  that  can  be  foufad  in  no 
other  gatherings. 

The  topic  now  under  consideration  had  been  distinctly 
marked  as  worthy  of  a  special  exhibition  in  this  Beport,  and 
the  progress  of  these  literary  anniversaries  for  1854  was 
accordingly  watched  with  new  interest.  But  a  leading  metro- 
poUtan  paper,*  after  faithfully  chronicling  them,  was  impressed 
m  a  similar  way ;  and  we  adopt  its  noble  utterances,  not  onlv 
as  finely  expressive  of  thoughts  naturally  awakened  by  sucn 

♦  New  York  Daily  Times. 
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occasions,  but  as  an  incidental  and  important  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged.  The 
Editor,  after  alluding  to  ''the  increasing  attention  attracted  to 
our  College  Commencements,"  aad  tracing  it  in  part  to  "  the 
wider  scope  of  modem  journalism,"  says: — 

*^  But  it  is  also  due  nnquestionablj  to  the  greater  importance  which 
every  thing  relating  to  pablic  instraotion  has  assnined  in  the  pabUo  mind 
— ^and  still  more  to  various  new  and  peculiar  elements  of  interest  and  of 
inflaence  connected  with  these  Anniversaries.  They  were  once  the  affair 
of  a  day— speeches  made  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class — degrees 
conferred — and  the  thing  at  an  end.  The  bearing  of  these  Anniversaries 
on  tlie  destinies  of  the  coming  age — ^the  influence  to  be  wielded  by  the 
host  of  ardent  young  men  annually  sent  forth  from  the  seats  of  learning 
to  enter  into  the  stir  and  struggle  of  the  intense  life  of  the  nation,  to  take 
the  high  places  that  must  be  left  vacant  by  those  who  went  before  them 
— ^this  is  a  consideration  that""  to  the  thoughtful  mind  must  ever  invest 
these  occasions  with  interest. 

^^But  beyond  all  this,  there  are,  as  we  have  said,  new  elements  of  interest 
that  have  of  late  years  been  gathering  around  these  anniversaries.  The 
festivals  of  the  various  literary  societies,  of  which  nearly  every  College  has 
three  or  four,  are  held  at  this  time.  The  annual  orations  or  addresses, 
which  form  the  prominent  part  of  these  celebrations,  are  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  country — ^the  men  of  genius,  the  accomplished 
scholars,  the  great  orators,  the  wis6  statesmen.  This  is  a  great  attraction, 
one  that  increases  more  and  more  largely  every  year  the  numbers  that 
come  to  these  academic  reunions.  The  Alumni  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
youthful  studies,  to  renew  old  acquaintance,  to  revive  the  memory  of  old 
days  and  old  joys,  and  to  consult  for  the  extended  usefulness  and  fair 
renown  of  the  benignant  Mother  from  whose  bosom  they  drew  the  early 
nutriment  of  their  minds.  The  scholars,  the  thinkers,  the  lovers  of  good 
letters  and  liberal  culture — the  able  men  leaving  for  awhile  the  crowd  and 
pressure,  and  strenuous  engagements  of  practical  life — gather  together  to 
refresh  themselves  with  genial  intercourse,  and  to  participate  in  tbe  intel- 
lectual ei^oyments  of  the  season.  Thus  the  intellectual  spirit  is  exalted 
and  invigorated.  The  bonds  that  unite  the  brotherhood  of  scholars  are 
drawn  closer  and  made  brighter. 

"  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  young  students  not  yet  come  forth 
firom  academic  cloisters  is  neither  small  nor  unimportant.  At  every 
College,  at  every  annual  Commencement  season,  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  men  whose  names,  either  for  scholarship,  or  science,  or  pro- 
fessional ability,  or  political  eminence,  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
country.  They  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  great  minds  in  various 
spheres  of  intellectual  or  of  practical  life.  It  is  an  influence  to  inspire  and 
direct  them  in  their  present  studies  and  future  aims.  It  serves  eminently 
to  counteract  any  of  the  undeniable  effects  of  the  comparative  isolation 
from  the  world  in  which  the  young  student's  academic  years  are  and  must 
be  mostly  passed.  It  seems  to  give  them  larger  and  freer  views — better, 
more  practical,  more  American  ideas  of  their  calling  and  destination  in 
the  life  that  lies  before  them. 

"  But  the  influence  of  these  Academic  festivals  is  not  local,  nor  limited 
to  the  persons  brought  together.  It  has  a  wider  reach.  The  addresses 
delivered  before  the  literary  societies  on  these  occasions  have,  in  numerous 
oases,  been  given  to  the  public.    A  new  speoiea  of  literature  has  been 
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araatod,  ooe  peooliftrly  rich  in  every  quality  of  ezoeUenoe,  and  withal  ^ 
peculiarly  Amerioan.  It  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  this  new 
body  of  literatnre  becran  to  be  formed,  and  during  that  time  it  has  received 
aimaal  accessions — ^tne  productions  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
able  minds  of  the  country.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  for  variety  of 
topics  and  views,  of  method  and  manner  of  discussion ;  for  depth  and 
vigor  and  richness  of  thought ;  for  beauty,  polish  and  eloquence  of  style, 
they  constitute  one  of  the  richest  portions  or  our  literature.  They  spread 
abroad  a  high  and  fine  influence  over  the  land,  calculated  to  invigorate 
and  exalt  the  intellectoal  spirit  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  part  of  our  literature 
which  we  hope  will  gain  continual  and  increasing  accessions  every  year. 
We  hope  our  eminent  men^  our  great  sobohurs,  and  thinkers,  and  states* 
men,  will  be  more  and  more  dis|)08ed  to  contribute  on  these  occasions  the 
ridi  fruits  of  their  mature  studies  and  ripe  experience,  not  only  for  the 
delight  and  instruotion  of  the  youthful  students  of  our  Colleges,  but  for 
the  culliTation  and  exaltation  of  the  national  mind.^' 

Bat,  in  addition  to  the  Uterary  exercises  to  which  alluBion 
has  been  made,  we  might  specify  the  numerous  baccalaureates 
delivered  by  the  able  men  who  preside  over  these  InstitutioiiB 
— ^prepared  by  them  in  view  of  an  occasion  felt  to  be  VorthyJ 
of  their  best  intellectual  eflforts,  and  where  the  faithful  instruc- \  ^ 
tor  feels  the  yearnings  of  a  father  over  the  beloved  pupils  tol 
whom  he  utters  his  farewell  message.  And  then,  in  aadition 
to  the  annual  and  ordinary  gatherings  of  Alumni,  frequent 
class-meetings  are  held,  ^me  of  them,  while  as  yet  death 
has  made  but  small  inroads  upon  the  noble  band  who  went 
the  rounds  of  their  academical  course  together,  received  the 
crowning  honors  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  together  went  forth 
to  the  toils  and  struggles  of  life.  Others  are  called  after  an 
interval  of  a  quarter,  and  perhaps  half  a  century,  when  a  few 
onlv  are  left  among  the  living,  and  these  come  with  whitened 
locks  and  trembling  steps,  and  laden,  it  may  be,  no  less  with 
honors  than  with  years.  And  there  are  also  general  gather* 
ings,  centennial  or  semi-centennial,  when  the  ^reat  bodv  of 
•living  Alumni  gather  from  their  varied  fields  of  toil  and  high 
posts  of  influence^  and  each  individual  feels  that  he  is  ennobled 
by  his  relationship  to  such  a  brotherhood. 

On  all  these  occasions  some  of  the  purest  and  holiest  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  never  fail  to  be  stirred,  and  especially  when 
the  roll  of  the  dead  is  called,  and  the  virtues  and  deeds  of 
those  who  nobljr  fulfilled  life's  mission  are  briefly  recounted. 
On  these  illustrious  rolls  are  recorded,  in  simple  but  most 
emphatic  language,  the  history  of  American  Colleges.  It  is 
at  these  convocations  that  each  Institution  comes  in  to  claim 
its  share  of  the  honored  dead.  These,  together  with  the  living  i^ 
Alumni,  now  number  more  than  sixtv  thousand.  This  vast  bro- 
therhood of  scholar^  now  most  rapioly  enlarging  year  by  year, 
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shows  what  have  been  the  results  of  AmeTican  Coileg«5 — 
results  which  have  been  felt  with  a  power  well  nigh  omnipo- 
tent in  every  department  of  Amencan  society  where  mind 
bears  sway. 

At  each  point  in  the  West,  where  one  of  the  Institutions 
aided  by  the  Society  is  located,  these  influences  are  fast  accu- 
mulating. They  awaken  strong, desires  in  youthful  minds  for 
the  advantages  offered  at  these  seats  of  learning.  They  give 
noble  impulses  to  gathered  Alumni,-— for  small  as  is  meir 
number,  scattered  members  of  the  brotherhood  already  speak 
to  them  from  missionary  fields  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
heathen  world,  from  the  pulpit  and  missionary  fields  at  home, 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  from  the  school-house,  and  the 
high  seats  of  American  learning,  and  from  all  the  walks  of 
professional  life.  We  are  now  assembled  at  this  Eleventh 
Anniversaiy  to  review  the  operations  of  another  year,  and 
devise  measures  for  giving  to  these  Institutions  increased 
power  for  good. 

UNION  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  anniversary,  a  considerable  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  was  given  to  the  subject  of  union  with  the 
American  Education  Society.  An  elaborate  Heport  on  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  union  was  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Bev.  Dr.  Goodrich  was  chairman.  This 
Beport  was  adopted,  and  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society.  And  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Societies,  which  met  in  Boston  in  September  previous, 
another  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  Rev.- A.  Peters,  D.D., 
Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  William  Ropes,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  F.  • 
Stearns,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.,  and  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  to  meet  a  similar  Committee  firom  the 
American  Education  Society,  with  a  view  of  framing  and 
presenting  a  plan  of  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  two 
Societies.  On  the  4th  of  January  last  the  two  Committees 
met  in  the  City  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  Society  were  all  present,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Brainerd  and  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley.  On  the 
part  of  the  American  Education  Society  there  were  present — 
Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  A.  Steams,  D.  D.,  Hon. 
Joel  Giles^  Julius  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Rev.  S.  H,  Riddell,  and 
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Bey.  L  N.  Tarboz,  Searetary  of  the  Society.  The  Sessions 
of  the  joint  Committee  continued  from  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday  till  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Friday.  As  the  re- 
salt  of  their  deliberations,  the  following  Plan  of  Union  was 
framed : —    {&e  Appendix.'] 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York 
on  the  27th  of  April  last,  this  Plan  was  presented  by  the 
Committee,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  might  be 
nrged  for  and  against  its  adoption.    Whereupon  it  was 

Se$olv€d-'Th8i  this  Board  approve  of  the  Flan  proposed,  and  regard 
it  as  not  only  desirable,  bnt  practicable,  and  demanded  by  the  present  as- 
pect and  importance  of  the  subject  of  Ohristian  Education  and  the  public 
sentiment  on  the  same. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, held  in  Boston  Feb.  22d,  1854,  the  Committee  appointed 
on  the  part  of  that  Society  presented  the  Plan  of  Union 
framed  at  New  Haven,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  very  full 
and  able  statement  of  the  reasons  which  might  be  urged  for 
and  against  its  adoption. 

On  the  affirmative  side  the  following  were  given,  viz. :  1. 
A  strong  public  sentiment  of  long  standmg  in  favor  of  union. 
2.  The  convenience  of  pastors  and  churches  annoyed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  for  charitable  contributions  now  urged 
upon  their  attention.  3.  The  two  Societies  are  now  some- 
what in  each  other's  way.  4.  The  increased  niagnitude 
of  the  object  which  would  then  be  presented  for  consideration, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  its  influence  upon  the  public 
mind.  6.  The  economy  of  labor  and  money  which  it  would 
be  likely  to  secure.  6.  The  constraint  which  the  Collegiate 
Society  think  themselves  Under  of  entering  upon  a  course  of 
benevolent  exertion,  which  must  entrench  on  flie  proper  work 
of  ttie  American  Education  Society^  7.  It  would  bring  the 
influences  of  Eastern  councils  and  spirit  into  more  direct  con- 
nection with  Western  minds.  8.  Tne  character  of  nationality 
which  the  proposed  arrangement  would  ^ve  to  the  American 
Education  Society,  making  it  in  reality  what  its  name  imports. 
9.  The  relations  sustained  by  Congregationalists  to  that  sec* 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  has  usually  acted  with 
them  in  volimtary  associations. 

On  the  negaMve  side  the  following  reasons  were  given,  viz. : 
1.  Tile  union  cannot  be  consummated  under  the  present  char- 
ter of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  an  alteration  of 
this  would  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  Le^ature.  2.  The 
ohjects  of  the  Society  would  become  less  stnctly  religious,  and 
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therefore  lecB  adapted  to  appeals  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  pul- 
^iL    We  giye  in  foil  what  the  Committee  said  on  this  point 

The  object  of  the  American  Edncation  Society  has  been,  from  the  be- 
ginning, flimplj  the  education  of  pious  and  indigent  young  men  for  the 
ministry ;  an  object  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  seryices  or  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  prayer  which  onr  Savionr  taaght  us  to  offer,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
hanrept  weald  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.  The  other  object  is 
institntions,  theological  schools  indeed,  but  also  college,  with  whm  we 
asBodate  the  idea  of  science  and  literatare  quite  as  readily  asihat  of  reli- 
gion. Their  importance  may  be  appreciated  on  general  grounds,  or  even 
on  Ohristian  grounds,  by  the  educated  classes ;  but  not  so  much  by  the 
common  Ohristian  mind.  This  reason  has  weight,  though  its  wei^t  is 
thought  to  be  diminished  by  seyeral  considerations.  First :  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Oollegiate  Society  to  sustain  only  Christian  institutions,  con- 
ducted by  Christian  officers  of  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Ohristian  scholars,  especially  Christian  ministers.  Secondly :  as  matter  of 
&eti  Uie  Oollcjglate  Society  uniformly  makes  its  appeals  to  the  churches, 
on  strictly  religious  grounds,  asking  aid  for  the  institutions  under  its  care, 
rimply  as  agencies  for  converting  the  world.  If  we  Qiay  judge,  not  only 
from  the  professed  design  of  the  Socie^.  but  from  the  revivals  of  reli^on 
which  it  reports,  this  stvle  of  appeal  miffut  be  justified  by  tiie  hcis  of  the 
case.  The  weigot  of  this  reason  might  be  still  further  diminished,  i^  after 
the  union,  the  aid  fhrnished  to  colleges  should  be  limited,  even  more  obvi* 
on^y  than  heretofore,  to  the  direct  purposes  of  Christian  education,  en- 
dowing those  professorships  which  sustain  the  nearest  relations  to  ^e 
q>iritual  interest  of  the  students,  supporting  no  other  than  truly  Christian 
professors,  and  giving  the  bmiefit  of  scholarahips  chiefly,  if  not  ezdnsivelv, 
to  young  men  fitting  for  the  ministry  ;  all  which  of  course  it  would  be  m 
the  power  of  the  Society  to  do. 

8.  The  fear  that  what  the  cause  might  gain  in  magnitude, 
it  would  lose  in  direetness  of  aim  and  distinctness  of  irapression. 
4.  The  introduction  of  complexity  into  the  afibirs  of  the  So- 
cieW*  6.  It  is  an  experiment  which  has  never  been  tried. 
6.  Some  of  the  long  tned  firiends  of  the  American  Education 
Society  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  measure  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  should  be  printed,  and  sent  out 
to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society,  and  that  further 
action  should  be  deferred  till  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May  fol- 
lowing. The  last  Annual  Beport  of  that  Society,  after  giving 
an  outline  of  the  proposed  plan  of  union,  says,  '^  it  is  deemed 
entirel^r  safe  in  reference  to  all  specific  interests  on  both  sides, 
but  while  the  more  immediate  difficulties  have  been  met  and 
obviated,  there  are  difficulties  of  a  more  general  character, 
which  are  not  so  easily  overcome."  These  difficulties  grow 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Education  Society  is  a  com- 
pact between  C!ongregationali9t8  and  Presbyterians,  and  would 
not  therefore  be  competent  to  settle  the  question  without  the 
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concurrence  of  its  co-ordinate  branches.  The  matter  was 
finally  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  power  to  renew 
negotiations  at  anj  time  thereafter,  should  they  judge  it  expe- 
dient. This  Society  having  thus  done  its  whole  duty,  it 
would  seem  unwise  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  case,  un- 
less overtures  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  ' — 


SUMKABY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury,  by  the  last  Report,  was 
$818  22.  Amount  received  dunng  the  year,  $17,803  39,  in- 
cluding $2,360  12  raised  in  connection  with  the  Western  Edu- 
cation  Society,  and  to  one  fourth  of  the  net  proceeds  of  which, 
according  to  existing  *  arrangements,  this  Society  would  be 
entitled.     Entire  resources  of  the  year,  $18,121  61. 

Of  the  above  amount  raised,  in  connection  with  the  West- 
em  Education  Society,  the  sum  of  $423  50  was  realized  by 
this  Society,  and  the  balance,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
Agency,  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  former  Society. 


OTHSB  DI8BUB8EKSNT6  AND  SXPBN8B8. 

Amount  paid  to  Central  Education  Society  for  balance  due, 
$12;  do.  for  Premium  Essay,  $150;  do.  to  the  following  In- 
stitutions, viz. :  To  Marietta  College,  $800 ;  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, $1,000 ;  Wabash  College,  $1,200 ;  Illinois  College,  $1,000^ 
Knox  College,  $600 ;  Beloit  College,  $1,400;  Iowa  College, 
$800 ;  German  Evangelical  Missouri  College,  $500 ;  Collegi- 
ate Department  of  Tualatin  Academy,  Oregon  (now  Pacific 
University),  $300 ;  to  Endowment  Fund  of  Illinois  College, 
$1,884  33  ;  to  Wabash  College^  in  part  of  the  "  White  Scho- 
larship," $185  60. 

Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secretary^  office  rent, 
fuel,  postage,  stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c., 
$2,159  71.  Salary  of  other  Agents,  including  expenses  con- 
nected with  their  Agency,  $2,922  86.  Printing  Annual  Ee- 
portj  Annual  Discourse,  Addresses,  and  other  documents, 
J409  89.  Taxes  on  Western  lands  given  to  the  Society, 
$31  60.     Balance  in  the  Treasury,  $829  10. 

The  Treasurer  has  been  directed  ix)  apply  this  balance  to 
the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  year.  These  liabilities  are 
the  following,  viz. :— To  Beloit  College,  $350 ;  Wabash  Col- 
lege,  $300;  Illinois  College,  $250;  Marietta  College,  $200; 
Iowa  College,  $200;  Knox  College,  $150;  Pacific  University, 
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$300;  in  all,  $1,750.    This  will  leave  abalance  of  $920  10,  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  resources  of  the  ensuing  year. 

To  say  nothing  of  amounts  which  have  gone  auring  the 
year  from  the  Society's  field  through  private  channels  to  some 
of  the  institutions  aided,  one  subscription  of  $1000  has  been 
obtained,  and  another  of  $800,  each  payable  in  a  few  months 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment  B'und  of  Illinois  College. 
And  what  is  worthy  of  special  note,  thp  Plymouth  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  undertaken  to  found  a  Professorship  of 
$10,000  in  the  same  institution.  And  six  gentlemen  in  Provi- 
dence, R  L,  have  agreed  to  pay  in  equal  aihounts  the  interest 
on  $10,000  for  three  years.  The  severe  pressure  in  the  money 
market  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year,  and  various  other 
causes,  the  most  of  which  are  local  and  temporary,  have  pre- 
vented the  Society  from  meeting  all  its  liabilities ;  and  yet  the 
foregoing  statements  show  that  the  past  has  been  a  decidedly 
prosperous  year.  Greatly  enlarged  resources,  however,  are 
needed,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  with  any  thing  like 
the  rapidity  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand.  For 
the  want  of  adequate  resources,  the  scale  of  appropriations  is 
invariably  fixed  by  the  Board  at  a  point  below  the  necessities 
of  the  Institutions,  as  estimated  in  their  annual  appeals  for  aid. 

AGENCIES. 

The  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell  and  the  Eev.  Dennis  Piatt  have 
labored  energetically  and  successfully  in  New  England,  and 
have  the  prospect  of  increased  results  in  future.  As  it  was 
the  first  year  of  their  agency,  some  time  was  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  getting  acquainted  with  their  fields,  and  reducing  their 
efibrts  to  system.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  although  from  ill 
health  unable  to  preach,  has  rendered  valuable  service  during 
a  portion  of  the  year.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  also,  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  East,  labored  some  eight  weeks  in  behalf  of 
the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  who  for  the  last  five  years  has  la- 
bored with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  in  Western  New 
York,  we  very  much  regret  to  say,  feels  compelled  from  a  re- 
gard to  his  health  to  resign  his  agency.  In  bis  closing  com- 
munication, he  says: — 

Consideratioiw  whioh  regard  my  age,  and  the  condition  of  my  family, 
compel  me,  ae  I  have  before  intimated  to  yon,  at  this  time  to  redgn  my 
agency.  For  a  number  of  months  I  have  had  no  doubt  as  to  my  path  of 
duty  in  this  respect  Hy  official  connection  with  the  Society  has  uni- 
formly been  most  pleasant  and  happy  to  myself.  I  have  loved  the  cause, 
and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare  of  oar  conn- 
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trj,  the  good  of  Zion,  and  the  oonTeraion  of  the  world,  and  never  more  so 
mbm  at  tbe  present  time.  In  taking  this,  my  official  leave  of  the  Society, 
I  desire  to  express  my  gratitade  to  a  kind  Providence,  and  to  yon,  for  per- 
mission to  labor  ^yq  years  so  pleasantly  in  this  oanse. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  work  on  that  field  will  go 
forward  with  bat  little  interruption.  There  is  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Education  Society  to  continue  the  present 
arrangement  Cmt  the  collection  of  f uncia,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
that  me  services  of  FroL  S.  M.  Hopkins,  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
may  be  secured  in  the  agency  while  they  are  not  needed  at 
the  Institution. 


PBESENT    CONDITION  AND  WANTS  OF  INOTTTUTIONS, 

Illinois  OoUege. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  in  furnishing  an  estimate 
of  income  and  outgoes  for  the  ensuing  year,  say : — 

There  is  not  one  item  in  the  above  estimate  of  expenditure  which  can 
be  retrenched  without  serious  detriment  to  the  cause.  We  believe  them 
all  to  be  on  a  scale  of  rigid  economy.  The  Trustees  are  making  extraor- 
dinarr  exertions  at  this  time  to  erect  a  new  building  in  place  of  that  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  render  the  Institution  every  way  adequate 
to  meet  the  present  exigencies  of  a  community  rapidly  growing  in  popula- 
tion and  affluence,  and  it  seems  mosf  disastrous  that  at  this  time  the  ordl- 
nary  operatums  of  the  Qollege  should  be  embarrassed  by  an  inability  to 
meet  expenditures  so  necessary  to  its  usefulness. 

Never  have  the  prospects  of  the  Institution  been  so  cheering,  so  full  of 
promise  of  great  and  lasting  usefulness,  as  at  the  present  time.  Its  num- 
bers are  rapidly  increasing— it  is  annually  growing  in  solid  substantial 
reputation,  and  thereby  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

We  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  record  the  fact  that  the  CoTUgiaUBdu- 
cation  Society  hcu  saved  this  Vollegejrom  extinction^  and  placed  it  in  apo- 
tUion  o/ great  promise  of  lasting  us&falness.  Let  your  prayers  ascend  unto 
God  for  ns,  that  he  will  bless  us  in  the  future  with  still  more  abundant 
effoAons  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  he  will  enable  ns  to  build  on  these 
foundations  a  lasting  monument  to  his  praSse. 

Wahash  OoUege. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  after  presenting  their 
annual  estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  thus  speak  of 
the  defidency  of  income^  and  of  the  amount  of  aid  needed : — 

It  is  somewhat  larger  than  heretofore,  bnt  we  ha^e  been  obliged,  on 
account  of  the  enhanced  price  oi  living,  to  increase  the  salary  of  I^fessora 
and  Tutor.  The  complete  organization  of  our  Preparatory  Department 
and  Normal  School  has  not  very  much  increased  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion, while  it  has  increased  the  income  to  some  extent.  ' 

Onr  energiesi  as  yon  know,  have  been,  and  will  be  for  a  year  or  two  to 
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come,  mostly  devoted  to  the  ereotion  of  our  centre  building.  The  bnild- 
ing  is  now  in  progress,  and  we  hope  will  be  inclosed  the  present  season. 
The  funds  for  its  completion  are  not  all  secnred  as  vet,  althongh  gradual 
increase  has  been  effected  during  the  past  year,  chid9y  by  the  aid  of  Pro- 
fessors. 

You  ask  if  ^'the  time  for  our  mflgority  is  not  near  at  hand?"  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is,  but  the  necessity  for  enlarging  our  fa- 
cilities in  the  way  of  building  has  precluded  effort  for  permanent  endow- 
ments at  the  West 

We  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  patronage  through  the  Society, 
and  trust  we  are  in  some  good  degree  grateful  for  the  timely  aid  hitherto 
extended  to  us. 

Knox  OoUege. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  application  for 
aid  in  behalf  of  this  Institution : — 

When  you  made  the  first  appropriation  in  our  &Tor,  we  were  fire 
thousand  dollars  in  debt,  had  but  two  small  inoonrenient  buildings,  one  of 
which  has  since  been  devoted  to  other  uses;  our  library  was  sadly  defi- 
cient, and  we  had  but  four  professors,  with  two  assistants,  and  no  certun 
means  of  sustainins  them. 

We  have  now  three  commodious  brick  buildings,  have  added  to  our 
Library  and  apparatus  above  two  thousand  dollars,  have  six  professors, 
with  three  assistants,  and  the  Oolite  is  out  of  debt ;  and  we  have  an  en- 
dowment ftmd,  which  we  trust  will  soon  enable  us  to  live  and  meet  the 
educational  demands  of  the  community  which  looks  to  us  without  leaning 
on  your  treasury,  not  that  your  treasury  mav  be  relieved  of  its  burdens,  but 
enabled  to  extend  the  hand  which  has  helped  us,  to  the  newer  regions 
West. 

I  regret,  after  special  consultation  with  our  Committee,  to  be  able  to 
say  nothing  more  definite  aa  to  the  time  when  we  shall  try  to  ^^go  alansJ'^ 
The  build'mg  which  we  have  delayed  until  we  can  obtain  building  stone 
by  railway,  is  yet  to  be  erected.  We  have  yet  none  but  a  temporary 
Ohapel  and  Library,  Chemical  and  Philosophical  rooms.  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  nrospective  amount  of  our  endowment  fund,  but  we  understand 
enough  to  £uow  that  if  we  build  out  of  our  present  means,  the  Institution 
will  be  left  dependent  on  the  community  for  its  current  expenses.  This 
we  intend  to  avoid,  and  the  hope  of  our  Committee  is  to  ascertain  within 
the  current  year  something  near  the  probable  cost  of  our  main  building, 
the  amount  of  our  endowment  funds,  and  then  by  asking  some  special  as- 
sistance of  the  publio  under  your  sanction,  relieve  your  treasury  of  any 
farther  expense  in  our  behal£  This  we  might  and  hoped  to  have  done 
before,  but  the  causes  which  have  debiyed  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
have  delayed  us.  By  another  vear  we  oonfidentiy  hope  so  to  have  ma- 
tured our  pluia^  that  we  can  t^  precisely  what  we  have  to  accomplish  in 
order  to  relieve  you  of  all  care  on  our  account.  Meantime  the  Trustees 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  approbate  in  our  behalf  a  sum  at  least  equal  to 
what  we  have  had  the  present  year.  And  in  aiding  us,  we  hope  your 
Board  will  reflect  that,  though  our  treasury  is  now  comparativdy  prosper- 
ous, yet  we  have  thus  flar  drawn  every  year  ftom  our  permanent  ftmds  for 
temporary  support. 
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Beloit  OoUege. 
The  Trustees  of  this  Institation  aaj : — 

By  the  aariatanoe  yon  have  lieretofore  rendered  na,  we  have  been 
enabled  sneceesfnUy  to  advance  onr  undertaking.  We  can  anticipate  the 
time  as  not  very  far  distant,  when  we  shall  have  no  ftirlher  need  to  pre- 
sent oursdvea  before  yon  as  applicants  for  aid.  But  at  present,  all  the 
msons  we  have  been  able  to  nx^  upon  your  consideration  press  with  ftdl 
weight,  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  are  nearer  than  ever  before  to  the 
position  of  independence  to  which  yon  would  lei&d  us.  The  readiness 
vith  which  your  past  benefactions  have  been  bestowed,  assures  us  that  we 
bave  no  need  to  press  onr  present  suit.  With  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  appropriations  of  the  past  year^  we  rest  onr  application  on  the 
simple  statement  of  onr  condition  herewith  presented. 

The  Board  of  Tnuteea,  at  their  recent  meeting,  voted  to  add  $200  to 
the  salary  of  each  of  the  permanent  Faculty.  This  measnre  has  long  been 
anticipated,  and  patiently  watted  for.  It  could  not  in  justice  to  those  who 
have  faithfiolly  served  the  Institution  be  deferred.  The  increased  expense 
of  living  in  this  region,  made  it  an  imperative  necessity.  This  will  add 
some  $1,400  to  the  necessary  expenditure  for  years  to  come. 

The  Trustees  have  been  constrained  to  attempt  the  erection  of  an  ad- 
ditional building  for  students'  rooms.  The  work  is  in  progress,  and  the 
buHdtng  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  cost  of  thig 
improvement  will  be  about  five  tiionsand  dollars,  to  provide  fbr  which, 
some  donations  have  been  obtained,  and  fbrther  donations  and  loans,  at 
low  rates  of  interest,  are  to  be  solicited.  Whatever  debt  may  be  thus  in- 
curred, we  hope  to  wipe  off  within  a  few  years. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  endowment  of  a  new  Professorship, 
by  the  bonds  of  Rev.  H.  N.  Brinsmade,  D.  D.,  and  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Bushnell, 
eadi  for  $5000,  the  former  yielding  an  income  of  7  per  cent,  immediately, 
and  the  latter  after  the  first  of  January,  1856. 

A  system  of  scholarships  was  agreed  upon  early  in  the  last  year,  to  be 
offered  for  sale  in  this  region,  in  connection  with  an  effort  to  raise 
$50,000  toward  a  permanent  endowment.  An  ^gent  was  appointed,  who 
made  a  beginning  in  the  work!,  but  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors 
on  account  of  feeble  health,  and  we  have  thus  far  failed  to  secure  a  man 
to  fill  his  place.  We  hope  to  resume  the  work,  and  to  press  it  vigorously 
forward  at  an  early  date. 

The  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  Beloit  College  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced, that  the  best  interests  of  learning  and  religion  in  this  region  of 
country  require  the  presence  and  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  they 
have  undertaken  to  build  up.  They  feel  that  there  can  be  no  letting  down 
of  the  standard  of  scholarships,  or  of  the  high  moral  and  religious  aimd 
which  have  been  contemplated  from  the  outset  of  our  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  unequivocal  indications  that  the  public  mind  does  not 
extensively  and  fUly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  institution.  It  is 
thus  a  part  of  our  work  to  form  public  sentiment,  and  create  a  demand 
for  that  which  we  wish  to  give,  as  well  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
community. 

We  are  making  progress,  and  yet  our  work  is  but  begun.  The  diffi- 
culties which  attend  its  prosecution  increase  rather  than  diminish,  as  we 
advance.  We  have,  however,  atl  needed  encouragement  ftora  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  and  if  we  are  true  to  duty  whi!e  we  walk  by  faith^  God 
will  give  US  success,  and  use  the  results  of  our  work  for  his  glory. 
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Iowa  CoUtge. 

In  the  annual  application  for  aid  from  the  Trustees  of  this 
College,  it  is  said : — 

The  College  graduated  its  first  class  in  July  of  two  members,  who  to- 
gether with  another  who  nearly  completed  his  course,  are  now  studying 
weology  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  urge 
the  claims  of  loi^a  College,  as  they  are  in  a  good  measure  known  to  you. 
In  a  State  fast  fillmg  up  with  inhabitants,  whose  religious  and  civil  inter- 
ests are  so  intimately  connected  with  education — the  college  seeks  aid  to 
enable  it  to  prepare  for  the  future  demand  for  education,  and  to  do  the 
work  now  before  us  of  laying  the  foundation  of  many  generations,  and  in- 
structing the  few  now  ready  to  be  educated. 

The  tide  of  emigration  into  our  State  is  immense.  Every  house  is  in 
demand ;  rents  are  high  and  board  is  high — ^indications  of  the  prosperity 
we  are  enjoying.  But  these  things  for  the  present  retard  the  success  of 
the  College.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  our  students  in  their  poverty  to 
pay  these  prices.  To  meet  this  difficulty  we  have  a  building  designed  for 
aboardinff-house,  nearly  completed. 

The  Trustees  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  (having  its  origin  in  the 
General  Congregational  Association  of  Iowa)  "  to  raise  within  the  State 
during  the  year  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars;  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  endowment  of  four  permanent  scholarships  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  the  College ;  so  much  of  the  remainder  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  current  year  to  be  given  to  aid  this  class  of  young  men,  and  the  balance 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Trustees  may  direct."  The  following  considera- 
tions, among  others,  are  urged  by  them  as  reasons  for  entering  upon  the 
i^oresaid  effort — which  is  intended  to  be  a  general  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment by  the  friends  of  the  College  throughout  tlie  State. 

Our  churches  must  be  made  to  feel  that  their  future  ministry  must  bo 
raised  up  from  their  own  midst.  A  su])ply  from  abroad  to  keep  pa<ie  with 
the  growing  population  of  our  State  is  impossible.  Our  churches  must 
now  engage  in  bringing  forward  their  sons  for  the  work,  or  the  destitutions 
within  our  bottnds  will  soon  be  such  as  they  ^ave  never  begun  to  realize. 
This  is  the  great  motive  to  be  pressed  upon  them.  Still  the  many  inciden- 
tal advantages  to  our  State  of  a  well  organized  and  well  endowed  College 
are  by  no  means  to  be  ^vei  looked. 

That  Iowa  College  bids  fair  to  answer  the  ends  desired,  and  therefore 
merits  the  confidence  of  our  churches  and  the  friends  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, we  think  evident  from  t])e  following  facts: 

Ist.  It  is  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its  chartered  privileges  are  ample, 
and  it  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  whose  fixed  policy  ia 
to  give  increasing  efficiency  to  the  Institution,  that  it  may  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  State. 

2d.  It  merits  confidence  from  its  past  success  and  present  condition. 
It  is  but  little  more  than  six  years  since  the  first  active  efforts  in  its  be- 
half were  commenced.  It  was  then  without  funds,  without  lands,  without 
building,  teachers  or  students.  Now  its  present  building,  with  the  grounds 
about  it  (commanding  a  scenery  surpassed  nowhere  in  the  State  in  beauty), 
its  apparatus  and  cabinet — its  library  of  a  thousand  volumes,  together  with 
six  thousand  dollars  productive  funds,  are  estimated  to  be  worUi  at  a  fair 
valuation  over  twenty  thousand  dollars.  There  is  upon  this  property,  no 
incumbrance  whatever.    " Freedom  from  debt"  is  a  principle  strictly  ad- 
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hered  to  by  its  Trustees.  The  instrnotors  are  all  edttcaUd  men^  experi- 
enced in  thdr  work;  and  their  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  Institntion. 

The  four  regolar  Oollese  dasees  are  now  formed.  The  present  number 
In  both  departments,  Collegiate  and  Preparatory,  is  above  siity.  The 
character  of  the  teachers  for  piety  as  well  as  scholarship  is  well  known,  and 
the  general  deportment  of  the  students  is  highly  creditable. 

'Die  Institntion  is  thus  a  desirable  one  for  the  education  of  our  sons 
preparatory  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  or  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
the  learned  professions,  especially  that  of  the  Gospel  miuistry.  Of  this  lat- 
ter class  studying  with  the  ministry  in  view,  there  are  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  seven,  and  in  the  preparatory  six,  making  in  all  thirteen. 

The  College  also  has  many  friends,  both  East  and  West,  so  that  thus 
far  we  can  say,  the  ^^good  hand  of  our  God  has  been  upon  us.''  This  is 
its  present  condition. 

8d.  But  permit  usfbrther  to  say,  that  the  work  is  just  begun.  We  are 
St  this  hour  in  pressing  need  of  another  College  building,  worth  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  dollars ;  also  of  a  boarding-house  for  the  accommodation 
of  students,  and  of  additions  to  our  library,  apparatus,  ^.,  that  our  teach- 
ers may  have  increased  facilities  for  imparting  instruction.  We  have  need 
moreover  of  funds  for  the  endowment  of  Professorships,  and  of  Scholar- 
ships for  the  assistance  of  the  young  men  in  our  churcnes,  who  have  the 
deare,  bat  not  the  ability,  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  It  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  churches,  that  the  most  of  what  has  been  done  hitherto  for 
the  College  within  the  State,  has  been  done  by  the  ministers.  Most  of 
them,  wi^  theur  limited  salaries,  have  given  annually  from  five  to  fifty 
dollars  each.  ' 

WiUenierg  College. 

Three  years  since  the  Board  were  assured,  by  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Institution,  that  if  the  sum  of  $5,000,  in  addition 
to  what  had  been  previously  given,  could  be  furnished  by  the 
Society,  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  for  future  support  and  pro- 
gress upon  contributions  from  Lutheran  Churches,  and  thus 
3ie  Society  be  relieved  from  further  appropriations  for  its 
benefit.  The  pledge  of  $5,000  was  accordingly  riven  to  the 
Institution,  witn  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  redeemed 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  annum.  This  has  been  done  for  the 
past  three  years,  leaving  $2,000  still  due. 

All  the  facts  that  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board, 
alike  show  that  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
are  inde£Eitigable  in  their  efforts  to  place  it  upon  a  permanent 
foundation.  They  have  obtained  subscriptions  to  their  En- 
dowment Fund,  amounting  to  some  $5,000,  during  the  last 
year. 

The  President  writes : 

I  trust  that  when  our  poor  churches  shall  have  heen  enabled,  by  the 
aid  of  your  Society,  to  establish  the  College  on  a  firm  and  lastiug  basis, 
they  will  be  able  to  say  to  all  the  youth  whom  God  shall  call  to  the 
nunistry,  that  they  shall  not  be  hindered  for  want  of  means  from  a  proper 
preparatory  education. 
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German  Evangelical  Missouri  ChUege. 

In  applying  for  further  aid,  the  conductors  of  this  Instita* 
tion  say : —  , 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kind  feeling  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  your  benevolent  Society  towards  our  College,  and  the  Lord's  work 
among  us.  We  have  received  another  token  of  your  sympathy  in  sending 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gnldin  to  our  Annual  Conference.  He  nas  visited  our  Col- 
lege ;  his  report  will  be  before  the  Board  in  your  approaching  meeting, 
and  from  that  reason  we  need  not  to  say  so  much  in  our  present  report  to 
increase  your  warm  interest  in  our  cause,  ffe  will,  and  Me  may  speak  for 
it.  The  visit  of  this  venerable  brother  in  Christ  has  recreated  and  com- 
forted us,  and  it  will  be  remembered  with  great  pleasure  by  every  one  who 
shaked  hands  with  him. 

The  largest  number  of  students  in  the  theological  department  was 
twelve;  three  of  whom  entered  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord  after  a  triennial 
course  of  studies.  Another  one  left  the  College  to  go  to  Texas.  Besides 
them,  two  young  men,  who  spent  one  year  at  the  College,  left  it,  and  are 
now  employed  as  teachers  at  school.  We  had  also  for  a  while  a  former 
Catholic  Priest  in  it,  who  renounced  Popery,  joined  our  Church,  and  now 
takes  charge  of  one  of  our  churches. 

Our  Institution  received  some  aid  from  the  ^^  Fatherland  "  during  the 
past  year,  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  G.  Wall,  who  was  our  delegate 
to  the  *^  Eirchentag  "  (Church  Convention)  at  Bremen.  He  also  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  library  for  our  College  of  more  than  1,500  volumes.  So  we 
were  able  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $800,  which  remained  unpaid,  as  mentioned 
in  our  last  Report. 

The  disbursements  and  necessities  for  the  year,  from  June,  1854,  to 
1855,  are  estimated  as  follows : — Salaries  of  two  Professors,  $750 ;  Steward, 
$150, — $900.  Board,  clothing,  wages,  insurance,  food,  books,  stationery, 
repairs,  &c..  $1,500.    Total,  $2,400. 

Tou  will  see  that  our  Instructors  have  but  a  small  salary,  while  they 
are  toiling  hard.  We  wish  we  could  do  more  for  them.  The  Professors 
board  themselves.  Rev.  D.  Eroehnke,  employed  as  teacher  and  stew- 
ard, boards  with  the  students.  The  estimate  Km  incrtoMed  in  the  mm 
of  $400,  (noing  to  the  high  price  of  most  all  the  necessities  of  life.  We 
know  not  whether  we  can  meet  all  our  expenses  with  the  sum  as  stated 
above.  Most  all  the  farmers  in  the  county  wherein  the  College  is  situated 
had  no  crop  of  com  and  potatoes.  Potatoes  cost  now  $1  80  a  bushel  at 
St.  Louis;  there  we  will  have  to  buy  them,  and  send  them  to  the  College, 
50  miles  far.  We  can  hardly  expect  the  same  support  of  our  churches  for 
the  ensuing  year,  as  we  usually  receive  it.  The  crop  has  failed  generally, 
and  laborers  pay  high  for  food.  Looking  at  the  prospects  we  have  for  the 
next  time  could  discourage  us ;  but  looking  up  to  the  faitiiful  Lord,  whose 
assistance  we  have  experienced  hitherto,  we  keep  up  our  courage. 

Our  convictions  of  the  importance  of  beginning  a  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment have  increased.  Our  Conference  have  agreed  to  commence,  but 
whether  we  are  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  next  year,  God  knows  I  K  it 
pleases  Him,  He  has  ways  and  means  at  all  times  I 

And  now  we  refer  to  our  earnest  appeal  made  at  the  close  of  our  last 
Report,  and  pray  you  to  take  it  into  earnest  consideration.  May  the  Lord 
direct  your  hearts  to  do  His  good  will,  and  mavHe  bless  your  efforts  to 
see  evangelical  influence  spread  over  the  great  West. 
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Pacific  University,    {Oregon^ 

TO  THB  BOAHD  07  DIBB0T0B8. 

GtmUe/Mn: — At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Tnalatin  Academy  and 
Pacnfic  UniTerntY  held  this  day,  it  was  resolved  to  renew  our  application 
for  aid  to  your  Sodety,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  apply.  I 
herewith  forward  our  request 

The  Trustees  are  happy,  while  asking  continned  aid,  to  assure  yoar 
Society  and  the  liberal  friends  of  onr  Institation,  that  it  has  improved  in 
oharacter  and  prospects  during  the  year. 

An  early  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  increased  privi- 
legea,  which  were  granted  in  a  new  charter,  giving  us  the  style  of  **  Tna- 
la&n  Academy  and  Pacific  University.^'  A  cop^  of  the  charter  I  have 
forwarded  to  your  Secretary.  We  are  now  permitted  to  hold  any  amount 
of  property  within  the  limit  of  $500,000. 

The  people  around  the  Institution  have  manifested  increasing  interest 
in  its  welfare  and  prospects,  and  have  liberally  responded  to  our  appeal 
for  land  and  money.  They  have  donated  885  acres  of  land,  mostly  con* 
taCTOns  and  near  the  Institution,  worth  $7,700,  and  $5,800  in  money,  pay- 
able in  annual  instalments,  all  within  five  years.  We  expect  $8,500  more 
within  the  year,  and  to  secure  all  these  funds,  and  make  them  more 
valuable  as  the  lastitution  progresses.  They  will  be  used  chiefly  in  erect- 
ing buildings.  You  will  see  that  our  dependence  for  the  support  of  Gol- 
ki^te  Professors  must  be  upon  Eastern  friends,  through  your  Society.  It 
is,  in  ibct,  the  prospect  of  aid  from  you  that  has  given  us  confidence  to  go 
ItHrward^  and  the  people  confidence  in  us.  For  the  present,  our  stabQity, 
and  our  hope  of  being  the  almoner  of  blessings  to  this  land,  must  depend 
upon  your  stability,  and  our  connection  with  you.  Our  roots  have  not 
gone  down  deep  enough,  or  spread  out  widely  enough,  to  give  itself  sup- 
port without  being  annually  enriched  from  abroad. 

The  students  in  the  Collegiate  Department  have  increased  in  number ; 
three  being  about  to  enter  Uie  Freshmen  Class,  and  eight  or  ten  others 
bdng  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  three  freshmen  are  professors  of 
religion ;  two  of  them  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.  The  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  Institution  has  been  wi^  us  its  highest  and 
most  sacred  interest. 

The  Academical  Department  has  regularly  from  80  to  60  pupils  per 
term,  which  supports  its  teachers. 

Professor  Marsh  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  University;  and, 
at  his  earnest  and  repeated  request  for  more  help,  the  Trustees  have 
elected  £.  D.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  an  Alumnus  of  Vermont  University,  Professor 
of  Languages.    He  will  enter  upon  his  labors  in  April  next. 

We  therefore  need  more  aid  from  your  Societv,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
$1200  (twelve  hundred  dollars)  from  May  next,  tne  date  of  our  half-yearly 
payment. 

We  have  done,  and  are  doing,  all  in  our  power  t<5  make  this  University 
worthy  of  its  name,  although  we  thus  depend  upon  you.  The  eyes  of 
many  intelligent  citizens  turn  to  it  with  confidence  and  hope.  To  cripple 
its  strength,  or  forsake  it,  would  send  regret  and  sorrow  into  many  fami- 
lies, and  crush  the  awakened  aspirations  of  manv  persevering  youths, — 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  it  has  awakened,  and  which  every  Christian 
pmlanthropist  loves  to  see  around,  in  the  bosoms  of  our  coming  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  our  um  that  it  shall  equal  any  Institution  in  the  land  in  the 
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facilities  of  edaoatioiif  in  the  thoronghneas  of  its  iDstraotion,  and  the  higli 
character  of  its  scholars. 

We  feel  that  onr  Pacific  coast,  in  all  departments  of  Society,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Church  and  ministry,  demands  the  highest  order  of  mind,  with 
superior  mental  and  moral  culture.  We  have  such  minds.  Shall  we  have 
the  culture?  G.  H.  Atkinson. 

Heidelberg  OoUege. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  fiom  the 
Trustees  of  Heidelberg  College,  through  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Q-er- 
hart,  President.  <   . 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Faculty  of  Heidelberg  GoUegd,  feel  Tery 
thankful  to  your  Society  for  the  favorable  notice  taken  of  our  Institution, 
and  for  the  resolution  to  aid  us  in  the  amount  of  $5(K),  provided  tiiat  the 
ftinds  admit  of  it.  Although  your  treasurer  has  not  been  able  to  remit 
this  sum  to  us,  as  we  learn  from  your  Secretary,  we^  are  nevertheless  en- 
couraged by  your  action.  Onr  necessities  being  as  great  as  thev  were  two 
years  ago,  and  our  sphere  of  influence  having  been  considerably  en- 
larged, we  are  constrained  to  renew  our  original  application.  This  is  here- 
by done. 

The  general  posture  of  our  Institution  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Bacon  visited  us.  Arrangements  are  now  being' 
made  by  tli^  Faculty  and  Board  to  elect  another  JProfessor,  for  our  wants 
are  such,  that  if  our  College  is  to  be  carried  forward  at  all  snccessfally, 
another  Professor  must  be  added  to  onr  number.  For  his  support,  our 
chief  dependence  is  the  hope  that  your  Society  will  be  able  to  come  to  our 
eifectual  relief. 

We  now  have  a  Junior  Glass  in  the  classical  course,  and  all  the  classes 
in  the  scientific  course  are  for  the  second  year  fully  organized.  At  our 
Oommencement,  celebrated  on  the  SOth  of  June  last,  the  first  class  in  the 
scientific  course  was  graduated.  Whilst  the  higher  classes  are  advancing 
ft'om  year  to  year,  the  lower  classes  continue  to  be  filled  up.  Our  labors 
have  thus  increased  whilst  our  number  (four)  has  remained  the  same. 
During  the  last  summer  session  we  had  120  students  in  actual  attendance. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  that  raged  with  great  violence  in  Tif- 
fin during  the  summer,  and  to  the  general  failure  of  crops  in  Northern 
Ohio,  as  well  as  to  some  other  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify, 
our  number  is  not  as  large  at  present.  There  are  90  in  actual  attendance. 
We  expect  an  accession  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session.  The  moral 
deportment  of  our  students  generally  has  been  very  good.  But  two  cases 
have  for  a  year  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Faculty  that  demanded  se- 
vere discipline. 

The  progress  of  the  Theological  Seminary  has  been  very  encouraging. 
From  9  to  12  Students  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  con- 
tinually for  three  years.  During  the  last  summer  9  young  men  were  dis- 
missed with  a  recommendation  to  be  recognized  by  the  church  Judicato- 
ries as  applicants  for  Licensure.  Of  these  7  are  foreign  Germans,  and 
with  one  exception  are  all  able  to  speak  the  English  language.  Several  of 
them  are  able,  also,  to  officiate  in  it.  Tlie  other  two  are  American  Ger- 
mans, but  have  both  languages  at  their  command.  These  have  all  been 
located  at  important  points,  four  in  Ohio,  two  in  Western  Pennsjflvania, 
one  in  Detroit,  Michigan ;  one  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Iowa.  At  present 
there  are  again  11  students  connected  with  tlie  Seminary,  of  whom  n» 
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are  fbr^gn  Germana,  and  but  itoo  are  unable  to  ftpeak  the  German^lan- 
gnage.    These,  howeyer,  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  it. 

These  statements  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  trath  of  the  representa- 
tions given  in  onr  first  application.  Onr  Institntions  are  Anglo-Gerraan. 
Although  created  and  sustained  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio  of  the  German  Re- 
Ibnned  Church,  in  which  the  Enippliah  language  prevails  extensively,  yet 
her  misBion  respects  mainly  the  Beformed  portion  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  German  population,  and  her  InstitQtions  are  designed  chiefly  to 
prepare  pious  young  Germans  of  American  or  European  birth,  not  only  to 
preach  the  GkMspel  to  the  destitute,  but  also  to  hold  direct  personal  com- 
munion with  different  claases  of  society  through  the  medium  of  two  lan- 
guages. Already  it  la  the  case  that  in  some  of  our  cities  and  larger  to wns^ 
and  at  some  places  in  the  countir,  the  children  of  foreigners  I'^qnire  re- 
ligious instruction  to  be  communicated  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the 
Ckwpel  18  preached,  the  Ohurch  of  Christ  is  sustained,  and  extended  among 
our  foreign  population  in  a  manner  tljat  the  genius  and  progress  of  our 
oonntry  demand.  The  German  Church  keeps  pace  with  the  powerful 
anmilating  process  that  is  going  forward  irresistibly  both  East  and  West. 
We  feel  convinced  that  an  exclusively  German  education  cannot  in  the 
end  meet  the  wants  of  our  country,  of  the  church,  nor  of  the  Germans 
themselves.  Our  Institutions,  we  think,  present  a  reliable  medium  through 
which  you  can  aid  in  acoompHshing  a  momentous  work. 

Inasmuoh  as  onr  first  application  was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  your 
Teotli  Annual  Report,  and  you  are  all  therefore  acquainted  with  the  facts 
stated  respectiuff  the  history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America 
and  her  Institutions  at  Tiffin,  as  well  as  with  the  reasons  urged  to  sustain 
our  application,  I  judge  that  any  repetition  in  this  paper  would  be  both 
out  of  place  and  unnecessary.  I  would  only  add,  therefore,  that  those 
reasons  still  exist,  and  could  be  urged  with  more  convinclDg  force.    Onr 

gbere  of  influence  has  widened ;  onr  success  is  encouraging ;  but  our  wants 
ve  become  greater  and  more  urgent. 

The  attachment  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  to  her  original  order 
and  doctrines  as  set  forth  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  of  whidb  the  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  Bacon  speaks  decidedly  in  his  **  Report,"  has  not  diminished,  but 
is  steadily  increasing  in  our  midst  as  the  different  narratives  of  the  state  of 
religion  by  the  classes  abundantly  testify.  Simultaneously  with  this,  an 
'  intelligent  aversion  to  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  strengthening.  Ministers  and  people  seem  generally  to  embrace  their 
precious  Reformation  Exponent  of  Bible  Truth  with  the  freshness  of  a 
nrst  love.  The  system  of  Catechetical  instruction  is  practised  with  grow- 
ing fidelity  and  zeal,  as  a  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  children  and 
youth,  that  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  re- 
liable means,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  produce  godly  sorrow  for  sin 
and  lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Trusting  that  yon  may  feel  justified  and  be  able  to  grant  our  Institution 
an  appropriation,  this  application  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  faculty  of  Heidelberg  College. 

The  foregoing  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  previous  history 
of  these  Institutions,  make  it  obvious — 1.  That  they  are  as  a 
body  under  judicious  and  efficient  management,  and  have  a 
steady  and  healthful  growth  in  all  that  fits  a  College  for  its 
appropriate  work.  2.  That  the  conductors  of  these  Institu- 
tions are  faithful  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
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to  tbe  fttmost  the  reaonroes  of  their  own  fields  ETidence  of 
this  has  ever  been  r^arded  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
aid  3.  That  with  united  and  persevering  efforts,  East  and 
West^  they  may  ultimately,  one  and  all,  be  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent basis.  4.  That  in  consequenoe  of  tne  rapid  growth  of 
the  West,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  of  which  at  periods 
not  remote  they  may  largely  avail  themselves,  the  method  of 
aid  adopted  by  the  Society  is  likely  to  make  the  least  draft 
upon  Eastern  reaouices,  while  Institutions  are  kept  in  efficient 
op^Tttion  from  the  very  in£sin<^  of  the  communities  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  6.  That  in  consequence  of  their 
number,  and  the  urgency  of  their  wants^  the  distractions 
among  the  Churches  caused  by  the  presentation  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Institutions,  which  led  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  would  be  very  much  increased, 
should  it  be  now  dissolved.  6.  That  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  exercised  by  the  Board  in  the  reception  of  new  Institu- 
tions, and  the  guards  against  an  unnecessarily  protracted  de- 
pendence upon  the  Society  on  the  part  of  those  which  are 
aided,  the  number  upon  its  list  and  consequently  the  demands 
upon  its  treasury  are  steadily  increasing.  A  peculiar  urgency, 
therefore,  exists  for  pushing  forward  its  operations  with  all 
practicable  vigor,  that  it  may  finish  its  work  in  the  older 
States,  and  employ  its  fall  resources  for  the  benefit  of  Institu- 
tions further  on  towards  the  Pacific  It  is  an  encouraging 
&ct  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  may  be  given  to  Heidel- 
berg College,  some  $5000  would  be  sufficient  to  take  the  Soci- 
ety out  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

BEVIVALS  AND  CONCEET  OF    PRAYER. 

We  record  the  feet  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Institutions  aided  have  been  blessed  with  the  eflEu- 
sions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the  year. 

Marietta  OoUege. 

The  term  wbich  has  just  closed,  has  been  marked  by  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  Institution,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  record 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  his  good  hand  upon  us,  and  to  his  people  for  the 
petitions  which  they  ha^^e  put  up  in  our  behalf. 

The  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  in  February,  was  anticipa- 
ted by  many  Christians  here  with  earnest  prayer  for  the  College.  The  day 
itself  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Soon  after  we  began  to  hear  the  in- 
quiry, ^*  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?^'  from  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  term,  near  the  last  of  April,  the  work  continued  quietJy  and  without 
excitement.  No  foreign  help  was  called  in,  no  extraordinary  means  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  yet  the  College  has  never  witnessed  a  more  signal 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  work  only  about  one  third  of  the  whole  nnm- 
ber  of  stndents  were  the  professed  friends  of  Christ.  At  the  close  of  the 
term  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  having  decided  to^  choose  Christ  for  their 
portion,  about  two  thirds  of  onr  beloved  pnpils  are  numbered  and  we  trust 
m  very  deed  among  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer.  I  know  that  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  your  Society  will  rejoice  with  us  in  this  great  blessing,  and 
that  they  will  unite  their  prayers  with  ours  at  the  throne  of  grace  thai  it 
nay  be  oontinued. 

[Pres.  Smith.] 

Illinois  College, 

You  will  join  with  us  in  thanking  God  that  Illinois  College  is  offom 
writed  viih  a  r&ohal.  It  seems  quite  as  general  and  quite  as  hopeful  of 
great  results  as  the  revival  of  last  winter.  It  began  in  College  with  no 
special  effort  or  interest  in  any  of  the  churches,  about  one  week  before  the 
ftst  for  Colleges.  That  day  was  one  of  great  interest  and  power,  and  the 
work  received  a  new  impulse.  It  is  now  (March  8d)  extending  itself  in 
the  Congregational  and  N.  S.  Presbyterian  churches  and  in  the  Female 
Academy. 

Of  the  number  of  converts  in  College  I  cannot  speak,  but  it  is  already 
oonnderable.  We  have  a  prayer-meeting  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  morning  prayers,  at  which  near  fifty 
students  are  generally  present.  They  are  seasons  6f  the  right  hand  of  God. 
One  after  another  of  our  young  men  there  come  out  and  declare  themselves 
on  the  Lord^s  side.    Pray  for  us. 

The  revival  of  last  winter  seemed  to  be  cut  short  by  the  burning  of  our 
College  building  and  a  Christmas  yacation.  Pray  that  this  may  continue 
till  aJlare  brought  in.  I  notice  this  year  the  same  bringing  up  of  the  claims 
(^the  ministry  and  of  the  missionary  work  as  last  year.  Indeed  the  work 
commenced  seemingly  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mun- 
ger,  returned  Missionary  from  India,  who  spent  a  Sabbatli  here  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Board.  He  is  a  good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  and 
if  we  can  only  send  enough  such  Missionaries  I  believe  God  will  convert 
all  India.  The  Lord  blessed  his  simple  and  pious  plea  for  missions  in  In- 
dia as  the  means  of  converting  some  of  our  young  men  and  greatly  waking 
up  our  praying  students  to  prayer  and  Christian  activity.  Again  I  say, 
pray  that  the  blessing  may  be  poured  upon  us  as  long  as  there  is  any  room 
to  receive  it. 

[Pres.  Stubtbvaht,] 

In  a  Btibsequent  communication  he  states  the  number  of 
hopeful  converts  at  "  eight  or  ten,"  and  says  that  of  their  last 
graduating  class,  consisting  of  /«?,  nine  were  members  of 
Christian  churches. 

BeUnt  (hUege. 

The  Fast  Day  was  an  occasion  of  much  solemnity  and  interest ;  and  we 
record  with  gratitude  some  tokens  of  the  presence  and  work  of  the  Divine 
^rit  in  the  College.  The  students'  meetings  have  been  well  sustained 
dnring  the  year  by  the  constant  attendance  of  a  large  part  of  those  who 
inrofeaB  religion,  and  tliere  have  been  three  or  four  cases  of  hopeful  oonver- 
rion.  Still  there  are  lamentable  signs  Uiat  we  need  a  more  copious  elu- 
sion of  the  Spirit's  influence,  to  deepen  the  tone  of  piety  among  us  and 
secure  the  highest  success  of  our  work. 

[Pres.  Chapin.] 
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Knox  College. 

The  College  has  grown  steadily  in  the  confidence  of  the  puhlic,  and  we 
have  not  heen  left  the  past  year  without  direct  tokens  of  God*s  favor 
in  the  oonversion  of  souls.  We  hope  and  trust  however  that  another  year 
may  not  pass  over  ns  without  more  multiplied  instances  of  conversion  than 
we  have  to  report  the  present  year.  Changes  are  going  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  a  rapid  increase  of  population  around  us,  of  a  nature  to  ahsorb 
the  attention,  and  chill  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Christians  among  us.  We 
hope  and  trust  that  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  friends  of  evangelical 
education  in  the  West,  Qod  will  arrest  the  current  of  worldliness  and 
tarn  ns  again  to  himself. 

[Pres.  Blasohasd.] 

Wcibath  Cbllege. 

The  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges  was  numerously  and  very  seriously 
attended.  The  Divine  Spirit  was  evidently  present.  A  deep  seriousness 
followed.  Daily  prayer-meetings  were  well  attended.  Several  hopeful 
conversions  occurred  and  severiu  were  admitted  to  the  church.  For  thir- 
teen years  there  has  never  been  a  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges  without 
special  solemnity  and  special  proofs  of  the  presence  of  the  Spint. 

[Pres.  Whtte,] 

WiUenberg  ChlJege. 

The  session  which  has  just  closed  (March  2l8t)  was  more  numerously 
attended  than  any  previous  one.  In  connection  with  the  death  of  one  of 
our  students  we  held  special  meetings,  preaching  every  night  in  the  chapel, 
and  five  or  six  young  men  professed  a  change  of  heart,  and  the  state  of 
piety  in  the  whole  Institution  was  greatly  improved. 

[Prof.  Conrad.] 

During  a  season  of  three  or  four  weeks  last  winter,  we  enjoyed  special 
spiritual  iufiuences,  and  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
unconverted.  Several  individuals  professed  a  hope  whose  conduct  since 
has  adorned  their  profession,  but  we  feel  greatly  the  want  of  a  general  re- 
vival. We  cannot  but  lament  this.  One  reason  of  it  no  doubt  is,  that  the 
President  and  Professors  in.  the  Collegiate  Department  are  so  burdened 
in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  in  their  number,  with  too  much  labor 
merely  in  the  way  of  daily  teaching,  that  they  cannot  exert  that  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  students  by  private  intercourse  which  they  otherwise 
would.  There  are  thirty-four  candidates  for  tlie  ministry  in  the  Collegiate 
and  Preparatory  Classes* 

[Pres.  SPEfiCHEK.] 

We  are  happy  here  to  announce  that  the  premium  of  $150, 
offered  in  our  Kinth  Report  for  the  best  Essay  on  Prayer  for 
Colleges,  has  been  awarded.  Of  something  more  than  thirty 
manuscripts  submitted  to  the  Committee,  tne  one  written  by 
Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College,  was  deemed  best 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  From  the  ability  with  which  it 
is  written,  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  its  discussions,  the 
fulness  of  its  details,  its  adaptation  to  awaken  the  conscience, 
move  the  heart,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the  power  of  prayer 
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— together  with  the  spirii  of  prajrer,  which  seems  to  breathe 
through  every  page — it  cannot  fail  with  the  Divine  blessing  • 
to  become  a  most  effective  instrument  in  arousing  the  churches 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.    It  is  now 
in  press. 

KNDOWMBNTB. 

In  our  Ninth  Report  it  was  shown  that  the  leading  and 
most  effective  method  adopted  by  the  Church  in  dirorent 
ages,  in  order  to  secure  a  properly  qualified  ministry,  was  the 
establishment  of  Institutions  of  liearning.  We  will  now  call 
attention  to  the  provisions  which  have  been  made  at  different 
periods  by  endowments,  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  secure  the 
leading  object  of  such  Institutions. 

We  might  go  back  in  our  review  to  the  Schools  of  the 
Prophets,  which  were  evidently  in  a  great  measure  sustained 
by  charitable  contributions.  We  know  that  such  contributions 
were  made  for  the  beneifit  of  the  one  over  which  the  prophet 
Ehsha  presided  at  Gilgal,  of  which  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets," 
or  students,  availed  themselves  in  a  season  of  famine ;  and  the 
argument  used  by  Gehazi,  the  avaricious  servant  of  Elisha, 
with  the  departing  Naaman,  in  order  to  secure  a  gift,  was  the 
affirmatiofi  that  two  indigent  students  had  just  then  arrived 
from  Mount  Ephraim  to  join  the  School  of  the  Prophets. 

But  we  need  not  search  the  records  of  the  past  for  scattered 
and  incidental  notices  which  might  indicate  the  views  and  the 
practice  of  the  Church  in  each  successive  age.  By  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  we  come  into  the  comparatively 
clear  light  of  history.  The  question  is  not  yet  settled  by  ec- 
clesiastical historians,  whether  previously  to  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Alexandrine  teachers  enjoyed  any  public  stipends. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  when  Constantino  em- 
braced Christianity  he  made  public  provision  for  the  payment 
of  regular  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  Christian  schools,  and 

S;ve  his  assistance  in  sustaining  poor  scholars.  On  the  au- 
ority  of  Mosheim,  schools  were  established  by  him  and  suc- 
ceeding Christian  Emperors  in  many  of  the  towns.  Libraries 
were  aJso  formed,  and  literary  men  encouraged  by  stipends,  by 
privileges,  and  by  honors. 

While  cathedral  schools  flourished  from  the  fifth  century 
onward,  vast  sums  appear  to  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Bishops,  by  means  of  which  they  could  educate  chari- 
tably a  competent  number  of  men  to  fill  the  sacred  ofi&ces  of 
ihe  Church.      The  Convent  of  lona,  to  which  allusion  was 
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made  in  our  Ninth  Eeport,  was  possessed  of  a  valuable  library, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  facilities  requisite  to  a  thorough 
course  of  study.  In  the  College  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  modelled  after  the 
School  of  lona,  "  foreign  students  were  supported,  and  gratui- 
tously furnished  with  lodging,  diet,  clothes  and  books.  Mul- 
titudes, both  of  the  nobility  and  commoners  of  England,  were 
educated  here  without  charge." 


OBIGIN  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

We  may  now  look  at  Universities  and  Colleges,  the  Insti- 
tutions that  next  rose  into  being.  They  had  their  origin,  as 
was  shown  in  a  previous  Eeport,  in  the  demands  of  the  Church 
for  a  competent  ministry.  As  they  reach  down  into  our 
times,  and  naye  had  so  much  to  do  in  giving  shape  to  the  In- 
stitutions of  this  country,  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  of 
their  origin,  their  objects,  the  methods  adopted  to  secure  those 
objects,  and  their  practical  workings,  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  in  respect  to  the  enterprise  in  which  the 
Society  is  engaged.  The  lacts  now  to  be  stated  have  been 
derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  but  those  which  have 
special-  reference  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford 
were  taken  principally  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Commission,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
1852,  and  published  in  a  folio  of  742  pages. 

The  students  who  resorted  to  Oxfora  in  early  times  lived 
in  the  houses  of  the  townspeople.  At  one  time  they  were  to 
be  found  even  in  taverns,  hovels,  and  the  turrets  of  the  city 
walls.  In  some  cases  a  number  of  youths  sufl&cient  to  support 
an  authorized  teacher,  who  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  or  a  graauate 
in  one  of  the  superior  Faculties,  occupied  with  him  a  whole 
tenement,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  Inn,  Hostel,  House,  or 
Hall.  These  were'originallv  mere  boarding-houses  established 
by  the  various  religious  orders  for  students  of  their  own  fra- 
ternities, in  which  the  scholars  lived  together  under  certain 
superintendence.  At  first  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  business  of  instruction.  This  was  conducted  entirely 
by  the  University. 

COLLEGES  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  INDIGENT. 

The  great  majority  of  students  in  ancient  times  were  very 
poor,  and  many  were  even  mendicants.    "  When  I  was  a  lad/' 
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says  Luther,  ''  I  was  wont  to  go  out  with  my  companions 
b^ging  food  for  our  sustentation,  while  we  were  at  school.*' 
In  one  of  these  expeditions  they  sang  their  carols  before  the 
door  of  Madame  Cotta,  and  Luther  was  invited  in,  and  treated 
by  her  as  a  son,  and  supported  till  he  went  to  the  University, 
lacenses  to  beg  were  issued  by  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, or  his  commissary,  so  late  as  the  year  1572.  Colleges 
were  originally  established  for  the  sole  benefit  of  ^'  poor  stu- 
dents.'' This  IS  made  obvious  by  the  expressed  intentions  of 
their  founders,  by  the  phraseolojgy  of  their  8tatutes,and  the  limited 
amount  of  aid  granted  to  the  incumbents  of  fellowships,  schol- 
arships, &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  smallness  of  an  income  from  other 
sources,  on  the  ground  of  which  all  daim  to  such  aid  was  for- 
feited. The  founders  designed  to  supply  poor  students  so  long 
as  diey  were  poor,  and  so  long  as  they  were  students,  but  no 
longer,  with  a  maintenance  decent  ana  honest,  but  of  a  very 
fimgal  character.  The  Soyal  Commissioners  say,  '*  In  an  age 
when  learning  was  regarded  as  ignoble  by  the  great,  and  when 
nearly  all  but  the  great  were  poor,  persons  willing  to  enter  the 
University  as  students  could  hardly  be  found,  except  amon^ 
the  poor.''  At  Balliol  College,  the  Fellows  were  at  first  at 
lowed  for  their  commons,  or  daily  food,  one  penny  each  on 
week  days,  and  two  pence  on  Sundays.  Sixty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  College,  it  was  raised  to  eleven  pence  a 
week ;  and  two  centuries  later,  to  sixteen  pence  a  week  for 
oonunons,  together  with  twenty  shillings  and  eight  pence  as 
an  allowance  for  salary.  The  Colleges  founded  even  after  the 
Beformation  appear  to  have  partaken  of  this  eleemosynary 
character,  although  change  of  times  led  to  a  nominal  augmen- 
tation  of  the  emoluments  of  Fellows. 


OBIQIN  OF  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENTS. 

At  first)  support  was  afforded  to  many  students  as  an  alms 
by  the  crown,  tne  nobility,  die  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and 
the  monasteries.    But  these  ^'  exhibitions,"  *  as  such  benefac* 


*  All  exhibition,  as  that  term  is  nov  used,  is  sofmeChing  like  a  College  seh^- 
anhip,  in  the  gift  of  a  partiealar  school,  ooonpany,  Ae,,  bat  the  exhibitioner  has- 
no  priTileges  beyond  the  peeoniarj  emolamenl^  and  it  does  not  interfere  with 
his  flitting  for  an  ordinary  seholanhip.  In  Cambridge  University  there  are 
exhibitions  for  students  in  the  eift  of  the  following  Companies  in  liondon,  Ti& : 
Bowyers,  Carpenter^  Clothmalers^  Cordwainers,  Cutlers^  Fishmongers^  Gold- 
smiths^ Groeera,  Haberdaiher%  Leather  Sellen^  Mercery  Merehant  Tailoa^ 
Selteii^  and  Skinnen. 
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tions  were  called,  often,  expired  with  the  benefactor,  or  ceased 
from  other  causes,  and  a  desire  naturally  grew  up  in  benevo- 
lent minds,  to  perpetuate  their  charity.  This,  however,  could 
not  be  done,  except  by  placing  endowments  in  the  hands  of 
corporate  bodies.  The  privileges  of  incorporation  had  been 
acquired  by  many  Monastic  Institutions ;  and  it  was  through 
Monasteries  and  Hospitals  that  those  who  desired  to  give 
support,  even  to  secular  students— or  those  not  bound  by 
monastic  vows  or  rules — sought  at  first  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  several  religious  Orders 
had  obtained  possession  of  Houses  in  Oxford,  which  contained 
secular  students,  and  exercised  ereat  influence  in  the  Universi- 
ty. The  early  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  Oxford ;  and,  both  in  Prance  and  England, 
there  was  a  fierce  contest  between  the  Friars  and  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  dominant  in  the  Universities. 

From  these  elements  the  Collegiate  system  was  formed. 
The  first  regular  College,  and  the  type  of  all  the  rest,  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  Merton  College,  fbunded  by 
Walter  de  Merton,  and  chartered  A.  D.  1264.  In  this  Insti- 
tution was  fully  realized  the  idea  of  a  self-governing  Society, 
with  perpetual  succession,  distinct  from  the  Monastic  Orders, 
estabhshed  in  Oxford  itself  and  designed  mainly  to  support 
scholars.  Such  Institutions  were  called  Colleges,  from  the 
term  which,  in  the  purer  days  of  the  Latin  language,  signified 
an  incorporated  Society,  or  body  politic,  and  thev  sustained  to 
the  University  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  the  individual 
states  of  this  Union  to  the  General  Government.  One  of  the 
motives  of  the  founder  of  Merton  Cellege,  was  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  regular  clergy,  more  especially  that  of  the 
Mendicant  Friars.  The  founders  of  most  of  the  older  Colleges 
now  in  existence  were  probably  influenced  by  similar  motives. 
The  example  of  Merton  was  rapidly  foUowea  and  extensively 
imitated  in  Oxford,  in  Cambridge,  and  perhaps  other  Univer- 
sities, and  thus  complete  independence  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
in  the  work  of  education  was  finally  secured. 

This  revolution  was  very  much  facilitated  by  the  feet,  that 
the  abuses  of  Monasteries  had  become  so  great  and  flagrant, 
that  the-  inclination  for  building  them  essentially  declyied  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1526,  obtained, 
from  Pope  Oement  VII.,  a  bull  for  the  suppression  of  twenty- 
two  monasteries.  One  of  these,  and  that  the  earliest  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Monastic  establishments  in  Oxford,  he 
chose  as  the  site  of  Cardinal  College,  now  called  Christ  Church 
College.    Thus  ^e  Collegiate  system,  to  a  great  extent,  was 
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bdlt  upon  tbe  rains  of  ^  Monastic  a jstem ;  and  one  of  its 
chief  peculiarities  was,  that  temporary  provisiona  for  the  benefit 
cf  students  were  abandmei  for  permanrntfinindatums  in  the  shape 
of  feOowships^  scholarships,  <tc.  None  were  originally  edu- 
cated at  Colleges,  except  such  as  were  upon  some  of  these 
foundations. 

The  nineteen  Colleges  now  existiDg*  in  Oxford,  were 
founded  at  successive  periods  from  A.  n.  1240  to  1714.  From 
time  to  time  they  received  additional  benefactions,  their  landed 
estates  increased  in  value,  and  accumulations  were  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  till  their  united  annual  income  from  endow* 
ments  is  supposed  to  be  not  much  less  than  £150,000.  This 
is  exclusive  of  what  is  paid  by  the  students,  and  also  exclusive 
of  the  revenues  of  the  University,  as  distinct  from  the  Col- 


The  revenues  at  Cambridge  are  also  very  great^  though 
considerably  less  than  those  at  Oxford.  At  the  former  there 
are  also  pnzes  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  £ree  and 
open  to  competition  for  the  whole  Univeraitv,  amounting  |to 
upwards  of  £1,800  per  annum,  three  fourths  of  which  is 
given  for  Classics  and  English  cooiposition,  and  the  remainder 
for  mathematics..  The  amount  of  the  annual  prizes  at  tiie 
disposition  of  the  different  Colleges  in  that  University  is  about 
£600,  two  thirds  of  which  is  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
classical  literature. 

The  same  system  of  permanent  Jimndaiums  also  prevails  in 
other  countries. 

From  an  estimate  made  some  years  since,  it  appeared  that 
the  annual  income,  from  bursaries  in  the  Universities  and 
CoU^es  of  Scotland,  was  $33,985,  making  an  avctrage  of  $65 
to  each  of  the  523  incumbents.  Students  in  the  Dissenting 
Academies  or  Colleges  of  Bngland  have  board,  lodging)  and 
education  gratuitou^  provided  for  a  term  of  years,  andnave 
also  an  oppK>rtunit7jr,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  of  realiz- 
ing something  from  stations,  or  congregations,  to  which  they 
are  sent  as  suj^lies.  During  the  last  year  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Education  in  England  reported  "  Students  in  train- 
mg,  boarded  and  lodged,  29."  In  the  way  of  stipends,  helps^ 
&a,  for  students,  nearly  all  the.Cantons  in  Switzerland  have 
cantonal  or  £»milv  funds  or  foundationq.  'The  system  of 
bursaries  is  in  full  vigor  in  Germany.  Every  FaculW  in  the 
different  Universities,  every  Academy,  every  noble  fiimily  of 
importance  have  bursaries,  or  free  tables^  at  their  diq)Osal« 
These  vary  in  value  from  £10  to  £40  a  year,  and  cease  at  the 
termination  of  the  Academical  curriculum.'  In  the  University 
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of  Leipsic,  in  addition  to  the  foundations  for  professorships, 
there  are  nearly  a  thousand  "  stipendia  "  for  students,  belong- 
ing to  certain  families,  towns,  &c.,  the  most  of  whioh  pay  a 
yearly  rent  of  $30. 

Smce  the  Eeformation,  in  eveiy  Protestant  country  of 
Europe,  fellowships,  bursaries,  scholarships,  &c.,  have  been 
connected  with  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  ministers ; 
and,  while  Umporary  provisions,  at  different  times,  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  been  made,  yet,  for  the  last  five  or  six  hundred 
years,  pemument  fourkdationa  have  been,  in  those  countries,  the 
main  dependence  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  provisions  for  the 
education  of  her  ministry* 

PBACnCAL  WORKINGS  OF  ENDOWMENTS. 

[Under  this  head,  paiticular  referenoe  was  had  to  the  endowments  of 
Oxford  TJniyersity,  showing  the  extent  to  which  founders*  statutes  had  he* 
dome  either  impractioahle  or  ahsnrd,  hj  mnttiplied  reyolations  in  the  Qot- 
ernment,  in  the  Church,  in  society  at  hirge,  in  the  valae  of  money,  te  ^ 
hut  its  pnhlioation  has  heen  deferred,  not  only  from  regard  to  the  length  of 
rhelpresent  Report,  but  with  a  view  of  considering,  hi  connection  with  it,  the 
<mdition»  proper  to  he  attached  to  scholarships  and  other  endowments.] 

ENDOWMENTS   IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

In  our  own  eountry,  it  has  ever  been  regarded  aa  essential 
to  a  College,  that  there  be  endoivments  for  the  support  of  Pro» 
fessors  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  secure  the  constant  presence 
of  an  adequate  Boafd  of  Instruction,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  students,  together  with  the  rec[uisite  appliances  for 
these  instructors,  in  the  shape  of  Libraries,  Apparatus,  Reci* 
tation  and  Lecture  Booms,  as  well  as  buildings  more  or  less 
for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Our  ancestors,  in  their 
deep  poverty,  began  the  work  of  founding  CoUegea  Among 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England  was  to  be  found  a  larger 
proportion,  perhaps,  of  learned  men  than  was  ever  known  in 
any  other  community.  More  of  the  first  ministers  and  magis- 
trates of  New  England  were  educated  at  Emmanuel  College^ 
Cambridge,  than  in  any  other.  They  brought  with  them  not 
only  their  love  of  learning,  but  their  experience  in  reference 
to  the  Collegiate  system.  The  altered  circumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves  rendered  necessary  many  important 
modifications  of  that  systen^  as  it  existed  in  the  Mother 
country.  Midowments^  however,  were  regarded  as  indispen- 
aable* 
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As  early  as  1636,  they  sa^ :  "  The  Lord  was  pleased  to 
direct  the  hearts  of  the  magistrates  to  think  of  erecting  a 
school  or  college,  and  that  speedily,  to  be  a  nursery  of  know 
ledge  in  these  deserts,  and  supply  for  posterity."    At  a  subse- 

anent  period,  they  use  the  following  langua^ :  "  As  we  were 
linking  and  consaltinff  how  to  effect  this  great  work,  it 
pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard,  a  godly 
gentleman,  and  a  lover  of  learning  there  living  amongst  us, 
to  give  one  half  of  his  estate,  it  being  in  all  about  £1,700, 
towards  the  erecting  of  a  College,  and  all  his  Library."  The 
venerable  men  who  founded  i  ale  College,  limited  in  means 
but  strong  in  &ith,  brought  forward  each  his  books,  and  said: 
"I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  College  in  this 
Colony." 

Two  particulars  must  here  be  mentioned,  in  which  these 
Oc^eges  differed  from  those  of  the  ^Mother  country,  viz.: 
L  The  benefits  of  the  endowments,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
were  shared  alike  by  all  the  students,  so  that  the  distinction 
between  "foundation"  and  "independent"  members,  between 
rich  and  poor,  between  those  destined  for  the  ministry  and  the 
other  professions,  was  unknown.  Our  fathers  went  upon  the 
gnnd  principle  of  educating  mind  for  service  not  only  in  the 
Uhorch  but  dso  in  the  civil  State.  Their  leading  object,  it  is 
true,  in  founding  Colleges^  was  to  provide  a  ministry,  but  then 
their  views  had  a  vastly  wider  scope — the  fruits  of  which  have 
appeared  in  untold  blessings  on  the  nation. 

2.  The  endowments  were  committed  to  Boards  of  Trust, 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  their  avails.  The  term 
"Fellows,"  as  at  Yale,  might  enter  into  the  style  of  the  corpo- 
ration; but  its  members,  unlike  the  Fellbws  of  Enghsh 
Universities,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  of  the  College, 
were  distinct  from  the  teaching  body,  and  had  no  salary. 
This  was  an  eminently  wise  arrangement,  and  it  at  once  and 
effectually  shut  the  door  against  some  of  the  most  serious  evils 
felt  at  Oxford.  There,  the  Fellows  mainly  constituted  not 
only  the  teaching  and  the  corporate,  but  the  salaried  body. 
The  temptation  to  perversion  of  funds  consequently  became 
prodigious;  and,  as  human  nature  is,  we  can  nardly  wonder 
that,  in  the  &ce  of  the  most  explicit  statutes  and  solemn 
oaths,  they  should  divide  among  themselves  surplus  revenues, 
or  use  them  in  the  purchase  of  benefices,  to  <fraw  off  more 
rapidly  from  Oxford  the  incumbents  of  foundations. 

The  main  reasons  why  our  ancestors  did  no  more  to  supply 

Sermanent  provisions  for  the  special  benefit  of  indigent  stu- 
ents  are  believed  to  be  not  any  want  of  confidence  in  them, 
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bat  the  deep  poverty  of  the  coloiiists,  and  their  hope  of  aid 
from  the  State.  At  a  General  Court  of  the  oolony  of  Neir 
Haren,  in  1644,  "  The  proposition  for  the  relief  of  poor 
scholars  at  Cambridge  was  fully  approved  of,  and  thereupon 
it  was  ordained  that  Joshua  Atwater  and  William  Davis  snail 
receive  of  every  one  in  this  plantation,  whose  heart  is  willing 
to  contribute,  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the  value  of  it"  This  prop- 
osition seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  ^^Mr.  Shepard,  Pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Cambridge  in  the  Bay,"  and  was  made  oa 
the  broad  principle  "that  children  (to  what  colony  soever 
they  belong)  being  fit  for  learning,  but  their  parents  not  able 
to  bear  the  whole  charges,  might  be  better  trained  up  for  the 
public  service." 

Thomas  Hollis,  founder  of  the  Hollis  Professorship  at 
Cambridge,  also  made  provision  for  an  annual  bounty  of  £10 
a  piece  to  several  young  men  devoted  to  the  ministry ;  and 
the  Berkely  donation,  at  Yale  College,  was  expressly  intended 
to  support  *'  Scholars  of  the  House."  For  nearly  two  hundred 
years  m  the  history  of  this  country,  almost  all  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  indigent  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  were  made  in 
direct  conneetum  with  Institutions  of  Learning.  During  the  last 
thirty  or  fort^  years  Education  Societies  have  done  great  ser- 
vice, but  their  history  only  places  in  a  stronger  light  the  im- 
portance of  permanent  founda^tions  for  this  object  in  our  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Seminaries. 

PRESENT  TENDENCY  OP  COLLEGES. 

J  We  have  now  reached  a  point  as  a  nation,  where  that 

which  at  first  was  impossible  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
eminently  desirable.  Yale  College  is  understood  to  hold 
funds  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $50,000,  the  avails  of  which 
are  appropriated  from  year  to  year  for  the  benefit  of  students, 
either  graduates  or  undergraduates.  About  one  third  of  the 
above  amount  is  for  indigent  students  who  have  the  minLstry 
in  view,  and  some  $18,000  for  prizes.  The  corporation  of 
the  College  also  give  prizes  directly  from  the  College  treasury, 
and  appropriate  annually  more  than  $1,000  for  the  remission 
of  the  tuition  of  indigent  students.  Amherst  College  has  a 
fund,  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  of  more  than  $60,000.  This  fund  pays  the  entire 
term  bills  of  nearly  sixty  students. 

The  tendency  among  the  Colleges  and  Theological  Semi- 
naries of  this  country  at  the  present  time,  is  very  strong  to 
accumulate  provisions  for  the  bdn^t  of  the  indigent,  especially 
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in  the  flbape  ol  Permanfni  8(Jt6lar$hip$^  the  availB  of  which 
may  be  uaed  in  the  payment  of  taitLoDf  or  awarded  as  prizes^ 
or  applied  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  student.  The 
"Alomni  Association"  of  Harvard  College  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  Class  Scholarships  of  ^2,000  each,  the  amount  to  be 
nmded,  and  the  interest  applied  to  the  support  of  the  incum- 
bent, who  shaU  be  designated  by  the  dass.  A  friend  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College  offered  to  the  Corporation  $10,000  as  a  per- 
manent fund  to  aid  worthy  young  men  in  obtaining  a  liberal 
education,  provided  the  Trustees  would  secure,  in  addition, 
$20,000  for  the  same  general  purpose.  It  is  understood  that 
entire  amount  is  very  nearly  raised.  The  New  York  Uni- 
yersity  holds  100  scholarships  of  $1,000  or  $1^600  each. 
Hamilton  College  has  recently  obtained  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $60,000,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  the 
shape  of  permanent  and  limited  scholarships.  Geneva  College, 
N.  v.,  has  taken  the  title  of  ''  Hobart  Free  College,"  in  con- 
sequence of  a  recent  munificent  donation  by  the  corporation 
«f  Trinity  Church,  given  on  condition  that  henoeforth  no 
charge  be  made  for  tuition  or  rent  of  Collegje  rooins  to  any 
undergraduate  student  Princeton  College  js  engaged  in  a 
successful  effort  to  rjdse  $100,000,  in  the  shape  of  Permanent 
Scholarships  of  $1,000  each.  La  Fayette  College,  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  has  recently  raised  $100,000  for  temporary  and  permanent 
Scholarships;  Delaware  CoU^e,  $50,00Q;  Oberlin  CollegCL 
Ohio,  $100,000;  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  $200,000;  and 
South  EUmover  College,  la.,  $40,000.  A  beginning  has  also 
been  made  at  Lane  Theologic^  Seminary,  and  at  most  Western 
Collies.  The  larger  portion  of  these  Scholarships  at  some 
of  the  Institutions  named,  are  temporary,  and  designed  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  revenue^  and  benefit  the  student  only 
so  far  as  tuition  is  concerned.  Our  Colleges  need  a  class  of 
Permanent  Scholarships,  whose  avails  may  go  beyond  the 

Siyment  of  tuition,  and  be  applicable,  under  appropriate  con- 
tioQs,  to  the  general  eocpenses  of  the  student. 
In  some  of  the  Western 'States,  however,  the  Scholarship  ^ 
plan  has  been  pushed  to  extremes,  and  cannot  &il  to  react 
<lisastrously  upon  the  Colleges  'concerned  in  it.  An  Institu* 
tioD,  connected  With  a  certain  denomination  in  Ohio,  where 
the  tuition  was  $80,  agreed,  for  that  sum  paid  down,  to  give  a 
certificate  for  eight  yeara^  tuition^  and  Scholarships  were  sold 
at  this  rate  all  over  the  State.  The  hope  probably  was,  that 
a  lai^  portion  of  them,  like  circulating  oank-notes,  would 
never  return ;  and  yet  it  is  reported  that  some  600  students 
were  thrown  into  the  Institution  in  a  single  year,  only  30  or 
40  of  whom  were  in  the  Collegiate  Department.    This  was 
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very  much  like  the  rush  of  bill  holders  to  some  snspeoted 
bank.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  the  whole  College  system 
is  thus  degi^aided,  although  a  particular  Institution  may  secure 
a  mushroom  growth,  that  leads  unthinking  multitudes  io 
regard  our  older  Colleges,  and  those  patterned  after  them,  which 
can  only  count  students  by  tens  or  it  ma^  be  by  the  hundred, 
as  mere  relics  of  the  dark  ages,  and  destined  to  a  speedy  ob- 
livion. 

NOBLE  BENEFACTION  OF   DB.  NOTT. 

But  the  past  year  has  been  signalized  by  the  noblest  bene> 
&otion  of  the  present,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  for  the 
purposes  of  Collegiate  Education.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
venerable  Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  has  com- 
mitted to  the  Trustees  of  that  Institution  the  sum  of  $600,000, 
to  be  invested  by  them  for  the  following  objects,  viz. :  1.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  Nine  Professor- 
ships ;  2.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  for  Six  Assistant  Professor- 
ships ;  8.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  for  an  Afltronomical  Obser- 
vatory ;  4.  TVenty  thousand  dollars  for  Sixty  Auxiliary 
Scholarships ;  6.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  for  Sixty  Prize 
Scholarships;  6.  Forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  Nine  Prize 
Scholarships  for  Graduates  or  Fellowships ;  7.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  College  Cemetery ;  8.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Apparatus ;  9.  Five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Text-books ;  10.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  an  "Eclectic  Library; "  11.  Five  thousand  dollars 
for  a  Cabinet  of  Geological  Specimens;  12.  Five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  Historical  Cabinet;  13.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
for  a  Lecture  Fund ;  14.  The  residue  for  miscellaneous  pur- 


In  the  selection  of  candidates  for  Scholarships  "preference 
must  always  be  given  to  those  requiring  material  aid,  and  of 
a  decidedly  religious  character ; "  and  the  candidates  for 
Auxiliary  Scholarships  and  for  Prize  Scholarships  for  under- 
graduates, must  solemnly  promise  that  while  they  continue  to 
receive  the  avails  of  any  Scholarship  they  will  "  neither  use 
tobacco,  in  any  of  its  forms,  nor  spirituous  liquors,  either 
habituallv  or  occasionally,  as  a  beverage,"  and  that  they  "  will 
punctually  attend  reli^ous  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
other  prescribed  exercises  of  the  College  on  other  days  of  the 
week."  If  millions  were  in  a  similar  way  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  different  American  Colleges,  an  untold  amount  of 
good  could  be  accomplished  in  the  cause  of  Christian  learning. 
One  million  of  dollars,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  would  fumidi 
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$100  annnaUj  to  six  hundred  young  men.  Such  an  endow- 
ment, distributed  equally  among  twenty  Christian  Institutions, 
would  make  $50,000  to  each ;  and,  so  far  as  pecuniary  risk  is 
ooneemed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  safer  investment 

INCREASE  OP  THIS  TENDBNCT. 

The  tendenojr  now  under  consideration  to  increase  College 
Endowments,  and  especially  those  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
indigent  students,  is  very  much  Quickened  by  two  causes  (not 
to  mention  others),  viz. :  1.  Multiplied  facilities  for  commu- 
nication, which  render  the  most  distant  points  easily  accessible, 
wMch  virtually  obliterate  State  lines,  and  destroy  what  have 
usually  been  denominated  "  fields  of  Colleges."  As  the  bar* 
ners  are  thus  broken  down,  which  created  not  onlV  the  neces- 
si^  for  a  given  Institution,  but  a  sort  of  security  m)m  compe- 
tition, whU^  comparatively  destitute  of  facilities  for  the  pur-, 
poses  of  education,  distant  Colleges  are  in  effect  brought  near 
each  other,  and  the  feeble  stand  forth  in  disparaging  contrast 
with  the  strong.  Slight  influences  will  often  determine  the 
choice  of  students.  A&  a  consequence.  Institutions  are  led 
moie  and  more  to  depend  upon  permanent  provisions,  and 
especially  those  designed  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  young 
men,  which  can  be  used  and  controlled  by  the  College  au- 
thorities. The  munificent  endowments  at  Union  College,  for 
all  departments  of  the  work  of  education,  will  operate  among 
Colleges  in  this  country  very  much  like  a  disturbance  of  the 
level  of  the  ocean  in  some  one  point,  which  produces  a  move- 
ment at  every  other  point. 

2.  Increased  expensiveness  of  living,  together  with 
an  advance  in  the  cost  of  an  education,  will  also  create  a 
strong  necessity  for  the  means  of  furnishing  students  with 
material  aid,  that  they  may  be  able  to  complete  a  thorough 
course  of  study.  One  feature  pervades  the  applications  for 
aid  which  have  come  before  the^oard  at  the  present  meeting, 
viz.,  indrease  in  the  salaries  of  College  officers,  rendered 
necessary  by  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption. The  same  causes  will  affect  students,  and  multiply 
diflSculties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  education  on  the  part 
of  the  indigent  The  influence  of  Colleges  will  thus  be  seri- 
otffily  curtailed.  Their  power  for  good,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  depend  alone  upon  buildings,  libraries,  appa- 
ratus, and  able  instructors ;  those  instructors  need  minds  upon 
which  they  can  operate,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  may  use 
these  appliances.     All  the  Institutions  connected  with  the 
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Society  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  point  with  anxious 
interest. 

Some  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege occurred  during  the  last  year;  of  which  the  President 
says,  "it  is  due  mainly  to  difficulties  experienced  by  the  students 
in  obtaining  accommodations  on  reasonable  terms,  and  to  ex- 
aggerated reports  respecting  the  expensiveness  of  living  here. 
The  difficulty  has  been  relieved;  in  part,  by  arrangements  for 
boarding  clubs,  but  something  more  is  evidently  necessary. 
There  is  a  stem  necessity  for  aid  to  students  in  the  preparatory 
course." 

The  Trustees  of  Iowa  College  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
raise  $5,000  within  that  State,  of  which  amount  $2,000  khe 
for*  the  founding  of  four  permanent  Scholarships  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  of  the  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
gent young  men,  and  so  much  of  the  remainder  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  their  wants  for  the  current  year.  A  similar, 
and  deeply  felt,  necessity  exists  at  all  the  Institutions  aided  by 
the  Society ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  those  designed  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  Germans  and  their  descendants. 

The  President  of  Wittenberg  College  says:  "There  are 
thirty-four  candidates  for  the  ministry  m  the  different  Col- 
legiate and  Preparatory  Classes.  If  we  had  only  more  bene- 
ficiary aid,  this  number  would  be  greatly  increased.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  young  men  are  the  children  of  foreign 
Germans,  who*  are  generally  poor ;  and  although  the  Church 
desires  it,  and  they  themselves  see  the  importance  of  a  full  Col- 
legiate course,  few  will  venture  upon  a  course  of  preparation 
without  some  previous  aid."  Out  of  eleven  Theological  Stu- 
dents at  the  German  Institution  in  Missouri,  only  two  pay  any 
part  of  their  expenses.  The  others  are  "  all  beneficianes,  who 
being  quite  poor,  have  to  receive  board,  clothing,  books,  &c." 

METHOD  OF  INCREASING  THE  POWEB  OP  COLLEGES. 

The  question,  how  we  can  bring  the  advantages  of  the 
Colleges  aided  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  number  of 
minds,  is  one  of  very  deep  interest. 

In  the  settlement  of  this  question,  one  of  the  very  first 
suggestions  to  be  made  is,  that  we  should  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  needless  muUiplioation  of  CoUeges,  That  wondrous 
revolution  in  respect  to  facilities  of  communication,  already 
alluded  to,  not  only  brings  Institutions  at  distant  points  into 
the  same  neighborhood,  but,  to  no  small  extent,  diminishes  the 
necessity  of  multiplying  their  number ;  although  it  is  idle  to 
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sappofie  that  any  revolution  can  occur  in  this  country  which 
will  concentrate  all  our  students  in  a  few  Metropolitan  Insti- 
tatioDs.  Were  this  possible,  it  would  be  against  the  interests 
of  students  in  a  pecuniary,  moral,  and  religious,  not  to  say 
literary  sense,  and  not  less  against  the  true  interests  of  the 
Bation.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  American  Colleges,  that 
they  are  not  concentrated  into  one  vast  University,  but  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  among  the  people;  each  one  filling  its 
Inhere,  availing  itself  of  lo^  associations  and  local  sympathies, 
and  standing  up  there  as  the  visible  and  ever  present  repre- 
sentative of  liberal  and  Christian  learning.  Each  one,  with 
its  Faculty,  identifying  themselves  with  public  interests  in 
Church  and  State,  and  tnrowing  their  influence  into  the  various 
diannels  through  which  the  public  mind  may  be  reached, 
and  Christian  society  oi^anized;  with  their  Public  Com- 
mencements, calling  out  multitudes  from  city  and  town, 
from  forest^  prairie,  and  grove,  kindling  a  desire  in  the  minds 
of  young  men  for  the  ackantages  they  offer ;  sending  abroad 
OD  every  hand,  through  their  Alumni,  an  influence  that  is  felt 
in  all  the  hi^h  places  of  power,  and,  like  stationary  engines  at 
the  head  of  inclined  planes,  lifting  society  to  their  own  exalted 
level. 

No  one,  it  is  true,  can  rise  at  once  to  the  fulness  of  its 
power.  Each  must  have  a  beginning ;  and  the  simple  fact 
that  this  is  feeble,  is  no  just  ground  for  concluding  that  it  is 
not  needed,  or  that  it  will  not,  in  due  time,  reach  maturity 
and  vastness  of  strength.  But,  after  all,  the  demand  for  such 
Institutions  in  the  nation  is  not  unlimited,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  assume  the  contrary  in  regulating  the  supply. 
Feeble  and  starveling  Colleges,  dragging  out  an  uncertain  ex- 
JBtence,  with  disheartened  Trustees,  with  Instructors  dispirited 
and  operating  languidly  upon  a  handful  of  students,  can  never 
do  the  work  demandea  by  the  Church  or  the  State. 

The  history  of  Colleges  in  this  country,  and  every  other, 
goes  to  show,  as  was  stated  in  our  last  Beport,  "  that  it  ia  of 
^  essence  of  the  higher  instruction  to  be  unpopular  to  the  eocient 
^  being  an  unmarketable  commodity^  Provisions  therefore 
niust  be  made  on  a  large  scale  in  our  Colleges,  which  will  so 
wdnce  the  expense  of  an  education,  that  their  advantages  can 
be  brought  within  the  range  of  those  whom  society  needs  as 
educated  men.  If,  then,  two  Colleges,  or  one^  can  really  do 
the  work  of  three^  how  much  better  for  the  Church,  for  the 
nation,  and  for  the  interests  of  Christian  learning,  that  the 
fonda  expended  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  two  should  be 
ooucentrated  upon  the  one,  and,  if  not  demanded  in  other 
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departments,  put  in  the  form  of  Scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men.  The  number  of  students  is  thus  increased  because 
facilities  are  furnished;  the  field  of  usefulness  for  the  College 
Instructors  employed  is  so  enlarged  as  to  make  them  feel  that 
it  is  worthy  qf  their  best  enerQ:ies;  the  sopemumeraries,  equal 
perhaps  in  capacity,  are  saved  for  other  departments  of  labor, 
where  educated  mind  is  demanded,  and  society  is  every  where 
a  gainer. 

On  a  given  field,  and  within  certain  limits,  the  Society, 
year  by  year,  has  to  do  with  this  question  of  the  multiplication 
of  Institutions.  On  its  files  may  be  found  a  somewhat  for- 
midable list  of  rejected  applications.  The  consideration  of 
such  cases  has  constituted  one  of  the  roost  delicate,  and  yet  it 
is  believed  one  of  the  most  useful  portions  of  its  work. 

As  it  respects  the  Institutions  aided,  had  the  field  beea 
clear — had  the  original  question  of  their  establishment,  been 
submitted  to  the  Directors,  doubtless  thev  would  have 
reduced  the  number — but  not  a  few  of  them  had  been 
established,  and  large  outlays  made  for  their  benefit,  and  the 
question  to  be  settled  was  whether  it  were  better  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Christian  learning,  that  they  should  be  abandoned  to 
certain  ruin  or  furnished  with  the  means  requisite  to  place 
them  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  give  them  renewed  life  and 
efficiency. 

When  the  Society  enters  new  fields  the  position  of  things 
is  materially  changed.  But  even  here,  it  has  neither  the  right 
nor  the  power  to  say  whether  a  given  Institution  shall  or  shall 
not  exist,  but  simply  to  decide  whether  any  of  the  funds  com- 
mitted to  its  trust,  shall  go  for  the  benefit  of  such  Institution. 
This,  however,  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  devolves  most  weighty 
responsibilities  upon  the  Board.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  tendency  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  Colleges,  can  be 
brought  under  complete  control  by  any  arrangements  or  argu- 
ments, much  less  by  authority. 

Protestantism  would  not  be  Protestantism  if  we  could  thus 
economize  its  entire  strength.  In  all  great  moving  forces,  there 
is  apparently  more  or  less  waste  of  power.  Still  the  means 
and  energies  in  our  possession,  for  the  work  of  enlightenment 
and  salvation,  are  too  sacred  to  be  blindly  and  recklessly  exr 
pended. 

PRIMARY  OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  SECURED. 

The  first  and  especial  work  of  the  Society  has  ever  been  to 
aid  in  placing  Institutions  upon  Vk  permanent  basis — ^with  a  corps 
of  Instructors,  and  the  requisite  appliances  for  the  business  of 
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instruction,  in  other  words — ^to  secure  the  worhing  power. 
Then  the  good  accomplished,  will  be  very  much  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  minds  that  can  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  this  power.  This  firet  work  has  been  achieved  to  an  extent 
iprUch  has  already  stamped  the  Societv  as  holding  a  prominent 
place  among  the  agencies  employed  ior  the  evangelization  of 
this  nation — and  still  higher  achievements  seem  not  only  prac- 
ticable but  near  at  hand.  And  it  is  a  q^uestion  of  the  deepest 
interest,  whether  Ihis  primary  object  itself  may  not  only  be 
more  successfullv  accomplished — ^but  a  vastly  wider  sweep 
given  to  the  influence  of  the  Society,  hy  calling  public  atten" 
Hm  to  the  importance  of  permanent  provisions  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men  who  need  pecuniary  aid.  The  leading  object  of 
ail  these  Colleges  that  spring  up  on  our  great  Home  Mission- 
ary field,  is  to  provide  the  Church  with  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry,  and  the  universal  cry  now  heard  for  laborers, 
to  enter  the  widening  harvest  of  the  world — ^brings,  motives  of 
great  power  to  bear  on  all  who  love  the  souls  of  perishing  men, 
who  regard  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  pray  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth — ^to  do  their  utmost  in  furnish- 
iBff  facitities  that  may  be  made  effectual  in  bringing  into  the 
field  of  action  the  requisite  number  of  laborers. 

A  most  important  work  in  this  direction  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Society,  if  the  waste  could  be  prevented  that  is 
consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  a  single  unnecessary  In- 
stitution, and  those  resources  employed  for  increasing  the  nun^- 
her  and  character  of  students  at  the  Colleges,  whose  existence 
is  truly  demanded.  The  proper  presentation  of  this  subject 
nuiy  lie  one  effectual  method  of  checking  the  tendency  to  the 
undue  multiplication  of  Institutions.  The  leading  object  of 
these  resources  might  have  reference  to  the  ministry — ^but  they 
should  take  a  wider  scope. 

The  spheres  in  whicn  educated  and  sanctified  minds  can 
serve  the  Church,  and  advance  the  great  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness^  are  so  various  at  the  present  day,  that  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  intense  interest  to  educate  mind  under 
Christian  influence,  and  for  service  in  all  departments  of  effort 
It  is  a  most  contracted  view  of  influence  which  leads  one  to 
pronounce  that  pious  and  educated  young  man  a/w7ure,  simply 
pecause  he  does  not  enter  the  ministry.  He  may  be  a  feilure 
in  respect  to  some  pledge  given  before  his  character  was  really  - 
formed,  or  his  powers  developed;  but  no  failure  as  to  the 
peat  ends  which  can  be  accomplished  by  cultivated  and  sanc- 
**ed  mind.  And  it  seems  high  time  that  the  Church  every 
^here  should  rise  to  this  broad  view  of  Christian  education. 
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The  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  American  Edtica- 
tion  Society,  appointed  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  their  Keport  presented  and  ad(^ted  at  the  last  An- 
niversary, use  the  rollowmg  language : 

'^  On  the  subject  of  the  Endowment  of  Scholarships  in  con- 
nection with  literary  Institutions,  your  Committee  would  fur- 
ther report,  that  they  are  more  and  more  conyinced  of  ita  im- 
portance ;  and  as  a  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  is  likely  to  be  appointed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  some  plan  of  union  with  saic^Society,  in  which 
this  subject  of  endowment  will  of  course  come  under  review, 
ihey  would  recommend  that  the  further  consideration  of  jbhis 
subject  be  referred  to  such  committee,  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  an  impoHant  element  or  feature  in 
the  plan  for  future  operations  in  the  education  cause." 

ECONOMY  AND  UTILITY  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
this  method  of  securing  endowments.  A  few  ladies,  for  ex- 
ample, composing  a  sewing  circle  connected  with  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few 
years  have  nearly  completed  the  founding  of  a  permanent 
Scholarship  in  Lane  Theological  Seminaiy  of  $1,000,  which  at 
present  rates  of  interest  in  Onio,  will  produce  $100  per  annum. 
An  individual  lady  connected  with  the  same  church,  has  also 
given  to  the  same  Institution  $1,000  to  found  a  similar  scholar- 
ship. But  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  from  that  whole 
church  for  any  department  of  the  Education  cause,  an  cmnval 
collection  of  more  than  one  half  of  what  is  here  secured  in 
perpetuity.  The  sixty  or  more  permanent  SchcdarshipB  now 
neld  by  the  American  Education  Society,  were  mostly  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  bat  a  little  more  tlum  a  year's  labior  on 
the  part  of  the  indefatigable  Cornelius. 

The  avails  of  Scholarships  when  in  the  gift  of  Institutions, 
mav  reach  the  students  without  any  unpleasant  publicity — 
and  then  if  thev  are  granted,  in  a  measure  at  least  as  a  reward 
of  merit,  and  thrown  open  to  extensive  if  not  general  compe- 
tition, one  serious  and  standing  evil  in  the  work  of  educaloon 
for  the  ministry  would  be  so  far  forth  avoided,  viz. :  inade- 
quacy of  mental  furniture  for  the  sacred  office.  It  is  believed 
also,  that  if  the  Church  were  to  strike  out  with  a  bolder  hand 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  education,  and  bring  her  educational 
machinery  to  bear  on  a  toider  range  of  mind  with  less  trust  in 
pledges  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  more  in  God  to  sanctify  mind 
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and  fit  it  for  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel — ^the  sapply 
for  the  ministry  wonld  come  in  a  much  more  natural  way — 
that  the  average  of  qualifications  would  be  decidedly  elevated, 
and  that^  in  the  end,  we  should  get  more  men  than  we  do  on 
the  present  system. 

FIELD  OP  THE  800IETT. 

Never  was  there  a  nobler  field  open  to  Christian  effort  than 
that  which  now  beckons  the  Society  forward.  In  our  survey 
of  educational  nlovements  in  this  country,  we  have  gone  back 
to  the  wilderness  that  skirted  the  Atlantic,  when  the  noble 
band  of  Pilgrims  there  commenced  this  work,  and  we  are  now 
doing  the  same  in  the  wilderness  that  skirts  the  Pacific. 
Their  object  was  to  erect  "  a  School  or  College  to  be  a  nursery 
of  knowledge  in  these  deserts,  and  a  supply  to  posterity." 
Some  sixty  thousand  of  American  Scholars  nave  already  been 
trained  in  these  nurseries  of  knowledge,  and  a  posterity  of 
which  these  men,  even  in  their  far-seeing  philantnropy,  pro- 
bably little  dreamed,  gathered  into  mighty  States,  now  throng 
the  deserts  that  stretched  gloomily  on  before  the  Pilgrims. 

A  motive  similar  to  that  which  actuated  them,  and  of  &c- 
camnlated  weight,  urges  us  onward  in  our  work.  Eleven 
years  since,  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  the  Society  commenced 
that  work  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Western  wilderness. 

Its  original  object  was  to  preserve  from  destruction,  nurse- 
lies  of  knowledge  already  in  being,  rather  than  to  aid  in  es- 
tablishing them  on  new  fields.  But  the  ever  advancing  wave 
of  population  as  it  rolled  on  to  the  Pacific,  created  new  and 
nr^nt  demands  which  came  with  their  moving  appeals,  and 
neceaaity  was  laid  on  the  Society  to  heed  them  if  it  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  accomplishment  even  of  its  original  work.  And 
this  necessity-,  as  it  would  seem,  must  continue  till  the  Society 
has  been  led  over  all  the  immense  territory  yet  to  be  carved 
into  States,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Father  of  waters. 
Bat  to  establish  nurseries  of  knowledge  in  all  these  Western 
' "  deserts  "  and  thus  fimiish  a  supply  to  such  a  posterity  as  will 
throng  them  at  no  distant  day,  is  surely  an  enterprise  cal- 
culated to  awaken  a  noble  enthusiasm,  and  call  forth  any  toil 
or  sacrifice,  or  expenditure,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  demand. 

But  our  great  reliance  for  success,  must  be  upon  the  same 
C3calted  source  fi'om  which  our  fiithers  obtained  help  in  the 
hour  of  their  need.  "As  we  were  thinking  and  consulting," 
say  they,  "how  to  effect  tliis  ^at  work,  it  pleased  God  to 
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Stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard,  a  godlj  gentleman,  and 
a  lover  of  learning,  there  living  amongst  ns,  to  ^ve  one  half 
of  his  estate,  it  being  in  all  aboat  £1,700,  and  all  his  Library." 
The  munificent  bene&ctions  to  Colleges  which  distinguish  the 
present  age,  show  that  the  race  pf  "godly  gentlemen"  and 
of  "  lovers  of  learning  "  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  if  we  continue 
"  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  effect  this  great  work  "  which 
the  Society  has  undertaken — ^it  may  "  please  God  to  stir  tip  " 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  the  ability,  to  furnish  the  mil- 
lions that  are  needed  for  its  full  accomplishment. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  ^ 
THERON  BALDWIN, 

Oorresponding  Secretary. 
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DONATIONS 


BeedTtd  ainca  the  ta«  Report,  incliidlof  ilMMe  opoo  tfaa  fleld  of  Um  WMtwn  Kdacadoa  SieiaCf. 
The  amoffeinent  wiih  ihe  Oeotnl  Educatioa  Society  havtog  boon  diaeoatioaod,  then  to  bo 
acknowIedgiiMDi  (u  ia  foriDer  yatn)  of  fuiKto  raiaed  ia  eonooeikm  with  thai  Sociotf . 

Cambria,  N.  T..  J.  S. 6  00 

Cambridge,  Maai.,  Sbephard,  Congl. 

8ocy..!.l 161  € 

Camerbunr,  C,  IM  Ch. 26  07 

Camden,N.  T 18  44 

Campbello,Maaa.,S.W.N 100 

Cayuga,  If.  T 20  60 

CaseooTia.  K  T 49  00 

Cheater,  Cu 8  24 

Chioopee  Faila,  Maaa 13  00 

Ciinto^  Cl,  Beoer   Aaao.,  in  Tull  to 

eooa.  Rev.  Jaa.  D.  Moore  L.  M 15  00 

CohaaMtt  Blaaa ,  2i]  Cb.  *  Soct.  bi  fuU 

to  cooa.  Rar.  T.  A.  Reed  L.  fif 10  33 

Collinsrille,  a 12  10 

Conway,  Maaai,  to  cone.  Rev.  Geo.  M. 

AdamaL.M 32  00 

Concord,  N.  H  ,  lat  Congl.  Sucy 11  00 

Coroiiih,  N.  H,  L.  N.  Baroard,  on  acho- 

larahip.  Wittenbeog  coll 25  00 

Coming.  N.T 17  40 

CorUandrille.  N.  Y. 26  M 

"«        D.  D.  Collina,  in   full  to 

cow.  himaeirL.  M 2000 

Oorentry  Wea^  N.  T 2100 

Darien,  Cu,  £«»»»•  Socy.,  in  part  to 

cona.  RaT.  E.  D.  Kmney  L.  M. 20  60 

DaitsrUle,  N.  Y.,  IM  Church 13  02 

«           «       2dCh 16  81 

Danbvry,  Cu,  lat  Congl.  Ch 33  00 

*•            ▲PrleiKl 8  00 

Deep  RiTer,  Ct. 16  90 

Derby,  Ct 13  76 

Barry,  N.  H.,  lat  Churcb. 16  00 

Dover,  N.  H.,  in  full,  to  conat.  Rev.  B. 

F.ParaonaL.  M 19  60 

^  in  part,  to  cooa.  MoMa 

PauTL?M..« 6  00 

Dracut,  Maaa.,  in  full   to  cona.  Rar. 

Brown  Emecaon  L.  M 10  00 

Dundee,N.Y 16  » 

Eaat  Hampton,  MaaB.,Pay8on  Conel .  Ch.  76  00 

Eaat  Bnaton,  Maaa.,  Marerick  Church. .  21  00 

Beat  Bloomfield,  N.  Y 38  00  . 

Eaat  Palmyra,  N.  Y 16  66 

EaatJair(ey,N.H.,J.M.Mellvil1e....  100  00 

«•                    Oihera II  00 

B11ington,Ct 16  28 

Elbridge,N.  Y 14  06 

'EnAeldlMaaa.^eneT.  Aae 100  00 

Esaez,  Ha8a.,26;  by  Rev.  R.Crowetl,30  66  00 

Farmingion,  Ct ,..^. ......  68  66 

Fayetteville.  N.  Y.,  to  cona.  Rev.  L.  fl. 

Reid  L.  M 31  00 

Fittwilliam,!!.  H.,in  full  to  cona.  Wni. 

D.  Locke  L.M 2  00 

Fitchburgh,  Maaa.,  C.  C.  Char.  Soc. . . .  30  60 
^            Dea.  Abel  Parwell.  for 
aupport  of  aome  ploua 
young  man  in  a  Weat> 

em  College 100  00 

Pfuklio,  lUm ,  by  J.  P.  Adama,  Traaa.  83  87 


Abtogtoo  North,  Maaa.,  in  full,  to  cona. 

Ber.  baae  crWHlte,  L.  M $16  26 

AUi«toa  Centre,  Maaa 16  92 

Agawara,Ma8a lU  00 

Ameabniy*  Salisbury,  Maaa 13  30 

Amherat,Maaa.,2dCoDgl.8ocy 20  00 

IndoTer,  Maaa..  Chapel  Con.,  of  which  . 
30  from  Sum.  Firrar  to  cooa.  him' 

iBlfl^M 81  28 

AiMonia,Ci... 32  08 

Aflhby,  MaaiB.,  Mrs.  Lucy  Johnaon, 2d  * 

3d  payment  on  acholarahip  hi  III.  Col.  60  00 

AriUey  Wile,  Maaa.,  Mn.  J.  Aahiey....  4  00 

Attiea,N.  Y 18  60 

Anburo,  N.  Y.,  lat  Church. 89  22 

"          «      2d       ••     27  46 

AwDfa,N.  Y. 27  60 

Baldwioaville,  N.  Y 7  00 

Ballona,  N.  Y 28  00 

BJQihamton,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  P.  Lockwood 
2a  payment  to  cona.  Mn.  M.  D.  Lock- 

woodL.M. 10  00 

BeikBhire,  N.  Y *i8  06 

Bethel,  Cl,  Id  part 8  09 

Bethel,N.  Y 19  46 

Baveriy,  Maaa.,  Waahington-atnet  Ch. .  20  92 

«          •«     Daneetreet  Ch. 4161 

BloemSeld,  N.  J.,Prea.  Ch 60  00 

Boaton,  Maaa. 

"        "       Eaaex  atreet  Ch 164  00 

u        "       Parle            «*     116  09 

"        •«       OMSouth    **     166  2U 

«        «*       Sbaumnt     •»     68  00 

•»        "       Pineal.        «     80  66 

"       «       Ml  Vernon**     246  00 

•»        «       Central        •     101  00 

"       "       Wm.Ropaa»    200  00 

"       «       APriaadCTT. 3  00 

BorbtOD  Centre,  Maaa. 49  60 

Bnttlcboro,^t.,  Mrs.  Betay  Van  Dora, 

3d  payment  on  acholanhip  in  III.  CoL  26  00 
"  * "      *'    L,  lat  Ch.,  to  cona.  Jno. 

French  L.M 30  00 

South  Church 9  00 

Brt*)l,Cu 63  26 

■"]hton,N.  Y 6  42 

' ,  Ct.,  lat  Congl.  Ch 90  00 

.  Y.,  lat  Piea.  Ch 233  63 

•           •*       3d          "    42  36 

"  »       Plymouth  Ch.,  coll. 

(18ra)  324,13;  do. 
(1854),395;X);  H.  A. 
Chiuenden,  100:  R. 
W.  Rofter25:B.A. 
Nichola,20;  m  pan 
of  Profaaaorahip    hi 

IIL  Col 864  33 

■wAlhia,  Maaa. ^16 

BMi«tte,  N.  Y.,  to  cooa.  Rev.  T.  R. 

«3S?f«d  LM- 33  46 

Oil«B,N.Y.,Praa.Ch. 46  13 
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Palton,  N.  T 48  00 

GeiMvm,N.  Y 102  7B 

G«orgeu>wn,  Man.,  to  com.  Rev.  boac 

Bnmao  A  Rev.  i.  U.  Prince,  L.  M. . .  82  10 

Goflhen,CL 15  00 

Gorham,  Me.,  in  pan,  to  cons.  Kor.  J. 

R.AdAmsL.M 19  01 

Oriivwold,  Cl 4, 40  75 

Gnat  BaRington,Bfan.,  O.  L.  Granger 

and  odiera,  ad 

pajc  on  echo- 

larsbip  of  100 

V  in  Wittenberg 

Coll 26  00 

«*                 **          Indiriduela...  47  60 
u                *•          F.Whitinflr,on 
■cholmrehip  in 

Wabaah  Col.  12  60 

Greenfield,  Bfav.,  1«  Church 18  00 

»♦          "     2d          "    45  39 

Greenwich,  Ct,  A  Mead,  for  End.  fund 

III.  Col 100  00 

^           Min  Sally  Mead,  do.  do  100  00 

»           Col.  Thoe.  Mead,  do.  do.  25  00 
Groveland,  Maae.,  in  fall  to  const.  Rer. 
G  B.  Perrj,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  D.  W. 

Pickafd,  I.  Ms. 60  25 

OoilfonLCL,  1st  Church 37  00 

*«          2d  Ch.,  Two  Friends 15  00 

Hampden  Co^  Mass.,  Missy.  Socjr 23  00 

Hamnnondsport,  N.  ¥.,  to  cons.  Rot.  S. 

ItDayL-M 30  00 

Hampton, N.H .' -  9  60 

Hartiord,  Cu,  T.  S.  Williams  for  End. 

food  IIL  College 500  00 

«          IstChurch 167  00 

**          South  Church 53  30 

»»          North  Church 87  10 

Hatfield,Maae > 30  00 

Harlem,  N.  Y-,  bequest  of  the  late  Mrs. 

Maria  Ripley  GiTiett 100  00 

Harwinton,  Cl,  to  cons  .Rev.  J.  O.  Mil- 
ler L.M 67  86 

H«Tana,N.  Y 14  35 

Hinsdale,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Pea.  E.  T. 

Nash  and  Dea.  Lyman  White  L.  Bis.  50  00 

Haliis,N.H 60  88 

Honey  Palls,  N.  Y 9  41 

Hopkinton^ass 25  03 

Huron.N.  Y 16  62 

Ispv^ch,  Mass.,  1st  Chtirch 37  09 

<*  Geo.  W.  Heard,  to  cons. 

himself  LM 30  00 

**           South  Church 17  39 

Iihaea,N.  Y 26  36 

Jordan,  N.Y 18  87 

len^CL 10  50 

Killingsworth,  Ct 7  10 

Kensington,  Ct 13   08 

KnowlsTille,  N,  Y 2  74 

Lancaster,  N.  Y 41  80 

Litchfield,  Ct.,  Miss  Mary  Pierce,  2d 

payt.  on  scholarship 25  00 

Lenox,  Mass.,  SamF.  Be1den,2d  payt.  on 

acholars.  Wittenburg  Col.  13  00 

«          A.  G.  Belden,  do.  do 12  50 

«  O.  Peck,  10;  Phelps,  6: 

othen,6L 21  00 

Leominster,  Maas. 14  63 

Leroy.N.Y... 19  00 

Livonia.  N.  Y 20  00 

Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  Ladies'  Socy.. . .  II  74 

't           «           Gentlemen*ado..  13  00 

Lowell,  Mass.,  High  Scrsel 21  44 

*<       ••       Plrrt  Church 00  37 

»       •*       John  Street  Church 25  89 

Mansfield,  CL,  1st  Chorch. 20  00 

Manlitts,N.Y 12  00 

"      '      IT,  England.  A.  S.  Thornton  by 

E.Kimban 25  00 


Manehesler.N.  H.,inpart 42  00 

**         Mass 16  12 

''        Ct.,  1st  Church 46  13 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  of  which  90  to  cons. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Dana,  Miss  Lucia 
Blackler,    and   Thomas    Appleton, 

L.  Ms rr.....;    117  47 

B(ason  ViUage,  N.  H 37  00 

Mareellos,N.Y 18  00 

Medlna,N.Y 27  10 

Medway  Village,  Mass. 2100 

Methuen,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Wasfatngion 

Merrill  L.M .T...     35  26 

Meridian,  N.Y 85  00 

Mlddletown,  Cl,  1st  Church,  to  cons. 
ReT.  J.  B.  Crane  and 
E.  B.  Tompkins  L.  Bfs.      74  75 

**  "     SouthChurch 13  00 

"  «<     Samuel  Russell,   for 

End.  Fund  III.  Col. . .    100  00 

Milford,  Cl  ,  1st  Congl.  Church 26  34 

«  2d       *•  «     16  36 

"  Mass.,  to  eons.  Dea.  Stephen 

C.  Brownsll  L.  M 40  00 

Millbtiry,  Mass.,  2d  Congl.  Socy 18  00 

u  «       let      ^      «' 14  03 

Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Church 40  00 

Monson.Maes 30  76 

Mount  Oarmel,  Cl 12  00 

Nashua.  N.  H.,  Rot.  J.  M.  Ellia  for  Pre. 

mium  Essay 160  00 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  Whitfield  Ch.,  to 
eons.  Rot.  8.  J. 
SpauldingLM.     33  00 
"  "*  Fourth  Church..     61  96 

^  *'  Nathaniel  Smith    100  00 

Newark,  N.  J.,  let  Pres.  Ch.,  one  half 
collections  for  Educa* 

tion  cauee 51  62 

<«        M       2dPrea.Ch.,onehalfdo.     50  00 
'•        *«       South  Park  do.  do.....     4188 

«        «       Park  Free.  Ch 25  26 

"        •*       Sixth  Pros.  Ch 2100 

"         "       J.A  Alling,forWilien. 

beigCollege 20  00 

New  HaTen,  Cl,  Centre  Ch.,  Prof 
Salisbury,  100;  Mrs.  A 
Salisbury,  100;  Mr. 
A  Mrs.  Anketelle,  30, 
to  comL  John  Anketell 
L.  M.;  William  Bost 
wick,  50,  to  cons,  him- 
self L.  M.,  380  00;  Oth- 
ers, 18600 666  90 

"       «        North  Ch 119  00 

**       "        CoUegeSLCh 46  00 

"       »•        HoweSt.  Ch 6161 

"       **        Yale  College. 78  00 

^       **        ChapelSLCh 5177 

**       «        South  SL  Ch.,  G.  Hal- 
luck,  10 ;  A.  Smidi,  5. . .      15  00 

**       '<       DurandSoc 10  00 

New  York  City,  Madison  Sq.  Pres.  Ch.    143  78 
"       "  14th  SL  Prss.  Ch.  coll. 

674  73 ;    D.  Hoadley, 

60 ;   134  73 

"       **    ^     Tabernacle 68  00 

»       »  Indlrldoats;     A.     G. 

Phelps 1000  00 

"       *<  S.  M.  Beckley,  for  111. 

Col 60  00 

«       «*  B.   Cniry,  20;    Rer. 

W.  Belden,  10;  Rev. 
J.  N.  Lewis,  10 ;  A.  8. 
Marnn,  10;  B.  C.  W. 

% 52  00 

«       •*  W.   S.    Oilman,    for 

Wittenberg  OoU 25  00 

New  Presloo,  Ck SOO 
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RcvbBiy.MM. aO» 

N«vlOQ  Corner,  Mbot. 66  30 

1le«poct,N.H 8  26 

NowLoodomCt,  Iff  Ch ,  U.  C.  C,  16; 

Mben,23 38  00 

«  «•  ai  Ch.,  T   S.  Wll- 

lWfiM,25;  H.  IlaTea, 

l&:o(her«,4^ 44  60 

Ncwirk  Vftliey.N.  Y 17  28 

Munra  Fftll*,  N.  Y.,  to  com  Re?.  O. 

H.c:»MMrL.M 3081 

Korwich,  Cu,ed  Church 48  00 

**  Main  Street  Church,  W. 

A.  Buckingham,  3d  pajt 
on  KholarMitp,  26 ;  oiheri 

M :'...! 4100 

KoitlkWnhrahaiBfMaM. 10  00 

North  Weymovth.  Maw. 16  6U 

NoithaoHMoo,  Mam,  J.  P.  WiUialoo,  _ 

(1853) 46  00 

Konhrille,  N.  y SM  » 

Korwalk.Cl 74  30 

H«wk,V.  Y 19  69 

«  A.  P.  Croeeey,  iM  payt. 

to  cons.  Mrs.  A.  F.  CreS" 

■ejL.  M 10  00 

NBn«h,N.T. 19  96 

^    "iGaMie,  N.Y.,Indiriduala 3  26 

,  N.  J.,  Iflt  Pres.  Cb.  coll 37  77 

«*  »«  M  Individuals 
in  pare  of  the  White 
sehoTanhip   in  Wabash 

Gotlece 186  60 

•  M  2d  Free  Ch ,  one  half 
cdl.  for  Bd.  cauee,  30,76 ; 
arriend,9):M.H.B.,26.     76  76 

Osvem,  N.  Y.,  2d  Church 26  00 

Oiiw>.N.Y..; 17  46 

Ovid,  N.  Y.,  lo  cons.  Rer.  L.  Hamilton 

L.M 33  48 

Ozford,M8ee 69  00 

fUowr,  Maaa.,  1st  Church 16  36 

"        -       adCh. 4  00 

PiiBledFDet,N.Y 16  95 

FferiiUiirN.T 13  58 

Pfelbam,  K.  H.,  •»,  of  which  in  full  to 

eoDfl.  kioB  Ahlah  Couer  L.  M 64  37 

Pfcmlirolte,  N.  Y 16  12 

fern,  Masa. ,  Wm.  Wetroore,  for  III .  Col.  101  00 
Philadelphia,  Fe.,  J.  A  Brown,  50;  M. 
W.  Baldwin,  60;  S  N.  Perkins.  A, 
Pnllenon,  J.  S ,  i.  M.  Alwood,  Mre. 
E.  P.  Wilson,  each  20;  H.  J.  Wi|. 
Hams,  15:  A.  R  Perkins.  Mies  S. 
Pul,  6.  F.  Dale,  N.  L.  ltar^  J.  Bar- 
ard.  J.  W.  Paul,  T.  Biddle,  O.  W-  to- 
land,  8.  Hill,W  Raifuel,  J.  a  Kneed, 
ler,  J.  R.  NeO;  B.  S.  Wheslen.  J.  C. 
Parr, each  ID;  H.  R.  I>avls,  B. Smith, 
i  C.  DennelU  H.  Ward,  T.  Roner, 
MmV.  Borrouf^J.  M.Unahan,  W. 
Aahinsaii,OaBenson.each6;CaBhA  406  00 
Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  to  cons.  Rev.  J.  Pier- 

a«m,jr.,L.  M 33  00 

Ply  Booth,  Ol.,  B.  Lanfdon,  in  part  to 

CODS,  himself  L.  M.,  10:  ool.  23. 33  00 

PlymoQih  Hollow,  Cl.,  Seth  Thomas,  to 

coiMLhiiDaelfL.  M.,80;ool.2SI 62  00 

PiaJQrille.  Cu,  to  cons.  Rev.  J.  L.  Dick- 

iniooI?M.. 34  62 

PMafref,  Cl.,  1st  Con.  Soc. 16  00 

P»ttsbttrf,N.Y 4031 

»  ^     Ladies' Ed.  Soc 6  70 

PriacetoiuMaM. 16  77 

PlroTiiknee,  R.  I.,  A.  C.  Barstow,  3d  an. 
pavL  on  Scholarship 
In  Wabash  CoIL  ....  26  00 
<•  •<  High  St.  Ch /If  which 
30  to  cons.  Rev.  Saml. 
WoicottL.M. 49  00 


ProTideMa,R.L,Rlehmaiid  ft.   Ch., 
Jos.  Carpenter,  100; 

ofhera,ldl2« 2M  91 

••  **     Beneftcent  Ch.,  Ben. 

l}ytr^  3d  an.  inst  on 
Sehoiarahip,  Wabash 
Col  I.,  25 ;  also  for  stu- 
dent upon  the  ssroe, 

10;  others,  98 138  08 

•'  "     Central   Ch.,  Abner 

Gar,  on  Scholarriiip 
in  Wabash  Coll.,  SST; 
Wm.  J.  Cross,  100; 

others,  86 210  00 

"  ^     Mm.  Hope  Ives,  2d 

paymt.  of  28,  for  tui- 
tion of  student  to  Wa- 

baPhOoM. 86  00 

••  *«     Robert  H.  Ives,  20; 

H.  N.  Slaur,l«);  A 
Friend,  20;  R.  Wa- 
lerman,  6;    others, 

8 .7    16308 

««  **'     Seml-an.  paymt.  of  A. 

C  Barstow,  N.  Slater, 
J.  Carpenter,  E.  Car- 
■rinffton,  W.  J.  Cross, 
E.  Dyer,  A.  Gay.  jr., 
B.  White,  L.  P.Child, 
D.  Andrews,  and  R. 
H.  Ives,  for  til.  Coll., 

by  B.  White 800  00 

Raymond.  N.  H:,  Mms  OHre  &  Blake        6  08 
Reading,  Maaa.,  Bethesria  Ch  ft8oc.,io 
cons   Rev.  W.  Beecher 

L.M 6460 

*•  **    Old  South  Ch.  A  Soc.. 

to  cons.  Dea.  Edmuna 

Damon  L.M 37  84 

Richmond.  **'   Miss  Blixabeih  Petreon, 

m  cons,  henelf  L.  M 30  00 

Ridgefield,CL. 33  M 

Rock ville,  Ct.,  1st  Ch 42  16 

"    SdCh. 3500 

Rockaway,  N.  J.,  Rev.  J.  P.  Tattle  ....      10  00 

Rome,  N.  Y 38  23 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Washington  Sc  Ch. . .     42  31 

^  *«     A.Champioo 100  00 

**  *•     F- SteT 26  9& 

Royalton  Centre,  Mass 21  00 

Rowley,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Jotm  Pike 

LM. 49  9B 

Roxbury,  Mass. ,  Elliott  Oh.-. 62  37 

Rusbville,  N.  Y 34  99 

^  ''    Udiee'Ed.Soc 16  00 

Salem,  Mass.,  Chesnut  St.  Ch. 29  00 

•*        **     Cnraibie  St  Ch. 3139 

Saybrooir,  Ct,  hi  part  lo  cons.  Rev.  S. 

M.  CallL.M 537 

Seneca  Fells,  N.Y 26  94 

8enneit,N.Y 14  66 

Sodus,N.  Y ;...      10  00 

Sciiuate,  Mass.,  North  Ch 16  00 

Scipio,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  M.  Thatcher 1  00 

ScottsrUle,  N.  Y 22  64 

Sharon,  Ct 11  00 

Sheffield,  liaas.,  Grin  Bliss,  on  Scholar^ 
ship    in    Wittenberg 

College .;     60  00 

"         "      others 32  00 

South  Reading,  Mass. 28  60 

South  Deeriield,  *'   Monument  Ch 10  00 

South  Coventry,  Ct,  Ist  Ch 11  00 

South  Egremont,  Masai,  Mrs.  N.  R.  Bills,     12  60 
•••  *»     David   Daliell, 

ad  an.  paymt  of 
balfSeholarship 
each  in  Witten- 
berg College .. .     12  60 
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Booth  EgmDontt  Mm   , 

one  quarter  da, 
adpaTtnent....       6  25 
X  •«     ImUvMuaIs  for 

Knox  Collego  .     21  aS 

Soulh  I>anTen»      **     68  08 

South  Adams,         **     C.  Brown 6  UO 

«  «     Mr.Wheelw,..       3  00 

»  Doa.  N.  Collar, 
Doa.  L.  Smith, 
and  T.  Rhodes, 
each  12  GO ;  J. 
P.  Wadeworth, 
25;  Rev.  a 
Lombard,/....     69  60 

Southport,N.T 20  67 

South  Norwalk,  CX,  to  cone.  Re?.  D.  R. 

▲ueUn  L.  M. 83  68 

Southingion.  Ct.,  to  cone.  Dee.  Oliver 

LewlirL.M 66  34 

South  Dedham,  Mate.,  in  full  to  com. 

Rev.  If.  If.  Colbum  f«  M 2  00 

Southboro*.  Man.,  to  cons.  Rev.  D.  M. 

Elwood  L  If. 30  00 

8prinffleld,Maei.,  South  Ch. 66  00 

•^"^1       '     M      let  Ch.  (1853-4)....      32  00 

Stiraford,  CL,  OoD.  Soe 46  07 

StoningtOQ  Point,  CL, 31  76 

St.Gathartne'e,C.W. 49  60 

8uffleld,Ct. 26  91 

Sudbury,  Maaa 24  00 

Sweden,  N.T 8  41 

Stfracnee,    '•letCh. 08  66 

«  "PerkCh 17  26 

TOmpletOQ,  MaML,  David  Whilcomb,  to 
cone.  Mn.  Margaret 
C.  Whitoomb,  Miee 
Abbv  B.  Whitcomb, 
and  Hin  Garoline 
DickhiaoQL.M*aL...    100  00 

"  "   Othere 16  00 

Torrlnfford,  Ct :...       9  00 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  1st  Preei  Ch.  (balance)  ...     94  OU 
^«       ^       Melissa  Rossiter,  to  cons. 
Walter  King  Rossiter,  L. 

M 7. 3000 

Trnmansborgh,  N.  T 35  34 

tJnionrille,  Ct 7  00 

Union  Springs, N.T 9  25 

Uzbridge,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Richard  D. 

MowitX  M.... 43  00 

Victor,  N.Y 16  00 

Wallingford,  Ct 43  00 

Walpole,  Mass., 16  78 

Waropevllle,  N.  Y 6  97 

WarreOf  Ct,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  M  M. 

Walieman,  L.  M. 28  60 

Ware  Village,  MasiL 66  66 

Wareaw.JTY. 16  27 

WashinftoD,  (X.,  «f  which  10  from  Bfiss 

M.  E.  Logan,  2d  payment  on  L.  M.  . .     30  00 
Watkhie,N.Y....„.. ffi  00 


Waiortoim,  Ct,  Mn.  Lucy  &  DefiMnsst, 
to  coos.  Geo.  Richards  Lyman  L.  M..     30  00 

Waleibury,  Ct,  Ist  Ch. 90  00 

•*  •*    Calwn  W.  Carter,  to 

CODS,  himself  L.BI.  ..     30  00 

"  «    2d 28  00 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 26  00 

Warren,  Masa, 38  18 

Wavland,  Mass..  in  full  to  cons.  Rev. 

Henry  Allen  L.  M 2160 

Webster,  Masa,  to  cona  Rev.  &  C. 

Kendall  L.M 38  00 

WeedeportKY ^03 

Wethersfield,  Ct,  of  which  30  to  cons. 

Rev.  M.  Tucker,  D.D.,  L.  M 92  77 

Wesibrook,C!..... 1 16  76 

West  Hartford,  Ct 87  78 

Westppit,  Ct,  R.  WhiMoo,  25}  others, 
13  GO.... ..••••.,........•....•,«., a      38  80 

Westaeld,  Mass. GO  00 

West  Siockbridge,Blass.,0.  W.  Knlflfen, 
».        "•'^      «  '    10.  Mies  K. 
IngersoilflO; 
Mr.Leeie.S;      25  00 
*»  •*      B.  Cone,  oil 

Scholsrship 
in     Witten- 
berg Col....     25  00 
WeetCambridge,MaH.,  J.FieTd,20;  a. 
G.  Pock,  10;  J. 
Burrage,2....      32  00 

Wesivllle,  Ct 6  40 

Westboro',  Mass.,  Evan  Church 76  61 

West  Boylsion,  Msss 61  96 

West  Bfookfield,  Mass 12  00 

Weel  Newton,  Mass. 64  07 

West  Amesbury ,  Mass 43  73 

West  Newbury,  Masa,  2d  Cbu 110  26 

Weymouth,  Mass 21  67 

Whheeboro',  N.  Y. 22  68 

WIItoo,Ct 19  00 

Willimantie,  Ct 20  39 

Wmchester,  Mass.,  of  which  90  to  cons. 
Mrs.  (^arissa  Robinson,  Harrison 
Parker,  and  Wm.  A.  Dodge,  L.  Ms..    110  86 

Winchester,  N.  n.,  balance 3  00 

Wobum,MasB. 93  06 

Whichendon,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Mary  Godding 
and  other  ladies,  2d 
payment  on  Schol* 

arship 26  00 

Woodstock,  Ct,  South, 12  00 

"  "   North 19  00 

•*  «   East 648 

Wolcotville,  Ct., 22  00 

Wolcoit,N  Y 38  11 

Worcester,  Central  Ch 60  00 

"         UnionCh 33  00 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  to  cons.  W.  L.  Ropee, 

L.M. .\T;     3000 

Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  to  cona  Rev.  H. 
GreggL.M 38  40 


Non.— Omitted  in  last  Report— Agawam,  Maia,  10 ;  Providence,  R.  I:,  a  friend,  10. 
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MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.* 


Abbou,  ReT.  Joseph.  Bareriej,  Mui. 

Abbott,  lUv.  J.  J.,  UzbridM,  Mftas. 

Adaou,  Rer.  John  R.,  Oorham,  Me. 

AdaaM,  Rer.  G.  W.,  CoowmT,  Maei. 

Adams.  Daniel,  ML  D.,  Keeoe,  N.  H. 

Adama,  Joel,  Townaend,  Maaa. 

Adama,  Stephen,  Weal  Medwaj,  Maaai 

Adama,  Rer.  Darwin,  Danateble,  liaaa. 

Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N  J. 

Allen,  Rev.  H  enir,  Wa/land,  Mass. 

Andenoo,  Pr  ancM  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 

Aadeisoo,  Rev.  C,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

Andrewa,  Rer.  D.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

AaketelU  John,  New  Haren,  Ct. 

Apple<oo,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Masa. 

Appleton,  Thoinaa,  Marblehead,  Masi. 

Anna,  Rer.  CIllTord  &,  Ridif^burr,  N.  T. 

Anna.  Rer.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town.  Ct. 

Armsbjr,  Rer.  L.,  Chester.  N.  H. 

Atwaier,  Rer.  Lyman  H.,  D.  D  ,  Prineeloii,  N.  J. 

Atwater,  Blihu,  New  Haren.  Cl 

Aaatin.  Rer.  Darid  R  .South  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Ayrea,  Rer.  Rowland,  Hadley.  Mass. 

ArerilL  Rer.  James,  Plrinouth  Hollow,  CC 

Bacon,  Rer.  J.  M.,  Saliabury,  Maaa. 

Baldwin,  Moees  H  ,  New  York  City 

BaMwtn,  Rer.  Theroo,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  •*         »* 

Baldwin,  Miss  Emily  C,     "         ^ 

Baldwin.  Samuel  R,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Baldwin,  Abram  B.,  Corawail.  Cl 

Barbonr,  Jamea  O.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

BarrowB,  Rer.  William,  Orantrille,  Mass. 

Bollaid,  Rer.  Charles  H.,  Rockville,  CL 

'Baneu,  Joseph,  New  Ispwich,  N.  H. 

Batchelder,  Jonathan.  Mason,  N.  H. 

Barrows,  BLer.  Homer,  Dorer,  N.  H. 

Baiaiow,  Rer.  Z.  S ,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Bamea,  Rer.  William.  Puxboro',  Maaa. 
Range,  Henrj)  New  York  City. 
Baker,  Rer.  L.,  D  D..  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Bardwell,  Rer.  Horaiki,  Oxford,  Masa. 
BiwiH,  B.  M ,  Birmingham,  Ct. 
*Bai^  Rer.  Joehoa,  D.  D..  Dudley,  Mass. 
Beard,  Dea.  A.  B.,  Norwalk,  Cl 
Beecher,  Rer.  Wm.  H.,  South  Reading,  MaSi. 
Benedict,  Rer.  Edward,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  Jesse  W.,  New  York  City. 
Beane,  Rer.  Samuel,  Little  Compton,  R.  L 
Bigalow.  Richard,  New  York  City. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haren,  CL 
Bisnu,  Rer.  E.  B.  S.,  Greenwich,  CL 
BiflselL  Edward  C,  Norfolk,  Cl 
BoQtsU,  James,  l.eominster.  Mass. 
Bond,  Rev.  Alran,  D.  D.,  Norwich,  CL 
Bonwick,  William,  New  Haren,  CL 
Bowers,  Luke  If .,  Boston,  Mam. 
Backingbam,  Dea.  Wm.  A'.,  Norwich,  Cl 
.  Balk»ck,  Ruftts,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Bollard,  Rsr.  Ebenezer  W.,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Ballsrd,  Mra.  Harriet  N.,  "  " 

Buckingham,  Rer.  &  G  ,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Bumham.  Rer.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rer.  Ebenezer,  D.  D.,  Dedharo,  Mass. 
BugesB,  Mrs.  AbigaU  B.,  ''  '* 


Busbnsll,»Rer.  Wm.  Newton  Comer.  Mms. 
Bushnell,  Rsr.  George,  Worcester.  Mass. 
Burkhalter,  Charlee,  New  York  City. 
Burke,  Edmund.  Conway.  Mass. 
Bumhsm,  Dea.  Prancis,  Essex,  Mass. 
Bulkley.  Rsr.  Edwin  A.,  Oroton.  Mass. 
Butler.  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwstk.CL 
Bushnell,  Rer.  Jackaon  J..  Belolt,  Wis. 
Blodget,  Rer.  Oonstantine,  Pawtucket,  R.  L 
Blackington,  William,  North  Adams.  Mass. 
RIackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Blackler,  Miss  Lucia,  Marblehead.  Maaa. 
Blanchard,  Rer.  Amos,  Meriden.  N.  H. 
Blinn,  Rer.  Henry  O.,  Teeumseh,  Mich. 
Braman,  Rer.  Issac,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Brown,  C^ptsin  RIeaxer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
'Brown,  Bbenner,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Brace,  Rer.  Johathan,  Milford,  CL 
Brainerd,  Rer.  D.  S.,  Lyme,  Cl 
Brainerd,  Rer.  T.  O.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Rer.  Jamea,  Sheffield,  IMhiaa. 
Breed,  Rer  William  J.,  Proridenre,  R.  L 
Brickett,  Harrr.  Merrimack,  N.  H. 


Brisga,  Rer.  William  T.,  North  Andorer, 
Brooke.  Rer.  A.  L.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Brown,  Luke  H.>  Bmioti.  M*^, 


Brown,  Mr-.  Tyriihui,  \l\ni^,  N  II   " 
Brownell,  l>fa  Sitpiirn  L- .  Milft+irt.  Mass. 
Brigham,  Itev-  C\  A.  «..  Ertfit-lJ.  ts 
Bryant,  Dew.  Aarnn,  Smith  Refl^ling^  Mass. 
Capron,  Williflm  C  ,  IUbnr]g«.  Mam. 
Carringtoii,  Eilwardt  i-«i*r  PrtfTiJerjce,  R.  L 
CarringtoPr  m™.  Lofanlii^  "  ** 

Camithen^   U-^    t    t    ^x   ^    f rt'l,  Ms. 

Carpenter,  i^miioi.  rvAwiu'.  !lI<i<M'. 
CarfMnter,  Rer.  Eben,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Carter,  Calrin  H.,  Wsterbury,  Cl 
Cady,  Rer.  Daniel  R.,  Westboro',  Maa% 
Cady,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.,  Westboro',  Masa. 
Cary,  Rer.  Lorenxo.  Webster,  Moss. 
Coimer,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Colbum,  Rer.  M.  M.,  South  Dedham,  Maas. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbridge.  Mass. 
Condit,  iter.  Jona  B  ,D.D..Klixabethtown,N.J. 
Cone,  Ephraim,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
Collins,  Rer.  G.  S ,  New  Germantown^.  J. 
Collins,  Truman  D.,  Cortlandrille,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Seth  B.,  Praitsburgh,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  1.  G  Ware  Village.  Mass. 
Cordley,  Rer.  Christopher  M.,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Cowlefl,  Rer.  Augustua  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Rer.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Coe,  Rer.  Samuel  G.,  Daabury,  Cl 
Cutter,  Seth,  Pel  ham,  N.  H. 
Cutter,  Miss  Abiah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Chapman,  Rer.  p.  W.,  Glastenbury,  Ct. 
Champlin,  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct. 
Champlin,  Charles  C,  Essex,  Cl 
Chester,  Rer.  Charles  W.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 
Choaie.  Darid.  Essex.  Mass. 
Child,  Rer.  Willard.  D.  D  ,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Chapin,  Rer.  Aaron.  Beloit,  Wis. 
Chipman,  Rer.  R.  Manning,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Chipman.  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison.     '*        ** 
Cleareland,  Rer.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Northampton 
Mass. 


'  Thirty  doQais  paid  at  one  time  constitutes  the  donor  a  Lifs  Member. 
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Clark,  Rer.  Benjaroln  F.,  North  Chelmsford, 


Clark,  William  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Cu 
Ctift,  Rer.  William,  Stoiiineion  Point,  Ct. 
Clark,  Rer.  Clintool  Ridgeffeld.  Ct 
Clark,  Rer.  Hennr  Steele,  Philadeiphiiu  Pa. 
Clspp,  Rer.  A  HunlinsdoTi.  Bofion,  Man. 
Ctart,  Re¥.  EJwunl  W.,  Rfinliri!j*  M.ir« 
Clark,  RcT.  Riifu*  W.,  I)  D  .  Eumi  BastMi, 
Clark,  tli-r.  F.  K.,  irm^liEle.  yVtm. 
Cierelariil^  R«t.  Jame^  B  ,  DurhriiDt  Cl. 
ClementA,  Mu«9,  VV»rce«ter«  Mit-n- 
C-oii,  S.UII  ue  I ,  N  or*aJ  k ,  €  i 
Crewell,  Rev.  Rubers  1>.  D  t  K»'=m,  Maw. 
Crtwsi,  Rev.  Jweph,  VV  ,  Wejtt  UnylHtnn.  Mass 
Ctui^,  R*fr.  Wheolttrkf  N«w  Hialloni  Mua. 
Crane,  Rfl?r.  Jameii  B  ,  Mililkiiiwn,  Cu 
Clark,  R^r,  L^wta  F.,  Wliiiin^irUk.  Mtiat. 
CO ndji^  Mm  Mary,  Newark,  N    J. 
Crawfurd,  Rct.  Riiiberi^  Nurth  Aitan^n,  Moss. 
Creamy,  A  llMrt  F,,  Neirark.  X   J. 
Currier,  Willi  em  J-,  BHleTjIle,  Maw^ 
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APPENDIX. 


SBpert  of  the  JZae.  J,  (7.  Guldin,  of  yew  Tork^  on  the  Oerman  Etangelieal 
Mmouri  CoUege^  in  a  letter  to  the  Corretponding  Seeretary,    [See  p,  4.] 

Ret.  ahd  Dbab  BsornKR: — ^I  rejoice,  that  I  ampermitted  to  report  to 
jon  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  prospect  of  *^  The  German  Evangeli- 
cal Conference  of  the  West,"  and  of  the  Seminary  nnder  their  care. 
BhorUj  after  receiving  the  commisdon  from  yonr  Committee,  with  in- 
rtractions  to  visit  the  Conference  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  and  the  Seminary  at 
ICarthasville,  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  state  and  affairs  of  the  aame, 
and  to  report  to  yon  acoordingly,  I  left  on  the  8th  of  Jnne,  and  arrived 
Bafdy  at  St.  Charles  on  the  16tti,— the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Confer-  * 
enoe.  1  was  introdnced  to  the  Conference  hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  NoUau,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  pastor  of  one  of  the  German 
cbnrches  in  St.  Louis.  Your  letter  of  introduction  was  received  hy  him 
«nd  the  otlier  brethren  with  evident  gratification.  I  was  received  by  the 
Oonference  with  marked  kindness  and  brotherly  love ;  and  soon  felt  that  I 
▼as  among  brethren. 

At  the  proper  time  I  stated  the  object  of  my  mission,  when  it  was 
thooght  best,  in  order  to  afford  me  the  most  convenient  opportunity  of 
makug  all  the  necessary  or  desired  inquiries,  to  appoint  a  committee  for 
that  special  purpose.  After  I  had  thus  brought  the  general  design  of  my 
visit  before  them,  I  proceeded  to  tlie  Seminary,  accompanied  by  the  Hev. 
Professor  Binner,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rieger,  and  where  I  spent  the  Sabbath. 
Retoming  on  Monday,  to  the  Conference,  I  found  the  Cqmraittee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  in  readiness,  consisting  of  the  Professors  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary,  to  which  were  added  several  other 
members  of  the  Conference. 

The  points,  which  I  thought  best  to  bring  before  the  Committee  dis- 
tinctly, were  these  : 

Ist.  Whether  it  was,  all  things  considered,  best  for  them  to  hold  their 
present  separate  and  distinct  organization,  or  to  merge  into  or 
unite  with  one  or  the  other  of -the  older  American  denomina- 
tions? 
M.  What  course  is  pursued  in  receiving  young  men  into  the  Seminary, 

and  in  training  them  for  the  ministry? 
8d.  What  do  they  require  of  persons  applying  to  be  received  into  the 

full  communion  of  the  Church  ? 
These  three  points  appeared  to  me,  not  only  as  being  pertinent,  but 
that  yon  as  a  Board,  aiding  that  Institution,  and  taking  such  a  lively  in- 
terest in  its  prosperity  and  future  success,  could  not  ask  for  less  than  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  those  points,  and  it  was  as  such  cheerfully 
•dmitted  by  the  brethren. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  question,  they  sahstantiaUj  reply :  *^  that  the  Con- 
ferenoe  is  composed  ezclnsively  of  Ministers  from  mfferent  sections  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  various  Missionary  Institutions,  &o.,  of  that  country,  and  of 
Switzerland,  Mi  that  their  labors  are  confined  almost  entirely,  not  to  the 
original  German  settlers  of  t^is  conntry,  but  to  that  portion  of  our  West- 
ern German  population,  which  have  migrated  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  A  migority,  by  far,  of  those  belonging  to  the  Churches  in 
connection  with  the  Evangelical  Oonferenoes,  belonged,  in  Germany,  to 
the  Evangelical  Church,  an  organization  in  the  main  similar  to  the  one 
here^a  (murch  composed  of  Lutherans  and  of  Reformed,  adopting  as  their 
basis  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther^s  Smaller  Catechism  of  the  Lu- 
theran, and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  With 
them,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  external  form  is  concerned,  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  Charches  are  united,  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
.  members  as  well  as  the.  ministers  of  the  church,  to  hold  either  view  in 
those  particulars,  in  which  the  standards  of  the  two  old  churches  differ, — 
that  is,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  The  brethren  of  the  Conference  are 
strongly  of  the  conviction,  that,  in  their  present  position,  and  on  such  a 
ba^is,  they  could  accomplish  a  ^eater  amount  of  good  among  the  people 
where  Providence  has  cast  their  lot,  than  by  assuming  any  other  ecclesi- 
astical  order,  form,  or  connection.**  In  this  particular,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  views,  both  in  Germany  and  here.  Some  fully  and  heartily  ad- 
vocate this  form  of  the  church,  and  as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  Wurtemberg, 
Saxony,  &c.,  and  where  it  is  the  prevailing,  and  generally  adopted  form ; 
while  othera,  and  they  are  not  a  small  number,  differ,  and  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  woald  be  served  better  by  mai:itain- 
ing  the  old,  separate  organization,  in  their  distinct  and  definite  confessions 
of  faith.  The  true  uniim,  and  consequent  strength  of  the  Church,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  view,  lies  not  in  a  consolidation  of  the  creeds  of  the  varioos 
evangelical  denominations,  bat  immeasurably  deeper, — in  that  ^  Commu- 
nion of  the  Saints,"  of  which  the  glorious  and  divine  Saviour  speaks.  In 
John  xvii.  28,  and  which  union  exists  between  true  believers  in  evangelical 
denominations,  notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  their  creeds.  It  is,  in 
their  opinion,  a  serious  question,  whether  it  would  be  for  the  real  interest 
of  the  cause  of  Christ,  if,  in  the  militant  state  of  the  Church,  all  the  par- 
ties, with  their  peculiarities  in  non-essentials,  w^e  or  could  be  brought  to 
worship  in  arte  Tiouse  and  in  one  form.  Does  the  union  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  Word  of  God,  really  consist  in  any  such  thing,  or  would  the 
real  and  true  union  of  the  Church  even  be  promoted  and  made  closer 
thereby  ?  Or,  is  tliere  not  more  of  this  truly  heavenly  union,  where  those 
of  different  views  in  things  not  essential  worship  peaceably  together  in 
their  separate  families,  while  in  spirit  they  are  united,  and  endeavor  to 
cultivate  brotherly  love  towards  each  other  ?  Are  they  not,  thus,  still 
united,  and  more  strongly  ?  And  do  they  not,  perhaps,  labor  more  suc- 
cessfully for  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom?  At  one  time,  the  walls  round 
about  Jerusalem  were  reared  up  in  fifty-two  days,  when  the  whole  army 
of  God's  people  were  divided  into  small  companies,  each  one  having  Mb 
separate  part  of  the  wall  to  finish.  It  was  through  this  fact,  that  each 
company  worked  separately,  and  in  their  own  way,  while  they  were  all 
united  in  the  grand  end,  that  the  wall  was  completed  in  so  short  a  time. 
Our  brethren  of  the  Western  Conference  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
latter  is  my  most  decided  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fearful  cry 
which  is  so  often  heard  from  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  even  from 
some  Protestant  quarters,  acainst  the  "  variety  of  sects"  (as  they  are  termed) 
in  tlie  Protestant  family.    But  our  bretliren  of  the  Union  of  tlie  West  think 
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Otherwise,  and  they  would,  I  am  assured,  do  violence  to  their  oonyiotiona, 
were  they  to  abandon  their  present  position.  The  interviews  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  with  them  both  at  the  Conference  and  at  the 
Seminary,  have  convinced  me,  that  this  conference  is  composed  of  men, 
who  deserve  onr  entire  confidence.  Thev  are  a  self-denying,  devotedly 
pious  band  of  ministers  of  Christy  zealously  laboring  and  praying  for  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, — with  an  eve  single  to  the  glory  of  God, 
in  dispensing  the  means  of  grace  among  the  tbonsandsof  their  countrymen, 
dispersed  all  over  onr  vast  Western  territory.  I  became  well  satisfied  that 
the  Lord  has  raised  up  this,  among  other  instrumentalities,  to  do  good  to 
the  immense  numbers  of  Germans  already  settled  in  our  Western  States; 
numbers  greatly  increasing  by  constant  emigration.  From  the  personal 
acquaintance  which  I  had  opportunity  to  form  of  the  state  of  thingf 
among  them,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  sliould  not  regard  tliem  with 
favor,  wliile  they  proceed  on  their  present  platform.  I  am  now,  after  view- 
ing the  whole  ground,  assured,  tliat  there  is  no  danger  in  aiding  them  in 
the  position  in  which  they  now  stand,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  to  aid 
them  may  be  tlie  means  of  incalculable  good. 

The  question,  ^*  What  course  is  pursued  in  receiving  young  men  into 
the  Seminary,  and  training  them  for  the  ministry,'*  has  been  met  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  The  statements  made  in  regard  to  this  point  by  Pro- 
fessor Binner,  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  my  intercourse  with  the  young 
men  at  the  Seminary  and  at  the  Conference,  two  of  whom  I  heard  preach 
their  trial  sermons  previous  to  their  examination  before  the  Conference. 
There  is  no  one  admitte^l  into  the  Seminary  unless,  besides  other  pre- 
requisites, he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  personal  piety,  and  of  being 
called  to  the  Ministry.  I  will  here  translate  that  i)art  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Seminary,  which  refers  to  this  particular  : 

^*'  In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  Seminary,  it  is  required : 
a.  That  he  have  the  natural  talents  necessary  to  the  calling  of  a  teacher 

and  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
5.  That  he  have  the  necessary  elements  of  learning,  and  which  must  be 

determined  by  an  examination  previtnis  to  admission. 
e.  That  by  his  walk  and  conveniatiou  he  have  approved  himself  as  a 
true  believer  and  as  a  living  member  of  the  Church  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 
d.  That  he  be  determined  to  devote  his  labors  exclusively  in  future  to 

the  German  Evangelical  Church  of  the  West." 
The  young  men  now  in  the  Seminary  promise  much  good,  and  appear 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  field  for  which  they  are  intended.  Among  them 
are  some  very  remarkable  cases.  One,  who  had  been  a  school-teacher, 
gave  up  a  good  situation,  came  to  the  Seminary,  with  liis  horse,  which  he 
sold,  and  gave  the  proceeds,  together  with  all  he  had,  to  the  Seminary;  it 
being  a  rme,  that  all  who  enter  it  mnst  support  themselves,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Another  individual,  a  man  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  where  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Sabbath  school,  hearing  of 
the  religious  destitution  of  his  countrymen  in  the  West,  felt  so  .strongly  in- 
cline<l  to  enter  the  Seminary,  even  at  his  advanced  age,  that  he  sold  his 
small  frame  house,  which  he  had  nearly  finished,  and  whatever  else  he  had, 
and  gave  it  over  to  the  funds  of  the  Seminary.  lie  studied  with  greiit 
energy,  so  mnch  so,  that  it  would  have  affected  his  health,  had  he  not 
taken  considerable  bodily  exercise,  and  which  he  did  by  doing  not  a  little 
carpenter  work  at  the  unfinished  Seminary  building.  Another,  on  his  way 
to  the  Seminary,  being  detained  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  was  strongly 
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tempted  by  lucrative  offers  to  remain  where  he  was,  bnt  which  he  re- 
sisted, and  is  now  pursuing  his  studies.  There  is  not  one.  as  I  have  beea 
informed,  who  miglit  not  have  done  well  in  one  or  the  otner  secular  em- 
ployments. 

The  training  which  these  young  men  receive,  is  calculated  to  fit  them 
for  usefulness  in  the  field  before  them.  Ordinarily,  they  must  remain  three 
years  in  the  Seminary.  The  course  of  instruction  during  this  time  is  as 
thorough  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  this  infant  Insti- 
tntion.  Besides,  the  manner  of  their  training  is  calculated  to  prepare  them 
to  go  out  among  some  of  the  most  destitute  regions  of  the  West, — they  are 
trained  to  habits  of  self-denial,  and  a  warm  devotional  spirit.  It  was 
pleasant  to  find  so  much  devotion  and  ardent  prayer  in  the  Institution. 
The  Seminary  seems  to  have  been  gotten  up  as  the  result  of  self-denial, 
and  prayer.  *0n  the  28th  of  July,  1860,  the  Seminary  building  was  first 
occupied,  when  but  one  room  was  habitable.  This  room  had  to  answer 
for  the  parlor,  the  chamber  of  the  Professor,  and  his  family,  and  the  lec- 
ture-room. Tlie  dormitory  of  the  students  was  the  unfinished  attic :  their 
sole  bedding  being  chaff  bags  on  the  floor,  until  in  October  they  were  fur- 
nished with  better  accommodations  in  this  direction.  The  Professor,  his 
fkmily,  and  all  the  students  eat  at  one  and  the  same  table.  Their  fare  was 
three  times  a  day,  rye  bread,  and  bacon,  to  which  at  dinner  was  added  as 
a  kind  of  dessert,  such  vegetables  as  could  be  obtained — ^*  pulse,"  we  may 
suppose,  something  like  that  of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  Daniel  i.  11, 
&c.  But  though  their  table  was  not  loaded  with  "  portions  of  ihe  king's 
meat,"  we  presume  that  ^*  tlieir  countenances  appeared  fairer  and  fatter 
in  flesh,  than  those  who  ate  of  the  king^s  meat."  Through  their  own  ef- 
forts, and  the  aid  of  friends  of  your  Society,  and  especially  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, (Richard  Bigelow,  Esq.)  they  have  since  advanced  in  improving  very 
much  indeed — though  still  much  is  needed.  The  locality  of  the  Seminary, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  chosen  more  judiciously,  it  being  in  a  moun- 
tainous part  of  Missouri,  and  rather  retired,  but  this,  as  some  of  the  breth- 
ren think,  is  not  without  its  advantages,  while  even  the  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  the  place  will,  in  a  measure,  be  removed,  through  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  which  passes  within  six  miles  of  the  Seminary. 

In  regard  to  the  question :  What  is  required  of  persons  applying  to  be 
received  into  full  communion  of  the  Church,"  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  fixed  principle  with  them,  not  to  admit  any  to  a  profession  of  faith, 
unless  there  were  some  reasonable  evidence  of  personal  piety.  It  was  ex- 
pressed as  a  matter  of  regret,  that  in  some  instances  (having  old  and  deep- 
rooted  practice  in  the  churches  against  them,^  they  had  not  been  able  to 
advance  as  far  in  this  resi)ect  as  it  was  their  aesire  to  do.  They  regularly 
catechised  their  youth,  but  in  admitting  them  into  full  communion,  they 
carry  out  their  fixed  principle  as  far  as  practicable.  One  of  the  brethren 
told  me,  that  of  twenty-four  applicants,  he  admitted  but  twelve.  This  is 
a  point  in  the  German  Church,  which,  like  every  old  and  deep-rooted 
practice,  must  be  dealt  with  faithfully,  yet  tenderly  and  cautiously,  until 
those  already  in  the  Church,  see  right  in  regard  to  it ;  and  all  that  may 
justly  be  expected  of  the  brethren,  as  touching  this  point,  is,  that  they  them- 
selves have  correct  views  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  they,  in  their  own  way, 
endeavor  to  carry  such  views  into  practice.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  formal, 
and  in  many  instances,  almost  indiscriminate  admission  of  the  youth  to  full 
membership  of  the  German  Church,  has  been  one  of  the  sources  of  its  de- 
clension from  its  former  practical  eflSciency,  and  I  must  greatly  mistake, 
if  in  Germany,  wherever  the  Church  is  reviving,  this  point  is  not  looked 
St  with  much  tenderness  and  anxiety.    With  the  brethren  of  the  Confer- 
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enoe,  there  u  piety  enough,  that  this  truly  important  sabjeot  may  be  left 
to  their  dieoretion.  The  practical  piety  which  I  have  fonnd  in  the  clergy, 
and  in  that  pordon  of  the  laity  with  whom  I  became  aconainted,  and  of 
which  the  character  of  the  rest  may  be  inferred,  will  doobtles  lead  tiiem 
to  carry  out  the  principle,  even  where  there  is  defect  at  present.  The 
diorches  are  represented  in  the  Conference  by  delegates,  and  they  adopt 
the  doctrines,  &c.,  as  held  by  the  Conference,  submitting  themselves  there- 
to, and  which,  in  the  position  they  hold,  is  a  very  important  matter.  They 
do  not  only  thefeby  maintain  order,  "as  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Saints" 
it  should  be,  but  they  are  guarded  in  this  manner  through  the  Conference, 
against  any  one  smuggling  himself  as  a  preacher  into  their  churches. 
True,  all  the  churches,  to  which  the  pastors  composing  the  Conference 
minister  have  not  come  in  as  yet  in  this  regular  and  orderly  way,  but  one 
of  the  ehnrches  after  another  begins  to  see  the  importance  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Conference,  and  several  applied  again  this  year  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  importance  of  having  the  people  of  the  churches  Americanized,  so 
&r  as  possible,  I  believe,  is  fully  felt  by  at  least  some  of  the  older  brethren 
of  the  Conference.  While  they  at  present  can  only  do  good  through  the 
German  language,  to  the  masd  of  their  parishioners,  thev  see  the  impor- 
tance that  they  and  their  children  should  understand  America,  their 
adopted  home.  They  have  English,  as  well  as  German  teaching  in  many 
of  Uieir  Parochial  schools.  And  in- their  late  Conference,  it  was  resolved, 
to  establish  a  College  in  connection  with  the  Seminary,  in  which  there  is 
to  be  an  English  professorship. 

Thus,  my  dear  brother,  I  have  given  you,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as 
possible,  the  results  of  my  very  pleasant^risit  to  the  German  Evangelical 
Conference  of  the  West.  Pleasant— it  was  truly  so  to  me,  and  I  trust,  un- 
der the  blessing  of  God,  that  it  will  result  in  some  good  to  the  grent  num- 
ber of  Grermans  in  the  West,  of  whom  there  are  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
alone,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  at  least  200,000.  Though  differing  from 
some  of  these  brethren  in  some  things  not  strictly  essential,  I  sincerely  love 
them,  and  when  I  left  them  under  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  circum- 
stances, it  was  with  feelings  of  comfort,  in  the  assurance,  that  I  was  part- 
ing from  brethren  in  Christ,  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  must  add, 
that  yon  as  a  Board,  and  as  individual  in  the  Board,  who  have  benevolently 
aided  the  Institution  under  the  care  of  the  Conference,  may  rest  assured, 
that  such  aid  has  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  Whatever  minor  differences 
may  exist,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  one  grand  and  glorious 
end,  which  they  and  we  have,  is  safe :  Tlie  evangelical  preaching  of  Christ 
and  him  crucified— justification  through  faith  alone  in  Christ.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  my  mind,  that  rationalism  has  no  abiding  place  among  thein. 

And  now,  dear  brother,  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rest 
iipon  and  abide  with  you,  your  entire  Board,  and  the  beloved  brethren 
snd  theit  institution,  from  which  I  have  Just  returned.    May  your  efforts, 
and  those  of  the  Conference  prove '^a  blessing  to  generations  yet  to  come. 
Tours  most  truly  in  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  C.  GULDIN. 
Kkw  Tobk,  July^.  18M. 
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PLAN   OF  UNION.    {Seep.16.) 

The  Plan  of  Union  agreed  upon  by  the  Ooramittee  consists — 

1.  Of  the  following  addition  to  the  Charter  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  viz. 

[The  American  Education  Society,  in  addition  to  its  present  powerg^ 
may  take,  hold  and  apply  any  charitable  gifts,  the  annual  income  whereof 
shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  in  the  United  States.] 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  American  Education  Society  modified  ofi 
follows,  viz. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  educate  pious  young  men  for  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  [and  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Theological  institu- 
taons,  especially  at  the  West.] 

Abt.  I.  Any  person  wlio  shall  subscribe  and  shall  pay  into  the  treasury 
at  one  time,  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if  a  clergy mao,  forty  dollars,  shaH 
be  au  honorary  member;  atid  shall  have  a  right  to  sit  and  deliberate  in  all 
meetings  of  the  Society.  But  all  members  hereafter  added  to  the  Society, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Aet.  II.  A  permanent  fund,  consisting  of  bequests,  legacies,  and  dona- 
tions, given  for  this  special  purpose,  shall  be  formed  by  the  Directors. 

Abt.  hi.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by  ballot,  a  President,  Vice 
President,  Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  a  Clerk,  and  such  other  officers  as 
may  be  found  necesary,  who  shall  continue  in  office  till  others  shall  be 
ohosen  in  their  stead. 

Abt.  IV.  This  Society  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by  ballot,  elect  such  a 
number  of  honorary  Vice  Presidents  as  they  may  judge  expedient. 

Abt.  v.  The  Society  shall  annually  appoint,  bv  ballot,  [twenty-four] 
Directors ;  who,  together  with  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  [i^even  of  whom]  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  at  any  meeting  regularly  convened.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty 
of  this  Board  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Society,  by  soliciting  themselves, 
and  by  appointing  and  instructing  agents  to  solicit,  the  aid  requisite  to 
achieve  the  obrject  in  view.  This  Board  shall  have  the  power  of  appropria- 
ting [all  moneys  of  the  Society ;]  of  examining  and  selecting  candidates  for 
patronage;  of  appointing  committees  to  examine  and  recommend  its  ap- 
plicants living  in  distant  parts ;  [of  examining  into  and  deciding  on  the 
claims  of  collegiate  and  theological  institutions  to  receive  aid  from  the  So- 
ciety ;]  and,  generally,  of  transacting  all  business  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  tlie  objects  of  this  Society,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 

[Akts.  VI.-XVI.  unaltered]. 

Art.  XVII.  [All  appropriations  in  aid  of  Colleges  and  T}ieol6gical  in- 
stitutions shall  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors,  for  ,whioh 
appro()riation9  eleven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Such  aid  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  temporary  assistance  from  year  to  year,  or  in  found- 
ing scholarships  and  professors!) ii>s  to  be  attached  to  the  institutions  aided; 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Directors  may  deem  expedient.] 

Abt.  XVIII.  [All  permanent  or  invested  funds,  held  either  by  the 
American  Education  Society  or  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  shall  bo  devoted  to  the  same 
purposes  for  which  they  were  held  before  the  union.] 

Abt.  XIX.  [AU  life  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  at  the  time  of  its  union 
with  this  Society,  shall  be  honorary  members  of  the  same.] 
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nBOLUnON  TO  AOOOMPANT  THB  VOBBOOINO  DRAFT  OT  A  PLAN  OT  UNION. 

Eaokedy  That  in  reTising  the  Rules  of  the  Amer.  Edaca.  Soc,  the  fol- 
lowing results,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Committee,  should  be  secured : 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  meetings 
for  business,  shall  hold  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  and  that  this  meeting  shall  be  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

2.  That  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  Committee,  it  he  recommended, 
that  in  the  selection  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  arrangement  of  the 
pkoe  of  the  meetings,  and  the  conducting  of  the  business,  such  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  to  make  the  So- 
ciety truly  national,  in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  its  name. 

8.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  American  Education  Society  as  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  in  case  the  union  of  the  two 
oodeties  be  effected,  to  elect  the  present  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  CoUegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  so  far  aa 
they  are  not  now  members,  into  the  corporate  body.  And  that  it  be 
also  recommended  to  the  Directors  of  the  latter  Society  to  make  known 
to  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society,  after  the  union  shall 
hsYe  been  resolved  upon,  what  other  persons  they  deem  it  important 
shoold  be  corporate  members  of  the  American  Education  Society. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Department  may  reside  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  both  Secretaries  equally  to 
attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  to  take  an  actiye 
part  in  the  same. 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceiye  their  travelling  expenses,  in  the  most  direct  route,  in  attending  all 
tiie  meetings  of  that  body. 

RBSOLmONS  ADOPTED  BT  BOOLKSIASTIOAL  BODIES. 

1.  By  the  General  Aenembly  of  the  FresbyUrian  Church  at  Philadelphia, 
Reeohed^  First,  That  the  permanent  establishment  of  Institutions  of 

learning  of  the  highest  order,  and  under  Christian  influence  at  the  West,  is 
a  work  essential  to  the  adequate  supply  of  that  land  with  a  thoroughly  ed- 
ucated and  evangelical  ministry,  ana  therefore  essential  to  the  completeness 
and  foil  efficiency  of  our  system  of  evangelism  in  those  new  and  rising  States. 
Eeeohe^  <2Second,  That  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West,  through  whose  instrumentality  some 
Institutions  have  been  saved  from  extinction,  and  others  raised  from  a  state 
of  great  depression  to  one  of  efficiency  and  hope,  and  whose  helping  hand 
is  extended  to  similar  educational  institutions,  as  they  are  demanded  on  our 
rapidly  enlarging  Home  Missionary  field;  deserves  the  continued  confidence, 
tbe  sympathy  and  the  liberal  aid  of  our  churches,  that  it  may  carry  to  a 
raocessful  completion  its  benevolent  mission. 

2.  By  the  Cowregatumal  Association  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Retolted^  ThsX  this  Association  having  heard  with  interest  of  the  con- 
tinued labors  and  success  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West — express  their  strong  conviction  of  the 
direct,  and  practical,  and  permanent  influence  of  the  work  which  it  aims 
to  accomplish  for  the  evangelization  of  the  West,  and  their  cordial  desires 
for  its  prosperitysand  recommend  it  anew  to  the  confidence  and  aid 
of  the  churches. 

8.  By  the  General  Auoeiation  oflcwa. 

Setoked^  That  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West,  has  our  warmest  sympathies,  and  we  pledge 
to  it  our  oordia]  co-operation. 
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**  The  thftnkB  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddt, 
D.  D.,  for  his  Discourse  in  belialf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  a  copy  was  requested 
for  the  press." 

An  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation at  the  West,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  at  Poughkeepsie,  K.  Y., 
October  81st,  1854. 

E.  Smallit,  Seoretofry, 


DISCOURSE. 


^*  If  the  foundations  be  deetroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?" 

Psalm  zi.  8. 

This  Psalm  was  written  at  a  time  of  peculiar  peril 
in  the  history  of  David.  Enemies  were  every- 
where abroad,  and  his  life  even  in  danger.  His 
friends,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  urged  his  escape  to 
the  mountains.  For  lo,  they  cried,  the  wicked  bend 
their  bow ;  they  make  ready  their  arrow  upon  the 
string,  that  they  may  privily  shoot  at  the  upright  in 
heart.  If  the  foundations  he  dest/royed^  wJiat  ccm 
the  righteous  do  ? 

The  Psalmist  nobly  replies  to  their  fears.  "  In 
the  Lord  put  I  my  trust.  How  say  ye  to  my  soul, 
flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain  ?  The  Lord  is  in  his 
holy  temple:  the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven;  his 
eyes  behold ;  his  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men. 
The  Lord  trieth  the  righteous ;  but  the  wicked  and 
him  that  loveth  violence  his  soul  hateth.  Upon  the 
wicked  he  shall  reign  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and 
an  horrible  tempest :  *this  shall  be  the  portion  of 
their  cup.  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteous- 
ness ;  his  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright." 


Though  the  foundations  should  be  destroyed, 
though  the  pillars  of  society  should  be  shaken,  and 
amid  their  ruins  it  is  asked,  what  have  the  righteous 
accomplished  ?  what  permanent  advantage  have  they 
secured  ?  and  what  is  their  prospect  and  hope  ? — 
Intelligent  confidence  in  Grod  replies.  He  can  lay 
foundations  anew — ^reconstruct  from  polished  stones, 
more  costly  and  solid,  his  glorious  temple.  He  can 
save  his  saints  amid  ruins,  and  naake  surrounding 
desolations  the  memorials  of  their  integrity  and  wis- 
dom. The  giant  column,  buried  in  ashes,  may  tell 
of  the  skill  that  wrought  it  into  form  and  beauty ; 
and  gilded  domes,  falling  amid  conflagrations,  may 
tell  of  the  strength  that  reared  them,  and  of  the 
crowds  they  sheltered  at  their  altars  of  devotion. 

The  revolutions  of  ages,  the  passing  away  of  na- 
tions, governments,  and  churches,  do  not  and  cannot 
destroy  the  fruits  of  holy  living,  nor  impair  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  rectitude.  The  lessons  they  give, 
with  the  history  of  their  times,  are  among  our  most 
salutary  teachings  and  safest  guides.  Inspiration  is 
indeed  full  and  perfect,  and  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion, sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  is  the  burden 
and  the  richness  of  the  divine  record.  But  the  value 
of  that  inspiration,  and  the  power  of  that  redemp- 
tion, are  seen  more  in  the  long  and  varied  history 
they  have  left,  than  in  the  doctrines  they  have 
taught,  the  precepts  embodied,  or  the  startling  rev- 
elations given. 

Hence,  though  we  have  seen  the  foundations 
destroyed  again  and  again,  the  supports  of  social 
order  yielding  to  the  onsets  of  wickedness  and  de- 


prayed  passions ;  at  their  fall,  amid  their  rains,  and 
along  the  sleeping  ages  of  their  sepulchre,  and  even 
from  the  disinterred  memorials  of  centuries  forgot- 
ten, they  frimish  examples  of  instruction  and  encou- 
ragement in  righteousness.  They  no  more  read  to 
us  the  bloody  chapters  of  crime  and  death,  God's 
consuming  judgments,  than  they  reveal  the  wisdom 
despised,  and  the  infinite  value  of  the  protection  re- 
jected and  lost. 

All  is  not  lost,  though  the  foundations  are  de- 
stroyed, nor  are  the  righteous  left  discouraged  or 
inactive  amid  the  desolations  over  which  they  tread 
in  tears.  The  principles  of  rectitude  borrow  new 
illustration,  and  prompt  to  new  fields  of  action,  where 
other  foundations  shall  be  laid  of  augmented  strength 
and  beauty. 

From  the  past  of  other  nations,  it  is  with  mingled 
emotions  that  we  contemplate  the  future  of  our  own. 
Every  new  view  that  we  take  of  this  country  awak- 
ens a  livelier  interest,  if  not  actual  astonishment. 
In  its  extent  and  rapid  advances  it  exceeds  all  our 
calculations.  Who  ever  dreamed  of  its  developments, 
and  the  rapidly  extending  circle  of  its  jurisdiction  ? 
Its  arts  and  arms,  its  commerce,  and  vast  enterprise 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  no  one  expected  so 
soon  to  witness. 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  many  before  me,  when 
this  commonwealth  was  a  frontier  territory,  and  na- 
tive barbarians  held  the  control  of  its  central  locali- 
ties. Fifty  years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  a  narrow 
line  of  light  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  casting 
its  rays,  scarce  at  all,  into  the  dark  interior.    A 


change,  as  by  magic^  has  come ;  and  we  can  hardly 
calculate  the  steps  of  its  rapid  advance.  And  though 
participating  in  the  causes  and  agencies  that  wrought 
this  change,  we  stand  astonished  at  what  has  been 
done ;  and  but  for  its  undeniable  reality,  we  could 
scarcely  credit  the  vast  achievement  That  New 
England  should  be  but  as  a  province,  and  all  the 
Atlantic  States  but  as  the  residuum  of  a  mighty 
people,  who,  turning  their  footsteps  from  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  should  so  soon  traverse  the  vast 
continent,  leaving  all  along  their  way  traces  of  their 
power,  and  now  hold  intercourse,  from  the  almost 
illimitable  shores  of  the  western  sea,  with  the  thou- 
sands they  have  left  behind ;  awakening  the  admirar 
tion  of  all  the*  oriental  world,  and  proffering  a  home 
and  affluence  to  millions  on  millions  of  men  in  suffer- 
ing and  bondage,  is  all  but  miracle. 

The  providences  that  have  led  on  these  wonders, 
and  those  elastic  ener^es  that  have  combined  to 
achieve  them,  awaken  our  admiration,  and  teach  us 
what  are  the  resources,  the  true  mission,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  American  people,  as  a  free, 
Christian,  and  Protestant  nation.  And  as  clearly 
do  they  indicate  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed, and  summon  us  to  a  watchful  fidelity  against 
them. 

We  have  proudly  regarded  this  land  as  om* 
inheritance,  remote  from  other  lands,  in  happy  isola- 
tion, and  exempt  from  the  perils  of  other  countries ; 
that  we  were  free  from  responsibilities  as  to  the  na- 
tions abroad,  as  from  their  invasion  and  control. 
But  time  and  providences  have  summoned  us  into 


the  broad  arena  of  the  world's  activities,  and  at 
once  to  participate  in  the  agencies  that  shall  settle 
its  destiny. 

Onr  far^peaMng  example ;  the  direct  action  of 
national  diplomacy  and  of  onr  Christian  missionaries 
abroad,  have  done  more  to  create  and  advance  moral 
and  political  changes  and  improvements  in  the  world 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  than  almost  all  other 
causes  combined.  Light  is  every  where  pervading : 
moral  causes  are  asserting  their  ascendency,  and  the 
great  questions  of  freedom  and  Protestant  piety  are 
becoming  vital  and  controlling.  The  popular  mind 
is  every  where  vigorously  at  work,  and  though  sup- 
pressed in  its  action  by  the  power  of  arbitrary  will, 
and  its  voice  for  a  time  subdued,  it  cannot  be  silenced, 
nor  long  controlled,  no  more  than  you  can  bind  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  or  suppress  the  earthquake  when 
internal  fires  are  once  enkindled. 

The  anxious,  agitated  mind  of  the  world's  neces- 
sities, seems  now  to  be  turned  imploringly,  and  with 
its  last  hope,  to  this  favored  land  of  ours,  asking  not 
only  an  asylum  for  the  fleeing  victims  of  oppression, 
but  for  some  boon  of  mercy  to  be  extended  to  the 
millions  that  cannot  flee. 

If  this  country  shall  fail  in  its  free  institutions — 
in  its  self-government  and  Protestant  religion — ^in 
advancing  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
world,  where  is  there  hope?  A  sad  retrogression 
must  ensue,  and  the  human  race  groan  for  ages  still. 

In  order  to  fulfil  our  mission,  and  guard  from 
the  evils  that  have  ruined  other  nations,  we  must  be 
watchful  of  perils,  wise  and  early,  in  the  selection 
and  attainment  of  permanent  security. 
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There  is  an  immoderate  activity,  rash  adventare 
and  enterprise,  a  resolute  determination  to  be  rich, 
an  enlarged  commerce,  a  military  spirit,  costly  ex- 
penditures, pleasure  and  luxury,  scarcely  ever  paral- 
leled. There  are  other  exposures,  which,  for  the  ul- 
timate good  to  be  attained,  we  are  willing  to  meet. 
There  is  the  rapid  accession  of  a  foreign,  ignorant, 
and  degraded  population.  There  are  many  domestic 
questions,  sectional  interests,  and  diversities  of  senti- 
ment crowding  upon  us.  There  is  popery  and  slar 
very,  infidelity  and  social  licentiousness,  vast  party 
and  political  ambition,  rival  and  reckless  every  where. 
These  are  inddent  to  our  state  and  relations.  They 
demand  our  regard  and  wise  activity ;  but  they  are 
not  essentially,  nor  at  all,  subversive  of  our  virtue 
or  integrity,  but  will  yield  in  their  time  to  ripe  action 
and  vigorous  morality. 

It  becomes  us  to  inquire  what  are  the  remedies 
for  existing  evils,  and  what  the  security  of  the  good 
we  would  seek  to  enjoy  and  to  do  ? 

*  We  need  that  power  that  shall  go  behind  all 
outward  tendencies  to  pride,  extravagance  and  pub- 
lic corruption ;  which  shaU  act  on  the  great  principle 
of  evil,  and  which  shall  give  to  men  self-denial  and 
self-control,  and  rule  the  heart ;  which  shall  rightly 
educate  and  guide  the  dominant  passions  of  our  na- 
ture— subjugate  to  the  sway  of  rectitude  and  truth 
the  moral  constitutions  of  men. 

This  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  arts  and  industry 
of  civilized  life,  nor  in  the  enlargement  and  resources 
of  commerce,  nor  in  political  and  civil  organizations, 
nor  in  any  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  social  state. 
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Nor  is  this  power,  with  its  remedies  and  securitieSy 
to  be  found  in  intellectual  culture,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent it  may  be  carried.  We  add  further,  these  secu- 
rities are  not  found  even  in  intellectual  culture  when 
under  reli^ous  control. 

We  admit  the  power  of  the  religious  element. 
It  is  seen,  not  alone  in  the  stem  endurance  of  the 
Christian  martyr,  but  in  the  indomitable  crusade,  the 
zeal  of  a  blind  superstition,  and  the  sacrifice  of  an 
inveterate  paganism. 

We  need  religion  always.  It  is  essential  to  every 
permanent  good.  But  in  order  to  make  even  true 
piety  permanent  and  pervading  for  good,  there  must 
be  an  intellectual  and  religious  culture  so  united  and 
extended  as  eflfectually  to  cure  the  blindness  of  pa- 
ganism, check  the  madness  of  superstition,  raise  the 
popular  mind  above  false  refuges  and  formalities, 
and  which  shall  take  away  the  heart  from  all  inade- 
quate dependencies,  and  rest  it  alone  and  intelligent 
on  the  right  arm  of  an  omnipotent  righteousness. 

We  NSED  INTELLECrrtTAL  OULTUEE,  PROMPTED  AJSTD 
OONTEOLLED  Br  A  EIGHT  EELIGIOK — THE  DiVINE 
ECOKOMT  OP  THE  GoSPEL  OP  ChBIST. 

We  have  met  on  the  eleventh  anniversary  of 
"The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West."  The  nature  of 
this  association  and  the  object  it  contemplates,  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  consider  the  securities  which  are 
created  by  general  intellectual  culture,  when  prompt- 
ed and  controlled  by  evangeUcal  piety. 

The  history  of  nations  for  centuries,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  world,  with  every  existing  good,  and 
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prospect  for  the  future,  forcibly  direct  us  to  this 
Source  of  our  security. 

We  would  speak  cautiously,  and  not  at  all  se- 
verely, of  the  many  devices  of  men  to  cure  the  evils 
of  this  world,  by  discussions  out  of  the  range  of  the 
Bible,  by  agitations  above  the  excitements  of  religion, 
by  combinations  beyond  the  circle  of  the  church, 
and  by  reliance  on  power  and  agencies  not  of  God 
nor  spiritual.  But  I  would  ask,  if,  after  all  these, 
there  has  not  been  fonnd  the  steady  current  of  a 
mysterious  and  uncontrollable  Providence,  moving 
on  under  the  guidance  of  fixed  principle,  deep, 
spiritual  and  independent,  fed  by  the  changeless  law 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  made  wise  and  powerful 
by  that  Omnipotent  Spirit  which  ever  pervades  and 
attends  it  ?  And  while  it  recognized  and  commended 
as  auxiliary,  and  generously  accepted  and  crowned  all 
the  proffers  of  a  wise  and  human  agency,  it  left  this 
agency,  often,  if  not  always,  when  acting  by  itself^  dis- 
honored and  useless,  like  those  chafing  winds,  rush- 
ing with  confusion  and  noise,  yet  affecting  not  at  all 
the  deep  current  that  moves  in  undisturbed  majesty 
beneath  them. 

I  have  been  astonished  to  see  how  much  has 
been  done  out  of  the  church,  and  above  the  Bible 
and  religion,  to  effect  moral  changes,  which  has 
seemed  for  a  time  to  work  almost  with  the  charm  of 
miracle — sometimes  with  the  enthusiasm  of  madness, 
rousing  nations  as  by  storm,  yet  passing  away,  and 
leaving  the  great  landmarks  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  even  the  moral  habits  and  condition  of 
men  as  they  were  before ;  the  work  of  evangelizing. 
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elevating  and  saving  men  yet  to  be  done,  and  to  be 
done  in  the  same  tried 'way  that  God  by  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  has  marked 
out  for  ns.  And  we  are  happy  to  fall  back  upon  those 
deep-laid  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Gospel  of  his  grace ;  and  while  watching 
the  providence  he  opens,  we  would  hasten  to  apply 
those  principles,  unfold  those  doctrines,  and  urge  the 
precepts  they  enjoin,  and  summon  the  church  to  her 
work  of  sharing  with  Christ  and  his  Father  in  the 
sublime  achievement  of  a  world's  conversion,  and  in 
the  glory  that  shall  crown  the  issue.  It  is  here  that 
we  are  falling  in  with  that  deep  current  of  Providence 
in  redemption,  that  is  moving  on  the  destinies  of  the 
world  to  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

In  estimating  the  value  and  efl&ciency  of  the 
eecwrity  in  question,  we  are  naturally  led  to  review 
the  history  of  those  men  and  those  times  which  have 
been  most  distinguished  for  efforts  to  advance  gene- 
ral intelligence  under  the  control  of  evangelical  piety ; 
or  rather,  whose  religious  sentiments  and  principles 
have  prompted  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  general  intellectual  culture.  They 
form  a  distinct  and  peculiar  class,  the  light  of  whose 
example  no"  time  can  cloud,  and  the  result  of  whose 
agency  all  fixture  ages  will  more  and  more  prize. 

So  marked  are  the  sentiments  and  principles  of 
this  class  of  men,  so  permanent  their  influence  on  the 
popular  mind  and  on  national  character^  as  clearly  to 
identify  them  with  the  most  intelligent  and  valued 
advances  of  society.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  learning  and  religion  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
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as  well  as  with  all  the  popular  privileges  and  civil 
liberty  which  that  continent  has  ever  known.  They 
were  identified  with  the  great  reformations  of  Eng- 
land ;  with  the  unsurpassed  glory  of  Scotland,  and 
all  constitutional  law ;  with  popular  education  every 
where,  and  the  highest  culture  of  spiritual  piety. 

In  searching  for  the  immunities  of  the  world  in 
education,  law,  government,  and  religion,  we  are 
conducted  invariably  to  the  Reformers  of  Central 
Europe ;  to  the  Puritan  Dissenters  of  England  and 
Scotland,  those  undying  exponents  and  advocates  of 
evangelical  piety.  The  great  army  of  martyrs  has 
been  recruited  from  their  ranks,  and  their  heroic 
deeds  are  left  imperishable  in  the  thousand  memo- 
rials that  still  grace  the  lands  of  their  labors,  their 
sufferings,  and  their  blood.  To  this  class,  England, 
says  her  great  historian,  owes  all  the  liberty  she 
enjoys. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  men  had  pecu- 
liar sentiments  and  principles,  from  which  spring, 
not  alone  their  integrity  of  character,  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  ardent  piety ;  but  these  settled  their 
views  and  principles  of  social  life,  and  determined 
their  rights  and  their  duties  as  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  state ;  they  were  indeed  a  pecvUar 
people^  zealous  of  good  works.  Their  piety  was  the 
natural  result  of  their  evangelical  sentiments,  incul- 
cating an  implicit  reliance  on  the  Divine  Spirit  for 
all  good ;  and  that  piety  prompted  to  enlarged  and 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  intellectual  culture,  civil 
liberties,  and  personal  elevation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  age  in  which  they  lived  was  as  peculiar  as 
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their  sentiments  and  principles  were  decided  and 
nnyielding.  And  where,  but  from  these  men,  through 
all  that  eventful  period  of  darkness  and  oppression, 
was  there  the  least  hope  of  the  world's  salvation 
from  ignorance,  despotism,  and  siq  ? 

The  Papal  church  had  been  working  her  dark 
and  delirious  way  for  ages,  and  though  boastful  of 
knowledge  and  her  teachings :  whom  did  she  make 
wise? — of  her  power:  whom  did  she  free? — of 
her  spirituality:  whom  did  she  reform  and  save? 
Where  in  all  her  history  has  she  been  the  educator 
and  religious  reformer  of  men  ?  What  of  personal, 
civil  or  religious  good  can  be  gathered  in  her  name 
from  the  entire  masses  of  the  human  family  ?  Her 
light  has  been  darkness ;  her  freedom,  chains ;  the 
life  she  inspired,  death  itself.  The  obstacles  she  has 
thrown  in  the  way  of  light,  the  elevation  and  saving 
of  the  world,  are  incomparably  more  formidable 
than  the  darkness  of  paganism,  and  the  utter  debase- 
ment of  the  savage  state. 

The  partially  reformed  churches,  and  the  states 
protecting  them  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  afforded 
some  temporary  relief;  and  the  promise  they  once 
gave  the  world,  from  their  cherished  spirit  and  power, 
to  refonn  and  save,  was  as  the  boon  of  Heaven  to 
suffering  humanity.  But  what  have  they  accom- 
plished since  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ? 

Of  the  Protestant  families  of  England  we  would 
speak  with  respect ;  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
popular  education,  general  intelligence,  and  equality 
of  civil  and  religious  rights  which  it  is  the  mission 
of  Christianity  to  secure,  and  which  we  believe  it  is 
destined  to  achieve. 
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Professing  to  embrace  the  principles  of  evangeli- 
cal piety,  we,  of  all  others,  are  bound  to  understand 
the  obligations  which  they  impose,  and  the  immuni- 
ties they  would  give.  R'om  the  developments  of 
two  hundred  years,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to 
iheir  value.  We  have  seen  their  vigorous  action  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
circumscribed  and  retarded  as  they  have  there 
been. 

It  was  by  men  of  evangelical  sentiments,  taught 
by  a  careful  observation  and  long  experience,  that 
the  foundation  of  our  free  churches  was  laid;  as 
favorable,  if  not  essential  to  their  growth  and  energy, 
they  demanded  a  free  government.  For  the  security 
of  both  their  church  and  their  government,  they  as 
early  laid  the  basis  of  free  schools,  for  the  immediate 
culture  of  the  popular  mind.  And  for  the  support 
of  their  primary  schools,  they  laid,  almost  in  the 
primitive  forests  of  this  land,  foundations  for  their 
colleges ;  no  more  expecting  their  primary  schools 
to  live  and'  flourish  without  them,  than  that  the 
planets  would  still  shine  were  the  sun  stricken  from, 
the  sky. 

It  was  no  incident  nor  accident  that  our  fathers 
established  their  higher  seats  of  learning.  It  was 
fi^m  a  wise  calculation  of  their  necessity  for  that 
popular  education  and  growth  of  mind,  which  not 
only  their  religion  inculcated,  but  the  structure  of 
their  church  and  the  nature  of  their  government 
demanded.  Both  the  command  of  their  Lord,  and 
the  charity  of  their  religion,  made  it  imperative  on 
them  to  secure  for  all  the  means  of  intellectual  cul- 
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tore,  as  being  consistent  with  and  demanded  by  the 
fiedth  of  their  adoption,  and  demanded  by  its  saving 
purposes. 

This  faith  so  vigorous  every  where,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  the  intellectual  improvement,  as  well  as  the 
salvation  of  men,  we  should  well  analyze  and  well 
understand. 

1.  It  recognizes  man  every  where  as  involved  in 
sin,  so  alienated  from  God  and  so  deeply  depraved, 
that  there  are  found  in  the  heart  no  elements  of  self- 
restoration  and  no  desire  to  seek  it. 

2.  There  is  also  recognized  in  this  system  of 
faith,  instructions  and  methods  of  relief  suited  to  the 
necessities  of  man  universally,  appealing  to  their  in- 
tellectual perceptions,  as  the  only  way  of  reaching 
and  saving  the  souL 

3.  This  faith  enjoins  on  all  that  embrace  it,  a 
personal  responsibility  to  provide  for  its  spread; 
to  teach  it  to  all  men ;  to  open  through  the  broad 
surface  of  the  earth  fountains  of  knowledge ;  to  plant 
stars  of  divine  light  in  every  sky.  To  the  recipients 
of  this  faith  there  comes  the  Divine  command,  "  Oo 
teach  aU  nationa.^ 

4.  And  while  man's  nature  is  too  dark  and  de- 
praved for  any  human  power  to  save ;  and  divine 
truth,  though  teaching  all  knowledge,  inadequate  to 
such  a  purpose ;  their  reliance  is  on  a  Divine,  Omni- 
potent agency,  ever  present,  and  pledged  to  save. 
It  is  not  by  human  wisdom,  nor  by  the  power  of 
truth,  nor  by  ordinances,  that  they  are  stimulated. 
It  is  that  sublime  announcement  of  the  Son  of  God, 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  me,  in  heaven  and  on  earth ; 
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go  ye  therefore^  teach  all  nations;  lo,  I  am  with  yon 
always  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

In  these  four  elements,  we  find  the  secret  of  that 
power,  activity  and  success,  that  has  attended  the 
class  of  men  of  which  we  speak,  and  which  leads  us 
to  regard  the  advocates  and  exponents  of  their  sen- 
timents and  principles  as  the  educators  and  saviours 
of  the  world ;  the  men  that  might  truly  and  effi- 
ciently administer  the  economy  of  grace. 

And  more  specially  so,  as  theirs  is  a  system 
based  on  revealed  truth^  whose  saving  benefits  are 
secured  only  by  a  perception  of  its  excellence,  its 
provision,  and  requirements ;  having  precepts  as  well 
as  doctrines;  personal  duties  as  well  as  positive 
revelations,  it  addresses  itself  to  thought,  reflection, 
and  decision ;  simple  in  its  teachings,  yet  sublime  in 
its  principles ;  beautifully  compared  to  the  stream 
issuing  from  the  crystal  throne,  having  shallows  that 
a  babe  might  wade,  yet  depths  that  angels  cannot 
fathom. 

This  system  of  truth  courts  investigation,  delights 
in  evidence,  and  defies  refutation.  It  has  stood  be- 
fore the  world  for  ages ;  encountered  the  proudest 
champions  of  infidelity,  ever  rising  ascendant,  and 
bringing  the  resources  of  science  to  its  aid ;  and  by 
its  own  intelligent  issues  crowning  itself  with  im- 
perishable honors.  It  has  a  future  to  achieve  as  well 
as  its  present  eminence  to  maintain.  And  it  is  by 
the  truth  perceived,  understood,  and  accepted,  as 
sustained  by  argument  and  endeared  by  its  issues, 
that  either  can  be  achieved  or  maintained.  It  is  not 
from  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  past  alone, 
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but  by  the  increiised  intelligence  and  more  ample 
education  of  the  present  and  the  future,  that  we  are 
to  realize  and  esjoy  what  the  truth  and  grace  of  God 
would  give. 

With  these  four  elements  of  divine  truth,  and 
the  intelligent  investigation  they  invite  and  en- 
courage, we  meet  at  once  the  most  striking  peculi- 
arity of  the  system, — its  vicarious  character  of  the 
atonement  it  reveals.  To  this  its  advocates  have 
uniformly  and  strongly  adhered.  Aa  the  atonement^ 
by  substitution,  laid  the  basis  of  this  system,  its 
benefits  are  secured  only  as  foreign  aid  comes  to  our 
relief.  Hence  aU  believers  in  this  system,  relying 
on  Christ  and  extraneous  aid  for  their  own  salvation, 
are  bound  and  constrained  to  eirtend  light  and  sal- 
vation to  alL  l^h&ir  very  principles  summon  them 
to  the  work  of  instructing  and  saving  men ;  and 
from  the  charity  inspired,  they  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious for  its  achievement 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  but  to  men  of  these 
evangelical  sentiments  for  the  education  of  the 
world  ?  To  men,  who,  resting  their  own  hopes  on 
intelligent  pioty,  are  conscious  of  duty  to  educate 
and  save  theiit*  race  through  the  divine  arrangement 
of  religious  teaching — a  teaching  that  brings  the 
mind  and  tho  heart  into  immediate  connection  with 
divine  truth,  and  the  Spirit  of  God, — ^that  shall 
make  of  the  entire  man  an  intelligent  and  useful 
Christian,  capable  of  appreciating  privileges,  meet- 
ing the  divine  claims,  and  executing  the  purposes  of 
the  Eedei^mer?    We  have  nowhere  else  to  look. 
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There  are  tendencies  in  hnmati  nature,  and  lia- 
bilities from  the  structure  of  society  as  it  has  here- 
tofore existed,  against  which  nothing  will  efifectually 
guard  but  general  intelligence  under  the  control  of 
evangelical  piety.  For  the  want  of  this,  there  have 
been  not  only  fearful  retrogressions  of  intellectual 
character,  but  the  most  melancholy  declensions  of 
public  morality. 

While  the  culture  of  the  intellect  has  never  been 
sufficient  to  secure  the  useful  advances  of  society, 
the  religion  of  no  age  has  been  sufficient  to  with- 
stand those  tendencies  and  liabilities  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

We  have  never  doubted  the  piety  of  the  early 
Christians ;  yet  the  corruptions  of  the  church  were 
rapid  and  wide,  and  she  soon  went  into  an  eclipse 
of  ages.  Nor  have  we  ever  doubted  the  piety  of 
the  Reformers ;  yet  they  revived  and  continued  the 
speculations  i»f  the  schools.  Leaving  the  more  ex- 
perimental and  practical  of  Christianity,  they  sought 
civil  immunities  and  patronage  for  their  support. 
They  receded  from  the  evangelical  and  spiritual  to 
the  outward  and  the  formal ;  trusting  more  to  the 
ritual  and  official,  than  to  the  teaching  of  truth  and 
the  inspirings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  did  not 
divorce  the  church  from  the  world ;  nor  intention- 
ally separate  religion  from  learning ;  but  they  per- 
mitted the  world  to  subordinate  the  church,  and 
the  light  of  learning  to  outshine  the  radiance  of 
religion.  Though  the  Word  of  God  and  the  teach- 
ings of  religion  were  not  formally  excluded  from 
their  seats  of  learning,  the  experimental  ]power  was 
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gone,«and  tbe  practical  benefits  of  a  spiritual  ascen- 
dency nnknown« 

Evangelical  sentiments,  for  a  time,  worked  vigor- 
onsly  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  confronting  infi- 
delity and  superstition.  They  sent  their  cheering 
light  and  benign  influence  to  the  land  of  our  fathers. 
Yet  the  Reformation,  with  all  the  intelligence  and 
piety  that  gave  it  birth,  utterly  failed  to  make  ad- 
vances. It  actually  receded,  till  from  entire  gov- 
ernments its  principles  were  discarded ;  its  disciples 
exiled  or  martyred. 

We  need  not  say  how  far  this  arrest  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  decay  of  religion,  were  caused 
by  the  corruption  or  loss  of  evangelical  sentiments. 
But  we  know  these  sentiments  did  die  away,  and 
spiritual  religion  became  greatly  corrupted.  The 
sources  of  science,  literature,  and  general  intelligence 
became  more  and  more  restricted.  Though  some 
few  radiating  centres  remain  to  relieve  the  darkness, 
the  light  emanating  has  been  cold,  cheerless,  and 
often  baleful.  Though  the  Word  of  God  has  not 
been  discarded,  its  inspiration  has  been  denied; 
its  evangelical  character  disowned ;  its  saving  power 
lost ;  and  those  divine  agencies  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion that  should  ever  attend  it  are  unknown.  We 
now  look  in  vain  for  that  private  piety  and  public 
virtue  which  once  adorned  the  universities  and 
schools  of  Europe.  Through  that  broad  and  popu- 
lous continent,  the  promise  the  Reformation  gave 
has  never  been  realized.  Popular  ignorance,  infi- 
delity, and  false  religion;  the  denial  of   human 
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rights ;  and  governmental  oppression,  are  now*  every 
where  apparent,  if  not  as  fesupful  and  wide  as  when 
the  Reformation  first  dawned. 

A  happier  experiment  and  richer  success  at- 
tended the  progress  of  evangelical  piety  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  and  no  period  of  the  British  history 
IS  more  bright  and  honorable  than  that,  in  which 
the  sources  of  general  intelligence  and  popular  edu- 
cation were  multiplied  and  enriched  xmder  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Puritans.  The  principles  of  civil 
liberty  were  now  deeply  and  most  firmly  laid  in  the 
national  constitution,  and  a  permanent  check  given 
to  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power.  Light  was  now 
struck  out  from  the  darkness  of  ages,  never  again  to 
be  wholly  obscured. 

That  so  many  men  of  evangelical  sentiments, 
the  advocates  and  patrons  of  popular  education  and 
general  intelligence,  not  to  say  ardent  lovers  of  civil 
liberty,  lived  at  an  eventful  period,  and  that  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  England,  has  been  her 
safety  and  her  glory ;  but  for  these  men,  England 
might  now  be  what  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  if 
not  as  the  darker  provinces  of  the  papacy.  Though 
she  has  not  a  place  in  all  her  kingdom  for  the  ashes 
of  CromweU  to  rest,  it  is  well  for  her,  that,  as  his 
flight  to  these  shores  was  aiTcsted,  she  had  for  him 
a  throne  and  a  crown  to  grace.  From  his  renown 
she  dates  her  high  career,  and  writes  the  brightest 
of  her  history. 

What  the  Puritans  have  done  for  England,  for 
Europe,  and  the  world,  should  never  be  forgotten ; 
nor  should  we  overlook  the  secret  of  their  power, 
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nor  the  instrnmentalities  of  their  wide  success.    Nor 
should  we  be  nnmindfal  of  those  adverse  influences ' 
that  have  so    often  succeeded,  and  checked  the 
growth  and  advance  of  their  invaluable  principles. 

We  do  not  call  in  question  the  piety  of  the 
present  age ;  nor  would  we  intimate  that  there  has 
passed  out  of  the  public  mind  a  conviction  of  the 
value  of  religion  as  a  controlling  element  of  popular 
education ;  but  we  fear,  greatly,  an  inordinate 
worldly  enterprise,  and  early  rush  to  the  active 
employments  of  life,  without  adequate  intellectual 
culture;  and  we  fear,  too,  that  when  intellectual 
culture  is  sought,  the  speculative  and  the  philosophic 
may  hold  too  great  an  ascendency  over  the  religious, 
if  not  be  separated  from  it,  in  the  training  of  the 
popular  mind.  This  is  seen  not  alone  in  driving  the 
Scriptures  from  the  common  school,  and  the  service 
of  prayer;  in  reducing  the  biblical  studies  and  re- 
ligious culture  of  our  colleges ;  in  making,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  theological  seminaries  nurseries  of 
intellectual  excellence,  rather  than  seats  of  sacred 
science,  of  spiritual  endowments,  and  holy  equipment 
for  the  conquest  of  souls. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  what  we  mean,  or  to 
write  for  the  age  to  read  exactly  what  we  fear. 
Ihe  past  loudly  admonishes  us  that  there  can  be 
nothing  more  important  for  us,  at  the  present  time, 
than  the  securing  of  right  educational  institutions, 
with  securities  against  their  perversion  and  abuse. 
They  are  not  only  to  educate  those  who  are  to  fill 
our  pulpits,  and  supply  the  professions;  but  they 
will  shape  all  their  habits  of  thought  and  investiga- 
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tion.  What  these  institutions  are  for  intellectual 
culture  and  religious  influence,  our  future  preachers 
will  be  as  to  their  power  over  the  public  mind,  and 
their  success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  The  moral 
bearing  of  other  professions,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
aspect  of  society,  as  to  its  mental  habits  and  moral 
associations,  will  be  more  affected  by  these  institu- 
tions than  by  almost  all  other  causes  combined. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  business,  and  to  bear 
safely  the  responsibilities  which  vast  trusts  impose, 
a  maturity  and  strength  of  judgment  are  required, 
which  education,  under  right  moral  principle,  alone 
can  give.  Nothing  but  this  can  allay  the  fears  and 
distrust  coming  over  us,  from  the  frauds  and  failures 
so  multiplied  and  gigantic  at  the  present  day,  and 
restore  that  integrity  and  confidence  so  essential  to 
the  public  security  and  advance. 

In  pride  of  our  present  privileges  and  posses- 
sions, we  may  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  future, 
regarding  ourselves  as  having  passed  beyond  the 
causes  before  which  other  nations  and  churches  have 
fallen.  We  have  indeed  securities  which  they  never 
knew ;  but  these  may  fail  us.  There  is  no  law  of 
progress  or  permanence  that  makes  them  sure  to  us. 
The  future  traveller  across  these  fields  so  rich  with 
sunlight  and  promise,  may  search  our  history  amid 
ashes,  mausoleums,  and  buried  palaces.  Egypt  was 
once  the  cradle  of  science  and  the  nursery  of  arts^ 
where  centered  all  of  earthly  excellence,  and  shone 
brightly  the  treasured  trophies  of  an  illustrious 
age.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  just 
conception  of  those  ancient  times,  of  the  wonders 
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then  wrought,  or  of  the  nature  of  thoee  countries 
where  these  scripture  scenes  were  laid.  It  is  not 
over  the  scorched  soil  of  a  desert  Africa  that  we  are 
led,  or  along  the  banks  of  that  mysterious  river 
now  so  deserted ;  it  is  not  amid  the  dishonored 
memorials  of  decayed  grandeur,  that  have  slept 
for  ages,  nor  by  the  sand-buried  base  of  the  immor- 
tal pyramids,  solitary  and  deserted  of  life  as  of  the 
power  that  reared  them,  that  we  are  conducted. 
Nor  are  we  to  encamp  with  straggling  caravans  amid 
deserted  tombs,  our  slumbers  broken  by  the  mid- 
night alarms  of  the  desert  beasts.  Oh,  no  I  but  we 
are  to  go  along  the  rich  and  well  watered  plains, 
teeming  with  their  millions,  and  enter  that  rival  of 
all  cities,  with  her  hundred  gates,  the  firat  metropo- 
lis of  arts  and  science,  the  mysterious  cradle  of  doc- 
trines that  ruled  the  world  for  ages.  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  with  her  hundred  cities — Balbec,  with  her 
temples,  and  towers  of  massive  rock,  skilled  into 
architectural  excellence,  which  modem  science  can 
scarcely  conceive  or  art  execute — ^Nineveh,  with  her 
gigantic  wonders — and  Babylon,  of  wasted  palaces 
of  all  but  miracle — unite  to  throw  around  those 
ages  of  Egyptian  and  Eastern  scenes  a  charm  of  in- 
stinctive admiration.  We  are  not  referred  to  an  age 
in  which  there  was  no  virtue,  nor  true  religion.  An 
age  that  can  present  the  matchless  drama  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  the  laws  and  government  of  Israel,  with  all 
the  recorded  triumphs  of  sacred  truth,  cannot  be  an 
age  destitute  of  learning  and  religion. 

You  may  cross  the  sea,  instructed  by  the  doomed 
towers  of  Zion,  and  warned  by  the  wide  ruins  of 
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Judea,  and  visit  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  the  cities 
where  flourished  science  and  all  arts,  and  where  reli- 
gion nnder  Christ  held  a  glorious  sway,  till  all  kings 
paid  it  reverence,  and  it  ruled  the  throne  that  ruled 
the  world.  But  what  is  now  here  save  darkness  and 
death? 

And  modem  times  read  to  us  salutary  admoni- 
lions.  You  go  along  the  sweet  waters  of  Geneva, 
and  the  voices  of  her  illustrious  evangelists  are  not 
heard  as  of  old.  Traverse  all  of  southern  Europe, 
and  you  find  no  crowds  from  pentecostal  chambers 
to  swell  the  army  of  martyrs.  You  ask  in  vain  for 
the  families  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Lollards* 
You  may  cross  the  beautiful  lands  of  Belgium,  and 
track  the  whole  field  of  Caesar's  wars,  where  the  Re- 
formation wrought  wonders,  and  Luther,  with  holy 
coadjutors,  sleeps ;  and  with  all  of  personal  piety 
that  may  still  remain,  you  meet  moral  ruins  every 
where,  cruel  despotism,  and  the  groaning  of  the  na- 
tions struggling  to  be  free. 

I  have  lingered  here,  not  because  we  are  fasci- 
nated, admiring  the  memorials  of  science,  literature, 
arts  and  arms  unparalleled,  with  the  vestiges  of  a 
pure  evangelical  religion,  enshrined  amid  ghostly 
superstitions,  cherishing  the  hope  of  a  speedy  re- 
formation ;  I  have  done  it  to  show  that  no  religion, 
arts,  science,  literature  and  refinement,  are  such  se- 
curities as  will  inevitably  transmit  their  own  guar- 
antees from  age  to  age ;  and  more,  to  be  advised  how 
these  guarantees  may  be  carried  along  to  coming 
generations,  with  their  inestimable  immunities;  to 
diow  what  government,  what  popular  education, 
what  religion  are  demanded. 
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Standing  as  we  do,  and  believing  as  we  do,  with 
all  the  lights  of  history  shining  on  our  path,  there 
is  an  infinite  obligation  resting  upon  ns,  an  infinite 
privilege  granted  us,  from  the  sentiments  we  em- 
brace, from  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  our  religious  faith.  We  do  not  suffi- 
ciently realize  that  these  are  the  sentiments  that 
found  their  way  to  the  cloister  of  Wittenberg,  and 
from  the  chained  Bible  of  its  altar,  pervaded  the 
mind  and  heart  of  that  great  man,  who  erelong 
awaked  the  sensibilities  of  a  nation,  and  sent  an  elec* 
trie  shock  through  a  continent. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  check  given  to  the  Re- 
formation in  Central  Europe.  And  what  ignorance, 
superstition  and  oppression  have  returned  and  reign- 
ed there  for  two  hundred  years,  and  still  hold  their 
dark  dominion  over  millions  of  souls?  Had  the 
coadjutors  and  successors  of  Luther  given  their  ener- 
gies to  popular  education  and  the  spread  of  evangel- 
ical sentiments,  carrying  out  the  principles  on  which 
the  Refonnation  started,  what  degradation  and  suf- 
fering had  been  stayed, — what  release  come  to  suffer- 
ing humanity  from  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the 
Man  of  Sin? 

Had  England  perfected  the  Reformation  in  her 
borders,  and  given  free  scope  to  evangelical  princi- 
ples, to  all  her  people  education  and  equality  of 
rights,  she  had  not  now  seen  Ireland  her  annoyance 
and  disgrace,  and  one  half  her  population  ignorant 
and  degraded.  Her  vast  dependencies  had  been  con- 
ducted to  intelligent  freedom,  her  throne  and  church 
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had  not  stood  the  price  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
the  toil  of  millions. 

With  the  example  of  England  and  the  continent 
before  us,  and  the  history  of  our  Puritan  ancestors, 
together  with  the  sentiments  and  principles  in  our 
hands  from  which  the  world  has  ever  received  her 
elevation  and  advancement,  her  liberties  and  true 
piety,  we  have  a  field  for  their  exercise  and  activity, 
free  from  the  barring  that  old  systems,  hereditary 
rights  and  dynasties  had  raised  in  opposition  as  walls 
of  adamant.  And  we  cannot  but  see  the  necessity 
of  their  inght,  immediate,  and  constant  application. 
Their  arrest  and  exile  abroad,  their  sanction  and 
culture  by  our  Puritan  fathers,  with  new  and  most 
appropriate  localities  for  their  exercise  where  millions 
are  rising  to  enjoy  them,  impose  on  us  a  sacred  trust, 
demanding  our  immediate  and  unwearied  activity  in 
the  use  of  appropriate  means  which  God  has  put 
into  our  hands  for  the  permanent  growth  and  good 
of  this  country.  The  mind  of  the  nation  is  awake, 
demanding  it,  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  pleads  for 
it ;  the  infinite  interests  of  posterity  and  the  world 
plead  for  it ;  liberty  and  religion  unite  their  voice, 
and  God  himself,  from  the  Cross  of  his  dying  Son, 
bids  us  to  the  work. 

We  are  now,  as  evangelical  Christians,  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world  indeed,  what  the  Reform- 
ers were  to  Europe,  what  the  Puritans  were  to  Eng- 
land, and  what  our  Fathers  were  to  us.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  sentiments  and  principles  in  question 
are  the  light  of  the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth ; 
that  from  them  spring  those  elastic  energies  and  that 
divine  power  which  are  to  save  the  world. 
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If  we  fail  in  this  trust,  intelligence,  virtue  and 
piety  must  be  arrested,  and  civil  liberty  turn  back 
again,  to  the  grief  and  despair  of  millions.  It  may 
be  so.  The  foundations  we  lay  may  be  destroyed, 
though  laid  in  wisdom  and  prayer.  They  will  be,  if 
intelligent  piety  does  not  guard  them — ^guard  them, 
too,  by  the  virtuous  energies  of  educated  masses, 
giving  to  the  popular  mind  a  perception  of  their 
excellence,  and  to  the  popular  heart  an  attachment 
to  their  sacredness  and  worth.  But  oh !  what  fearful 
lessons  would  this  failure  teach !  what  ruin  spread ! 
what  wrecks  of  happiness  and  hope !  what  wailings 
would  go  up  from  a  dying  world,  filling  heaven  with 
wonder  and  mystery  at  the  ways  of  God — demand- 
ing from  the  despair  of  men  and  the  amazement  of 
angels,  some  new  assurance  that  the  redemption  of 
Christ  and  the  world  should  come.  Where,  where, 
from  the  ruins  of  our  government  and  churches,  can 
the  eyes  of  the  world  ever  be  directed  for  relief? 

We  should  continually  bear  in  mind,  that  there 
are  causes  combining  with  the  intercourse  and  acti- 
vities of  the  age,  which  strongly  urge  to  a  fearful 
crisis,  wherever  the  controlling  power  of  intelligent 
moral  principle  is  wanting.  Education  will  be 
sought.  It  will  be  had.  Shall  it  be  broad,  catho- 
lic and  Christian,  or  narrow,  sectarian  and  Papal  ? 
Sectarian  it  is  too  much  already,  obtruding  forms, 
dogmas  and  ceremonies,  to  the  neglect  of  essential 
truths;  and  this,  for  the  ends  of  denominational 
growth,  rather  than  mental  culture  and  Christian 
piety.     Papal,  too,  it  will  be,  and  Jesuitical,  on  the 
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broader  ground  which  a  narrow  sectarianism  will 
not  reach.  If  we  do  not  bnild  colleges  at  the  West, 
the  Jesuit  will.  He  who  once  traversed  the  dense 
forests  and  the  broad  prairies,  and  along  the  mighty 
rivers,  to  make  proselytes  of  savages  and  to  baptize 
barbarians,  will  not  be  slow  to  build  altars  anew, 
when  the  captivating  light  of  a  subtle  science,  and 
free  teaching,  and  soothing  errors,  shall  win  unsus- 
pecting millions,  and  bribe  into  fatal  alliance.  Let 
it  be  our  mission  and  design  to  go  before  the  secta- 
rian and  the  papist,  and  do  for  the  West  what  has 
been  done  for  us. 

In  summoning  the  friends  of  learning  and  evan- 
gelical piety  to  the  work  to  which  this  Society  is 
pledged,  we  refer  to  the  value  of  education,  under 
the  control  of  religious  principles,  as  seen  in  Central 
Europe,  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  more  specially 
to  the  noble  example  and  stern  virtues  of  our  Pil- 
giim  fathers,  who  so  early  and  wisely  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  their  higher  seats  of  learning ;  thus  secur- 
ing to  us  the  invaluable  inheritance  of  our  civil  and 
religious  rights. 

We  would  point  to  the  many  colleges  at  the  East 
and  in  the  older  settlements  of  our  country,  as  yet, 
free  from  all  denominational  restrictions,  and  pur- 
suing nobly  their  catholic  vocation.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  youth  now  in  process  of  education  are 
attached  to  these  institutions ;  and  it  is  by  such  col- 
leges as  these,  reared  at  the  West,  that  we  would 
arrest  the  advances  of  bigotry  and  sect,  and  keep 
down  the  assumptions  and  arrogance  of  the  papacy. 
There  is  an  immediate  demand  for  them.     We  all 
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perceive  the  rapidly  growing  numbers  and  power  of 
the  West  In  those  political  agitations,  from  which 
vast  issues  must  flow — ^those  great  pecuniary  inter- 
ests, after  whose  prizes,  multitudes  so  eagerly  press ; 
and  that  sectional  pride,  perilling  every  social  good, 
we  find  a  necessity  for  calm  judgment  and  moral 
principle  every  where,  which  popular  education  and 
true  religion  alone  can  giva 

New  theories  of  law  and  government  are  con- 
stantly raised ;  ancient  usages  are  set  aside  ;  novel- 
ties, progress,  experiment,  destiny  are  urged ;  withal, 
doubtful  principles  of  moral  rectitude  and  adminis- 
tered justice ;  till  fearful  weakness  has  come,  and  the 
prison  and  the  scaflfold  have  lost  their  teiTors,  from 
almost  the  assurance  of  escaping  them.  Even  the 
death  of  the  felon  is  shorn  of  its  ignominy  and  de- 
spair, from  the  paraded  romance  of  the  adventure 
that  led  to  it,  or  the  boasted  hope  of  heaven  that 
crowns  it. 

Advancing  to  higher  grounds,  where  we  might 
expect  settled  principles,  we  find  conflicting  theories 
and  hazardous  speculations.  Even  biblical  science, 
and  interpretation,  and  the  very  facts  of  inspiration 
are  becoming  questions  to  be  reconsidered.  And 
when  the  basis  of  our  evangelical  faith  cannot  be 
spoken,  there  are  the  conflicts  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

These  conflicts  of  opinion,  and  pernicious  theoriz- 
ii^,  are  fast  dividing  the  families  of  Christ,  and 
augmenting  the  already  too  numerous  sections  of  the 
church ;  sending  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  rivalship, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  good,  not  only,  but  to  the 
disturbance  and  peril  of  our  social  state. 
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There  are  tendencies,  if  not  a  clear  disposition  to 
terminate  the  long  and  successful  eflforts  of  a  co- 
operative Christianity,  which  our  literary  and  reli- 
gious institutions  have  cherished,  and  by  which  the 
social  elements  and  generous  spirit  of  our  common 
faith  have  so  long  been  cultivated  and  crowned. 

To  all  this,  sectarianism,  ultra  and  radical,  spum- 
ing the  settled  principles  of  truth,  and  pretending  to 
discoveries  more  excellent  and  spiritual,  has  risen  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  learned  professions,  and  pervaded 
every  order  of  intellect,  from  the  governor  and  judge 
to  the  vulgar  scoflfer,  led  away  from  intelligent  per- 
ception of  truth  and  piety  by  ignorant  and  absurd 
pretensions.  All  this,  acting  on  the  popular  mind, 
will  tend  greatly  to  form  the  character  of  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  can 
effectually  guard  from  the  evils  that  will  ensue,  but 
popular  education  on  Christian  principles. 

The  many  gigantic  evils  that  have  arisen  in  this 
country,  whether  in  the  church  or  the  state,  have 
generally  sprung  from  the  force  of  strong,  uncul- 
tivated minds-,  and  from  ardent,  impulsive,  and  mis- 
guided sensibilities.  Strong  minds,  without  educa- 
tion, are  most  arrogant,  daring,  and  dangerous.  And 
even  strong  moral  and  religious  principle,  with  un- 
educated intellect,  is  always  liable,  from  misguided 
zeal  and  a  false  benevolence,  to  obtrude  measures, 
to  press  reforms  and  innovations,  unsuitable  as  to 
time,  if  not  subversive  of  truth  and  order. 

Whether  you  look  at  the  science  of  medicine,  to 
the  seat  of  the  jurist,  to  the  halls  of  legislation,  or  to 
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the  pulpit,  practices  to  be  deplored,  laws  and  mea- 
sures to  be  deprecated,  sentiments  and  usages  that 
have  corrupted  truth,  and  crushed  the  best  interests 
of  humanity  and  the  hopes  of  piety,  have  almost 
uniformly  sprung,  either  from  uneducated  intellect, 
destitute  of  moral  principle,  or  from  ardent  religious 
sentiment,  without  education  adequate  to  enlighten 
and  control 

Had  men  of  this  character  been  trained  to  men- 
tal discipline,  under  religious  influence,  they  had 
been  the  ornaments  and  guides  of  their  generation ; 
while  now,  the  good  they  may  have  done  has  often 
served  to  augment  the  evil  that  has  ensued.  There 
may  be  solitary,  uneducated  men,  with  a  deep  piety, 
who  have  served  well  their  country  and  the  church ; 
and  that  good  service  may  have  charmed  and  cheated 
into  activity  and  our  confidence,  many  more,  whose 
lives  and  labors  have  bequeathed  harvests  of  calar 
mity. 

While  we  have  fears  for  the  church  and  the 
country  from  uneducated  intellect  in  its  vigorous 
activities,  we  have  entire  confidence  in  those  securi- 
ties that  popular  education  gives  when  guided  by 
evangelical  piety.  And  it  is  from  this  conviction, 
that  we  seek  to  plant  colleges  every  where,  which 
shall  be  nurseries  of  piety  as  well  as  of  literature 
and  science. 

We  have  a  fair  illustration  of  our  principles  in 
the  colleges  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  only  land 
of  the  East  that  has  at  all  escaped  the  moral  and 
political  evils  of  which  we  speak.    In  the  time  of 
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the  Reformation,  and  especially  of  the  Common- 
wealth under  Cromwell,  these  universities  and  col- 
leges were  the  nurseiies  of  science  under  the  highest 
religious  control.  And  the  results  of  that  illustrious 
age,  England  and  the  world  are  enjoying  to  this 
hour.  But  for  the  intellectual  and  religious  culture 
of  that  age,  seen  pre-eminent  in  the  noble  army  of 
Puritans  that  were  kept  at  home,  the  fate  of  the 
Reformation  had  been  sealed,  and  piety  eclipsed  in 
England  as  on  the  continent.  The  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  of  the  British  Islands  at  this  time, 
under  the  control  of  the  Puritans,  were  the  suns  and 
stars  of  that  memorable  age,  in  whose  fadeless  light^ 
we  and  all  Christendom  still  walk  and  rejoice. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  England,  so  greatly 
under  the  influence*  of  evangelical  religion,  secured 
the  basis  of  her  present  liberty,  and  the  permanent 
growth  of  her  matchless  commerce;  providing,  at 
the  same  time,  greatly  increased  securities  for  the 
popular  education,  morality,  and  religion.  It  is  in 
view  of  this,  that  the  world,  now  starting  anew  in 
the  career  of  popular  rights  and  popular  intelligence ; 
prizing  free  governments,  and  devising  measures  to 
secure  them,  are  reading  more  correctly  the  history 
of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  and  estimating  more 
justly  the  character  of  that  great  man  who  presided 
over  it ;  as  well  as  yielding  to  those  Protestant  and 
Puritan  principles  that  gave  it  its  true  glory,  and 
which  to  this  day  have  been  working  out  the  true 
interests  of  a  wonderful  and  prosperous  nation. 

Adopting  these  same  principles,  with  a  govern- 
ment more  favorable  to  their  development^  and  with 
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religious  sentiments  in  happy  accordance,  botPMhK  :  ^' 
demanding  and  encooraging  the  most  enlarged,  po- 
pular education ;  we  have  it  in  our  power,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  our  mission,  through  our  institutions 
of  learning,  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  grand  secu- 
rities of  human  rights,  happiness,  and  religion. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  lite- 
rary institutions,  when  religiously  conducted,  nearer 
home,  and  of  their  bearing  on  the  political  interests 
of  the  nation.  At  the  time  when  infidelity  per- 
vaded this  country,  and  a  lax  theology,  with  disso- 
luteness of  morals;  when  every  hamlet  of  New 
England  had  its  association  of  skeptics,  and  all  was 
but  a  doubtful  experiment;  it  was  then  that  (me 
man^  eminently  a  patriot,  as  a  scholar  and  Christian 
came  forth  in  defeftice  of  the  truth.  Here  was  edu- 
cated intellect,  girded  and  guided  by  religious  prin- 
ciple ;  that  one  man  arrested  and  turned  back  the 
tide  of  a  deep  and  swelling  infidelity.  And  how 
was  this  done  ?  The  illustrious  Dwight  was  at  the 
head  of  Yale  College,  surrounded  with  mind  gath- 
ered from  every  part  of  the  land,  fired  and  fevered 
with  the  spirit  of  infidel  philosophy.  That  mass  of 
mind  was  seized,  and  educated,  and  controlled  by  a 
higher  mind  under  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  religion* 
Through  these  associated  minds,  thus  educated  under 
Christian  principle,  the  whole  land  was  pervaded 
with  intelligent  perceptions  of  truth ;  and  religion 
again  came  forth  in  her  true  alliance  and  divine 
power. 

It  was  through  this  college,  that  one  man  thus 
spoke  to  a  luttion  and  the  world ;  and  but  for  this 
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college  in  its  multiplied  associations,  he  had  spoken 
comparatively  In  vain.  From  this  high  position, 
reflecting  minds  and  responsive  hearts  carried  and 
diffused  abroad  the  charm  of  his  genius  and  the 
glow  of  his  piety,  as  inferior  orbs  carry  beautifully 
and  brightly  along  their  shining  way  to  the  very 
bosom  of  night,  the  benignant  beams  of  the  noon- 
day sun. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  what  colleges  have 
done,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  for  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture  of  the  world ;  its  civil  ad- 
vancement and  its  political  security.  Their  demand 
is  nowhere  so  great,  nor  their  benign  influence  so 
wide  and  apparent,  as  in  connection  with  free  gov- 
ernments. Could  we  summon  the  statesmen,  the 
priests,  the  scholars,  the  pastors  and  teachers  that 
have  gone  from  them,  and  gather  the  fruits  of  their 
intelligence,  industry,  and  piety,  we  should  gamer  at 
once  almost  all  the  golden  sheaves  that  have  ripened 
on  these  fields  for  two  hundred  years. 

It  was  not  alone,  that  the  Puritans  established 
their  colleges  in  New  England,  because  they  were 
v)hat  they  were ;  but  it  ia  because  they  early  estab- 
lished their  colleges,  that  New  England  is  now  uhat 
it  ia.  And  being  what  we  a^e^  it  is  our  mission  and 
duty  to  establish  colleges  through  the  land,  that, 
when  other  generations  shall  come,  the  whole  nation 
may  be  what  we  are,  and  what  New  England  is^ 
Had  our  whole  land  these  institutions  this  moment, 
who  would  not  have  more  hope,  and  less  fear,  if  &ar 
at  all,  for  the  future  of  his  country!  How  can  a 
religiously  educated,  intelligent  people  be  any  ihii^ 
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hut  free  f    And  otherwise,  what  pec^le  ever  were  or 
emr  can  he  free? 

There  must  ever  be  in  a  country  like  oars,  to 
preserve  it  from  ruin,  an  intelligent,  pervading  and 
governing  populcMr  influence^  which  nothing  but  in- 
stitntions  each  as  we  contemplate  can  possibly  secure. 
It  is  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  popular  movements 
and  control,  as  the  all-pervading  laws  of  nature  that 
bind  the  spheres.  Before  the  temptings  of  enter- 
prise and  the  elastic  energies  of  the  age,  there  will 
constantly  rise  and  rush  to  stations  of  influence  mul- 
titudes of  men,  whether  educated  or  not,  whether 
guided  by  moral  principle  or  not  Hence  the  de- 
mand for  educated  mind,  fortified  with  intelligent, 
religious  principle,  to  meet  and  control  them  in  every 
field  where  they  go.  An  absolute  necessity  is  laid 
upon  us.  Our  very  existence  depends  upon  it 
From  educated  mind  and  moral  power  we  have 
nothing  on  which  to  fell  back  for  protection.  We 
have  no  royalty  of  birth,  no  nobility,  no  privileged 
classes,  nor  established  orders  where  responsibility 
shall  rest. 

Admitting  the  value  of  these  institutions,  it  may 
be  asked.  Are  they  demanded  at  this  time  beyond 
the  present  supply  ?  To  this  we  answer  unhesitating- 
ly. They  are  demanded.  The  peculiar  structure  of 
our  society,  as  well  as  its  rapid  increase,  requires 
new  colleges  at  once.  For  the  purpose  of  access  not 
only,  but  for  their  direct  bearing  on  the  communities 
needing  them,  and  their  inflaence  towards  creating 
and  sustdning  all  subordinate  institutions,  they  should 
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be  reared  in  onr  growing  commanities,  as  central 
orbs,  to  enlighten  and  cheer  the  circles  of  sympathy 
aroond  them. 

The  sons  of  the  West  must  be  educated  at  home, 
in  their  own  institutions;  in  institutions  so  richly 
endowed  and  wisely  governed,  as  shall  awaken  intel- 
ligent convictions  of  the  value  of  education,  and  in- 
spire the  taste  and  desire  for  its  attainment.  There 
is  no  such  security  for  the  creation  and  culture  of  in- 
telligence and  the  moral  elevation  of  a  people,  as  the 
planting  among  them  of  literary  institutions,  prop- 
erly endowed  and  religiously  conducted.  They  send 
their  cheering  light  into  every  family,  and  call  out 
from. almost  every  house  some  favorite  son,  who  shall 
link  its  reputation  and  destinies  to  the  circles  of  edu- 
cated and  refined  life. 

We  would  give  to  the  West  what  the  East  so 
richly  enjoys.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Cannot  the 
West  provide  for  herself?  We  answer,  No.  The 
communities  of  the  East  did  not  provide  for  them- 
selves. Foreign  benevolence  aided  in  the  creation 
and  endowment  of  Eastern  colleges,  such  as  they 
wer^.  And  the  West  now  needs,  not  such  institu- 
tions as  were  given  to  New  England  and  the  East  at 
first,  but  such  as  we  now  enjoy,  fully  endowed,  and 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age. 

Inferior  institutions  will  not  do  for  the  wide 
world  of  the  West.  Its  strong  and  ardent  minds 
need  the  most  solid  aliment ;  its  bold  and  daring 
spirit,  the  wisest  guidance  and  a  strong  control. 
Her  sons  might  be  educated  to  come  into  the  arena 
of  political  life ;  to  the  framing  and  ministering  of 
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law ;  to  the  preaching  and  defence  of  religion,  in 
common  and  in  connection  with  those  who  are  reared 
in  onr  older  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  the 
boasted  halls  of  Jesnit  acumen  and  discipline.  Hence 
we  need  a  hundred  fold  more  than  was  required  for 
these  older  colleges  in  their  infancy. 

Societies  now  forming  at  the  West  have  no 
infancy.  They  are  composed  of  men  already  ad- 
vanced, holding  common  trusts,  and  on  an  equality 
with  ourselves.  They  are  to  be  fitted  for  the  same 
service,  and  public  interests,  and  responsibilities,  to 
which  we  are  summoned.  For  all  this,  they  require 
institutions  as  richly  furnished  as  our  own.  To  pre- 
serve a  desirable  and  safe  equality,  favorable  alike 
to  us  and  to  them,  we  must  give  them  all  the  secu- 
rities of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  we 
enjoy. 

The  communities  at  the  West  are  branches  of 
our  own  household ;  who,  in  enterprise  and  energy 
have  gone  from  us,  leaving  behind  them  an  inheri- 
tance of  common  rights ;  and  they  now  demand  of 
us,  in  equity,  the  creation  for  them  of  privileges 
where  they  go,  equal  to  what  they  have  left  to  us. 

More  than  this :  the  part  they  are  to  act  on  that 
mighty  field  for  themselves  and  for  us,  and  the 
influence  they  are  to  send  back  upon  us,  require 
that  we  secure  to  them  the  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  so  essential  to  the  tinist  they  receive 
and  the  part  they  are  to  act. 

We  deprecate  the  idea  of  men  coming  up  from 
the  West,  resolute  and  strong,  rough  and  reckless, 
pleading  their  claims 'to  popular  favor,  and  pressing 
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their  way  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  conscious  of 
their  growing  importance  and  numerical  ascendency ; 
loquacious,  unscrupulous,  despising  the  refinements 
of  educated  life,  and  spurning  the  restraints  of  moral 
affinities.  Such  men  can  be  met  with  no  reasoning; 
silenced  by  no  argument ;  nor  governed  by  any 
considerations  but  of  selfish  interest  and  sectional 
policy. 

We  deprecate  the  idea  that  the  church  must 
receive  her  ministry  from  any  class  of  men,  however 
pious  and  spiritual,  who  have  not  in  a  good  measure 
the  resources  and  refinements  of  intellectual  culture 
and  education,  adequate  to  the  advances  of  the  pop- 
ular mind  and  the  demands  of  the  age. 

What  if  New  England  had  been  obliged  to  wait 
for  her  colleges  till  she  became  able  to  establish  and 
endow  such  as  she  now  requires  and  enjoys  ?  She 
had  never  been  New  England  aft  alL  If  the  West 
must  wait  till  able  to  establish  and  endow  such 
institutions  of  learning  as  she  now  needs,  and  as  the 
best  good  of  our  whole  country  demands  that  she 
should  have,  who  can  write  the  future  history  of 
this  country  without  dismay  ? 

The  great  questions  and  commanding  interests 
crowding  on  us  for  adjustment,  must  be  met  with 
intelligent,  religious  principle,  and  with  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  general  good,  and  a  responsibility 
which  uneducated  and  depraved  minds  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

There  is  another  important  consideration.  Edu- 
cation, to  be  what  it  should  be,  and  what  it  has  been, 
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must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  gratuitous.  Hence  we 
need  sucli  institutions  and  endowments  as  shall  meet 
this  exigency. 

We  would  open  in  all  our  colleges  allurements 
to  industry  and  application,  and  a  high  intellectual 
culture.  We  would  not  have  our  sons  aspiring  to 
the  sacred  office  oppressed  with  poverty,  and  chilled 
by  the  pittance  of  charity.  We  would  have  them 
encouraged  in  their  hopes  to  reach  the  pulpit  un- 
trammelled, and  free  from  all  painful  associations 
and  invidious  distinctions.  We  are  looking  with  an 
intense  interest  to  this  end ;  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  relax  exertion.  We  see  no  interests  nor  insti- 
tutions rising  any  where  to  fill  our  place,  or  do  the 
work  to  which  we  are  called. 

We  were  summoned  to  this  work  by  the  voice 
of  an  inspiring  Providence.  We  entered  upon  it 
with  reflection  and  prayer.  We  have  steadily  pur- 
sued it,  with  too  feeble  resources  we  grant ;  but  we 
have  been  amply  rewarded.  We  have  seen  noble 
institutions  at  the  West,  struggling  with  adversity, 
and  ready  to  die,  revived,  and  cheered ;  some  placed 
beyond  the  need  of  further  aid  from  the  Society ; 
others  holding  on  their  way,  and  about  to  retire 
gratefully  from  our  patronage. 

We  have  assumed  the  care  of  more ;  and  othelB 
still  are  pleading  for  aid  in  localities  and  crowded 
communities  allied  to  us  by  every  tie  of  interest  and 
affection. 

We  have  excited  hopes  that  have  lighted  the 
entire  West — cheered  the  dwellers  of  the  valley 
and  the  mountain  range, — ^inspired  life  in  the  so- 
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joumers  far  beyond  them;  and  voices  have  come 
over  from  the  golden  coast,  and  from  the  rich 
Oregon,  beseeching  our  aid.  To  the  outstretched 
hands  of  this  distant  brotherhood  we  have  already 
given  the  first  fruits  of  our  patronage;  and  the 
millions  upon  millions  coming  up  between  us,  are 
all  to  be  partakers  with  us  in  the  common  inheri- 
tance of  our  fathers,  and  to  share  with  us  the  vast 
trusts  of  common  liberty  and  a  common  Christianity. 
While  the  radiating  centre  of  national  dominion 
shall  be  there,  distinct  and  permanent  as  its  momv 
tain  range,  let  the  morning  light  of  the  cheering 
East,  in  all  the  purity  and  glory  of  its  rising,  fall 
upon  it;  and  let  it  greet  the  resplendent  hues  of 
the  gorgeous  West,  attracting  and  cementing,  in 
unity  and  affection,  all  of  this  mighty  continent  of 
freedom  and  religion.  So  shall  it  realize  to  the 
world  the  prophetic  promise,  and  God's  benediction 
to  Christ  and  his  church. 
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ADDRESS. 


Ih  the  Southern  centre  of  England,  where  the  bis  and 
Cherwell  join  their  streams,  and  amid  the  luxuriant  meadows 
fringing  those  classic  rivers,  lies  the  world-famed  city,  Oxford. 
Nineteen  Colleges  and  five  Halls,  in  all  conceivable  irregu- 
larities of  rambling  piles,  and  inexplicable  architecture,  send 
up  their  sombre,  time-browned  turrets,  towers,  walls  and 
stately  portals.  Age,  yea,  antiquity  itself,  seems  to  be  enshrined 
there.  Crumbling  walls  of  stone,  ancient  patterns  and  uses 
which  dreamily  form  into  the  seamed  faces  of  by-gone  genera- 
tbns,  look  down  on  the  curious  visitor. 

Open  the  history  of  this  city  of  Colleges,  and  the  dim  figure 
of  "Alfred  the  Great "  stands  at  the  head  of  the  solemn  com- 
pany of  founders  and  builders.  Royalty,  Nobility  and  every 
rank  of  famed  men  illustrate,  and  are  enshrined  in,  the  record 
of  those  who,  in  assiduous  benevolence  and  fervent  devotion 
to  learning,  there  built  the  richest,  most  capacious,  magnificent 
and  famed  University  in  the  world. 

The  profuse  gifts  and  toils  of  half-a-score  of  centuries  are 
piled  in  the  solemn  cloisters  and  massive  quadrangles,  the 
stranger  reverently  looks  upon.  Generations,  yea,  centuries, 
group  themselves  before  the  mind,  holding  up  this  marvelous 
citjr, — its  matchless  stores  of  history,  biography,  names,  books, 
works  of  art  and  cabinets  of  science,  as  their  great  educational 
toorkj  as  the  classic  masterpiece  of  pious  and  studious  benefi- 
cence. They  proclaim  that  the  successive  generations  of  an 
empire  were  taxed  to  help  on  the  vast  design,  that  kingly  and 
noble  revenues  were  freely  spent  for  it ;  and  who  but  feels  the 
majesty  of  the  completed  work  !  Who  but  reveres,  admires, 
as  thoughtfully  are  weighed  the  mighty  issues ! 


That  work  was  ended.  The  gigantic  palm-tree  of  England's 
learning,  planted  in  her  choicest  ground,  nurtured  by  her  fond- 
est love,  blossomed  and' fruited ;  and  upon  the  wings  of  friendly- 
providences  a  few  of  its  seeds  were  borne  across  a  storm-riddea 
ocean,  in  a  New  World  dropped,  and  in  astonishing  contrast 
there  sprang  up,  first  amid  the  rifted  New  England  plantations, 
and  thence  on  fertile  prairie  and  beside  the  great  water  courses, 
not  a  city  of  Colleges,  but  a  sturdy  family  of  Universities, 
scattered  through  a  domain  of  more  furlongs,  than  England 
ever  measured  roods. 

A  score  of  Colleges,  each  a  distinct,  organic  whole,  often 
the  centre  of  a  countless  family  of  primary  schools,  fed  by 
them,  and  in  turn  leading  on  their  life — not  huddled  into  one 
low,  marsh-platted  city,  but  dispersed  at  distances  which 
marked,  from  time  to  time,  the  rim  of  that  ocean  of  life  .  the 
tribes  of  the  earth  are  pouring  upon  this  asylum  of  earth — this 
is  the  growth,  this  the  fruitage  of  the  New  World  planting. 
Kings,  nobles,  and  the  chief  estates  in  a  church,  powerful 
almost  as  the  throne,  have  not  had  this  work  in  hand.  .  The 
sinews  of  a  nation  were  not  straitened  to  build  these  walls. 
Slowly  arriving  centuries  were  not  waited  for,  to  pile  the 
towers,  and  store  these  libraries  and  cabinets.  Nay,  even  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Commonwealths  whose  glory  and  pride 
they  are,  have  often  held  back  their  fostering  breath,  and  some- 
times assailed  with  frowns,  the  petitions  for  their  favors. 
Neither  have  the  churches  been  forward  to  build,  with  their 
consecrated  hands,  the  temples  of  learning,  though  from  them 
the  temples  of  religion  borrow  their  choicest  servants.  No 
sceptre  was  lent  as  a  lever,  no  government  as  a  guardian,  and 
no  church  as  a  <<  nursing  mother,"  assumed  to  endow  the  new 
world  in  its  newest  necessities,  as  the  land  of  our  fathers  had 
by  these  agencies  been  endowed. 

But,  more  strange  to  record,  a  few  pious  men,  humble  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  mainly,  undertook  the  very  work  which, 
when  less  devotion  to  Christ  inspired  the  task,  exhausted  kings, 
and  tired  the  stoutest  prelates  of  a  gigantic  church.  On  the 
snowy  wastes  of  a  prairie,  one  company  kneeled,  and  conse- 
crated ground  upon  which  sprang  up  an  eminent  candlestick  for 
learning ;  in  a  rude  log  school-house,  another  had  its  mental 
fashioning;  and  in  like  humiliation  most  of  the  consecrated 


schools  of  our  land  were  planted.  Troables,  indeed,  encompass- 
ed these  daughters  of  a  ripe  civilisation,  as  thus  they  fearlessly 
wandered  into  the  wilderness.  Perils  of  journeyings,  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  perils  by  their  own  countrymen,  perils  among 
false  brethren,  beset  them.  "  In  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold 
and  nakedness  " — all  these  troubles  schooled  the  infancy  of  this 
apostleship  of  learning,  as  it  strove  to  make  proof  of  its  calling 
among  those  to  whom  it  had  gone.  The  extinction  of  half  a 
score  of  these  beleaguered  ones,  in  the  newer  portions  of  our 
land,  seemed  for  a  time  inevitable. 

Tkey  have  been  saved! — their  fate  changed  from  classic 
rains  to  classic  realities.  A  company  of  pious  men — not  by 
legislative,  nor  by  ecclesiastical  guidance  or  persuasion,  but 
from  love  to  the  land  they  dwell  in,  and  to  the  souls  it  shall 
contain — ^banded  themselves  together,  to  work  a  rescue  to  the 
imperiled,  and  to  nourish  to  fuller  life  such  other  consecrated 
schools  as  may  arise  in  this  household  of  the  nations. 

That  company  of  deliverers,  now  a  society  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  its  age,  comes  up  to  the  temple  among  its  kinsfolk  and 
acqnaiDtance,  at  this  festival  of  Christian  charity,  and  by  a 
singular  coincidence  brings  in  its  hand  a  record  of  (tDelve  liter- 
ary Institutions  it  has  rescued  from  ruin,  or  vitally  helped,  dur- 
ing its  short  life. 

The  first  great  Saxon  School  Scheme  was  to  gather  into  one 
classic  city  the  seeds  and  implements  for  planting  the  nation. 
Oxford  was  proudly  termed.  The  granary  of  English  learning. 
Its  limited  and  dwindling  beneficence,  its  deplored  and  shame- 
less perversions  and  abuses,  adjudge  that  experiment. 

The  second,  or  New  World  experiment,  began  at  Newtown 
and  Saybrook  and  Newark,  and  in  other  Atlantic  States, 
diffusing  not  alone  the  seeds,  but  the  granaries  also,  over  all 
the  land.  Colleges  at  the  West  are  only  seedlings  from  Col- 
leges at  the  East,  planted  in  those  fertile  expanses  which  aston- 
ish and  alarm,  by  turns,  the  Christian  patriot.  To  contemn 
the  seedling,  does  despite  unto  the  parent  stock  ;  for  the  quality 
and  the  purpose  is  the  same  to  each.  One  purpose  has  infused 
both  alike.  One  seal  would  serve  both — "  To  Christ  and  the 
CAvrcA."  Nor  is  the  mode  essentially  difierent,  by  which  the 
germs  are  treated.     They  all  began  as  beggars.    They  all  have 
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been  known  as  a  race  of  mendicants.  Did  not  each  Neur  Eng- 
land College  spend  its  childhood  in  piteous  pleas,  and  patient 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  generous  rich  ?  Yea,  the  very 
names  they  bear  in  such  reverent  pride  at  this  da^,  testify  to 
their  befriended  orphanage.  What  does  the  name  Harvard  sig- 
nify, but  that  this  eldest  of  the  New  World  schools  was  a  poor 
beggar  in  the  wilderness,  almost  homeless,  till  Rev.  John  Har- 
vard, of  Charlestown,  dropped  into  its  empty  scrip  half  his 
estate,  supposed  to  have  been  £779  17s.  id, ;  and  thence  it 
lived  and  throve,  till  it  welcomes  the  youth  of  the  nation  to  its 
friendly  shades.  Did  not  Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  Governor  of 
the  Bast  India  Company,  pity  and  help  the  homeless  starveling 
of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  Colonies,  and  by  his  gifts 
fix  its  habitation  and  give  it  a  name?  So  Dartmouth,  and  Bow- 
doin,  and  Williams,  each  bear  names  which  declare  the  gener- 
ous charities  of  revered  benefactors. 

The  noble  charity  now  before  you  does  not  ask,  does  not 
expect,  such  decisive  gifts.  It  meekly  pleads,  however,  that  in 
asking  a  share  in  the  charities  of  its  time,  it  adopts  examples  it 
is  not  safe  to  reproach.  Not  to  princely  merchants  and  gov- 
ernors and  earls  only,  is  its  petition,  but  to  the  humble  givers 
so  numerous  in  our  churches,  to  whom  the  <<  record  on  high  " 
is  monument  enough.  It  has  pleaded  often,  used  many  argu- 
ments, and  worn  some  of  them  to  a  scantiness  parallel  to  the 
case  of  the  objects  they  plead  for ;  but  it  has  yet  others  to  nse, 
and  holy  Providence  and  the  Spirit  of  Grace  frames  new  ones 
faster  than  they  prevail  on  the  consciences  of  men.  To-day  it 
offers  these  few. 

I.  The  education  of  the  common  people  depends  upon  the 
Colleges  of  the  country. 

If  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  requires  the  common 
school,  for  the  same  reasons  the  common  school  requires  the 
College,  because,  in  a  sense,  the  school  of  a  district-— by  an 
inversion  of  nature's  order — is  the  rill  flowing  from  the  College 
as  its  fountain.  As  in  the  highest  personal  scholarship,  a 
minute  intimacy  with  rudiments,  with  the  grammar,  the  ele- 
mental portions  of  a  study,  must  be  preserved,  or  no  true 
progress  is  made,  so  in  the  highest  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  elemental  schools  are  indispensable.     They  are  the  primers 


and  grammars  to  the  Universities  and  Colleges, — derived  from 
the  higher  schools  and  made  of  any  use  by  them.  An  English 
primer  without  an  English  literature  beyond  it,  would  be  but 
a  worthless  toy.  The  value  arises  from  that  to  which  it  leads, 
Dot  from  what  it  is.  So  of  the  schools.  Though  a  positive 
value  inheres  in  the  least  learning,  yet  its  chief  worth  is  in  its 
power  to  open  the  general  treasures  of  knowledge.  To  know 
the  alphabet  of  the  Greek,  is  an  acquisition  quite  remote  from 
rejoicing  in  the  magnificent  beauties  of  the  Iliad.  Hence  the 
best  educated  men,  as  a  rule,  are  the  most  devoted  friends  of 
the  elemental  school ;  for  they  best  discern  that  vitality  in 
them,  connects  with  the  highest  vitality  of  all  education. 

A  recently  published  journal  of  interviews  with  eminent 
foreigners,  relates  that  one  of  the  most  famed  German  profes- 
sors named  two  Americans — once  his  pupils — as  scholars  of 
pre-eminent  gifts  and  promise.  One  of  them  is  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.*  Thus  it 
will  ever  be.  The  common  school  will  be  most  wisely  and 
thoughtfully  cared  for  by  the  most  excellent  pupils  of  our 
UDiversities.  The  whole  argument,  indeed,  for  the  common 
school,  is  an  argument  for  the  College,  for  both  are  schools,  both 
common  to  the  public  use,— one  being  the  first,  the  other  the 
last  step  in  a  liberal  or  public  education.  They  are  also 
vitally  dependent.  The  pupils  for  the  higher  school  must  fail 
from  its  halls  and  benches,  unless  the  primary  school  select  and 
culture  from  the  masses,  the  choicer  learners,  and  send  them  on 
to  the  higher  privileges  they  can  but  prepare  them  for ;  and  on 
the  otheriiand,  the  schools  in  the  academy  and  in  the  district, 
will  languish  unless  the  well-trained,  learned  teacher  comes 
down  from  the  College  to  instruct  and  inspire.  That  boy  found 
10  a  London  Ragged  School,  whose  proficiency  gave  him  a  seat 
at  Lord  Raglan's  table,  and  a  place  in  his  suite  as  an  interpre- 
ter in  the  allied  army,  had  wasted  his  life  in  wanton  useless- 
ness,  had  not  the  assiduous  charity  of  that  lowest  style  of 
school,  first  found,  and  then  rubbed  the  grime  from  the  jewel ; 
but  the  school  had  never  been  devised  but  for  the  liberal  cul- 
ture ;  or  put  in  motion,  but  for  the  steadfast  care  of  the  best 
educated  minds. 

*  lUr.  Br.  Smii,  tiiiM  •Iteted  President  of  Brown  UniTsnity. 
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A  score  of  similar  cases  could  enlarge  the  illustration,  but 
the  argument  does  not  need  it.  One  set  of  census  compari- 
sons shall  suffice  for  this  part  of  our  plea.  Massachusetts  has 
in  her  Colleges,  professional  and  scientific  schools,  1,149  stu- 
dents ;  and  in  her  common  schools,  199,447.  Virginia,  with 
about  one*third  more  population,  reports  in  her  Colleges  and 
professional  schools,  744  students,  and  in  her  common  schools, 
109,776  pupils,  which  is  fonvr  hundred  less  in  her  highest 
schools,  and  ninety  thousand  less  in  her  common  schools,  than 
has  this  State ;  and  of  those  disgracing  both  the  States,  as 
unable  to  read  or  write,  Massachusetts  has  28,000,  and  Virginia, 
88,000  I  The  Colleges  produce  and  nurture  the  common 
school,  and  those  schools  in  turn  feed  and  fill  the  Colleges. 
Neither  progress  alone.  A  true  interest  in  one,  will  soon 
expand  to  the  other.  The  census  returns  of  the  United  States 
give  endless  data  for  these  comparisons. 

II.  The  distribution  of  gifted  and  well  educated  men 
through  the  unfurnished  portions  of  our  country,  at  the  call  of 
these  Colleges,  is  an  efficient  benefit  incidental  to  this  work. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  pictures  of  ancient  history,  is  the 
account  of  Plato  leaving  Athens  at  sixty-four  years  of  age  to 
go  to  Syracuse,  on  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Dion,  the  guardian  of 
the  young  Dionysius,  son  of  the  tyrant.  The  skill  of  the  plea, 
and  the  splendor  of  the  pageant,  "  a  Galley  adorned  with  Rib- 
bands," &c.,  with  which  royalty  welcomed  him  ;  are  quite 
inferior  to  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  reasons  this  prince  of 
learning  gave  for  going.  They  are  thus  told :  "  But  at  length, 
after  he  had  considered,  that  in  curing  only  one  Man,  he  should 
make  a  whole  Nation  happy,  and  that  perhaps  God  was  open- 
ing a  way  for  him  here,  actually  to  set  on  foot  that  Perfect 
Government  of  which  he  had  already  given  the  Idea  in  the 
first  Books  of  his  Commonwealth ;  he  resolved  to  go,  not  out 

of  Vanity,  or  to  acquire  Riches, ;  but  was  overcome 

only  by  the  respect  he  bore  to  himself,  that  he  might  not  give 
the  World  an  occasion  to  reproach  him ;  that  he  only  discoursed 
of  Vertue,  but  never  voluntarily  put  himself  in  a  Condition 
to  reduce  it  to  practise."* 

*  Works  of  Plato.  Translated  from  the  French.  Notes  &o.  by  M.  Daoier»  Lon- 
don, 1701. 


What  that  magoanimous  scholar  and  philosopher,  in  bis  self* 
exile  did,  scores  of  our  time  at  the  call  of  the'  Colleges  this 
Society  presents,  have  repeated.  Many  a  man  of  learning,  who, 
tarrying  at  home,  had  been  an  ornament  to  the  Athens  where 
he  dwelt,  has  resigned  fair  hopes,  and  generously  gone  to  some 
Western  Syracuse  on  the  mission  of  letters,  and  of  Christian 
learning.  Out  choicest  men,  thinkers,  no  less  than  scholars, 
have  hearkened  to  the  calls  from  the  young  schools  in  the 
West,  though  tones  of  privation  and  of  continuous  self-sacrifice 
mingled  in  the  summons.  Other  calls  would  not  have  moved 
them.  No  allurements  of  scenery,  or  of  wealth,  of  political  or  of 
social  advancement,  would  have  prevailed ;  but  the  temper  of 
the  old  Grecian  master — to  benefit  a  nation^  through  labor  spent 
upon  a  few — this  has  effected  the  dispersion  of  our  choicest 
cultared  men,  over  all  the  land.  More  than  one  hundred  such 
have,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  bestowed  the  light  of  their 
learning,  and  the  wealth  of  their  acquisitions  through  these 
Colleges,  upon  the  literary  destitutions  of  our  land.  Some  of 
those  who  were  pioneers  in  these  sacrificial  toils,  after  unmeas- 
ured service,  and  equal  sufferings,  have  come  home  to  sit  in  the 
most  eminent  Chairs  in  the  schools  of  New  England,  and  to 
miDgle  the  merits  of  a  distinguished  Eastern  education  with  a 
rare  Western  experience.  If  the  sustentation  of  these  redemp- 
tive institutions  could  claim  no  higher  merit  than  this  distribu- 
tioQ  of  valuable  men,  and  the  diffusion  of  their  labors,  this 
woald  be  a  favorite  charity  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the  local 
influences  of  true  learning,  and  can  discern  the  benefits  which 
always  surround  its  presence.  The  drifting  emigrant  mind, 
loosened  from  all  its  local  fastenings,  and  from  those  of  superior 
culture,  feels  in  the  name  College  and  College  professor,  a  reno- 
vaiion  of  the  decaying  civilization  in  its  bosom.  Those  were 
names  which  at  home  stood  for  a  superior  learning  and  wisdom, 
guiding  the  public  mind  on  many  questions,  as  head-lands  and 
light-houses  guide  the  mariner  along  the  coast. 

There  is  a  double  power  in  the  presence  of  a  College  and  its 
corps  of  learned  men  over  such  a  population.  One  power  is 
remioiscent.  It  restores  to  the  emigrant's  thought  the  idea  of 
an  institution  be  was  wont  to  revere  from  his  earliest  days, 
hut  which  he  did  not  expect  to  find  in  his  new  home. 
Another  power  is,  the  personal  ownership,  which  intensified 
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personal  eontaet  with  all  the  iostitulions  of  newly  forOMd 
society,  gives  in  so  marked  a  manner  to  the  emigrant  mind. 
AU  things  which  add  the  least  to  the  merit  of  the  new  home, 
become  remarkably  ours.  Removed  from  the  esteemed  institu- 
tions of  older  settlementa,  every  item  of  social  fumisbment  rises 
to  an  extravagant  value,-— ii  perceptibly  raises  the  general  worth 
of  all  that  is  possessed.  We  smile  at  times  to  meet  a>en  who, 
in  New  England,  disowned  churches,  and  disdained  Colleges, 
and  College-learned  men^  coming  back  from  a  Western  home, 
proudly  descanting  upon  our  churches,  our  Colleges,  and  our 
famous  men.  This  intense  appreciation  of  educated  men,  and 
the  Colleges  that  engage  them,  is  a  powerful  agency  for  the 
public  culture.  Scarcely  missed  from  the  old  and  overstocked 
portions  of  the  country,  they  become  pillars  of  beauty,  strength* 
ening  as  they  adorn  the  more  unfurnished  places.  We  repeat 
it,  if  these  Colleges  did  no  higher  work  than  thus  to  distribute 
the  talents  and  learning  of  the  nation,  they  would  deserve  all 
they  claim  from  the  Christian  and  from  the  patriot. 

III.  But  a  more  genial  and  vital  argument  for  our  cause  is, 
that  the  Colleges  this  charity  serves,  have  become  places 
marked  by  revivals  of  religion ;  and  through  those  revivals,  a 
chief  resource  for  the  supply  and  increase  of  the  ministry. 

It  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  places  in  which  are  gathered 
the  same  number  of  persons  and  appliances,  have  so  frequent 
experiences  of  spiritual  revivings  as  these,  and  the  younger 
New  England  Colleges.  Scarce  a  class,  in  many  of  them, 
completes  its  course  uuvisited  by  special  divine  power ;  and  of 
those  led  to  Christ  at  this  portion  of  life,  a  much  larger  number 
devote  themselves  to  the  ministry  than  of  converts  from  any 
other  class. 

In  less  than  a  century,  ending  in  1837,  twenty  revivals  were 
experienced  in  Yale  College,  in  fourteen  of  vfhich,  five  hundred 
young  men  became  disciples  of  Christ.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  thirteen  of  these  seasons  have  been  experienced,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  hopeful  converts  numbered  one  hundred. 

Dartmouth  College  has  a  record  of  nine  powerful  revivals  in 
the  space  of  sixty-five  years ;  and  six  of  these  nine  revivings 
numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy  converts  to  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 
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Williaois  College  has  ke  most  precious  history  tn  the  series 
of  revivals  which  have  giveo  ic  an  eminence  wherever  its  name 
is  known.  With  one  of  them  connects  the  origin  of  missions, 
the  broadest  and  noblest  feature  of  Christianity  in  the  time  in 
which  we  iive.  More  than  twehe  such  seasons,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  there  experienced  since  the  founding  of  the  College. 

Ten  leviirals  occurred  in  Middlebury  College  in  the  space  of 
forty  years,  some  of  them  of  eminent  power.  Every  class  but 
one,  during  the  first  4wenty-five  years  of  its  history,  shared  in 
such  religious  awakenings ;  and  some  of  the  classes  passed 
through  three  or  four  such. 

No  class  has  yet  left  Amherst  College  unirisiied,  during  its 
course,  by  a  marked  revival  of  religion,  and  scarce  a  year  has 
passed  without  special  religious  interest.  Nearly  tkree  htm- 
dred  hopeful  <u>nversiotts  are  recorded  for  the  thirty  years  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  younger  Colleges  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  pre-eminently  the  pbces  of  this  power.  All 
those  at  the  West,  in  iiHercoiirse  with  this  Society,  pi«sent 
these  scenes  as  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  history.  Illinois 
College  experienced  six  revivals,  in  its  first  eighteen  years; 
Marietta  seven,  in  fifteen  years ;  and  Wabash  College  niney  in 
fourteen  ffearSj  and  no  one  of  the  twenty  classes  it  has  edu- 
cated but  has  witnessed  from  one  to  four  revivals.  A  peculiar 
blessing  has  from  the  first  rested  on  this  College.  At  the  end 
often  years  from  its  opening,  the  record  was,  ''Of  the  five 
houdred  and  seventy-one  students  that  have  been  connected 
with  the  College,  two  hundred  and  twenty  were  either  pious, 
or  became  so  after  joining  College.?'  Thirty-nine  of  fifty  grad- 
uates possessed  hopeful  piety ;  and  of  the  thirty-nine,  twenty^ 
two  dated  their  hopes  during  College  life.  During  the  past 
winter  a  remarkable  interest  occurred,  fmrty  of  the  students 
being  at  one  time  numbered  as  serious  inquirers. 

So  throughout  that  group  ef  Colleges  which  adorn  and 
beautify  those  regions,  the  divinest  gifts  ever  sent  upon  the 
churches  seem  to  be  remarkably  bestowed  on  them.  We 
scarcely  hear  from  thence,  but  some  one  of  the  number  is  as 
Moses  coming  down  the  mount,  radiant  with  the  glory  of 
divine  interview. 

In  Illinois,  Wabash  and  Marietta  Colleges,  twenty  revivals 
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had  occurred  in  the  eighteen  years  prior  to  1848,  though 
the  aggregate  years  of  the  three  Colleges  ^was  fifty-one  years, 
and  these  twenty  revivals  were  amid  the  privations  of  their 
almost  hopeless  infancy.  In  another  College,  in  the  same  year, 
the  President  wrote,  "  Our  winter  session  has  been  signalized 
by  a  precious  revival  of  religion.  At  the  close  of  the  term, 
there  was  not  a  single  room  in  the  College  in  which  morning 
and  evening  devotions  were  not  held." 

But  our  argument  proposes  still  further,  that  of  these  con- 
verts, a  much  greater  proportion  seek  the  ministry  than  from 
the  same  numbers,  of  the  same  age,  from  any  other  condition  in 
life.  No  revivals  are  marked  by  so  much  decisive  experience. 
Opposition  to  religion  among  collected  students,  is  more  sharply 
defined,  more  persistent,  subtle  or  bold,  defiant  or  seductive, 
as  the  temper  of  time  will  serve ;  it  also  is  helped  by  close- 
ness and  acuteness  of  contact,  and  attains  an  assiduity  in 
enmity,  not  found  where  the  mingling  of  different  ages,  condi- 
tions and  pursuits,  tempers  and  checks  the  hatred  such  scenes 
awaken.  Hence  it  costs  a  decisiveness,  a  determined  de\ro- 
tion  to  Christ  to  begin  a  religious  life  in  College,  that  is  scarce 
known  in  other  modes  of  life.  Young  men  in  that  position, 
transferred  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
have  commonly  decisive  hopes,  and  distinct  convictions  of  Chris- 
tian character  and  duty.  The  urgent  tide  of  such  an  outset, 
often  gives  an  impetus  felt  to  the  end  of  life's  career.  The 
voice  of  their  Lord  calling  them  to  his  discipleship,  first  heard 
above  all  the  clamors  of  ungodly  associates,  sounds  in  their  ears 
to  the  end  of  their  race.  Hence  very  naturally,  more,  begin- 
ning the  Christian  life  at  that  period,  pass  on  to  a  life-time  devo- 
tion to  Christ,  than  from  any  other  period  of  conversion. 

College  revivals  are  also  measurably  free  from  the  distortions 
of  such  scenes  as  often  occur  where  there  is  less  culture  of 
character,  and  less  of  the  simplicity  of  unperverted  moral  senti- 
ment. They  are  purer,  as  more  spiritual,  more  simple,  direct 
and  cogent  than  among  scattered  populations,  and  sectarian 
sympathies  and  perversions.  Popular  currents  do  not  drift 
masses  there,  nor  "  winds  of  doctrine  "  blow  so  vehemently 
as  in  less  sheltered  and  less  regulated  assemblies.  The  great 
Head  of  the  church  wisely  selects  many  '*  ambassadors  for 
Christ "  from  these  revivals. 
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Examination  shows  that  full  one-half  of  those  who  have 
entered  the  ministry  from  the  Colleges  helped  by  this  Society, 
were  hopefully  converts  from  College  revivals.  The  older  Col- 
leges agree  in  this  experience.  The  graduates  of  Yale  engaged 
in  the  ministry  from  its  beginning,  are  only  as  two  to  one  of 
the  hopeful  converts  in  its  revivals.  Of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  converts  in  nine  revivals  in  Dartmouth  College  one 
hundred  are  known  to  have  entered  the  ministry.  Of  the  min- 
istry Amherst  College  has  furnished,  about  one-fourth  were 
the  hopeful  fruits  of  College  revivals.  This  is  the  proportion 
of  those  from  Williams  College,  and  of  those  from  Dartmouth, 
from  1809  to  1838.  One-fifth  of  the  graduates  of  Middlebury 
College,  who  became  ministers  while  Dr.  Bates  presided  in  it, 
were  College  converts,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  before  the 
Education  Society  selected  and  sent  such  numbers  forward  to 
the  ministry. 

This  is  an  argument  of  great  consequence.  If  Colleges 
devoted  to  Christ,  are  the  homes  of  special  divine  influences  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree,  and  if  conversions  in  Colleges  connect 
with  the  hopes  of  the  church  for  a  ministry  in  so  vital  a  man- 
ner, then  do  not  the  Colleges  become  the  hopes  of  the  church, 
and  through  that  of  the  world.  If  there  are  elements  in 
College  life  distinctly  instrumental  in  forming  men  to  piety, 
and  after  that  to  the  divinest  pursuits  ever  committed  to  man, 
we  ought  reverently  to  inspect  those  elements,  and  to  cherish 
their  forces. 

All  who  are  feuniliar  with  student  life,  know  how  weighty 
and  constant  a  question  the  choice  of  the  profession  that  should 
follow,  is,  until  a  firm  decision  is  made.  It  is  a  very  anxious 
outlook  for  the  College  student,  toward  the  dim,  and  yet 
adjacent  future ;  especially  so,  when  the  entire  personal  pros- 
pect for  life  depends  upon  his  personal  exertion,  or  when  noble 
aspirations  to  do  a  service^  and  to  be  a  service  to  mankind,  dis- 
dain the  pleadings  of  elegant  selfishness,  and  of  aimless  indo- 
lence. Religion  at  once  inspires  a  purpose.  It  is  itself  a  con^ 
secration,  and  that  is  the  highest  possible  purpose.  The  very 
act  of  surrender  to  Christ,  half  determines  the  career  for  life, 
and  that,  to  some  public  service  for  the  Lord ;  for  such  service  is 
but  a  detailed  and  extended  devotion  to  him.  <<  The  love  of . 
Christ  constrains,"  a  moaning  world  pleads,  a  "  crown  of  life 
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which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  will  give/'  to  every 
faithful  disciple,  invites ;  and  does  not  every  truly  pious  stu- 
dent so  feel  these  forces,  that  once,  at  least,  he  thinks  he  shall 
thus  devote  himself.  All  affinities  also  allure  him.  The 
devoted  disciples — bis  companions — ^have  the  eye  fixed  on 
that.  The  social  impulses  of  bis  piety,  and  the  social  duties  of 
it,  drift  him  toward  it,  and  half  unconsciously  to  himself  be 
aspires  to  take  part  in  this  hallowed  apostleship. 

These,  we  say,  are  forces  peculiar  to  College,  and  are  reasons 
why  an  intelligent  love  to  the  church  and  to  the  ministry  will 
join  these  divinely  appointed  agencies  in  its  affections. 

Still  further.  In  all  the  great  work  for  the  church  by  the 
hand  of  man,  the  Universities  have  been  conspicuous.  The 
reformers,  Wicklifie,  Huss,  Luther,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Tyndall, 
and  Enoz,  were  armed  for  their  victorious  battles  in  the  schools. 
While  they  were  students,  most  of  them  forged  the  weapons 
tbey  used  in  subsequent  victories.  One  eminent  for  bis  knowl- 
edge in  this  uMitter  said,  ''The  Universities  of  Prague  and 
Wittenberg,  of  Basle  and  Lausanne,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
of  Strasburg  and  St.  Andrews,  were  the  birthf-places  of  the 
Reformation."*  It  was  while  sauntering  in  a  cloister  of  his  Uni- 
versity, the  spark  dropped  which  inflamed  the  heroic  Luther. 
There,  he  found  the  ^  weapons  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strongholds.'  The  great  reviving  of  religion  in 
England,  and  which  reached  America,  a  century  ago,*  began 
with  College  aittdents  at  Oxford.  A  little  company  of  praying 
freshmen,  touched  by  a  live  coal  from  that  glowing  altar — ^tbe 
cross  of  Christ — kindled  the  flame  which  consumed  the  hay 
and  the  stubble  of  a  formal  hierarchy  over  all  the  land.  The 
Wesleys,  Wbitefield,  and  a  few  compeers^  began,  as  students, 
that  memorable  renovation  of  religious  life^  felt  through  the 
church  of  Christ  to  this  day.  In  my  possession  is  a  small  vol- 
ume of  fervent  Evangelical  hymns,  printed  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  "  without  Temple  Bar,  Lond.  for  John  Wesley,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  and  Chas.  Wesley,  M.  A., 
student  in  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford."  In  the  silent 
cloisters  of  that  ancient  University,  these  heroic  students  versi- 
fied psalms  and  German  lyrics,  that  went  forth  like  arrows  upon 

«  VroL  Tyler's  Premium  Essay,  p.  114. 
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the  toDes  of  song,  and  rallied  the  faltering  courage  of  persecu- 
ted disciples,  when  on  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  in  Bonner's 
Consistory.  Their  College  diplomas  were  seals  of  scholarship 
which  haughty  dignitaries  could  but  respect;  and  soon  un- 
counted '^  living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all  men,''  became 
seals  of  an  apostleship  few  could  disavow. 

The  hopes  of  the  church,  then,  for  her  ministry,  for  her  spir- 
itual charioteers  and  horsemen,  are  guided  by  experience  to  the 
schools  of  the  church. 

IT.  We  must  turn  from  these  persuasions,  to  an  argument 
rendered  tolerable  after  them,  only  by  its  position,  as  compre- 
hending the  results  of  those  before  stated. 

It  is  the  mercantile  argument. 

The  learning,  religion,  and  the  living  ministry  bestowed  on 
the  great  West  by  these  Colleges,  unite  in  special  benefit  to 
mercantile  morality,  and  hence  to  the  safety  and  value  of  busi- 
ness engagements  there  formed.  Eastern  merchants  have  an 
especial  and  increasing  concern  in  the  commercial  integrity  of 
this  immense  market  for  Eastern  industry.  However  lightly 
men  think  of  religion  and  of  the  culture  attending  it,' they  are 
terribly  in  earnest 'as  to  the  counterfeits  and  cheats  which 
irreligion  and  ungodliness  impose  on  them.  They  forget  that, 
like  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  Education  and  Religion  define  and 
defend  the  path  of  trade.  These  create  a  jurisdiction  of  intel- 
ligence and  morality  which  are  of  vital  advantage  to  all  who 
are  directly  or  even  remotely  interested  in  the  mercantile  char- 
acter of  those  regions.  If,  as  before  stated,  the  Colleges  lift  and 
perpetuate  the  minor  schools ;  and  all  together  raise  the  popular 
intelligence  to  a  juster  judgment  and  a  more  temperate  enter- 
prise; and  if  they  determine  a  religious  character  which 
presides  over  all  the  pursuits  of  life  ;  then  is  it  any  assumption 
to  claim  that  these  Colleges,  in  their  success,  make  every  mer- 
cantile interest,  wherever  their  power  is  felt,  safer  and  more 
solid  ?  Hearken  to  discerning  merchants  ;  do  they  not  already 
concede  that  moral,  and  hence  commercial  obligations  have 
gained  force  latterly  in  their  spheres  of  Western  trade  ?  We 
claim  that  under  these  College  influences  every  bale  of  mer- 
chandise sent  from  these  stores,  and  every  share  of  stock  in 
the  vast  internal  apparatus  of  those  immense  works  is  safer, 
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is  less  likely  to  be  a  prey  to  ravenous,  all-devouring  speculation 
and  to  those  panic  derangements  incident  to  undisciplined  and 
unscrupulous  communities.  The  Colleges  educate  the  men 
who  practically  guide  the  mercantile  and  the  popular  judgment 
and  acts.  They  get  ready  the  men  who  frame  the  laws  and 
sit  on  the  benches  of  public  justice,  and  who  direct  popular 
convictions  and  practices. 

More  than  this.  Large  numbers  found  in  the  marts  of  trade, 
among  its  officers  and  executive  men,  are  the  graduates  of 
Colleges.  The  mercantile,  next  after  the  professional  classes, 
absorb  the  educated  mind  of  any  country.  The  great  school 
of  traffic,  the  balancings  of  supply  and  demand,  the  forecasts 
and  nicely  adjusted  reasonings  of  an  intelligent  commerce, 
require  a  high  order  of  attainment  and  of  mental  training  ;  and 
they  in  turn  not  unseldom  educate  upon  the  College  beginning, 
a  character  fit  to  adorn  and  able  to  honor  the  magistracy  of  a 
commonwealth.  Governor  Hancock,  and  his  mercantile  Suc- 
cessors, to  the  present  office-bearer,  illustrate  the  appeal.  In  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  such  merchants  were  captains  of  the 
patriot  hosts,  or  masters  in  the  assemblies  of  their  counsellors. 

Take  from  the  mercantile  corps  of  this  city,  or  of  any  other 
metropolis,  the  publicly  educated  men,  and  compute  the  injury, 
who  can  ?  The  patient  estimates  and  long  protracted  explora- 
tions into  troubled  finances,  and  in  search  of  those  distant  dis- 
turbing agencies  which,  like  restless  tides,  always  beset  the 
course  of  trade ;  or  when  newly  found  material  offers  to  com- 
merce new  elements,  and  invites  discerning  enterprise ;  or 
when  aflfairs  of  state  become  intertwisted  with  the  finances  of 
the  state ;  then  who,  but  the  well-trained  merchant,  can  de- 
liver from  exigency  ? 

All  these  reasons  reach  into  the  trade-character  of  our  newer 
country  with — if  may  be — greater  force,  than  they  have  in  the 
better  settled  and  regulated  marts  at  home.  The  ruder  and 
more  tempestuous  the  sea,  the  more  expert  and  powerful  should 
be  the  pilot. 

These  Colleges  thus  pleiad,  to  every  enlightened  merchant, 
his  own  self-preservation,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  commercial 
virtues  which  adorn  bis  own  profession.  If  so  low  a  motive 
can  find  a  place  in  a  generous  man's  bosom,  let  it  urge  him  to 
this  beneficence,  that  all  his  business  interests  West,  rise  in 
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valae  in  proportion  as  business  skill  and  business  virtue  are 
there  raised  ;  and  as  throughout  the  commercial  world,  popular 
intelligence  and  the  public  virtues  which  come  from  it,  furnish 
those  qualities  to  men  of  business,  so  in  this  region  they  are  to 
be  looked  for  from  the  same  sources.  Nor  does  the  plea  spend 
all  its  force  upon  the  persons  directly  carrying  on  the  exchanges 
of  trade.  The  producer,  and  artisan — only  second  links  in  the 
chain— depend  equally  upon  the  public  character  of  those  who 
boy  their  fabrics.  If  a  race  of  semi-barbarians  shall  overspread 
oar  fair  prairie-empire,  the  hammer  at  the  forge,  the  loom  in  the 
mill,  the  fingers  that  sew,  and  the  hands  which  file  and  furbish, 
and  weave  and  dress,  the  skill  that  prints  and  that  which  makes 
the  printer's  curious  implements,  and  the  mind  that  frames  the 
thoughts  for  him  to  stamp  in  myriad  issues, — these  all  alike,  will 
be  denied  employment.  The  merchants  are  but  the  agents  of 
these  workmen,  more  dependent  on  them,  than  they  upon  him  ; 
for  be  has  no  occupation  when  their  labors  cease,  but  they  can 
act  as  their  own  salesmen  ;  both  alike  depending  for  success 
upon  the  character  which  creates  the  demand,  and  recompenses 
justly  their  labors.  The  argument  is  not  alone  to  those  whose 
ms^uificent  warehouses  darken  the  streets,  but  to  him  also, 
who  splits  and  hews  the  granite  which  builds  the  houses ;  not 
alone  to  him  who  sells  the  bales  and  cases  which  crowd  the 
mart,  but  also  to  him  who  spins  the  thread  in  the  fabrics,  to 
those  whose  patient  fingers  form  and  finish  through  numberless 
processes,  the  contents  in  the  cases  ;  and  beyond  them  to  the 
great  host  culturing,  gathering,  transporting,  and  trafficking  the 
raw  materials ;  to  all  these  is  the  appeal.  Every  corner  of  the 
great  Eastern  workshop  ought  generously  to  hearken  to  the  great 
Western  sales-room  crying  out,  "  Save  yourselves  by  saving 
us,-— make  sure  your  own  interests  by  timely  aid  to  ours." 

If  it  be  a  mercenary  argument,  is  it  not  one  Providence  has 
framed  and  sent  forth  toward  those  who  neglect  other  incen- 
tives to  that  beneficence  which  perpetuates  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  world's  Redeemer  ?  Is  it  not  a  force  which  con- 
verges all  the  ramified  interests  of  a  vast  and  spreading  inland 
commerce  around  one  capital  necessity,  an  honest  personal 
character.  Every  school  of  religious  and  liberal  culture  incal- 
culably improves  that  character. 

There  is  a  plant  springing  from  the  prairies  called  the  polar 
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plant,  because  the  plane  of  its  leaf  always  points  due  north  and 
south.  Embleofi  of  these  <<  Trees  of  centuries,"  these  seats  of 
social  culture,  and  of  that  religious  life  which  guides  a  nation's 
destiny,  is  that  frail  flower-magnet  rooted  on  the  dreary  plains. 
Those  fearful  tides  dashing  across  our  land,  ah,  shall  no  stead- 
fast compass  determine  for  them  the  ordinances  of  the  heavens, 
and  show  the  course  which  even  the  march  of  nations  must 
take,  to  make  sure  of  propitious  destiny  !  Shall  the  altar-fires 
in  households,  and  the  life-virtues  which  thrive  only  in  their 
warmth,  languish  because  there  are  no  prophets  crying  in  those 
wildernesses, — and  there  be  no  such  cries,  because  the  church 
and  the  interdependent  throngs .  traveling  in  her  company, 
leave  the  schools  of  the  prophets  to  languish  in  neglect  ?  If 
motives  from  religion  will  not  stir  men,  will  not  motives  from 
self-interest  do  it  ? 

But,  it  is  said  or  suspected,  that  more  than  enough  ministers 
are  already  prepared.  This  is  a  surprising  token  of  scanted 
knowledge,  or  of  interest  in  so  vital  a  question.  From  nine  of 
the  New  England  Colleges,  only  about  four  hundred  students 
are  devoted  to  the  ministry;  and  of  these  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  preparation,  about  one  hundred  only,  can  reach  the 
ministry  each  year.  One  hundred  ministers  from  New  England 
yearly !  and  how  many  fall  out  yearly,  by  infirmity— of  heart,  of 
mind,  or  of  body  ?  In  the  year  1864, ^J/iy  Congregational  min- 
isters died,  leaving  but  fifty  from  the  annual  increase,  to  serve 
the  new  churches  at  home,  those  in  the  West,  and  to  care  for 
the  heathen  world ;  and  shall  these  Western  Colleges,  with  a 
history  sealed  by  above  twoscore  <Uimes  of  refreshing  from 
the  Lord,"  and  their  company  of  about  eight  hundred  students 
counted  as  hopeful  converts,  since  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
leges, shall  they  be  deserted  by  the  timely,  and  essential 
charities  they  ask  for?  More  than  one  thousand  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  churches  surround  these  institutions, 
and  are  dependent  more  or  less  on  them  for  their  ministry. 
Oh,  how  importunate  those  thousand  voices  on  behalf  of  those 
well-springs  of  religious  life  and  of  educational  supply  for 
themselves.* 

*  It  u  worthy  the  thoughtftd  lemembrance  of  our  readers,  that  the  early  days 
ef  Colleges  in  this  country  haye  been  by  Car  their  most  productive  days  to  ths 
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The  sight  and  local  presence  of  a  College  is  itself  an  educa- 
tor and  a  conservator  of  the  better  life  of  society.  If  it  did 
only  stand,  it  would  be  a  valuable  preceptor  by  its  power  of 
suggestion.  The  careful  culture  of  older  countries  than  our 
own,  better  understood  this  than  do  we. 

In  the  middle  of  the  royal  city  Berlin,  Germany,  rises  a  very 
noticeable  building.  It  is  an  immense  square  structure,  all  its 
sides  imposing  fronts,  towering  and  vast,  all  the  roof-lines  and 
casements  heavily  laden  with  the  emblems  and  patterns  of  all 
war  tools,  blended  into  artistic  and  frowning  illustrations  of 
the  character  of  the  edifice.  It  is  called  The  Zeughaus,  or 
Arsenal  and  Military  Museum  of  the  kingdom.  The  main 
entrance  is  toward  the  old  palace,  divided  from  it  by  the  great 
street  of  the  city.  The  massive  double  portal  of  this  entrance 
exceeds  in  emblematic  study  the  before  described  parts.  Four 
colossal  female  figures  stand  upon  pedestals  which  serve  as 
gate-posts.  At  the  knee  of  each  figure,  in  studious  attitude,  is 
the  statue  of  a  boy,  to  whom  the  figure  is  teaching,  to  one,  the 
elements  of  numbers  and  their  simpler  uses ;  to  the  next,  the 
beginnings  of  geometry;  in  like  manner,  to  the  third,  engi- 
neering and  gunnery ;  and  to  the  fourth,  pyrotechnics ;  each 
boy  with  slate  or  work  in  hand,  an  eager  pupil  of  the  -Genius 
of  War,  So  by  magnificent  emblems^  the  nation  as  preceptor  to 
the  young  mind  in  it,  holds  up  the  art  of  war  as  the  grand 
study  for  the  youth  who  aspire  to  her  honors  and  rewards. 

Like  those  colossal  matrons,  in  their  position,  the  Western 
Colleges,  each  with  a  young  State  at  its  knee,  is  preceptress  to  it 
in  Christian  learning,  and  Christian  civilization ;  and  the  grand 
embodiment  and  picture  of  it,  is  the  College  itself.  Their 
walls  and  towers  radiate  the  light  of  the  world's  learning. 
Their  mere  presence  is  a  better  fortune  to  the  Commonwealth 
than  ten  gold  mines,  which  degrade,  about  as  fast  as  they  enrich. 

miiustry.  From  the  first  ten  classes  at  Harvard,  numbering  66  graduates,  36— 
more  than  one-half— entered  the  minutry.  From  the  first  ten  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, numbering  443  graduates,  only  73  became  mimsters;  that  is,  about  one^ 
iM,  Dartmouth  gave,  from  her  first  ten  classes  of  99  graduates,  46  to  the 
ministry ;  and  then  of  334,  in  the  first  ten  classes  in  the  present  century,  only 
67,  which  is  one-fiftk  the  graduates.  Even  Amherst,  giving  from  its  first  six 
c^ftwes  of  106  gracuates,  68,  or  15  more  than  one-half  the  entire  number,  shows 
froia  the  same  number  of  classes,  20  years  firom  the  founding,  only  66,  of  150,  or 
9  Im  than  one-half  of  her  graduates  in  the  ministry. 
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Shall  these  stately  teachers,  << chiefs  of  elder  art"  in  the 
school  of  Saxon  civilization — shall  they  be  left  to  drop  from 
their  pedestals,  at  the  door-posts  of  that  advancing  and  amaz- 
ing empire?  Shall  they  not  rather  grow  in  grandeur,  and  put 
on  fresh  lustre,  to  win  the  youth,  that  pass  by,  to  their  stores  of 
noblest  wealth ;  for  the  understanding  they  will  bestow,  is 
'<  better  than  gold,  yea  than  much  fine  gold." 

<<  They  are  growing  rich  and  able ;  let  them  build  their  own 
Colleges,"  cries  one.  True,  riches  may  increase ;  but  that 
increase  may  destroy  or  divert  the  very  spirit  and  sense  of 
mental  want,  needed  to  do  this  work.  No  power  short  of  posi- 
tive vice  is  so  fatal  to  love  of  knowledge,  and  to  its  price,  love 
of  study — as  wealth.  The  ancients  thoughtfully  placed  in 
their  pictures  of  the  sage  or  learned  man,  the  mendicant's 
staff  and  scrip,  to  indicate  that  poverty  in  worldly  goods  was 
the  common  condition  of  affluent  knowledge  ;  and  the  history 
of  modern  genius  and  learning  habitually  has  scenery  of  attics 
and  the  margins  of  beggary. 

The  first  work  of  these  Colleges  is  to  create  a  demand  for 
themselves,  to  educate  the  public  mind  into  a  sense  of  their 
necessity  to  the  public  weal ;  just  as  the  gospel  is  never  desired 
until  it  first  has  been  preached,  and  thereby  the  necessities  it 
meets  laid  open  to  the  soul.  A  great  critic  said  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  <<  The  poem  had  a  greater  task  than  its  author, 
for  he  did  only  produce  it  from  his  own  genius;  but  the  pro- 
duction was  compelled  to  educate  the  mind  of  the  world  to  its 
sublime  qualities,  before  they  could  be  appreciated  by  that 
mind."  India  and  China  are  rich  enough  to  build,  in  every 
village,  schools  and  churches,  just  as  more  costly  heathen  tem- 
ples are  now  furnished.  But  does  the  wealth  bestow  the  will  ? 
Does  desire  and  sense  of  need,  control  the  ability?  These 
furnishments,  as  in  all  time  before,  must  be  sent  from  the  higher 
in  privilege,  down  to  the  destitute. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  halls  of  learning  in  Europe 
swarmed  with  eager  pupils ;  when  in  some  of  those  noble 
Universities,  more  thousands  of  pupils  were  counted,  than  now 
are  found  hundreds.  That  period  was  termed.  The  Revival  of 
Learning.  ThQ  worid  aroused  itself  to  the  work  of  self- 
culture  ;  and  all  the  arts,  mpst  of  the  learning,  and  the  great 
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impulses  which  have  so  borne  forward  the  entire  race  since  that 
period,  began  in  that  strange  and  almost  universal  attention  to 
learning.  Coleridge  says  of  it,  <*The  discovery  of  a  manu- 
script became  the  subject  of  an  embassy,  and  Erasmus  read  by 
moon-light,  because  he  could  not  afford  a  torch,  and  begged  a 
penny,  not  for  the  love  of  charity,  but  for  the  love  of  learn- 
ing."* 

When  such  a  reviving  shall  arouse  us  from  the  dreams,  and 
mental  laziness  begotten  by  wealth,  then  will  we  ungird  the 
loins  of  this  meek  and  far-sighted  charity,  and  unloose  the 
sandal  from  her  weary  foot,  for  then  the  tithes  of  mammon  will 
be  gathered  into  these  storehouses  of  learning  ;  and  truly  not 
room  enough  to  receive  them  will  there  be.  But  till  then,  you 
shall  not  cease  to  hear  her  gentle  pleadings,  and  to  have  oppor- 
taoity  to  show  your  love  of  choicest  blessings,  by  your  endeavor 
to  send  them  to  others. 

"  But  these  are  small,  inconsiderable  things  at  best,"  replies 
another.  So  all  Colleges,  at  their  age,  have  been ;  and  so  all 
great,  good  and  lasting  instrumentalities,  as  by  a  law  of  exist- 
ence, have  been  small  and  inconsiderable  at  the  outset.  The 
great  River  of  that  valley  would  serve  a  child  to  play  in,  for 
many  a  mile  from  its  fountain.  Do  you  therefore  deny  that 
the  ships  of  the  whole  earth  could  ride  in  its  mighty  chan- 
nel, as  it  finally  becomes  !  The  gospel  in  the  manger  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  as  it  to-day  engirds  the  earth,  are  very  diverse 
magnitudes ;  but  the  law  of  expansion  which  creates  that 
diversity,  is  the  very  law  for  the  growth  of  these  now  feeble 
schools.  All  Colleges  have  passed  over  the  same  lowly  path. 
Harvard  College  sent  forth  but  ttoenty-four  graduates  during  its 
first  five  years,  at  which  time  it  was  the  only  College  in  the 
New  World.  What  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  this  objection 
had  prevailed,  and  Harvard  had  dropped  into  the  rank  of  aban- 
doned experiments  among  the  planters  of  New  England  ? 

A  journal  written  at  Princeton  College  in  1739  says,  "The 
place  we  study  in,  is  a  log-hut  or  house,  about  twenty  feet  long, 
and  as  wide.  Six  or  seven  have  already  gone  out."  Desert 
such  humble  beginnings !  Nay,  to  the  last  grain  of  endurance 
on  their  behalf,  let  them  be  held  up.     Fifty  thousand  educated 

*  Literary  Benudns. 
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men  have  got  that  rank  and  the  power  of  mind  which  gives  it 
meaning,  from  the  Colleges  of  our  land.  Blot  their  names 
and  de&is  from  the  nation's,  aye  and  from  the  world's  history, 
and  between  what  now  is,  and  what  will  remain,  of  our  relig- 
ion and  history  and  civilization,  find  a  measure  to  show  the 
worth  of  these  pleading  temples  of  the  civilization  of  the 
West. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  devout  poet,  George  Herbert,  ia 
an  almost  prophetic  precision,  depicted  the  history  and  the 
claims  of  this  noble  one  of  the  charities  of  our  time ;  and  with 
his  glowing  words  we  leave  it  to  the  care  of  the  generous  and 
the  wise. 

<<  Now  with  the  crosse,  as  with  a  Btafie,  alone, 
Reli^oD,  like  a  pilgrime,  westward  bent, 
Knocking  at  all  doores,  ever  as  she  went. 
Yet  as  the  sunne,  though  forward  be  his  flight, 
Liistens  behinde  him,  and  allows  some  light, 
Till  all  depart :  so  went  the  Church  her  way, 
Letting,  while  one  foot  stept,  the  other  stay 
Among  the  eastern  nations  for  a  time, 

Till  both  removed  to  the  western  clime. 

•  «  •  « 

My  God,  thoa  dost  prepare  for  them  a  way, 
By  carrying  first  their  gold  from  them  away : 
For  gold  and  grace  did  never  yet  agree : 
Religion  alwaies  sides  with  povertie. 

•^  •  •  • 

Yet  as  the  Church  shall  thither  westward  flie, 
So  Sinne  shall  trace  and  dog  her  instantly : 
They  have  their  period  also  and  set  times 
Both  for  their  vertuous  actions  and  their  crimes." 
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WESTERN  RESERYE  COLLEGE. 


To  THE  Dl&BCTQ&S  OF  THB   SOGIBTT  FQR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATS 

ASD  Theological  Education  at  the  West  : 

Gentlemen  :— At  the  Anniuil  Meeting  of  thU  Board,  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  October,  1853,  the  following  resolution  was  nnanimousljr  passed : 

"  lUaolved,  That  the  Gorreeponding  Secretary  be  directed  to  write  to  the 
'Board  of  Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  CoUeee,  earnestly  recommending  to 
them  the  appointment^  by  themselves,  of  a  Mkdiatino  ComniTEE,  to  whom 
existing  difficulties  shall  be  referred,  and  by  whose  decision  they  shall  abide ; 
or,  if  they  choose  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  this  Board,  that  the 
Consulting  Committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  such  committee." 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  the  Secretary  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Western  Reserve  College  the  following  letter,  communicating  the 
above  resolution,  and  urging  upon  them,  in  an  earnest  and  Christian 
msnner,  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  course  proposed : 

C  Office  of  Soc.  for  the  promotion  of 
}  Coll.  and  Theo.  Ed.  at  the  West. 
/  New  York,  Dec.  19,  1853. 

To  THE  Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  College  : 

Gentlemen  : — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  this  Society,  held 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  viz  : 

"  Retolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  directed  to  write  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  College,  earnestly  recommending  to 
them  the  appointment,  by  themselves,  of  a  Mediating  Committee,  to  whom 
existing  difficulties  be  referred,  and  by  whose  decision  thej  shall  abide ;  or, 
if  they  choose  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  this  Board,  that  the 
Consulting  Committee  be  authorized  lo  appoint  such  a  Committee." 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  assure  your  respected  Body,  that  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society  would  disclaim  all  iaea  of  possessing  or  of  exercising  any 
wUwriiy  in  the  case.    The  phraseology  of  the  above  resolution  shows  that 


they  limit  themselves  to  mere  atknee.  In  thii^  howeyer,  they  are  sincere  and 
earnest,  and  they  trust  that  their  recommendation  will  be  received  in  the 
same  spirit  of  kiDdness  in  which  it  is  given.  To  avoid  all  misapprehennon, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  were  mainly 
influential  in  leading  them  to  take  such  action ;  reasons  which  in  their  own 
estimation  not  only  would  firee  them  from  the  «hai^e  of  intermeddling  with 
that  which  did  not  concern  them,  but  even  -impoMd  upon  them  a  solemn 
obligation.  Amone  these  reasons  the  following  may  be  n&med — to  wit :  the 
depth  of  interest  uli  by  the  Board  in  the  prosperity  of  the  College;  the 
responsibility  which  they  assumed  in  raising  fimas  for  its  benefit ;  and  the 
bearinff  which  existing  difficulties  have  upon  the  operations  of  the  Society. 

The  mterest  felt  by  the  Board  in  Western  Beserve  College  is  not  simply 
that  of  enlightened  Christian  men  in  an  Institution  of  Learning  commenced 
under  auspices  so  favorable— one  for  its  age  so  rich  in  gathered  fruits^  and 
of  such  prospective  usetuluess^  In  consequence  of  its  appeals  for  aid,  which 
came  before  them  from  year  to  year,  detailing  its  embarrassments  and  its 
noble  struggles  with  difficulties,  tney  found  awakened  in  their  own  minds 
an  interest  m  its  prosperity  kindred  to  that  felt  by  its  original  founders,  by 
yourselves  as  a  Board  of  Trusty  and  by  its  self-denying  officers,  who  at  the 
time  were  toiling  for  its  advancement.  In  this  sense,  it  became  their  Insti- 
tution; and  their  joy  was  great  when  they  felt  %uthorised  to  make  the 
public  announcement^  that  the  efforts  in  its  behali  had  been  so  successful 
that  it  would  relinquish  all  further  claim  upon  the  Society  and  leave  the 
Eastern  field. 

But  along  with  the  interest  thus  acquired  and  felt^  the  Board  also 
assumed  responsibility — the  responsibility  of  recommending  the  Institution 
to  the  chuiNches,  as  worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  one  upon  which  the 
friends  of  Christian  learning  could  bestow  their  benefactions,  not  only  with 
every  reasonable  prospect  wat  they  would  be  wisely  managed  and  sacredly 
devoted  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  eontributea — but  that  the  prospec- 
tive usefulness  of  the  College  was  such  as  to  furnish  high  inducements  to 
Enerous  aid  on  tiieir  part  Very  few  of  the  donors  of  the  College  in  the 
istem  and  Middle  States  have  probably  as  yet  taken  any  sides  in  the  con- 
troversy, but  they  are  anxious^  and  wait  for  light^  and  they  very  naturally 
come  to  the  Society  for  information,  and  for  a  long  time  past  their  inquiries 
have  been  frequent  and  earnest.  That  there  is  controversy  at  the  Institution, 
is  now  a  matter  of  sad  notoriety ;  and  the  simple  fact  of  its  existence,  seems 
to  show  that  even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  set  to  guard  that  sacred 
trust,  there  is  wrong  somewhere ;  and  this  of  course  operates  to  create  public 
distrust 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Board  of  I>irectorB  affords  them  opportunir 
ties  to  become  acquainted  with  the  influences  that  are  at  work  upon  the 
public  mind  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western  Reserve,  which  the  Trustees 
of  the  College  cannot  of  course  possess ;  and  this  leads  me  to  a  more  distinct 
notice  of  the  third  reason  for  the  action  of  the  Board,  vis. :  the  hearing  tohieh 
exieiing  difficulties  have  J^pon  the  opiratioM.of  the  Soeietv,  Iso  sooner  had  a 
knowledge  of  these  difficulties  gone  abroad  than  the  Society  began  to  meet 
adverse  influences,  and  some  members  of  the  Board  felt  that  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  which  they  represented  these  influences  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  its  operations  unless  satisfactory  explanations  could  be  furnished  to 
the  public 

Consequently,  the  Directors  at  their  meeting  in  Boston,  in  Oct.,  1862, 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  wiUi  a  view  of  eliciting  reliable  information. 

That  committee  availed  themselves  of  aU  such  opportunities  as  offered, 
and  they  had  personal  interviews  with  some  who  were  at  that  time  and  also 
with  some  who  had  been  officers  of  the  CoUege ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Henry  White,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn,,  had  made  his  arranse- 
ments  to  visit  Hudson,  but  was  unexpectedly  prevented.  But  from  all  the 
facts  that  came  before  the  Board  at  their  late  meeting,  it  seemed  to  them 
that  nothing  short  of  an  extended  and  careful  comparison  of  testimony 


ftxrniahed  hv  both  ff^rlieM,  could  enable  any  one  to  judge  coirectlj  either  m 
to  the  number  ana  relative  influence  of  the  causee  which  had  led  to  the 
difficultiea,  or  ae  to  the  particulars  of  an  adjuelment  which  would  be  juat  to 
the  iftdividuaU  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time^  calculated  to  promote  the 
beet  interests  of  the  College. 

It  seemed,  moreover,  most  obvious  to  the  Board  that  it  would  be  immea- 
surably better  for  the  Trustees  and  Faculty,  for  the  College  itsel(  and  for  the 
great  cause  of  Christian  learning  in  this  country,  that  the  contest  should  cease 
ny  a  reference  of  the  whole  case  to  an  umpire,  than  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued, as  otherwise  it  most  apparently  be,  by  inevitable  necessityy-pro- 
ducin^  divided  counsels  and  ahenation  of  feehng  among  the  constituted 
guardians  of  the  College,  and  sending  out  over  the  public  mind,  on  all  the 
pnes  of  influence  that  diverge  from  the  Institution,  the  spirit,  and  the  blight- 
mff  influences  of  controversy. 

No  doubt  was  entertainea  by  the  Board  that  a  Commission  oould  be  select- 
ed— composed  perhaps  of  inaividaals  connected  with  Boards  of  Trust  and 
Faculties,  connected  with  our  American  Colleges,  or  of  College  mduates, 
elerieal  and  lay — who  should  be  so  familiar  with  the  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  our  Colleges,  and  which  should  be  perpetually  operative  in 
their  administration,  that  they  would  be  abundantly  competent  to  adjodi- 
eate;  of  such  breadth  of  view,  and  so  free  from  bias,  as  to  place  them  above 
the  suspicion  of  parUality,  and*  of  weh  knovm  weight  ofckaraeUr  as  would 
insure  for  their  decision  a  measure  of  public  confidence  that  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Institution,  and,  on  the  whole,  best  for  all  the  parties 
and  individuals  concerned,  and  eminently  serviceable  to  the  whole  commu- 
nitv  of  Colleges. 

The  frequency  with  which  this  method  of  adjustment  is  resorted  to  by 
individuals^  corporate  bodiest  churches,  states  ana  nations,  renders  it  at  once 
dignified  and  honorable ;  and  it  surely  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  it 
vould  be  eminently  a  C^rUtian  method. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board,  and  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  Teq>ect^  I  sob- 
floribe  myself  yoors^ 

Thsbon  Baldwot,  Corr,  See, 

ma  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  Dec.,  1853,  and  enclosed  to  the  President.  It  was  never 
presented  by  the  President  to  the  Trustees ;  nor  was  the  Resolution  which 
was  communicated  in  it  But  in  October,  1854,  after  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Trustees  for  the  year  had  passed,  the  Resolution  was  laid  by  him,  as 
the  records  show,  before  the  members  of  the  Prudential  Committee ;  and 
at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  at  Poughkeepsie  in  October,  1854, 
the  following  reply  was  presented  by  Pres.  Pierce,  from  that  Committee : 

**  Tha  Society  for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West  having  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  President  a  oommunication  suggest- 
ing a  reference  of  college  difliculties,  and  he  having  presented  the  same  to  ua 
as  a  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures : 

** JReBohtedtThBt  since  no  accuser  has  appeared  against  the  Board,  and  no 
ehargea  have  been  presented,  and  since  we  jcnow  of  no  difficulties  which  in 
our  opinion  re<j[uire  arbitration,  or  which  would  be  likely  to  be  in  any  way 
removed  or  mitigated  by  such  a  measure,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  that 
Society  the  withdrawment  of  their  proposition." 

The  above  resolution  having  been  presented  by  Pres.  Pieree,at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  held  in  October  last,  and  oral  statements  having  farther 
been  made  by  him,  in  explanation  and  snpport  of  it,  the  Board,  after  fall 
diseassioBy  adopted  nnaiUBoaaly  the  following  Minate : 


**  Tn  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  oomnmnication  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  ttte  Western  Reserve 
GoUege,  recommending  to  that  Board  to  submit  the  matters  in  discussion 
between  them,  and  between  friends  of  the  College  abroad,  to  a  competent 
Committee  of  Mediation: 

**Iie9olved,  That  this  Board  of  Directors  see  no  reason  for  withdrawing 
that  communication,  as  proposed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  College;  but»  on  the  contrary,  see  additional  reasons,  in  the 
present  position  and  the  recent  tendencies  of  the  affairs  of  Uie  College,  and 
m  the  constant  embarrassment  resulting  therefrom  to  the  operations  of  this 
Society,  for  earnestly  and  affectionately  repeating  that  recommendation, 
and  urging  it  upon  the  attention  and  acceptance  of  the  Trustees. 

**Re»olved,  That  Rev.  Drs.  Peters  and  Storrs,  and  Henry  White,  Esq.,  be 
appointed  a  conmuttee  olthis  body,  to  solicit  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Irustees  of  Western  Reserve  College,  to  be  held  as  early  as  practicable^  and 
to  present  to  them,  in  personal  conference^  the  foregoing  resolution." 

In  pursuance  pf  this  appointment,  the  Committee  corresponded  with  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  Western  Reserve  College ;  and  having  learned 
from  them  that  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  to  bo  held  at 
Cleveland  on  the  15th  of  February  of  the  present  year,  at  which  time  it 
would  be  proper  to  present  communications  of  the  nature  of  those  with 
which  the  Committee  were  charged,  they  proceeded  thither  to  hold,  as  di- 
rected, *  personal  conference'  with  the  Board  on  the  matter  entrusted  to 
them.  This  conference  extended  over  two  sessions,  of  several  hours  each ; 
so  that  the  Committee  had  opportunity  not  on)y  to  present  fully  the  views 
of  the  Directors,  concerning  the  propriety  and  importance  of  the  reference 
as  proposed,  but  also  to  hear  from  each  member  of  the  Board  the  expres- 
sion of  his  personal  views  on  the  subject.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  trains 
of  argument  thus  presented  by  the  Committee,  it  will  not  be  oat  of  place 
to  put  on  record  here. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who 
read  at  the  outset  the  letter  of  the  Directors,  addressed  by  their  Secretary 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  College  in  December,  1863 ;  a  letter  which,  as  has 
been  said,  had  never  before  been  presented  to  the  Board,  although  it  had 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Prudential  Committee.  It  was  then  stated  by  the 
Chairman,  and  subsequently  by  each  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee, 
that  they  had  come  to  meet  the  Trustees,  claiming  no  authority  over  their 
action,  and  no  other  right  to  advise  concerning  it  than  would  be  conceded 
to  beloDg  to  them,  as  known  and  proved  friends  of  the  College  and  of  its 
President,  and  as  representatives  of  a  Society  which  had  shown  its  earnest 
regard  for  the  College  by  manifold  works  of  timely  and  efficient  aid.  It 
was  stated,  further,  that  while  the  Committee  were  not  instructed  to  present 
any  other  plan  than  that  of  an  anucable  reference,  for  a  settlement  of  the 
differences  existing  in  the  Board,  and  the  consequent  re-invigoration  of  the 
College,  it  was  because  no  other  plan  had  suggested  itself  to  the  Directors 
as  likely  to  succeed;  and  that' neither  the  Committee  nor  the  Society  were 
so  attached  to  this  plan,  above  others,  that  they  would  not  welcome  with 
entire  cordiality,  and  contribute  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  carry  out, 
any  other  which  could  be  suggested,  which  should  prove  on  experiment  to 


be  prutkable  and  soffieleot  The  sole  oljeet  of  the  Committee  wm 
defined  to  be,  to  obtain  in  any  mode  poaaible,  a  final  and  peaceful  settle* 
ment  of  the  differences,  and  a  removal  of  the  difficulties,  withm  the  Board, 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  now  universal,  and  the  aggravated  and  per- 
sistent character  of  which  was  giving  great  ahum  to  good  men  throughout 
the  bind. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  parenthesis,  at  this  point,  that  two  other 
modea  of  settlement  were  suggested,  by  individuals  of  the  Trustees,  in  the 
course  of  the  sessions;  but  on  a  brief  consideration  each  was  found  to  be 
entirely  impracticable.  The  first,  contemplated  the  restoration  of  general 
confidence  and  co-operation  among  the  members  of  the  Board,  by  the  aun- 
ple  adoption  of  a  Resolution  to  that  effect  But  to  this  it  was  immediately 
and  conclusively  replied,  by  others,  that  their  differences  were  primarily  dif- 
ferences of  judgment,  not  of  personal  feelmg;  and  that,  therefore,  no  series 
of  Resolutions  could  restore  harmony  to  their  councils,  and  unity  to  their 
action,  unless  it  was  able  to  change  the  convictions,  or  to  mduce  the  Trus^ 
tees  on  either  side  to  surrender  the  convictiona,  which  had  become  settled 
with  them,  and  on  which  they  felt  conatramed  to  act 

The  other  mode  suggested,  contemplated  the  *  pairing  off'  of  the  mem- 
bers respectively  of  the  miyority  (seven)  and  of  the  minority  (five)  of  the 
Board,  and  the  filling  their  pbices,  aa  fast  as  they  were  vacated,  with  new 
men.  To  this  it  was  aa  umnediately  answered,  that  it  was  nothing  else,  in 
effect,  than  a  ]m>position  to  the  mmority  to  resign  their  posts,  leaving  them 
to  be  filled  with  other  men,  known  beforehand  to  harmonize  in  their  sympa- 
thies with  the  policy  of  the  minority ;  a  policy  which  the  mmority,  as  con- 
scientious persons,  placed  by  Providence  in  an  important  trust,  could  not 
consent  thus  to  acquiesce  in  and  assist 

It  was  made  very  apparent  to  the  Conunittee,  from  the  obvious  inade- 
quacy, and  the  instant  and  complete  failure,  of  each  of  these  propositions, 
and  from  the  failure  of  those  of  the  Trustees  who  most  desired  to  do  so  to 
suggest  any  other  more  practicable,  that  the  beBt,'if  not  the  only  hope,  of  a 
rescue  of  the  College  from  its  present  low  and  imperilled  state,  lies  in  the 
success  of  the  proposition  made  by  thia  Society,  to  have  the  affiurs  of  the 
College  submitted  for  investigation  and  advice  to  a  competent  and  respon- 
able  Boaitt  of  Mediation.  And  before  the  close  of  the  conference,  they 
severally  and  unitedly,  with  the  utmost  earnestness  of  conviction  and  of 
statement,  expressed  their  unanunous  belief  of  this  to  the  Trustees. 

In  regard  to  such  reference  and  mediation,  it  was  rejHrosented  by  the  Com* 
mittee  that  the  course  recommended  is  one  obviously  just  and  equitable  in 
itself;  certain  to  endanger  no  real  interest,  either  of  the  College,  or  of 
any  party  or  any  person  connected  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary  to  uphold, 
assist  and  advance  all  such ;  to  be  kind  and  generoua  in  its  action  upon 
individuals,  while  just  to  the  College,  and  to  the  community  at  large,  who 
have  in  the  welfare  of  the  College  so  vast  a  stake. 

It  waa  repreaented  that  such  a  course  of  procedure  ia  in  harmony  with 
the  best  tendencies,  and  with  the  increaaing  usage  of  our  enlightened 
American  Society;  which  estabfisheB  **oourta  of  conciliation^''  and  which 
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Qverywhere  seeks  to  saltstitnte  an  amicable  referenee  to  disinterested  and 
capable  persons,  in  place  of  an  appeal  to  the -more  distant  and  formal  tribu- 
nah  of  the  law. 

It  was  represented  that  such  a  reference  is  especially  appropriate  in  cases 
like  this ;  where  the  differences  existing  have  been  so  earnest  and  so  pro- 
tracted, and  have  become  in  their  relations  so  complicated  and  disastrous ; 
wheire  they  exist,  too,  between  Christian  men,  common  fHends  of  the  Col- 
lege, heretofore  its  common  and  efficient  benefactors,  and  all  now  desirous 
to  promote  its  welfare,  but  irreconcilably  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures to  be  pursued  to  this  end,  and  constantly  diverging  more  and  more 
from  each  other,  instead  of  approaching  more  neariy  together.  Tlie  cus- 
tom which  prevails  universally  among  dburches  of  the  Congregational  order, 
of  submitting  material  differences  that  may  arise  between  the  minister  and 
the  church,  or  between  difierent  sections  of  the  church  itself,  to  the  wis- 
dom and  impartiality  of  a  Council,  mutually  chosen,  was  cited  to  illustrate 
the  propriety  of  doing  so  in  the  present  case ;  a  custom,  which  it  vras  shown, 
too,  prevails  equally  for  substance  among  churches  of  other  names,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the  council  is  provided  by  statute, 
and  is  nmde  permanent,  instead  of  bemg  especially  summoned  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  regard  to  the  probable  success  of  such  a  course,  if  adopted,  it  was 
argued  by  the  Committee,  that  outside  of  the  'Board  of  IVustees  every 
person  interested  would  be  disposed,  and  if  not  would  be  constrained,  to 
yield  to  the  careftxl  decision  of  such  a  committtee ;  that'  If  such  men,  for 
example,  as  Mr.  Barnes  of  Philadelphia,  Judge  Homblower  of  Newark, 
and  Dr.  N.  Adams  of  Boston— gentlemen  whose  names  were  mentioned 
by  members  of  the  Committee  on  their  own  responsibility  merely,  and 
by  way  of  illustration— were  to  give  a  thoroughly  considered  and  public 
decision  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  to  restore  the  CoU 
lege  to  its  normal  state  of  power  and  efficiency,  and  if  that  course  were 
in  good  faith  to  be  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  the  discontented  donors  would 
be  certainly  silenced,  and  would  be  probably  satisfied ;  that  the  fHends  of 
the  College,  on  every  hand,  now  uneasy  at  its  position,  would  at  onee  be 
St  rest ;  and  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the 
Christian  portion  of  it,  would  compel  acquiescence  in  such  a  decision,  and 
give  to  it  an  authority,  and  a  controlling  effect,  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
similar  decinon  from  a  judicial  tribunal.  The  probabilities  appeared  to  the 
Committee  immensely  great,  rising  very  nearly  to  abaolute  certainUf^  and  so 
they  were  represented  by  them  to  the  Trustees,  that  this  mode  (^settio" 
ment,  if  adopted,  would  completely  and  at  once  relieve  this  College,  putting 
a  sure  period  to  its  embanassmeBts  and  disasters,  and  placing  it  in  a  poeU 
tion  of  great  and  appropriate  dignity  and  usehilnese. 

On  behalf  of  this  mode  of  adjustment,  then,  at  once  so  feasible  and  ao 
effectual,  there  were  further  represented  to  the  Tivstees  the  immense  ex- 
imi  and  importance  of  the  interests,  which  an  snfRsring  every  hour  from 
the  present  posture  of  Hm  affiurs  of  the  College.  It  was  shown,  not  only 
wlist  this  Iniitiliilion  might  at  onee  become,  if  hsrmony  and  efficiency  were 


restoi^  to  Ito  oonncils,  tod  if  itadeDts  Instead  of  being  sent,  m  now^  by 
its  depression,  from  its  Tioinity  to  Eastern  colleges,  were  gathered  into  its 
b&lls  for  an  eqnal  iraining  fliere,  but  what  it  might  swifUy  and  certainly 
grow  to  be— a  great  Christian  University,  sneh  as  its  founders  conceived 
and  designed,  sneh  as  its  beautiful  and  inviting  situation,  and  its  large 
mateijal  proparations  and  equipment,  have  entitled  it  to  hope  to  be ;  a 
Christian  University,  in  the  midat  of  communities  requiring  just  such 
quickening  and  elevirting  influences  as  should  emanste  from  that  to  mould 
and  direct  them,  and  to  make  their  intelligence,  their  opulence,  their  poli- 
tical power,  and  theur  wide  social  vigor  and  culture,  all  efficient  for  Christ. 
It  was  shown  that  the  religious  character,  not  of  the  College  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  community  about  H,  to  which  It  is  central,  must  suffer  continue 
ally,  as  it  has  suffered  afa'eady,  a  debaring,  and  really  a  demoralizing  mflo* 
enee,  from  the  present  attitiMio  of  its  affiUrs  and  its  history ;  and  that  for 
this  reason.  If  for  no  other.  Christian  men  should  hasten  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  only  method  of  adjustment  which  has  thus  far  been  proposed,  which 
has  in  it  any  reasonable  proodse  of  suceess. 

It  was  shown,  further,  that  the  hiterests  of  all  other  Colleges  at  the 
West,  as  represented  to  the  Eastern  mind  by  the  Western  Reserve,  the 
first  and  most  prominent  of  the  series,  are  Intimately  involved  in  the  settie- 
ment  of  these  difficulties;  and  it  was  freely,  frankly,  and  with  all  clearness 
and  emphasis  of  statement,  set  forth  by  the  Committee,  that  if  the  Western 
Reserve  College  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  distracted  and  powerless 
state,  or  finally  ignobly  to  die,  as  seems  now  to  be  almost  possible,  in  the 
absence  of  some  speedy  snd  thorough  settlement  of  its  troubles — ^if  indeed 
it  can  be  allowed  to  be  possible  that  any  college  should  die,  alter  so  much 
of  money,  of  prayer,  of  labor,  of  finished  culture,  and  of  precious  life,  has 
been  given  to  it  from  the  East — ^then  the  confidence  of  Eastern  Cbristlsni^ 
and  churches  will  be  inevitably  shaken,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  all 
similar  institutions  planted  at  the  West ;  and  the  probability  of  their  speedy 
and  successf^il  establishment  will  be  greatiy  postponed  and  reduced.  In 
illustration  of  this  point,  instances  were  cited  &  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  recently  been  ctiverted  into  other  channels,  by  men  who  until 
these  late  events  have  been  among  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  Western 
colleges,  but  who  acknowledge  that  for  the  present  their  sympathies  are 
turned  from  them,  and  then*  hopes  of  them  are  dimmished.  As  the  con- 
verse of  th'S,  it  was  also  as  clearly  shown,  that  if  a  difference  of  judgment 
and  of  feeling,  so  deep  and  radical,  and  so  portentous  of  evil  as  this  has 
been,  shall  be  finally  and  propitiously  adjusted,  by  a  pacific  submission  of  It 
to  enlightened  Referees,  good  men  everywhere  will  feel  that  Western  Col- 
leges, however  for  the  time  they  may  be  shadowed  and  disturbed  by 
internal  divisions  and  by  threatened  disasters,  are  safe  vn  the  end!  Thia 
case  will  be  accepted  as  justifying  that  conclusion ;  and  a  vastly  increased 
confidence  and  power  will  be  given  to  the  operations  that  seek  to  establish 
and  build  up  such  institutions. 

The  conviction  of  the  Committee  was,  In  view  of  these  fkcts — it  grew 
more  fixed  and  urgent  with  them  the  more  they  considered  the  whole  caso 
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on  the  ground,  and  they  ezpreased  it  with  all  the  strength  and  fohieea  which 
the  time  admitted,  and  of  which  they  were  capable— that  the  question  8u)>- 
mitted,  and  there  to  be  decided,  transcended  immeasurably  all  personal 
considerations;  that  it  was  a  question  which  concemed  the  religious  con- 
dition and  character  of  multitudes ;  the  well-being  of  great  and  growing 
communities,  even  of  the  whole  teeming  and  advancing  West ;  that  it  was 
a  question  really,  which  concemed  future  Ages,  and  the  decision  of  which 
would  have  large  influence  on  the  thorough  and  speedy  evangelization  of 
the  land,  and  so  of  the  world.  They  felt  themselves,  and  they  labored  to 
make  those  whom  they  had  met  for  conference  on  the  subject  feel  equaUy, 
that  the  course  proposed^  and  to  be  there  adopted  or  rejected,  had  relations 
not  merely  to  the  personal  pleasure  and  honot  of  those  engaged  in  these 
unhappy  disputes,  not  merely  to  the  restoration  of  the  College  itself  to  use- 
fulness and  power,  not  merely  to  the  permanent  success  of  this  Society  in 
its  great  and  enlightened  mission  of  love,  but  also  to  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion of  our  land,  and  of  all  lands ;  that  inmiense  responsibilities  were  rest-« 
ing  upon  those  to  whom  the  question  ?ras  presented  for  decision ;  and  that 
no  man  should  feel  morally  authorized  to  reject  this,  without  first  proposing 
a  better  and  more  speedy  plan  of  adjustment  in  the  place  of  it 

And  having  presented  these  views  with  earnestness,  in  detail,  and  with 
many  illustrations,  not  in  a  mass  and  at  one  time  merely,  but  in  successive 
trains  of  reasoning  and  remark  from  eaeh  member  of  the  Committee,  they 
felt  that  they  had  substantially  discharged  their  mission,  and  must  leave 
the  issue  wiiti  the  Trustees. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  not  satisfied  to  leave  any  measure 
untried  which  could  tend  m  any  degree  to  secure  success  to  a  proposition 
so  reasonable  in  itself,  so  fair  and  kind  to  all  parties  and  persons,  and  so 
foil  of  the  promise  of  success,  the  Committee  sought  further  and  private 
interviews,  especially  with  the  President,  and  with  those  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  who  were  known  to  havd  expressed  objections  to  the 
proposal,  to  remove  if  possible  any  difficulties  from  their  minds,  to  re« 
express  and  enforce  their  own  deliberate  and  confirmed  views,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  measure  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  record  the  fact,  that  on  the  presentation  of 
these  views,  the  minority  of  the  Board,  with  whom  they  had  had  no  previous 
conference  or  correspondence,  or  even  acquaintance,  expressed  theur  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  in  them,  and  declared  themselves  entirely  satisfied  to  refer 
the  present  state  of  the  College,  and  its  past  history  so  far  as  it  might  be 
needful  to  investigate  that,  to  such  a  Committee  of  Mediation  as  had  been 
proposed ;  and  that  they  severally  offered,  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  to 
put  their  conditional  resignations  into  the  hands  of  such  Referees,  the  same 
to  be  made  absolute,  or  any  part  of  them,  if  this  should  be  detided  to  be 
neeessaiy  or  expedient.  The  Committee  would  not  be  just  to  themselves, 
and  to  their  common  feeling  and  conviction,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge,  m 
ample  and  hearty  terms,  the  spontaneous  agreement  in  their  views  and  those 
of  the  directors,  manifested  by  the  mmority,  and  the  earnest  and  influential 
manner  in  which  this  agreement  was  repeatedly  expressed. 
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It  U  proper  to  add,  also,  that  the  Committee  were  waited  upon  by  a  deiega- 
tkm  from  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  College  at  Qevelaad,  which,  as  is 
known  to  the  Directors,  is  organically  connected  with  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  forming  in  fact  its  medical  department — ^which  delegation  had  been 
i^pointed  to  express,  in  strong  terms,  the  entire  acquiescence  of  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  in  the  proposition  presented  by  the  Committee,  as  at  once  fair 
and  reasonable  in  itself,  and  full  of  the  promise  of  success  if  adopted.  And 
it  was  emphatically  represented  by  these  gentlemen,  as  an  additional  fact 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  which  die  Committee  had  not  previously  consi- 
dered, that  the  interest  and  prosperity,  if  not  indeed  the  very  life  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Medical  School,  are  involved  in  the  speedy  adoption  by  the 
Trustees  of  this  or  some  equivalent  mode  of  adjusting  the  difficulties  exist- 
ing among  them,  and  of  opening  again  to  the  College  a  prosperous  and 
permanent  career. 

The  same  sentiments  were  expressed,  with  a  unanimity  and  an  earnest- 
ness that  at  once  gratified  and  surprised  the  Committee — almost  literally 
they  may  say,  wUkoul  an  exception — ^by  the  many  intelligent  Christian  per- 
sons, both  clergymen  and  laymen,  whom  they  met,  not  by  appointment  but 
by  the  accident  of  opportunity,  at  Cleveland,  and  at  Hudson,  and  in  the 
vicmity,  while  prosecuting  their  mission.  They  were  expressed  by  the 
acting  Professors  of  the  College.  Indeed  it  is  due  to  frankness  to  say, 
that  outside  of  the  limited  circle  composing  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  those  immediately  connected  with  them,  this  sentiment 
seemed  to  the  Committee,  so  far  as'  their  observation  extended,  well  nigh 
universal. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  having  heard  the  communications  made  by 
the  Committee,  and  having  individually  expressed  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  proposition,  adjourned  to  meet  again,  for  final  action  on  the  subject, 
on  the  14th  of  March ;  and  since  that  meeting,  a  communication  from 
them,  containing  the  following  extracts  from  their  minutes,  has  reached  the 
Committee : 

Extraeti  frmti  Uis  MinvieB  of  the  Board  of  Tnuieei  of  Wutem  Reserve  Collfge, 

at  their  Meeting  in  Cleveland,  Feb.  15,  18S6. 

Rev.  Moflsrs.  A-  Peters  and  R.  S.  Storra,  jun.,  and  Henry  White,  Esq.,  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Ea«tera  Society,  appeared  in  the  Board  and  presented  the 
proceedings  of  that  society  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  in  this  College. 
These  gentlemen  addressed  the  Board,  urging  a  reference  of  these  dim- 
onlties  to  a  committee  of  arbitration. 

Mr.  Sill  presented  the  following  resolution : 

"  JUsolved,  That  we  herebv  accede  to  the  pjroposition  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  and  submit 
all  the  dimcalties  of  the  Board  to  arbitration." 

The  resolution  was  seconded. 

Clkveland,  Feb.  16,  1855. 

The  Committee  from  the  Eastern  Society  appeared  and  made  additional 
statements,  and  the  members  were  called  upon,  and  expressed  their  views  in 
relation  to  the  proposition  ^o  submit  all  difficulties  to  an  arbitration. 

After  farther  remarks  by  the  Committee,  the  Board  adjourned,  to  meet  in 
Hudson  the  14th  of  March  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolution 
presented  by  Mr.  Sill 
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HuMON,  UuSih  14,  1866. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Perkuu^  ih«  roBolution  presented  by  Mr.  Sill  at  the  lati 
meeting,  was  taken  np. 

The  vote  on  motion  to  adopts  was  taken  by  yeas  and  naya. 

Teas,  Messrs.  Coe,  Sill,  Latimer,  Perkins,  ana  Newton — 5. 

Nays,  Messrs.  Pitkin,  Fenn,  Pierce,  Rockwell,  Baldwin,  Lyman,  and 
Bissell-^. 

Mr.  Durfee  was  excused  from  voting. 

So  the  resolation  was  rejected. 

Messrs.  Fenn,  Pitkin  and  Bissell,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  not  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Eastern 
Society. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  reasons^  presented  a 
report^  which  was  aaopted,  and  u  as  follows : 

The  Charter  of  Western  Reserve  College  constitutes  the  Trustees  of  the 
Listitution  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  remain  in  perpetual  sucoession,. 
with  full  powers  to  acquire^  hold  and  convey  property ;  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  other  officers  and  instructors;  to  displace  any  of 
them  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons;  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  occur 
by  resignation,  death  or  otherwise^  in  the  Board  of  Trust  or  among  th« 
officers  of  the  College. 

The  following  points  are  therefore  clear : 

1st,  The  Trustees  are,  by  their  charter,  constituted  the  head  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  are  independent  of  all  control,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise^  while  in 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  powers.'     * 

2d,  The  Presidents,  professors  and  other  officers  of  the  Institution  benig* 
by  the  charter  amenable  t^  the  Trustees  for  the  discharge  of  their  dutien^ 
cannot  be  tried,  retained^  or  displaced  by  any  other  body. 

8d,  The  Board  alone  having  power  to  ml  vacancies  in  its  number,  can 
never  recognise  any  other  mode  of  election.  '  • 

4th,  Any  mode  of  settling  difficulties  which  involves  the  delegation  of 
these  [>ow6rs  to  an^  others,  or  the  restriction  of  the  Trustees  in  the  exerciae 
of  their  judgment,  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

6th,  Arbitration,'  to  be  effectual,  must  contravene  these  principles ;  would 
be  subversive  of  the  independence  of  the  Board ;  and  would  establidi  a  pre- 
cedent alarmingly  pr^udicial  to  the  interests  and  safety  of  other  institutions 
of  learning. 

The  trustees  ask  the  Eastern  Society  to  consider  the  foregoing  statement^ 
and  the  following  reasons  for  the  course  we  pursue : 

First,  such  a  submission  as  the  one  proposed,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  Trust  which  is  committed  to  this  Board. 

We  are  chai*ged  in  our  corporate  capacity  with  important  duties,  for  the 
transfer  of  which  to  any  other  persons  there  is  no  provision  whatever. 

-  We  cannot  depute  even  a  committee  of  our  own  body,  much  lees  any 
otiier  person  or  persons,  to  act  for  us  in  our  corporate  duties.  We  havs^ 
therefore,  no  power  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  Eastern  Society,  to 
submit  existing  difficulties  to  a  "Mediating  Committee,"  '*  by  whose  decision" 
we  are  to  **  abide." 

This  being  tiie  case,  the  Committee  from  the  Eastern  Society  modified 
their  proposition,  and  asked  us  to  submit  all  difficulties  to  an  arbitration, 
and  agree  that  we  would,  by  our  official  acts,  carry  out  and  confirm  the 
advice  which  the  arbitrators  might  see  proper  to  give. 

But  this  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  responsibility ;  nor  is  responsi- 
bili^  thus  to  be  shifted  off. 

We  are  placed  in  trusty  and  are  solemnly  bound  to  act  oar  best  judgment 
in  executing  that  Trust  The  very  nature  of  the  Trust  forbids  a  transfer  of 
obligationa  We  mav  seek  and  take  advice,  and  are  glad  to  do  so,  but  to 
bind  ourselves  beforehand  to  do  what  three  or  five  men  may  decide  we  ought 
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to  do  in  UMitten  entrusted  to  onr  eoDBcience  and  judgment)  and  thui  bind 
^urselTei  to  do  what  we  might  know  to  be  an  anjust  act,  is  what  no  intelli- 
gent  man  could  think  of  doing,  or  should  erer  be  called  upon  to  do.  When 
we  promiM  in  relation  to  entrusted  interests,  we  must  have  a  clear  horizon. 
We  cannot  give  up  our  conscience  and  judgment^  our  oonvictions  of  duty, 
into  tlie  keeping  of  other  hands. 

Let  the  matter  be  tested  bj  a  legal  case. 

A  man,  high  in  public  estimation,  is  accused  and  arraigned  for  trial  befora 
the  highest  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  from  whose  decision  there  isnoap* 
peal  The  court  is  the  legal  and  appointed  tribunal,  surrounded  with  the 
usual  saf^ards  for  the  administration  of  justice.  But  a  popular  clamor  is 
raised  against  it  The  voice  of  the  multitude  demands  that  the  case  be  tried 
in  a  popular  assembly.  From  some  quarter  a  respectable  request  is  obtained, 
that  the  court  refer  the  whole  matter  to  arbitration — give  all  parties  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  be  heard,  and  the  judges  agree  to  confirm  the  decision 
of  the  referees  I  By  what  law,  by  what  rights  can  the  court  yield  to  the 
popular  demand,  and  place  the  business  m  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
board  of  arbitrators!  Around  this  board  none  of  the  usual  saieguarda 
can  i>e  thrown.  They  are  not  known  in  law  as  a  court  of  record,  and  can- 
not be  holden  responsible  for  any  mode  of  procedure  they  may  adopt,  or  for 
any  decision  they  may  make. 

Buppoee,  ftirtber,  the  accused  is  innocent — ^that  no  charge  affainst  him  is 
sustamed,  but  it  is  evident  to  candid  minds  that  he  has  faithfully  done  hia 
duty,  and  the  public  excitement  against  him  is  occasioned  by  falsehoods  in- 
dustriously circulated  through  envv,  disappointed  ambition,  or  other  reasons; 
yet  the  popular  clamor  is  against  nim,  and  he  must  be  condemned,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  the  public  demand  it  The  referees,  swayed  by  popu- 
lar tumult,  sentence  him  to  execution.  The  court,  as  thev  have  bound  them- 
selves, approve  the  sentence,  and  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  They 
know  an  innocent  man  is  condemned,  and  is  to  be  executed  under  their  au- 
thority. If  impeached  for  mal-administration,  how  could  they  defend  them- 
selves! Or,  when  the  firm  advocates  of  jastice  should  turn  upon  them  with 
'  fhe  withering  rebuke,  that  they  had  murdered  an  innocent  man->one  who 
deserved  the  cT-ateful  remembrance  of  the  community  which  her  had  benefit-^ 
ed,  how  could  they  stand  f  Not  come  Kfe  or  come  death,  an  honest  man 
eould  not  be  induced  to  quit  his  post,  and  commit  his  conscience  to  the  keep- 
ing of  an  irresponsible  board  of  referees. 

Second,  The  submission  proposed  would  be  an  improper  yielding  to  an 
interference  by  one  society  or  corporate  body,  an  interference  both  unwar- 
rantable and  of  dangerous  tendency  to  the  whole  community  of  colleges. 

Every  Society  or  ^corporation,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  is  umited, 
by  its  constitution  or  charter,  to  the  object  for  which  it  was^  created,  and 
therefore  has  no  legitimate  right  to  interfere,  in  any  manner,  with  the  official 
duties  of  any  corporation. 

A  county  court  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  even  a  single  justice  the  manner 
in  which  he  shall  try  any  case  that  is  legally  before  him ;  or,  by  any  advice, 
embarrass  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  trial  of  a  case.  So  with 
every  society  and  corporate  body. 

Wno  does  not  see  that  it  would  be  officious  meddling,  for  a  college  corpo- 
ration to  interfere  with  the  chartered  rights  of  a  railroad  company!  or,  for 
the  trustees  of  one  college  to  call  on  the  trustees  of  another  college  to  give 
an  account  of  their  acts! 

If  a  corporate  body  transgress  its  chartered  rights,  there  is  a  tribunal 
before  which  it  may  be  arraigned ;  but  that  tribunal  is  not  a  coordinate 
corporation.  Each  stands  independently,  with  full  right  to  manage  its  own 
concerns  in  its  own  way,  avoiding  intei'fenng  with  the  rights  of  others ;  and 
tiie  laws  of  society  stand  as  a  guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  and  quiet  exercise 
of  those  rights.  The  Eastern  Society  has,  thereiore,  no  authority  to  inters 
pose  any  constraint  upon  the  Trustees  of  the  Western  Reserve  Ck>llege  in  the 
management  of  their  corporate  concerns. 
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Tbat  society  wm  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  officially  i9 
collect  money  by  contribution  and  donation,  to  aid  Western  Institutions  in 
their  early  and  feeble  state.  It  is  not,  by  its  constitution,  made  the  eon- 
servator  of  these  corporations.  It  ha»  no  authority  to  interfere  with  their 
corporate  action,  or  in  any  way  to  control  it  It  may,  no  doubt^  prescribe 
conditions  on  which  its  Denentctions  shall  be  received.  If  none  are  pre** 
scribed,  the  trustees  of  the  institutions  aided  are  bound  to  use  such  appro- 
priations  according  to  their  best  judgment,  and  having  done  this^  the  law 
protects  them  in  their  corporate  action. 

If;  in  our  troubles,  we  nad  solicited  the  advice  of  the  Society,  the  cas^ 
would  have  been  different  But  no  such  solicitation  was  made,  and  when  a 
proposition  came  from  that  body,  to  submit  existing  difficulties  to  an  arbitra- 
tion, our  Prudential  Committee,  embracing  a  number  equal  to  the  minority, 
were  decidedly  averse  to  it^  and  reqvested  the  society  to  withdraw  their 
proposition. 

Tne  Society,  however,  proceeded,  by  their  ^atoitous  action,  to  reach  over 
their  constitutional  limits^  and,  by  chiming  m  with  a  popular  excitement^ 
lay  their  hands  on  our  Board,  and  prescribe  the  manner  m  which  we  shaU 
manage  our  trust 

True,  they  call  it  advice ;  and  if  it  were  advice  given  in  private,  thouffh 
officious,  it  might  be  harmless,  and  our  Board  be  at  liberty  to  follow  it  or  let 
it  lie,  a  silent  message,  without  offence  and  without  censure.  But  when  the 
Society  follow  it  by  a  grave  Committee^  sent  all  the  way  from  New  York 
and  New  England,  with  open  colors,  proclaiming  'their  mission  to  present 
the  proposition,  and  press  the  adoption  of  it  on  our  Board,  it  becomes  more 
than  aavice.  It  assumes  the  sanction  of  official  authority  and  holds  **  in 
terrorem "  the  entire  influence  of  the  Society  to  enforce  on  our  Board  a 
virtual  surrender  of  corporate  powers^  and  a  submission  to  their  dictation. 

Submission  to  such  a  dangerous  assumption  of  power  would  establish 
a  precedent,  and  no  college,  aided  by  that  Society,  would  be  safe  from  their 
omcial  interference.  Let  a  disappomted  minority  get  up  an  excitement^ 
raise  a  popular  clamor,  and  then  appeal  to  the  Eastern  Society  to  interfere, 
and  power  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  minori^  to  control  the  legitimate  and 
healthy  action  of  an  efficient  majority ;  and  there  is  no  college  in  the  land 
which  nas  not  been  obliged  to  pass  repeated!}'  through  such  scenes  of  trial. 

Establish  a  precedent,  and  you  encourage  aji^gression  and  promote  strife. 
Hence  the  Trustees  feel  fully  justified  in  their  position,  that  a  majority  of 
the  Board  must  be  sustained  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  acquiesce  and  cooperate  with  the 
minority,  or  give  place  to  those  who  will. 

"Wm.  Pettengkll, 

'     Jiec  See. 

In  comment  upon  this  reply  of  the  miy'ority  of  the  Trustees,  rejeetiog 
the  proposal  made  by  this  Society,  the  Committee  have  a  few  words  to 
offer.  It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  it  virtually  rellnquiahes  the  groond 
heretofore  assumed  by  the  Prodential  Committee— to  wit,  ^  that  no  accuser 
bath  appeared  against  the  majority,  and  they  were  ignorant  of  any  matters 
requiring  an  arbitration.**  In  anticipation  of  the  pos^ble  repetition  of  such 
a  reply,  it  was  repeatedly  specified  by  this  Committee,  in  their  conference 
with  tiie  Trustees,  that  the  proper  matter  to  be  submitted  to  a  board  of 
Mediation  is  the  pressvt  state  of  the  College,  with  the  measures 

KECESSARY  TO  BE  ADOPTED  TO  RESTORE  IT  TO   EFFICIEirCT  AlTD  USEFUL- 

Hsss ;  and  the  fact  that  there  were  differences  of  judgment  in  the  Board,  in 
regard  to  which  advice  might  properly  be  sought,  was  shown  to  have  been 
si^ciently  demonstrated,  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  both  parties  <m  the 
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fronnd,  bat  by  the  leng^ened  bnt  elaborate  newspi^r  commimieaUona 
put  forth  under  the  signature  of  the  **  Prudential  Committee." 

The  argnmentB  by  which  the  present  rejection  of  the  proposal  of  this 
Society  is  sought  to  be  justlGed  are  two :  first,  that  the  Trustees  are 
legally  incompetent  to  accept  it,  being  inhibited  by  their  charter,  and  the 
nature  of  their  trust,  from  soliciting  advice  as  proposed,  with  any  agree- 
ment beforehand  to  follow  it ;  and  second,  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  coun- 
tenance an  unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part  of  this  Society  with  the 
special  affiurs  of  that  corporation. 

In  estimating  the  exact  nature  and  force  of  such  a  reply,  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  distinctly  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  proposition  against  which  it  is 
urged.  That  proposition  was  not  that  the  Trustees  of  the  College  should 
delegate  to  others  the  powers  which  are  lodged  in  them  by  their  charter, 
or  that  they  should  adopt  any  specified  course  of  action,  recommended 
by  this  Society,  in  regard  to  the  funds  belonging  to  the  College,  or  in 
regard  to  tiie  persons  employed  within  it  No  such  course  of  action  has 
been  recommended.  No  opinion,  even,  has  been  expressed  by  this  Board 
or  by  its  Committee — though  sudi  an  opinion  has  been  freely  solicited — in 
regard  to  the  matters  so  long  in  agitation  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  No  removal  or  suspension  of  any  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  College  has  at  any  time  been  suggested  by  us.  It  has  simply  been 
proposed,  as  a  feasible  mode  for  the  kindly  and  permanent  adjustment  of 
these  differences,  that  the  advice  of  disinterested  persons  be  sought,  by 
both  parties  m  common.  And  it  was  even  distinctiy  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  and  considered  by  the  Trustees,  that  if  any  should  feel  unwilling  to 
pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  such  advice,  they  might  solicit  the  advice 
toUhout  a  prevtBus  promiH.  It  is  as  against  /Ms  proposition  tiiat  the  reply  of 
tbe  majority  is  to  be  estimated. — It  will  be  seen  at  once,  then,  that  it  has  no 
pertinence  to  the  case  presented;  while  it  does  great  injustice  to  this 
Society,  by  treating  a  courteous  Christian  proposal  for  the  reconciliation  of 
differences,  as  if  it  had  been  a  violent  assault,  for  self-aggrandizement 
and  the  demolition  of  a  charter.  The  reply  is  founded  on  a  concision  of 
things  which  are  radically  dbtinct  It  assumes  that  a  Trustee  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  change  his  mind,  without  being  thereby  compelled  to  forego 
his  rights.  The  effort  to  lead  him  to  seek  the  best  guidance  in  the  use  of 
his  powers,  is  represented  as  an  effort  to  deprive  htm  of  those  powers. 
The  whole  Reply  rests  on  this,  and  is  perfectiy  invaHd. 

It  is  denied,  for  example,  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trust  are 
legally  competent  to  delegate  their  powers.  But  what  has  been  proposed 
is,  that  they  seek  the  advice  tf  experienced  persons  in  order  to  toe  those  powers 
most  profitably ;  and  their  competency  to  do  this  is  perfect,  and  beyond 
question.  They  may  take  such  advice  either  with  or  without  a  prior 
pledge  to  abide  by  it  If  they  were  now  involved  in  a  tedious  controversy 
With  a  neighboring  land-owner,  concernmg  a  piece  of  disputed  property,  it 
is  toe  evident  to  require  the  smallest  argument,  that  they  would  have  both 
a  legal  and  amoral  right  to  submit  the  case  to  enlightened  Referees, 
■rataally  chosen ;  to  alnde  by  that  advice,  and  cany  it  out  in  their  official 
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action.  The  public,  as  well  as  their  own  conseieoees,  wookl  hold  them 
gniltless  in  so  doiog ;  and  it  would  often  be  found,  in  practice,  the  most 
desirable  mode  of  settling  the  difference.  But  if  this  might  be  done  with* 
out  impropriety,  where  the  controversy  was  with  one  external  to  them* 
selves,  much  more  it  would  seem  might  the  same  course  bo  taken,  withoot 
either  legal  or  ethical  urregularity,  when  the  controversy  is  among  them- 
selves,  and  the  contest  is  internecine.  The  practice  is  common;  and 
the  propriety  of  it  is  evident.  > 

There  can  be  no  principle  more  familiar  than  this :  that  any  Trustee,  or 
any  number  of  Trustees,  either  of  a  private  fond  or  of  an  Institution,  may 
property  solicit  the  counsel  of  friendly,  wise,  and  experienced  persons,  in 
an  intricate  and  perplexed  case,  where  their  feelings  are  excited,  and  their 
judgment  is  liable  to  be  at  fault.  They  may  solicit  such  advice,  and  they 
may  abide  by  it,  in  the  actual  administration  of  their  trust,  without  in  any 
measure  violating  that  trust,  compromising  their  own  dignity,  or  exposing 
themselves  to  either  judicial  or  private  censure.  And  if  one  may  do  this 
of  his  own  proper  motion,  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  that  it  becomes  an 
impropriety  when  he  does  it  as  urged  to  it  by  those  who  have  been  in  part 
the  donors  of  the  very  fund  which  he  oversees. 

The  application  of  this  to  the  caae^before  us  is  immediate  and  complete. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  are  not  asked,  and  they 
have  not  been  from  the  first,  to  vacate  their  oflSce,  to  strip  themselves  of 
their  powers,  to  relinquish  their  entire  control  of  the  funds,  to  remove  or  to 
impeach  their  officers,  or  in  any  degree  to  transfer  their  rights  and  preroga- 
tives to  others.  But  they  are  asked,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  College 
is  declining  in  reputation  and  influence,  that  so  many  of  its  ablest  profes- 
sors have  left  it,  that  the  number  of  its  students  is  so  greatiy  reduced, 
that  so  many  of  its  friends  are  disheartened  or  perplexed,  and  so  many  of 
its  donors  are  grieved  or  offended,  by  its  recent  course,  that  its  Board  of 
Control  is  itself  rent  in  twain,  with  radical  and  seemingly  irreparable  divi- 
sion, which  has  already  continued  for  nearly  three  years,  and  which  does 
not  seem  to  approach  a  close, — ^they  are  eamestiy  asked,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  to  take  the  advice  of  men  whom  they  shall  themselves  select  as  the 
wisest  and  most  impartial,  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  College,  for 
the  reunion  of  its  friends,  and  the  re-establishment  of  its  prosperity ;  and 
having  taken  such  advice,  they  are  asked  to  appropriate  the  wisdom  which 
it  offers  them,  and  to  unite  in  guiding  their  action  by  it. 

That  there  may  be  personal  or  political  objections  to  such  a  course,  is 
entirely  conceivable.  To  affirm  that  a  Board  is  legally  incapacitated  for 
adopting  it,  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  is  to  state  what  every  man's  com- 
mon sense  repulses.  If  true,  this  would  burden  the  charter  with  the  odium 
of  a  narrowness  entirely  beyond  parallel. 

Upon  the  second  point  urged  with  so  much  persistence  by  the  majority  in 
their  reply,  the  Committee  have^very  Httie  to  say.  After  all  the  discus- 
sions, private  and  public,  through  which  they  have  passed  with  the  mem> 
bers  of  that  miyority,  they  confess  themselves  surprised  by  a  position  so 
novel,  in  its  spirit  so  repellant,  and  so  entirely  untenable.   That  this  society 
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OMinotefftf  advice,  and  even  ranevr  aod  repeat  Oat  offer,  to  the  Colleges 
vUeh  ii  1mm  aided,  withoAt  treocbiny  vpon  their  vetted  and  recogniaed 
rights,  ia  a  dootrioe  that  needa  onlj  to  be  stated  to  be  exploded.  It  ia 
aoawered,  aufBoiently,  the  moment  it  is  put  into  perspicnous  English. 

The  Soelety  is  morally  bounds  indeed,  to  give  sodi  advice,  whenever  hi 
its  judgment  it  seems  to  be  eallcd  for.  One  end  of  its  eziBteaee  is,  to  give 
a  preetieal  goaranty  to  the  public,  from  which  it  solicits  /aads,  that  those 
funds  shall  be  wisely  and  effeetively  employed ;  not  that  they  ahall  be 
aafely  transmitted,  merely,  to  some  village  at  the  West,  but  that  after  they 
reach  there  they  shall  be  ao  iq>plied,  and  so  used,  as  permanently  and  cer« 
tainly  to  promote  the  intersats  of  edneation,  of  morality,  and  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Religion.  To  make  this  guaranty  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  wisest 
men  attainable  by  it,  and  those  most  practised  in  the  management  of  col- 
leges, are  sought  by  the  Society  to  take  part  in  its  counsels.  And  they 
give  to  the  public  the  assurance  of  their  character,  that  fands  entrusted  to 
them  shall  not  be  wasted  or  misused.  They  am  in  the  strictest  sense 
ftsponsUfk  to  those  whom  their  agenciea  reach,  that  moneys  entrusted  to 
them  flhall  be  carefully  adminiatered,  so  that  the  intention  and  will  of  the 
donors  ahall  be  fiutfafuUy  cairied  out 

But  the  only  mode  in  which  the  Society  can  execute  tfaia  ita  moral  trust, 
is  through  its  advice.  It  cannot,  in  the.  nature  of  things,  be  itself  a  trustee 
ia  the  inatitutiona  which  it  aids,  aa  an  individual  donor  to  the  same  amount 
might  naturally  become,  through  election  of  the  fioard.  It  muat  stand  out- 
akle  of  the  several  Colleges,  a  aeparate  corporation,  mediating  between  the 
donors  of  funds  and  those  at  the  West  who  need  and  who  receive  these.  And 
this  very  fiwt  should  make  all  candid  minds  connected  with  sueh  colleges 
the  more  resdy  to  listen,  with  kmdly  deference,  to  its  advice;  tiiie  mora 
jealooa  to  guard,  with  aenaitive  delicacy,  its  right  to  give  that  That  right 
ia  mdispensable  to  the  prosperous  or  permanent  continuance  of  thia  Society. 
Ita  diaorganlmtion.  would  begin,  the  moment  that  shpuld  be  successfully 
denied*  .  If  heretofore,  therefore,  it  hss  taken  from  the  colleges  which  it  lias 
assisted  no  definite  pledge,  securing  to  it  the  right  to  make  to  these  col- 
leges such  reeommendationaias  from  time  to  time  may  seem  to  it  judicious, 
for  t^e  better  employment  ot  the  funds  given  through  it,  it  is  beeauae  the 
thought  that  such  right  would  be  qtieetioned  has  never  before  been  tangi- 
bly presented.  The  fiict  that  such  pledge  has  not  been  taken,  however, 
in  no  degree  impairs  the  right  of  this  Society.  That  right  is  involved  in 
its  primary  reUlion  to  the  colleges  it  assists.  It  is  fortified  afresh  by  every 
dollar  which  goea  to  them  frotn  its  treasury;  by  every  dolkr  whkh  it 
collects  for  them  from  the  churches  at  the  Eaat  .  And  no  right  which  ia 
legal  can  surpass  in  validity  tins  which  is  moral. 

The  idea  that  there  ia  danger  to  the  Colleges  themselves  in  allowing  this 
Society  to  offer  such  advice,  that  institutions  which  in  the  time  of  their  pe- 
nury have  been  eager  and  glad  to  secure  its  assistance,  will  be  imperilled  in 
the  time  of  their  strength  by  albwing  their  minds  to  be  moved  by  its  ooun- 
Bel8»  is  a  thought  which  can  hardly  be  stated  without  a  smile,  but  which, 
when  forvsally  urged  against  as  by  a  Board  of  Tmatees,  may  be  safely  left 
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to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  And  when  we  remember  how  much  this 
Society  has  done,  without  fee  or  reward,  for  Western  colleges  m  genend, 
and  for  the  Western  Reserve  College  hi  particular,  how  all  the  operations 
of  the  ftiends  of  that  College,  at  the  most  critical  lime  m  its  whole  former 
history,  were  uded  by  the  formation  and  the  action  of  this  Society,  how 
many  thousands  of  dollars  have  gone  to  it  directiy  through  our  treasury, 
and  how  many  other  thousands  have  been  as  dbectiy  secured  to  it  by  the 
public  confidence  inspired  in  the  histitutions  of  which  it  is  one,  through  the 
efforts  of  thb  Society — ^when  we  remember  these  things,  we  cannot  but  re- 
member also,  that  to  repel,  witii  jealous  and  defiant  words,  the  kind  and 
cautious  suggestion  of  a  benefactor,  who  speaks  because  the  very  interests 
of  the  work  m  which  he  is  engaged  demand  it  of  him,  is  not  a  maxim  of 
Christian  ethics. 

On  only  one  point  further  in  the  reply  of  the  majority  have  we  anything 
to  remark.  It  concerns  the  illustration  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  them  from 
a  criminal  trial,  in  which  a  man,  known  to  be  innocent,  should  be  given  up 
by  a  court  to  the  unjust  violence  of  the  mob.  If  we  rightiy  understand  it, 
this  is  adduced  to  exhibit  the  impropriety  of  yielding  to  the  proposal  made 
by  this  Society.  An  argument  drawn  from  the  cruelties  of  Cannibalism 
would  have  been  quite  as  pertinent,  and  more  striking.  It  has  never  been 
proposed  by  us  that  any  man  should  be  put  upon  his  trial,  either  for  life  or 
for  character;  much  less  that  any  man  should  be  mjured  without  cause.  It 
has  simply  been  suggested,  that  the  counsel  of  calm  and  wise  men  should 
be  taken,  concerning  the  state,  and  the  proper  administration,  of  the  afbirs 
of  the  College.  The  case  is  properly  analogous,  therefore,  with  those  ma- 
nifold cases  of  civil  procedure  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  practice  of 
referring  tiie  most  important  matters  to  a  board  of  Referees,  for  even  final 
adjudication,  is  recognised  and  habitual,  and  has  agab  and  again  rec^ved 
the  highest  legislative  And  judidal  sanction.  If  it  be  insisted  by  the  majo- 
rity that  no  such  inquiry  can  be  made  about  the  College,  by  men  like  those 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  whose  names  have  long  been  honored  among 
the  churches  for  wisdom  and  probity,  without  endangering  the  position  of 
the  President,  and  risking  his  diaracter,  we  can  only  hope  that  their  fears 
have  been  exaggerated  by  their  sympathy  with  him. 

With  these  remarks  the  Committee  conclude  their  report  eonoeming  the 
matter  entrusted  to  tiiem.  They  leave  the  case,  as  it  now  is  presented, 
with  the  Directors ;  with  the  members  of  the  Society  whom  they  in  turn 
represent,  who  have,  many  of  them,  been  munificent  donors  to  this  and  to 
other  colleges  simUariy  placed,  and  whose  interest  in  them  is  proportionably 
great ;  with  the  Christian  Public,  whose  deliberate  judgment  will  sooner 
or  Uter  command  respect  The  Committee  feel  that  m  their  journey  to 
the  College,  and  in  their  efforts  while  there,  which  were  hearty  and  un- 
wearied, they  have  discharged  the  whole  duty  entrusted  to  them,  and  that 
so  far  their  hands,  and  those  of  the  Directors  whose  messengers  they  were^ 
are  clear  entirely  of  any  disasters  which  may  follow  the  rejection,  by  so 
strict  a  party  vote,  of  a  proposal  so  kind,  so  equitable,  and  so  timely.  It 
seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  President  of  the  College,  and  those  mens- 
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bere  <tf  the  Trustoea  who  in  this  as  in  other  things  have  acted  with  him 
have  taken  upon  themselves,  in  the  rejection  of  this  proposal  without  the 
sobetitntion  of  a  better  one  for  it,  a  responsibility  too  great  to  be  lightly 
assumed,  or  to  be  easily  measured ;  that  they  have  phiced  themselves  in  a 
position  which,  morally  considered,  is  violent  and  strange.  It  is  not  wise, 
in  this  conntiy  and  in  this  age,  even  to  seem  to  shun  the  light  It  seems 
to  the  Committee  not  just  to  this  Society,  whose  operations  are  seriously 
retarded  and  embarrassed  by  these  difficulties  which  have  arisen  where 
they  were  least  anticipated ;  not  just  to  the  donors  of  funds,  who  demand 
the  opinion  of  a  wise  and  hnpartial  Committee  of  Mc'dlation,  on  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  College ;  not  just  to  the  sisterhood  of 
Western  Colleges,  all  the  members  of  which  must  suffer  with  this,  the 
eldest  of  the  band,  in  the  decline  of  its  reputation  and  the  failure  of  its 
promise  ;  not  just  to  the  interests  of  the  West  itself,  to  which  these  Col- 
leges, with  the  Churches  which  they  nourish,  are  vitally  important;  it 
seems  not  just  to  the  character  of  the  living,  whose  good  names  suffer  in 
the  swift  and  alarming  decline  of  the  College  ;  not  just  to  the  memory  of 
the  honored  Dead,  whose  permanent  fame  on  earth  was  left  to  be  identified 
with  its  growth  and  success ;  not  just,  indeed,  to  the  Master  of  us  all,  to 
whom  the  College  was  dedicated  at  the  outset,  and  for  whom  it  might  be 
made  at  once  so  noble  an  instrument  of  good  among  men ;  it  seems  not 
just  to  any  of  all  the  mighty  interests  involved  in  this  case,  that  this  mode 
of  easy,  speedy,  and  final  adjustment,  recommended  so  earnestly  by  this 
Society,  should  be  rejected  so  readily,  on  grounds  so  insufficient,  and  with- 
out the  substitution  of  a  better  one  in  place  of  it  And  with  these  views, 
the  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  Directors  of  the  following 
Resolution : 

Resolved,  That  having  listened  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  visit  the  Trustees  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  to  confer  with  thenr 
on  the  plan  of  a  submission  of  their  affairs  to  a  Committee  of  Mediation,  as 
heretofore  proposed  by  this  Society,  and  also  to  the  reply  of  the  majority  of 
the  Trustees,  rejecting  this  propoeud,  the  Directors  feel  called  upon  to  re- 
affinn,  in  the  most  express  and  decided  manner,  their  unabated  conviction  of 
the  propriety,  the  feasibility,  and  the  Cliristian  expediency  of  the  plan  of 
adjustment  proposed  ^  them ;  and  also  to  express  their  increasing  regret 
that  those  who  have  had  the  legal  power  should  have  rejected  a  proposition 
80  reasonable,  so  just,  and  so  promising  of  success.  The  Directors  could 
not  feel  that  they  were  acting  in  a  spirit  of  honorable  fidelity  to  the  donors 
who  have  entrusted  funds  to  their  disposition ;  to  the  College  itself,  which 
they  have  freely  assisted ;  to  the  yet  wider  interests  of  Christian  Education 
throughout  the  land,  which  this  Soci^iy  was  established  to  subserve,  and 
wb  ch  are  intimately  connected  with  the  settlement  of  these  difficult  lea ;  nor 
to  Him  to  whom  all  their  exertions  have  been  dedicated,  and  only  through 
whose  blessing  they  can  look  for  success,  if  they  did  not  agahi,  with  affec- 
tionate and  emphatic  earnestness,  urge  upon  the  Truntees  the  necessity  of 
immediately  adopting  some  mode  of  adjustintif  their  differences,  and  restor- 
ing the  College  to  usefulness  and  power.  For  such  a  settlement  as  shall 
be  wise  suffieiont,  and  permanent,  as  shall  satisfy  the  Christian  public,  and 
oond^e  again  on  behalf  of  the  College  all  those  whose  union  is  indispsn- 
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■able  to  ita  buocms,  the  friencU  of  the  College,  and  the  Head  over  aD,  will 

hold  the  Minority  joatly  reaponaible. 

A.  Petbrs,  ) 

R.  S.  Stobbs,  Jr.  >  Committee. 

Henry  White,     j 


ACTZOR  OF  THE  BOARB  OF  DiEECTOBS. 

**  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Western  Reserve  College  was  read, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  1.  **  That  the  Report,  together  witn  the  Resolution  suggested 
by  the  Committee,  be  adopted  by  the  Board." 

Resolved^  2.  **^  That  the  Report  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
through  the  Religious  Press,  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  sent  to  each 
memlMr  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  College." 

Resolved^  3.  ''That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  rendered  to  the- Rev. 
Doctors  Peters  and  Storrs,  and  Henry  White,  Esq.,  for  the  patient,  faithful, 
and  judicious  manner  m  which  they  have  fulfilled  their  commission  in  the 
matter  of  the  Western  Reserve  College.** 

An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  at  their  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  8th,  1856. 

T.  Baldwih,  Secretary. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


C0NN1S0TED  WITH  THE  TWJELFTR  ANNITERSABY  OF  THE  80- 
CIETT  FOB  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Bichmond  Street  Church, 
Providence,  R.  L,  on  Tuesday,  the  80th  of  Oct  1855,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  Present  during  the  meeting,  Bev.  Drs.  0.  A. 
Goodrich,  A.  Peters,  E.  Davis,  G.  N.  Judd,  tt  Bushnell,  E. 
N.  Kirk,  J.  P.  Steams,  R  Palmer,  B.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  and  E. 
Smallej,  Bev.  Messrs.  A.  Barnes,  Jno.  Leavitt,  and  J.  Growell, 
Wm.  Eopes,  Esq.,  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow,  and 
H.  White,  Esq. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Bev.  Dr.  Goodrich  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Judd.  Bev.  Dr.  Smalley  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  Special  Meeting  held  in  Newark,  N»  J.,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  the  Consulting  Committee,  were  read  and  ap* 
proved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  commenced  the  reading  of 

ihe  Annual  Beport^  as  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the 

Board,  and  continued  during  the  session. 

Becess  till  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

8  o^olock  p.  M* 

The  Treasurer's  Beport,  audited  by  M.  0.  Halstead,  Esq., 
was  presented,  and  referred  for  general  examination  to  Wm. 
Bopes,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Beport  was  concluded,  and  hav- 
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ing  been  yariously  amended,  it  was  adopted  as  the  Report  of 
the  Board. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society  were 
presented  from  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Beloit,  Iowa,  Wit- 
tenberg, Heidelberg,  and  German  Evangelical  Missoori  Colleges 
and  Pacific  IJniversitj. 

New  applications  for  aid  were  also  presented  from  the  Col- 
lege of  California^Collegeof  St  Paul,MinneBOta, Yellow  Springs 
College,  Iowa,  and  Webster  College,  Mo.  The  appeals  from 
these  several  institutions  were  read,  and  the  Board  entered 
upon  an  examination  of  the  intrinsic  and  relative  claims  of  all 
the  above-named  colleges. 

Adjourned  till  half  past  ^  o'clock  to-morrow  morning* 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society 
was  delivered  in  the  High  Street  Church,  by  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  discourse  was  founded  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  chapter  ir.,  verat 
4 :  ^^Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David,  bailded  for  an  armorv,  wherein 
there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  ahields  of  miffhty  men."  Ttie  familiar 
reference  which  the  poet  here  makes  to  this  citadel  of  David,  was  taken  at 
saggesting  the  general  principle  that  God  had  always  availed  himself  of  fit 
powers  in  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  over  the  earth :  that  he  has  himself 
designated  and  established  snch  centres  of  power,  has  gradually  enlarged 
and  consolidated  them,  and  has  tanght  his  people  to  make  effective  use  of 
them  for  the  spread  or  the  defence  of  his  truth.  The  object  of  the  discourse 
was  then  defined  to  be,  to  show  that  a  college  is  in  our  times  snch  a  centre 
of  power;  of  that  moral  power  which  reauy  controls  and  wields  all  oth- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  one  which  is  harmonious  with  Christianity,  and  which 
it  is,  therefore,  the  dnty  and  the  privilege  of  Ohristians  to  nse,  vigorously 
and  persistently,  for  the  upbuilding  of  God's  kingdom. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  theme,  the  college  was  consid- 
ered, first,  in  its  simplest  form,  as  an  institution  in  which  younger  and  re* 
oentive  minds  are  brought  into  personal  and  continuous  contact  with  others 
older  and  more  disciplined,  who  communicate  to  them  of  their  knowledge 
and  thought :— secondly,  as  an  institution  that  tends  continually  to  grow 
larger  and  more  powerful,  as  the  years  and  centuries  advance;  a  point 
which  WAS  illustrated  by  the  history  of  European  universities,  and  by  the 
necessary  inter-<lependence  of  each  department  of  knowledge  upon  all 
odiers : — ^thirdly,  as  an  institution,  the  influence  of  which  affects  certainly, 
though  not  with  equal  force  of  immediateneas,  all  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity, especially  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  these  classes  intermix  freely, 
and  are  continuall^r  changine  places : — ^fourthly,  as  an  institution  essential- 
ly friendly  to  Christianity,  by  its  very  aim  and  constitution,  and  i>r6-emi- 
nently  needed  by  a  Protestant  Christianity,  both  for  its  illustration  and 
defence,  and  for  the  propagation  of  its  principles  among  men. 
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It  was  affirmed^  as  the  resalts  of  the  diseiuaioii,  that  if  this  enterprise 
of  founding  and  bmlding  np  colleges  in  our  conntrv  was  now  for  the  first 
time  proposed  and  advocated,  tiie  very  proposition  of  it  wonld  marie  a 
great  advance  in  Christian  wisdom.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  shown 
uiat  the  views  and  efforts  of  the  Ohristian  fathers  oC  the  oonntry  were  in 
harmony  with  these,  and  that  their  early  and  noble  efforts  in  the  same  work 
gave  to  it  a  special  consecration.  The  permanence  of  the  influence  thus 
exerted  was  briefly  slanced  at^  and  the  time  was  anticipated  when  sach 
colleges,  standing  all  over  the  oonntry,  each  in  its  place  like  ''the  tower 
of  Divid,  bnilded  for  an  armory,"  should  at  once  bless  the  land  most  rich« 
ly  and  permanently,  and  shed  their  influence  over  the  world ;  forming  ^e 
most  noble  trophy  and  memorial  of  the  Society,  which  had  so  largely  as- 
sisted to  rear  tnem. 

The  following  resolution  was  snbseqnentlj  adopted,  viz : 

Reiohed^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  theBev.  Dr. 
Storrs  for  the  able  and  eloquent  Discourse  delivered  by  him  last  evening, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  press. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Oct  81. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  Rev.  Dr.  Davis  opened 
the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  several  Institutions 
was  resumed,  and  continued  during  the 'forenoon. 

It  was  voted  that  the  applications  for  aid  from  Webster 
College,  Yellow  Spring  College,  and  the  College  of  St  Paul, 
be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  with  instructions  to  exam- 
ine all  questions  involved,  and  with  power  to  call  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Board,  at  their  discretion,  to  hear  their  Report 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  President,  Hon.  J.  C.  Horn- 
blower,  LL.D.,  giving  reasons  for  his  absence  and  expressing 
unabated  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Reoess  till  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

S  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  following  individuals  were  appointed  the  Committee 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  Webster  College,  Yellow  Spring 
College,  and  the  College  of  St  Paul,  viz. :  Rev.  E.  Davis,  D.D., 
Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Rev.  L.  Bacon, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  P.  Steams,  D.D.,  Rev.  Thomas  Biainerd,  D.D., 
and  Henry  White,  Esq.,  together  with  the  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty.   The  Committee  were  authorized  to  send  a  part  of  their 
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number  to  the  West  to  make  personal  examination  of  the  seve- 
ral cases  presented  for  their  consideration. 

Bev.  Drs.  Peters  and  Kirk,  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  appoint- 
ed to  arrange  a  scale  of  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year, 
reported,  in  part,  recommending  that  the  following  arrearages 
(together  with  $1,000  to  Wittenberg  College,  and  $800  to  Hei- 
delberg College)  be/r^epaid,  viz. :  To  Wabash  College,  $1,050 ; 
Beloit  College,  $1,050 ;  Illinois  College,  $900 ;  Iowa  College, 
$750 ;  Marietta  College,  $600 ;  Knox  College,  $450 ;  Bv. 
Mo.  College,  $450 ;  Pacific  University,  $450. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

BtMhed^  That  hereafter  all  appropriationa  voted  by  the  Board  riiaR 
be  contingent--to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part,  pro  rota,  aooording  to  the 
receipts  of  the  cnrrent  year,  and  shall  in  no  case  oonstitate  any  claim  upon 
the  Society,  for  receipts  into  the  Treasury  after  the  year  daring  which  said 
appropriations  shall  have  been  voted'-ezoept  where  there  shall  be  an 
express  vote  to  the  contrary. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  subject  of  publishing  a  Efiiiodical,  which  should  be 
mpplemental  to  the  *'  College  Beview,'*  and  designed  to  promote 
the  specific  objects  of  the  Society,  was  discussed  and  finally  re» 
ferred  to  the  Consulting  Committee,  with  power  to  issue  the 
work  in  such  form  and  manner  as  their  wisdom  shall  suggest. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion, viz. : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  eiven  to  the  Treasurer,  B. 
C  Webster,  Esq.,  for  the  accurate  and  fiiithral  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  the  duties  of  his  ofBce^  and  for  his  generosity  in  declining  any 
compensation  for  the  same. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Walsworth  of  California  having  made  state- 
ments respecting  the  wants,  importance  and  prospects  of  the 
College  of  California,  it  was  voted  that  this  CoU^e  be  received 
upon  the  list  of  institutions  aided,  and  that  five  hundred  dol* 
lars  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  recommendatien  of  last 
year. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  ]).,  was  appointed  to  deli vec 
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the  next  disooorae  before  the  Sodetj,  and  the  Bev.  E»  N* 
Kirk,  D.  D.,  his  alternate. 

It  was  TOted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  giren  to  those  families 
In  Proridenoei  who  hare  so  ho8{HtablY  entertained  members  of  it  daring 
its  present  meeting— to  the  choin  of  smgers,  and  also  to  the  proprietors  .of 
Ohnrches  that  have  opened  their  doors  for  the  aooommooation  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Societj. 

Adjourned  to  attend  the  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the 
Society,  at  7  o'dook  this  evening. 

THE  AKNIVEBSARY  EXERCISES 

were  held  in  the  Central  Church.  The  Kev.  Dr»  Goodrich 
presided,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Bev. 
E.  y.  Gerhart  An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Beport  was  read 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Bev.  k  W.  Clark,  D.  D.,  of  Bast  Boston,  moved  that 
the  Beport  be  adopted  and  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Consulting  Committee^ 

Dr»  0^  in  sustaining  this  motion,  remarked  that  colleges,  like  all  great 
forces  in  nature,  were  qniet,  yet  controlling.  Their  influence  was  greatly 
increased  by  being  founded  early,  as  their  creating  and  moulding  power 
is  then  brought  to  bear  upon  sooiety  in  its  infancy.  This  organization 
was  comprehensive  in  its  character.  It  stood  related  to  and  embraced  all 
otiierS)  Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  Tract  Societv,  4c.,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
especially  to  do  with  educating  living  minds,  which  must  constitute  the 
moving  power  in  all  these  organisations.  This  Society  should  interest  all 
dasses.  Gratitude  is  due  for  the  past  benefits  conferred  on  our  nation 
through  the  influence  of  colleges.  We  inherited  the  past  and  should  live 
for  the  foture. 

Dr.  0.  considered  the  influence  of  colleges  on  onr  political  institutions, 
and  stated  that  a  foreisn  ambassador  once  came  to  our  shores  to  examine 
into  our  condition  and  to  learn  where  lay  our  great  strength  as  a  nation* 
He  was  taken  to  our  Navy  yards,  Armories^  Forts,  dK$.,  whereas  Dr.  0. 
would  have  taken  him  into  our  colleges  Wd  schools.  A  despotism  needs 
forts  and  armories;  we,  schools  and  colleges.  They  need  flatterers;  we^ 
orators.  Discussion  was  the  life  of  our  institutions.  Our  political  parties 
needed  educated  leaders.  They  are  changmg  their  bases  as  new  and  great 
questions  arise,  invoiving  the  most  precious  interests.  Truth  and  error, 
freedom  and  Mavery,  were  in  conflict^  and  men  educated  in  our  ooUegee 
were  adapted  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Dr.  O.  also  traced  the  bearing  of  colleges  on  general  education*  Col* 
leges  andoommon  schools  went  together.  They  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other.  Massadmsetts  had  1,149  students  in  her  colleges,  and  199,447 
in  her  common  schools.  Yirginia,  with  one  third  more  population,  had  in 
her  ooUeges  744,  and  109,775  in  her  common  schools,  or  400  less  in  the 
higher  institutions,  and  90,000  less  in  schools.  Colleges  were  for  the 
poor,  and  therefore  needed  to  be  endowed.    It  was  the  gloty  of  Kew 
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England,  and  espedally  of  Boaton,  that  the  wealthiest  dtixen  oonld  not 
purchase  for  hu  child  as  good  an  education  as  was  provided  for  the 
poorest.    N 

The  inflaenoe  of  ooUegea  in  respect  to  reyivals  of  religion  was  also 
considered.  No  places  had  been  so  abundantly  blessed  of  Qod.  This  was 
shown  by  statistics  deriyed  from  the  history  of  reyiyals  in  Yale,  Dart* 
mouth,  Williams,  etc.  All  the  colleges  aided  by  the  Society  had  been 
abundantiy  blessed.  The  work  in  institutions  was  likely  to  be  thorough 
and  genuinek  and  free  from  extrayagances.  Minds  there  were  disdplined 
and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  World.  In  respect  to  the  dangers 
of  college  life,  it  might  be  said,  that  while  there  are  temptations  erery- 
where,  here  they  were  guarded  by  the  frequency  of  reyivals,  by  the 
watch  of  college  officers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  mind  was  continually 
and  flilly  occupied. 

Dr.  0.  urged  tiie  importance  of  liberal  contributions  to  this  object 
But  little  comparatively  was  contributed  to  the  cause  of  benevolence;  in 
Great  'Britain  some  $2,000,000  annually;  $800,000  in  the  United  States. 
la  the  city  of  New  York  alone  $1,500,000  were  annually  expended  for 
Theatres  and  Opera  Houses — about  twice  the  amount  of  all  our  charities. 
Oreat  Britain  expended  $250,000,000  yearly  for  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The 
oontributions  to  a  single  Heatlien  Temple  in  Calcutta  were  nearly  as  much 
as  the  united  contributions  of  Britain  and  America.  When  the  annual 
income  of  John  Wesley  amounted  to  £30,  he  gave  away  £2  and  lived  on 
£28.  When  it  amounted  to  £60,  he  gave  away  £82,  and  when  it  rose  to 
£120,  he  still  gave  away  all  but  the  £28.  His  charities  amounted  in  all 
to  £80,000.  When  the  tax  gatherers,  who  supposed  him  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  called  on  him  for  an  inventory  of  his  plate,  he  informed 
them  that  he  had  two  spoons  in  London  and  two  in  Bristol.  By  benefit- 
ing others  we  benefit  ourselves.  Oreat  sacrifices  were  made  to  plant  the 
early  colleges  of  this  /country.  Each  family  among  the  Pilgrims  of  New 
England  gave  twelve  pence  or  a  peck  of  com  to  sustain  Harvard. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Asa  D. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  of  whose  remarks  the  following 
is  an  abstract 

If,  in  regard  to  any  important  matter,  he  said,  there  is  a  lack  oi  due 
practical  interest,  the  main  difficulty,  commonly,  is  one  of  theory.  Men 
fail  to  grasp  the  great  generic  truths  which  underlie  it.  The  defective  con- 
cretion has  its  origin  in  a  defective  abstraction.  If  we  would  magnify  any 
good  subject,  we  must  magnify  its  ground  idea.  Mere  details  and  specific 
views  will  not  suffice.  So  as  to  the  enterprise  which  now  engages  our 
attention.    The  public  mind  needs  to  apprehend  more  adequately, 

I.  7%e  importanee  qf  ediuiatian.  Of  education  broadly  considered, 
and  in  the  high  Christian  view,  the  view  taken  by  this  Soeie^.  Even  the 
intelligent  see  but  imperfectly  what  an  interest  and  what  a  work  it  is. 
There  is  no  other  such  interest  in  the  universe.  It  is  high  as  heaven,  and 
brcMd  as  J^ovah^s  empire.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  works :  as  appears, 
1.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  material  on  which  the  educator  oper- 
ates—immortal mind,  made  in  God^s  image.  2.  From  the  results  of  his 
labor,  so  glorious  and  permanent.  8.  From  the  divine  example.  Qod^s 
agency  may  be  referred  to  three  great  departmenta— creation,  preserva- 
tion, edncation;  and  of  these  the  last  is  the  greatest    He  is  the  Educator 
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of  the  world,  nay,  of  all  worlds.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  the  material, 
there  is  a  sort  of  edacational  prooess,  much  magnified  hj*reoeiit  science, 
— ^the  edncdng  from  old  ohaos,  if  not  from  primordial  "  fire-raist,^^  multita- 
dinoQs  forms  of  beaatv  and  grandeor.  The  whole  probationary  state  of 
man  is  ednoataonal.  The  chief  fonction  of  providence  is  didactic.  Chris- 
tianity is  mainly,  both  as  to  the  individnal  and  the  race,  a  process  of  train- 
ing. To  create  and  to  preserve  a  soul  is,  in  some  sense,  less  than  to  edu- 
^»te  it  Banctification  is  greater  than  regeneration.  The  one  is  instanta- 
Beons — ^it  comes  of  bnt  a  single  fiat.  The  other  stretches,  often,  over  half 
a  oentnry,  and  has  in  it  nnmerons  and  marvellous  manifestations  and  har- 
monies of  the  divine  attributes.  As  education  is  thus  God^s  greatest 
work,  so  it  is  ours.    From  all  this,  we  readily  infer, 

n.  Tks  importance  {^f  educating  the  educaton.  Such,  indeed,  are  we 
aD,  and  always.  Every  thoneht,  feeling,  word,  act,  has  a  formative  power. 
But  some  have  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  a  didactic  function ;  and  chief 
among  t^ese  are  the  graduates  of  such  Institutions  as  are  aided  by  this 
Society.  Various  classes  of  these  graduates  were  briefly  presented,  in  their 
educational  function — ^ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers  by  profes- 
sion, legislators,  authors.  By  them  mainly  is  the  community  moulded. 
What  they  are,  it  will  be.  Of  what  transcendent  consequence,  then,  is 
their  education.    With  this  general  view,  was  connected, 

III.  The  importance  of  educatina  the  educators  of  the  West,  There 
is  to  culminate  the  jglory  of  our  republic.  There,  for  it  and  for  the  world, 
is  to  be  the  seat  of  power.  It  was  about  a  century  ago  that  Berkeley 
wrote, 

"  Wettwtfd  the  sear  of  empire  takes  ito  way  ;  *' 

and  in  that  famous  utterance  was  embraced  both  history  and  prophecy. 
Dr.  8.  gave  a  rapid  sketdi  of  the  westward  course  of  power  and  of  light 
— ^in  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman, 
the  British ;  each  extending  farther  West  than  its  predecessor,  until,  on 
these  shores,  sprang  up  the  great  American  power.  And  the  course  of 
this  has  been  ever  toward  the  setting  sun,  until,  hastened  by  that  provi- 
dence which  out  of  evil  educes  good,  it  has  established  itself  hopefully,  and 
even  magnificently,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  For  all  this,  meanwhile 
— ^in  the  Ohristianization  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  opium  war  in  Ohina, 
the  recent  insurrection  there,  and  the  partial  opening  of  Japan,-^A8ia 
has  been  in  preparation.  Long  assailed  by  gospel  forces  on  its  western 
borders,  it  is  now  invaded  on  the  east.  Christianity  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  globe,  is  coming  back  to  its  birth-place  with  the  spoils  of  the 
^obe.  From  our  own  shores  the  light  of  salvation  is  to  flash  over  the 
raciflc.  Not  for  our  own  sake,  alone,  but  for  the  world's  and  for  Christ's, 
let  us  look  well  to  the  education  of  the  educators  of  the  Weet.  Dr.  S. 
spoke, 

I V.  Of  our  ageney  in  this  matter.  The  elder  States  of  our  Union 
have  a  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  younger,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
elder  sisters  of  a  Jamily.  1.  We  must  hold  up  to  the  newer  regions, 
mwtel  institutions.  The  colleges  of  the  East  have  various  advantages, 
resulting  from  their  age,  position  and  patronage,  over  those  of  the  West ; 
and  they  should  be  well  sustained,  not  for  our  own  advantage  merelv,  but 
that  they  may  serve  as  ensamples.  They  benefit  the  whole  land,  and 
especially  the  younger  conmiunities,  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
education.  2.  We  must  send  to  the  west  m>odel  men.  This,  to  some 
extent,  in  all  departments,  we  have  always  been  doing— with  some  Mnres, 
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it  most  be  admitted.  8.  We  most  sustain  institations  at  the  West^  for  the 
dewlopment  of  native  mind.  No  Eastern  snpply  can  sapersede  this*  With* 
oat  it,  neither  the  ministry  nor  other  important  educational  forces  can  be 
adequately  supplied.  The  natiye  mind,  besides,  has  peculiar  facilities  for 
influence.  Dr.  8.  dwelt  on  the  deyeloping  power  of  a  college  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  community.  It  is  a  sort  of  diTining-rod,  pointing  to 
hidden  wealth — a  magnet^  drawing  to  itself  congenial  natures.  He  con- 
cluded by  urging  that  while  the  movement  of  me  world  in  generad  is  so* 
impetuous,  we  make  haste  in  our  work.  The  powers  of  ^rkness  are 
making  haste.  In  some  way  the  West  will  be  educated,  fur  ctU  if  not 
Ibr  go^.    Be  it  ours  to  educate  it  for  God  and  his  Ohrist. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded*  the  Society  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen . — 


PSKSXDKHT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

•  YIOB  FRXSIDSNIB. 

Rmv.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.  D.  «         ** 

Rev.  ray  PALMER,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Host.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Rozbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SM ALLEY,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 

HENRY  C.  BO  WEN,  Esq^  «     « 

Rev,  J.  H.  LINSLEY.  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEVELAND,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  LEAVITT,  Providence,  R.  L 

Rev.  H.  G.  LUDLOW,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DIBECTOBS. 

Rev.  8.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  PUladelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
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Rby.  J.  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D^  Newaik,  N.  J. 

M.  0.  HALSTED,  Bsq^  Orange,  N.  J. 

Riv.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D,  New  To*  City. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.D^  «        a      a 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn* 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Em.  a  u 

Rbv.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Haitfoil,     « 

HoH.  A.  a  BAROTOW,  Ph)vi<fance,  R.  L 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Maaa. 

WILLLAJI  ROPES,  Eaq,,        "        «* 

Rev.  R.  W.  CIiARE,  D.  D.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  p.  THOMPSON,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Bridg^rt,  Conn. 

Rev.  R  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  F.  TDTTLE,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Rev.  JOHN  CROWELL,  Orange,  N.  t. 

ANSON  Gk  PHELPS,  Esq.,  New  York  dtj. 


COBBBSPOHDIirO  SBORnART. 

R«v.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  Oty. 

TBBABUBBB. 

B.  C.  WEBSTER,  Baq.,  New  York  City.  ' 

The  Socie^  then  adjoomed  to  meet  in  the  First  Oongrega- 
lional  Church,  Bridgeport|  Conn^  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Oo* 
tober,  1866. 


CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


AsnoLS  L  This  Assodation  fihAll  be  denominated,  The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  Weet. 

Art.  n.  The  obleot  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  Msistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so 
long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  ezigen- 
des  of  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  m.  There  shaU  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Sodety,  a  President, 
Yioe-PresidentB,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  haye  power  to  fill 
its  own  Tacandes,  and  also  to  fiUi  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  ya- 
cancies  whidi  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  iMcording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-offido  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Sodety  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  fonds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall 
oonstitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Abt.  Y.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Sodety  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Abt.  yi.  Fiye  Directors  shall  oonstitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaeticMi 
<tf  bu^ess,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Se<»etary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  inyestigate  and  dedde  upon  the  claims 
ef  the  seyeral  Institutions;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  adyan- 
tageous  manner  ^t  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  dedgnations) ;  to  call  spedal 
meetings  of  the  Sodety  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whateyer  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Sodety. 

Abt.  Yin.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  of  tiie  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  proyided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  haye  been  specified  and  re- 
oommenoed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


TWELFTH  REPORT. 

In  flie  last  Animal  Report  of  this  Board,  the  following 
memorable  words  of  the  founders  of  Haryard  College  were  quot- 
ed. "  As  we  were  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  effect  this 
great  work,  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Har- 
vard, a  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learning,  there  living 
amongst  us,  to  ffive  one  half  of  his  estate — ^it  being  in  all  about 
£1,7(K>— towards  the  erecting  of  a  College,  and  all  his  Library." 
It  thus  appears  that  these  founders  regarded  the  work  which 
the^  had  undertaken  as  great  and  difficult — ^thatthej  employ  • 
ed  individual  and  anxious  thought  upon  the  best  method  of 
effecting  it — ^that  by  consultation  they  brought  this  individual 
thought  into  common  stock — and,  that,  while  they  were  thus  in 
the  diligent  use  of  expropriate  means,  it  pleased  God  to  inter- 
pose and  grant  success  by  stirring  up  the  heart  of  that  "lover 
of  learning.'^    Here  is  the  true  philosophy  of  benevolence. 

Mr.  Harvard,  if  not  one  of  the  particular  individuals  refer- 
red to.  as  "  thinking  and  consulting,''  had,  nevertheless,  great 
thoughts  concerning  the  enterprise,  and  these  thonghts,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  stirred  his  heart  to  do  a  deed  which  placed  hixA 
at  the  head  of  a  noble  line  of  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian learning.  A  fitting  and  sufficient  inscription  for  the  monur 
ment  which  has  been  so  justly  erected  to  his  memory  would  be 
— John  Habvard,  poundbr  of  thb  first  American  Ool- 

IiSOE. 

He  is  called  ^  a  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learning.'^ 
Here  is  intelligence  ana  piety  in  natural  and  blessed  union. 
A  mind  enlightened  by  divine  truth  is  just  the  one  to  appre- 
ciate such  a  work  as  those  founders  undertook,  and  a  neart 
penetrated  with  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  the  one  to  be  stirred 
by  such  noble  impulses. 

But  if  it  was  a  great  and  difficult  work  to  establish  one 
college  in  the  in&ncy  of  New  England — ^how  much  greater 
both  in  respect  to  difficulty  and  importance,  to  establish  fen  or 
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ttomhf  in  the  new  States  oi  the  West^  on  whoee  ample  dooiaiD 
a  score  of  New  Englands  might  be  spread.  Another  year  has 
been  oocnpied  in  "  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  e£^t ''  the 
great  work  undertaken  by  the  Society— and  we  are  therefore 
natnrally  led  in  this  Beport  to  consider  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted — and  how  far  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  '^stir 
up  ^  the  hearts  of  loyers  of  learning  to  contribute. 

ooNsntxTonoN  of  thx  abgumbnt. 

In  an  enterprise  like  this,  it  is  especially  trae,  that  the 
heart  must  be  reached  trough  the  nnderstandix^  There  is 
Tery  little  chance  for  an  api>eal  to  the  sympathies*  We  most  pro- 
duce an  intelligent  conviction  of  its  scope  and  power  as  a  part 
of  the  great  system  of  means  essential  to  the  erangelization  of 
the  West  The  problem  so  difficult  of  solution  by  the  So- 
ciety has  eyer  been  of  a  twofold  character — ^yiz :  mat,  so  to 
eanatruct  the  great  argument  that  it  could  be  apprehended  and 
appreciated ;  not  simply  by  scholars,  but  by  the  great  body  of 
those  who  compose  our  churches — ^who  pray  ^^thy  kingdom 
eomeu"  and  whose  united  contributions^  gieat  and  small,  fill 
the  channels  of  beneyolence :  and,  aeoonc^  to  bring  the  argo- 
m«it  when  c<xiBtructed,  every  where  in  contact  with  these 
minds.  Such  a  construction  is  confessedly  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  The  interests  involved  are  wide  in  their  reach,  and 
lie  very  much  beyond  the  circle  of  common  observation.  They 
are  found  not  so  much  upon  the  surface  of  society  as  in  the 
deep  interior — ^there  linking  themselves,  with  all  the  unseen 
and  vital  forces  of  the  social  system,  and  operating  every  where 
so  noiselessly,  that  their  presence  and  power  would  be  unno- 
ticed, except  by  the  careful  observer.  It  was  this  view  of  the 
case,  that  drew  from  the  illustrious  Bwight  the  declaration, 
that,  he  who  would  show  to  common  minds  the  connection  be- 
tween eoUeges  and  the  interests  of  the  church,  would  be  a 
benefactor  of  his  species.  During  the  last  twelve  years,  a  veij 
large  amount  of  earnest  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
subject  by  an  extensive  circle  of  the  ablest  thinkers,  and  the 
results  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  public  mind  through 
the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  the  press.  The  effect  of  all  this 
has  been  such,  as  to  make  that  no  extravagant  eulogy,  which 
an  able  advocate  of  the  enterprise  pronounced,  when  he  said 
— "  if  the  Society  had  raised  no  funos,  it  would  still  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  for  having  earnestly  advocated  the  cause  of 
soimd  learning  before  the  people,  and  for  having  made  a  vigorous 
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and  manly  effi>rfc  to  call  back  the  popular  mind  to  those  systemB 
of  social  orffaniEation  and  improvement,  to  which  our  Fathers 
adhered  wiui  so  much  tenacity,  and  by  adhering  to  which,  they 
have  acoompliahed  so  mnch  lor  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the 
world." 

DIPFUBION  OF  THB  AROUMBNT. 

But  how  to  secnre  an  adeqwOt  J^fusion  of  the  argument, 
when  constructed,  has  been  more  difficult  of  solution,  uxan  the 
construction  itself.  The  practicability  and  expediency  of  es- 
tabUshing  a  Periodical,  has,  accordingly,  at  different  tmies  en- 
gaged the  earnest  attention  of  the  Board.  It  is  rare  that  a 
benevolent  society  attempts  to  prosecute  its  work  without  some 
organ — ^and  each  one  multiplies  rather  than  diminishes  its  is- 
aues,  notwithstanding  the  prevalent  feeling  that  this  work  is 
already  overdone,  and  the  repeated  declaration,  that  suchpub- 
lications  are  not  v^A,  Sixteen  thousand  copies  of  the  Home 
Missionary,  are  issued  monthly,  nearly  eighty  thousand  copies 
of  the  three  Periodicals  of  the  American  Bowl,  and  more  taan 
half  a  million  copies  monthly,  of  the  American  Messenger  and 
the  Child's  Paper,  published  dy  the  American  Tract  Society. 
These  publications  |^  every  where  and  exert  a  powerfhl  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  mind,  and  very  largely  swell  the  amount 
of  Junds  €(mtTibuted, 

The  publication  of  a  periodical  was  one  of  the  objects  had 
in  view,  when  the  union  with  the  American  Education  Society 
was  proposed.  It  was  believed  that  the  objects  prosecuted  by 
the  two  societies,  would  afford  ample  scope  for  an  elevated 
work  of  this  description,  and  that  tne  interests  to  be  secured 
would  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  expense  of  its 

giblication.  Although  that  union  was  not  consummated, 
e  idea  of  a  periodical  was  not  abandoned.  It  was  felt 
that  if  such  an  instrumentality  was  found  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  societies  which  haa  every  where  a  recognized  place 
in  the  systems  of  benevolence  adopted  by  our  churches,  and 
whose  claims  at  the  appointed  tmie,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  come  before  them — ^if  societies  which  could  cover  the 
whole  field  with  their  agencies,  and  whose  objects,  moreover, 
combined  popular  elements,  which  made  strong  appeals  to  the 
great  mass  of  Christians,  needed  periodicals, — mu(m  more  was 
one  needed  by  this  Society,  not  only  firom  its  limited  agencies, 
and  means  of  reaching  the  public  mind,  but  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  subject  with  which  it  had  to  deal 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  the  5th  of  April 
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last,  the  subject  was  very  fully  discussed,  and  finally  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the 
8th  of  May,  this  Committee  reported,  and  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted,  declaring,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
such  a  perioaical  was  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  and  also  to  the  cause  of  Colleduite  Education  gene- 
rally, in  our  country — and  empjowering  the  Consulting  Com- 
mittee to  commence  its  publication,  whenever  they  should  first 
have  seicured  an  adequate  guaranty,  in  the  shape  of  a  special 
fund,  or  otherwise,' against  any  eucroachment  upon  the  ordi- 
nary receipts  of  the  S)ciety.  The  Committee  were  also  autho- 
rized to  confer  with  the  Elev.  Dr.  Peters  in  regard  to  taking  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  work. 

After  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  aOTancement  of  Education,  was  about 
commencing  the  publication  of  a  similar  periodical.  He  after- 
wards proposed  a  union  between  the  two— Dr.  Peters  to  have 
special  editorial  charge  of  the  department  which  related  to  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  work  to  be  published  upon 
their  joint  responsibility.  It  apppeared  to  the  Committee  that 
the  essential  o^'a?^  contemplated  by  the  Board  in  recommending 
the  publication  of  a  Magazine  as  the  organ  of  the  Society  would 
be  secured  under  such  an  arrangement,  and  they  therefore  ex- 
pressed their  cordial  approbation  of  the  plan.  The  first  num- 
oer  of  the  work  has  already  been  issued  under  the  title  of  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review." . 

ESSAY  ON  PRAYEB  FOB  COLLEOSSw 

'  One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  has  been  the 
publication  of  Prof.  Tyler's  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges.  ^  It 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  religious  history  of  American  Colle- 
ges. More  than  3,000  copies  have  already  been  put  in  circula- 
tion. Of  these  some  600  were  ordered  by  Institutions  aided  by 
the  Society.  The  work  has  also  been  extensively  circulated  in 
Eastern  colleges.  Theological  schools,  and  Academies.  Through 
the  benevolence  of  a  few  individuals  a  copy  was  furnished  to  each 
student  connected  with  Amherst  College.  Another  individual 
purchased  150  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Some  forty 
copies  have  been  circulatea  in  a  single  parish  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Author  in  his  preface  says: — "If  the  Essay  has  any 
merit,  it  consists  in  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  earnestness 
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wilh  which  it  lahors  to  show  to 
duty  and  the  power  of  believing  prayer,  and  the  [ 
mty  of  more  faith  and  prayer  in  our  day ;  2d,  the  indissoluble 
oonneotion  between  colleges  and  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
ckurchy  the  countanr,  and  mankind ;  and  3d,  the  sacred  obliga* 
tions,  primarily,  of  the  officers  and  students  and  those  inimrai- 
ately  ooncemed ;  but  secondarily,  of  all  who  have  an  interest 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  to  bring  this  great  power  to  bear  on  this 
most  important  point"  The  press  has  uttered  bat  one  vcnce 
in  reference  to  tnis  admirable  and  timely  Essay — and  but  one 
feeling  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  have  perused  it  Ma« 
ny  an  individual  has  been  led  as  never  before ^to  realize  "the 
duty  and  power  of  believing  prayer ;"  and  in  the  light  of  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  colleges  and  all  the  great  in- 
teroBts  of  the  church,  the  country  and  mankind,  as  there  set  forth, 
t(^ther  with  the  encouragement  to  prayer  furnished  by  the 
history  of  college  revivals,  has  been  brought  to  plead  hefoie 
the  throne  of  grace  with  an  earnestness  ai^d  hope  before  un* 
known.  An  extensive  perusal  of  the  Essav  gave  an  increased 
interest  to  the  last  concert  of  prayer  for  colleges,  and  in  not  a 
few  institutions  it  was  largely  influential  in  promoting  the  re* 
vivals  with  which  they  were  blest  The  happiest  results  might  be 
anticipated  from  its  penetral  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  college  officer  and  trustee,  of  every  teacher 
and  student  in  the  nation,  and  of  all  who  have  an  interest  at 
the  throne  of  grace. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  here  to  state,  that  the  Bsv.  J, 
M.  Ellis,  through  whose  liberality  the  Societjr  was  enabled  to 
(^er  the  premium  for  the  above-named  Essay,  is  no  more.  He 
died  at  hisresi<tenoe  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  August  last  His  relar 
tions  to  Western  colleges  were  somewhat  peculiar,  andseem  to 
deserve  a  distinct  and  honorable  notice  in  tnis  Beport 

As  a  Home  Missionary,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  agents 
in  all  the  incipient  movements  for  the  establishment  of  Illinoia 
College.  He  was  also  one  of  the  projectors  of  Wabash  Ool«* 
l^e,  and  one  of  the  little  company  who  in  the  dead  of  winter^ 
in  the  primeval  forest  of  Northern  Indiana,  kneeled  in  the  snow 
and  dedicated  the  site  of  that  Institution  to  the  Father,  the  Son^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  For  several  years  he  acted  as  agent  of 
this  Society,  and  to  the  last  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no  abate* 
ment  During  a  long  course  of  years  his  mind  had  been  in- 
tensely excited  in  view  of  the  dangers  to  our  country  from  Bo* 
manism,  and  espeoiaUy  so  from  the  educational  schemes  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  conception  of  the  Essay  on  the  Educatioiial 
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Systems  of  the  Paritans  and  Jesuits  written  for  the  Society  by 
Prof.  Porter,  originated  with  him,  and  it  was  through  his  tib- 
o^it^  that  the  premium  for  it  was  offered.  He  also  felt  an 
absorbing  interest  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ^pel 
ministry,  and  in  the  endowment  of  permanent  scholarships  in 
our  Institutions  of  learning,  as  the  best  method  of  accomplish-' 
ing  this  object.  But  his  work  is  done.  When  asked  just  be- 
fore he  expired  whether  Christ  was  precious,  he  replied,  ''  All 
in  all— all  in  all-Hill  in  all." 

Western  Reserve  CoUege. 

At  the  close  of  1849  the  Society  ceased  to  grant  aid  to  this 
College.  The  Trustees  had  succeeded  in  securiti^  $100,000 
for  its  endowment — of  which  sum*  $26,000  were  raised  on  the 
field  of  the  Society  and  under  its  direction,  but  on  the  condition 
tiiat  the  institution  should  relinquish  all  further  claim  to 
its  aid,  and  leave  the  Eastern  field.  But  difficulties  arose 
at  the  College  in  the  administration  of  its  affiiirs,  which  ulti- 
mately increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  its  vital  inter- 
ests. In  process  of  time,  also,  the  operations  of  the  Society  began 
to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  rumors  of  these  difficulties  which 
went  abroad,  and  tended  strongly  to  impair  public  confidence, 
not  only  in  that  particular  institution,  but  in  Colleges  general- 
ly at  the  West. 

Consequentlv,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  in  1862, 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  appointed,  simply  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  reliable  information  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
whose  fears  had  been  awakened,  and  who  pressed  their  inqui- 
ries upon  the  Society.  At  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the' 
Board,  this  Committee  reported.  The  principal  result  of  their 
investigations  was  that  the  difficulties  were  of  a  very  serious 
eharacter,  and  so  complicated  that  ^'  nothing  short  of  an  eictended 
and  careful  comparison  of  testimony,  furnished  by  both  parties, 
eould  enable  any  one  to  judge  correctly,  either  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  relative  influence  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  them, 
or  as  to  the  particulars  of  an  adjustment  which  would  be  just 
to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  College. 

.  In  view  of  this  Beport^  and  of  the  whole  case  as  it  then  ap* 
peared  to  the  Directors,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  "  di* 
rected  to  writetotheBoard  of  Trustees"  of  theCollege,  "  earnest- 

2 recommending  to  them  the  appointment  by  themselves  of  a 
ediating  Committee,  to  whom  existing  difficulties  shall  be  re* 
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ferred,  and  by  whose  decision  thfey  shall  abide ;  or  if  they  choose^ 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Committee  of  this  Board,  that  the  Con- 
sulting Committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  such  Committee." 
It  was  hoped  by  the  Directors,  tiiat  in  consequence  of  their 
past  relations  to  the  Institution  itseli^  and  to  the  numerous  do- 
nors scattered  over  the  field  of  the  Society — this  firiendly  in*' 
terposition  on  their  part  might  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  all  difficulties,  and  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Collie  to 
public  confidence  and  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

In  Dea,  1868,  the  Secretary,  as  directed,  addressed  a  com'' 
munication  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  which  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  but  was  not  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  such.  In  October,  1854,  amr  two  meet* 
ings  of  the  Trustees  had  occurred,  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  College  voted,  for  reasons  assigned,  to  request  this  Board 
to  withdraw  their  proposition.  At  tne  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  during  the  same  month,  this  request  was  presented  by 
the  President  of  the  College  in  person.  But  the  Board  thought 
they  could  see  additional  reasons  "  for  earnestly  and  affection* 
ately  repeating  that  recommendation,  and  ur^ng  it  upon  the 
attention  and  acceptance  of  the  Trustees.'^  They  accordingly 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  meet  that  body,  and  in  per» 
sonal  conference  renew  the  recommendation. 

This  was  faithfully  done  by  the  Committee  in  February  last 
at  Cleveland.  As  their  very  aole  Beport  has  been  published  ana 
widely  circulated,  its  contents  need  not  here  be  given.  Al- 
though three  Annual  Beports  had  been  issued  by  the  Society 
after  the  appointment  of  the  first  Committee  of  Inquiry,  none 
of  them  contained  any  allusion  to  these  difficulties  or  to  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  them.  Scrupulous  care* 
was  taken  to  avoid  all  needless  a^tation.  The  effcKst  upon  the 
public  mind  produced  bv  the  publication  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee  was  wide  and  powerful,  and  while  the  specific  mode 
of  adjustment  originally  proposed  by  the  Board  was  not  adopt* 
ed,  there  is  yet  abundant  evidence  that  the  visit  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  and  their  Report,  contributed  very  strongly,  in  connect 
tion  with  other  influences,  to  open  the  way  for  a  settlement  of 
difficulties,  which  now  gives  fair  promise  of  delivering  the  Col* 
lege  firom  embarrassment,  and  securing  for  it  a  prosperous  fu*^ 
ture.  There  are  cheering  indications  of  a  hearfy  union  among 
the  friends  of  the  Institution  who  have  been  mvided  in  opin* 
ion  and  feeling. 

And  just  in  proportion  to  the  brightening  prospect  there^ 
has  a  good  influence  been  felt  over  the  whole  field  of  the  So* 
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aety,  and  wKerever  the  great  CbUege  interest  extends.  The 
Report  of  this  Committee  added  reiy  much  to  the  inflaenoe 
already  exerted  by  the  Society  in  giving  a  wider  view  of  Col- 
leges as  an  element  of  power  m  American  society — presenting 
them  as  parts  of  one  great  system  having  oommon  principles, 
ends,  ana  interests,  and  alike  dependent  npon  a  favoring  pab- 
Uo  sentiment  for  the  full  accomplishment  ot  their  high  mission. 
It  is  obvious  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  wider  view  is  taken, 
will  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  rest  upon  each  Institntiony 
leading  its  oondactors  to  feel  that  they  cannot  put  in  peril  a 
single  foundation  principle,  or  weaken  public  confidence  at 
any  point,  without  endangering  more  or  less  the  interests  of  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  Collegea  And  this  is  especially  true  when 
they  ffo  abroad  for  aid,  and  draw  their  very  life  from  churtdi* 
es  ana  'Covers  of  learning,"  scattered  over  wide  r^ons  of 
oountrv,  and  thereby  render  themselves  in  a  peculiar 
amenable  at  the  great  bar  of  public  opinion. 


AGENCIES. 

The  arrangement  for  the  collection  of  funds,  entered  into, 
with  the  Western  Edacation  Society  in  1849,  has  been  termi- 
nated during  the  vear,  by  mutual  agreement  The  altered  cir* 
oumstances  of  both  Societies,  and  of  the  field  itself,  seemed  to 
render  such  a  measure  expedient.  Previous  to  this  termina* 
tion.  Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  occupied  a  portion 
of  his  time  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  united  cause.  The 
relations  of  the  two  Societies  during  the  continuance  of  thia 
arrangement  have  been  of  the  most  friendly  character.  The 
original  object  of  the  union  was  to  secure  a  simplification  of 
machinery,  and  such  a  combination  of  interests  as  would  give 
increased  magnitude  to  the  Bducational  cause,  as  well  as  insure 
economy  of  time,  travel  and  expense,  by  making  one  Agent 
do  the  work  of  two.  A  similar  object,  on  a  lareer  scale,  was 
had  in  view  when  the  proposition  of  union  with  tne  Americao 
Education  Society  was  made,  but  as  that  was  found  to  be  im« 
practicable,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  perpetuating  plans 
of  union  in  localities.  The  loss  to  the  Society  in  available  Junds 
by  the  termination  of  this  particular  arrangement  is  small,  al** 
thouffh  its  nominal  receints  will  be  reduced  by  some  twenty* 
five  hundred  dollars.    The  great  object  which  the  Society  is 

Prosecuting  has  ever  been  well  received  on  that  field,  and  it  ia 
oped  thaty  under  other  arrangements^  it  may  still  meet  with 
Cavor  and  a  liberality  greatly  augmented 
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The  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Edgell  and  the  Rev.  Dennis  Piatt,  hayt 
heen  laboriouslj  and  successfully  engaged  during  the  year  in 
New  England — the  former  principally  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
latter  in  Connecticut  The  results  of  their  Agency  and  thepres- 
ent  aspects  of  their  fields,  encourage  the  belief  that  the  Socie- 
ty may  look. for  increased  receipts  as  its  work  advances,  and 
its  claims  are  more  extensively  and  thoroughly  understood 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  was  also  employed  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  in  particular  localities. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMBNT. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Directors  has  been  to  divide  the  net 
proceeds  of  each  year  amonff  the  several  Institutions  on  the  So- 
ciety's list  without  any  further  pledge.  A  specific  amount  was 
appropriated  for  current  expenses  to  each  college  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  to  be  paid  pro  rata  or  in  fuili  according  to 
the  success  of  the  Society  in  securing  funds.  But  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  the  Board  voted  to  pay  the  arrearages  of  the 
previous  year  out  of  the  first  receipts  of  the|year  now  closed. 
But  inconsequence  of  increased  appropriations  made  in  view 
of  large  demands,  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  on  the  Endown^ent 
Fund,  the  present  deficiency  is  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  at  the  close  of  the  previous  vear,  every  dollar  of  which  is 
urgently  needed  by  the  several  Institutions.  The  Directors 
have  decided  to  pay  this  out  of  the  first  receipts  of  the  coming 
year,  and  thereafter  to  distribute  what  is  contributed  year  by 
year  for  the  general  objects  of  the  Society  without  any  further 
pledge. 

In  respect  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  there  are  •  special  ar- 
rangements. Nothing  goes  to  that  except  by  the  direction  or 
consent  of  the  individual  donors.  The  following  receipts^ 
although  in  advance  of  the  previous  year,  must  be  doublea 
during  the  next  year,  or  the  full  wants  of  the  Society  cannot 
be  met.  It  may  be  added  as  an  encouraging  fact,  that  during 
the  year  the  several  institutions  have  added  more  than  $30,000 
to  theii*  resources  by  eflforts  on  their  own  fields.  The  follow- 
ing Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  will  show  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  year.  Still  some  thousands  of  dollars 
in  addition^  have  gone  to  particular  Institutions  independently 
of  the  Society ;  although  they  should  be  classed  among  the 
fruits  of  its  agency. 
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JErum  OciOege. 

This  Institation  was  chartered  in  1887,  under  the  style  of 
*'Knox  Manual  Labor  College."  The  first  application  to  this 
Society  for  aid  was  made  in  1844  in  behalf  of  the  trusteesi  by  the 
Bev.  (s.  W.  Gale,  the  originator  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  start- 
6d,  as  its  style  indicates,  as  a  Manual  Labor  College,  and  at  the 
period  when  the  popularity  of  such  institutions  was  at  its  height 
This  object  had  much  to  do  with  its  location  in  an  open  prairie. 
Mr.  Gale  thus  characterizes  the  character  of  the  founders  and 
colonists : — "  Many  of  them  were  amone  the  first  families  in- 
tellectually, morally  and  spiritually,  of  |tne  towns  from  which 
tiiey  emigrated.  They  were  in  comfortable  circumstances  in 
the  places  where  they  lived.  And  the  founders  of  this  settle- 
ment and  these  institutions  entered  upon  the  enterprise  in  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  missionaries  for  the  West  They  here 
carried  out  their  design.  They  took  with  them,  like  the  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  their  Pastor  and  Teachers.  A  house  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  instruction  of  their  youth,  was  among  the 
first  of  their  temporary  buildings,  as  it  was  afterwards  of  uicir 
most  permanent  ones." 

It  was  not  the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  this  insti- 
tution to  apply  for  foreign  aid  at  all.  Their  reliance  for  its  en- 
dowment was  upon  the  sale  of  lands.  For  this  purpose  ten 
thousand  acres  lying  in  a  body  were  purchased,  in  the  centre 
of  which  Galesburg  was  located.  But  the  pecuniary  reverses 
of  the  country  in  a  great  measure  prevented  the  rise  and  sale 
of  these  lands,  and  college  Orders  had  depreciated  in  value  tQl 
they  were  not  worth  more  than  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  application  for  aid  was  at  first  rejected ;  but  being 
renewed,  the  Board  sent  a  special  committee  to  Illinois  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  claims  to  aid.  Asa  conse(j[uence  it  was  received 
upon  the  list  of  the  Society.  The  Committee,  however,  report- 
ed, that  they  found  the  condition  of  the  Institution  such  that  it 
neither  required  nor  expected  a  large  appropriation.  Since 
that  time  more  or  less  aid  has  been  farnishra  from  year  to  year. 

The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Institution  have  been  managed 
with  economy  and  sag^ity ;  and  now,  by  reason  of  the  ^reat 
rise  inthe  value  of  Western  lands  generally,  and  the  location  of 
railroads  through  the  village  of  Galesburg,  the  Trustees  will  re- 
alize enough  from  the  sale  of  property  to  make  the  College  one 
of  the  best  endowed  institutions  m  the  country.  After  com- 
pleting the  payment  of  what  was  pledged  to  the  Institution  a 
year  since,  the  aid  of  the  Society  will  cease. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Botrd  of  Troetees  the  foUowing  reeolntioii 
was  adopted,  viz: — 

JSuotved^  That  the  Board  riMord  with  reepeotftil  gratiCode  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  protootion  of  Collegiate  and  Theologioal 
Education  at  the  West,  our  high  appreciation  of  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered  Knox  Oollege  in  aiding  its  funds  when  low  and  embarrassed ;  and 
•  that  this  Board,  in  rennqnishing  their  claim  for  Airther  aid  from  aaid  Soci- 
ety, hereby  express  the  hope  that  the  enlightened  and  beneTolent  patrone 
of  collegiate  eaucation  in  this  country,  will  enable  said  Society  to  continoe 
and  enlarge  its  operations,  until  the  new  and  rising  States  West  of  us  are 
provided  with  permanent  institutions  for  Ohristian  education  eqnal  to  those 
in  the  older  and  more  ikvored  parts  of  our  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  spent  some  days  at  the  Insti- 
tation  in  June  last^  and  found  it  in  a  truly  prosperous  oonditioa; 
and  we  trust  it  has  a  high  mission  to  perform  in  the  work  d 
Christian  education  at  the  West 

Marietta  OcJlege. 

Early  in  the  year  a  communication  was  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Andrews,  in  which  he  says : — 

We  reciprocate  your  kind  feeling,  and  shaD  ever  oherish  profound  grat- 
itude for  the  very  efficient  and  serviceable  aid  whieh  your  Soeie^  has  ren- 
.  dered  this  Oollege.  We  agree  with  yon,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
Marietta  College  should  give  place  to  some  younger  institution  on  the  cat- 
alogue of  your  beneficiaries;  and  yet  there  are  several  circumstances  which 
combine  to  make  our  necessities  more  urgent  than  usual,  or  at  least  render 
our  dependence  greater  than  we  had  hoped  it  would  be. 

Until  the  completion  of  tlie  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Bailroad,  Man* 
etta  will  be  difficult  of  access.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  smallnees  of 
our  new  class  is  in  considerable  measure  owing  to  this.  For  five  or  six 
months  there  has  been  no  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  and  we  know  of  students 
who  have  gene  elsewhere  because  thev  could  not  reach  Marietta  without 
great  expense.  Again,  the  hard  times  have  affected  our  donors.  Of  sub- 
scriptions madeVithin  a  few  years,  over  $6,000  may  be  set  aside  as  worth- 
less, and  still  more,  the  unexpected  transfer  of  President  Smith  to^Lane 
Seminary  will  affect  unfavorably  expected  subscriptions  as  well  as  tlie  num- 
ber of  students,  and  thus  in  both  ways  be  detrimental  to  our  treasury.  His 
personal  influence  in  Southern  Ohio  is  veiy  great,  and  he  could  probably 
raise  twice  as  much  as  any  otlier  man. 

I  hope  your  Committee  will  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  Marietta  College  is  placed,  and  grant  as  much  aid  as  other  obliga- 
tions will  allow.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Commencement  our  prospects 
for  a  large  subscription  here  at  the  West  were  very  flattering.  I  need  hard- 
ly say  that  the  stringency  of  the  monetaiy  affiidrs  of  Uko  oonntryy  has  clouded 
tnese  prospects. 

Since  the  date  of  this  communication,  Pro£  Andrews  has 
l>een  elected  President,  and  under  date  of  Sept  24^  1855|  he 
says: — 
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^^Onr  Facahy  is  now  fall  again,  and  the  new  year  has  open- 
ed fairly.  In  consequence  of  the  unprodnctiveness  of  a  large 
part  of  the  property  neld  by  the  College,  our  expenses  for  the 
last  two  years  mive  exceeded  the  income  frara  tuition  bills  and 
interest,  by  about  $1,600  a  year.  The  aid  received  from  your 
Society  has  reduced  this  deficit  by  the  amount  received,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  a  great  relie£" 

lUinois  CbVege. 

So  far  as  the  Institutions  aided  by  this  Society  are  concern- 
ed,  this  was  establish^  next  after  Western  Beserve  College, 
and  was  eminently  a  pioneer  enterprise.  Its  founders  pushed 
some  five  hundred  miks  in  advance  of  the  latter,  and  fixed  its 
location  upon  the  very  outskirts  of  civilization.  In  the  month 
of  July  last,  the  Institution  held  a  quarter  century  celebration. 
In  consequence  of  the  rapid  changes  in  that  new  country,  it 
was  deemed  important  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  College, 
to  gather  up  the  facts  connected  with  its  foundation  and  pro- 
gress. A  goodly  number  of  the  founders,  early  friends  and 
alumni  of  &e  Institution,  assembled  on  that  occasion,  and  a 
Historical  Discourse  was  delivered  by  President  Sturtevuit, 
who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  commenced  the  woric  of  instruc- 
tion here  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1830. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  18S6.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates  at  the  present  time  is  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  still  survive ;  and  moie 
than  fifty  of  these,  have  entered  the  ministry,  or  have  it  in 
view.  The  whole  number  of  young  men,  however,  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  exceed  one  thousand,  very 
many  of  whom  have  been  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years 
highly  useful  teachers  of  schools,  and  not  a  few  are  preachers 
.of  the  Gospel  in  different  denominations. 

The  object  of  the  founders  of  this  College  was,  to  promote 
.education  in  all  its  departments  in  Illinois,  rather  than  concen- 
trate their  efforts  upon  Institutions  of  different  grades  and 
kinds,  concentrated  in  one  locality  and  placed  under  their  own 
control.  Distinct  and  persevering  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish Academies,  wherever  practicable,  throughout  the  State.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  woric,  the  Trustees  of  the  College  for  a 
term  of  years  discontinued  the  preparatory  department  entire- 
ly, and  have  not  since  revived  it,  except  so  far  as  to  accom- 
modate students  who  are  prepsuring  for  College.  The  majori^ 
of  tJ^ose  who  enter  the  Institution  are  now  fitted  elsewhere.  It 
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has  restricted  itself,  therefore,  more  nearly  to  the  direct  work 
of  a  College,  than  is  true  of  very  manj,  if  any  Institutions  at 
the  West.  The  real  and  ^reat  results  of  that  enterprise  are  to 
be  looked  for  on  a  very  wide  field — and  yet  they  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  Jacl^nville  itself,  where  the  Institution  is 
located.  Probably  no  village  on  this  continent  can  surpass  that 
in  the  number  of  its  educational  and  humane  Institutions.  The 
following  may  be  specified,  viz :  1.  The  College,  itself,  the  first 
founded ;  2.  A  Female  Academy,  one  of  the  direct  ofi&hoots  of 
the  College  enterprise,  but  under  independent  control ;  3.  Meth- 
odist Female  College;  4.  Public  High  School;  6.  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumo ;  6.  Do.  for  the  Insane ;  7.  Do.  for  the 
Blind.  The  last  three  of  these,  are  State  Institutions,  and 
were  established  there  by  successive  Le^latures,  on  account 
of  the  character  of  that  community  for  mtelligenoe,  morality, 
and  svmpathy  for  such  institutions. 

The  new  College  building  now  in  the  process  of  erection, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  consumed  bv  fire,  bids  fair  when 
completed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  substantial  durability,  by  anv 
edifice  in  that  region,  it  will  be  erected  wholly  from  the  avails 
of  the  insurance  on  the  building  that  was  consumed,  and  sub- 
scriptions made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  for  that  specific 
purpose.  "  When  completed,"  says  the  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion, ''  it  cannot  fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  respectability  and 
permanent  usefulness  of  the  Institution.  But  tne  erection  of  it 
IS  an  enterprise  which  must  tax  our  possible  resources  to  the 
utmost.  We  incur  no  debts  for  it.  W  hen  our  money  fails,  the 
work  stops,  till  we  are  again  in  funds  applicable  to  that  object" 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the 
$20,000,  through  the  Society;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the 
College  is  to  relinquish  all  further  claim  to  its  aid,  and  leave 
the  Eastern  field.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  accomplished, 
BO  far  as  subscriptions  are  concerned,  during  the  coming  year. 
Vigorous  eftbrts  will  also  be  continued  at  the  West. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Quarter  Century  Celebration,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted,  viz : 

Resohedy  That  the  Alamni  and  friends  of  the  College,  be  requested 
to  unite  with  this  Board,  in  preparing  for  the  semi-centennial  celebration, 
by  entering  at  once  upon  a  course  of  effort,  that  shall  secure  such  faciliti^ 
as  may  enable  the  Institution  to  fulfil  its  high  mission,  and  maintain  its 
advanced  position  among  the  OoHeges  ci  the  West. 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
'Alumni,  to  confer  with  the  Prudential  Committee,  in  respect 
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to  the  best  mediod  of  effeoting  this  object.  A  public  meetiDg 
was  also  held  in  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  whica  was  address- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  who  strongly  urged  upon 
the  people  the  duty  and  importance  of  sustaining  tnat  noble 
enterprise,  and  of  relieving  the  Society  from  further  aid,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment 

Wabash  College. 

The  Trustees  of  this  College,  after  giving  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Institution,  with  the  estimated  deficiency 
of  income  for  the  coming  year,  say : — 

For  this  Bum,  we  woDld  roBpeetfiilly  ask  yon  to  make  proyidon,  with 
renewed  sense  of  obligation  to  a  generous  public,  fkx  the  means  they  have 
Aimished  ns  to  prosecute  an  enterprise,  which,  we  firmly  believe,  has  the 
Divine  approbation,  and  the  influence  of  which  we  think  will  live,  and  flow 
OB  to  future  generations. 

This  Institution  is  slowly  but  surely  advancing  in  respect 
to  its  resources  and  means  of  influence.  It  is  now  some  twen< 
ty-three  years  since  its  foundations  were  laid,  and  during  all 
this  time  it  has  been  struggling  with  difficulties,  which  obstruct 
the  growth  of  all  Western  Colleges,  especially  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  if  not  absolutely  hostile,  fail  to  appreciate 
the  higher  Institutions,  and  where  tne  sympathies  of  the  few, 
who  do  appreciate  them,  run  in  numerous  and  diverse  denomi* 
national  channels.  Some  fiskcts  will  be  given  in  a  subfiequent 
part  of  this  Seport,  to  show  the  limited  number  of  indiviauals 
m  Indiana,  upon  whom  this  College  can  rely  for  support. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  through  the  whole  period 
of  its  history,  it  has  been  more  or  less  dependent  upon  Eastern 
aid,  and  no  small  addition  must  be  made  to  its  resources,  befom 
it  can  safely  dispense  with  that  aid.  Its  Instructors  have  toiled 
unremittingly,  and  with  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  atid 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  feel  deeply  anxious  to  bring  the 
Institution  into  a  position,  where  even  its  yearly  subsistence 
shall  not  be  so  entirely  precarious.  To  this  end^  the  President 
of  the  College  is  now  laboring  with  success,  in  portions  of  the 
Society's  field.  The  mixed  character  of  ihe  population 
with  which  this  and  some  of  the  other  older  Colleges  in  the 
West  are  surrounded,  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  their  pe- 
riod of  dependence  on  Eartem  aid  is  so  protracted.  To  aban- 
don them  now,  would  be  wretched  economy — ^to  keep  them 
very  much  longer  on  the  list,  would  conflict  with  the  interests 
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of  younger  Institntions,  and  might  exliatist  the  patience  of  the 
churches,  which  have  hitherto  come  so  nobly  to  their  aid. 

Belaa  CbUege. 

The  President  of  this  Institution,  in  renewing  the  applica- 
tion for  continaed  aid,  says : — 

The  appropriaUons  of  the  Sooiety  during  the  past  year  have  beea 
gratefally  received,  and  though  lesa  than  waa  needed  and  deaired  for  all 
parpoBes,  they  have  saflSoed  to  eke  out  the  income  of  the  College  so  as  to 
cover  the  ordinary  carrent  expenses,  and  save  the  necessity  of  incnrrinji 
debt  on  that  account  The  Oollege  19  benefited  by  its  relation  to  the 
Society  in  many  ways,  beyond  the  direct  benefactions  received.  The 
Tmsteee  and  laonlty  feel  their  obligation,  and  are  stimiilated  to  more 
earnest  desire  and  effart^  that  their  work  may  approve  itself  worthy  of  the 
fikvor  it  enjoys  at  the  hands  of  the  Ohriatian  Pnblio,  and  be  a  credit  to  the 
Society,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  the  West  and  to  the  world. 

Oar  present  application  is  urged  by  the  same  oonsiderationa  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  previous  years.  The  importance  and  value 
of  the  enterprise  we  have  nndertakeh,  and  the  encouragement  to  its  pro- 
secution, appears  more  and  more  manifest  with  everv  year  of  its  progress. 
The  resources  of  the  Institution  are,  however,  still  insufficient  to  meet  its 
necessary  expenses,  without  the  timely  aid  ministered  through  the  Society. 
We  look  forward  nq>efhlly  to  the  day  when  we  may  be  able  to  so  alone, 
hot  that  time  is  not  yet  During  the  last  year  a  new  College  building, 
which  was  imperiously  demanded  for  the  acconunodation  of  studentsi  has 
been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  something  over  $7,500.  The  building  has  an- 
swered fully  the  design  for  which  it  was  erected,  and  has  doubtless  in- 
ereased  the  income  of  the  College  fh>m  rents  and  tuition  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  during  the  year. 

For  the  larger  part  of  the  funds  neceaaaiy  to  erect  this  build- 
ing, the  TroBtees  were  compelled  to  resort  to  a  loan.  During 
the  coming  year  they  hoi>e  to  secure  donations  that  will,  19 
part  at  leasts  meet  this  liability.  While  Colleges  at  the  West 
^nerally  reject  the  idea  of  providing  rooms  for  studentSy  yet 
in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  buildings  where  they  are  located» 
and  the  expensiveneas  of  living,  provisions  of  this  sort  to  a 
certain  extent  become  essential  to  their  very  life.  Another 
College  building  was  previously  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$9,000,  divided  into  Cnapel,  Recitation  and  Lecture  Booms, 
LibraiT  and  Iisboratory.  The  College  plat  consists  of  thirteen 
acres,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bock  Biver, 
and  covered  witn  scattered  oaks  of  native  growth.  The  view 
irom  the  top  of  the  College  buildings  extends  some  fifteen 
miles  in  every  direotion-*-the  whole  constituting  a  landscape 
of  surpassing  beauty. 
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No  Western  Inslitation  has  had  a  mora  vigoTons  ^wth 
&an  this.  It  has  an  energetic  and  able  Faculty,  stancb  high 
in  public  estimation,  is  surrounded  by  an  intelligeDt  and 
rapidly  increasing  jpopulation,  and  at  an  early  day  will  pass 
beyond  the  need  of  farther  aid  from  the  Society.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  says,  ''  We  have  every  encouragement  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  work.  The  standard  of  scholarship  is 
rising  steadily  towards  the  point  at  which  we  aim.  The  infla« 
ence  of  the  College  is  evidently  felt  in  the  region  around, 

Ooorrect  views  of  the  true  chu*acter  and  value  of  a 
education,  and  formings  and  stimulating  in  Uie  minds 
of  many  young  men  a  desire  to  attain  it" 

Iowa  OcXtege. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Davenport^  on  the  banks  of 
ifaie  Mississippi,  opposite  Bock  Island.  A  Bailroad  bridge 
across  the  river  at  that  point  is  in  the  process  of  construction, 
and  the  locomotive  is  already  across  the  stream  and  moving 
westward.  In  consequence  of  changes  in  the  citVi  the  origi- 
nal site  and  building  have  been  disposed  of,  ana  a  new  site, 
consisting  of  ten  acres,  has  been  secured  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  south,  and  of  the  open  prairie  on  the  north,  and  present* 
ing  a  landscape  rarely  exceeded  in  magnificence  and  beauty^ 
The  original  proprietor  of  the  town  was  a  OaUiolic,  and 
refosed  to  dispose  of  the  site  most  desired  bv  the  friends  of 
the  (College,  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  Protestant  Insti* 
tutions.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  he  will  ultimately  en- 
dow a  Jesuit  College  at  that  place. 

The  Trustees  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  building  of 
stone  48  by  80  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  basement — 
jthe  expense  of  which  will  be  some  $15,000.  They  have  an 
agent  now  engaged  in  collecting  funds  in  that  State,  the  most 
of  which  as  they  become  available  will  be  expended  upon  the 
new  building.  With  a  view  of  affording  increased  ^cilities 
to  students,  a  boarding-house  has  been  erected,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  professors.  Prof.  BuUen,  in  applying 
for  continued  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  says : — 

The  Oolkge  \b  manifettly  making  advanoement.  In  addition  to  build* 
inga,  it  has  a  library  of  1,600  Tolomesi  and  an  anparatna  for  illastrationt  in 
GbemlsUy,  aad  Nataral  Fhiloeophy.  The  staaenta  are  (M^riy  and  ?XvA^ 
«iia,  and  seTenil  hare  the  miniatry  in  Tiew.  It  Is  tme  that  we  are  yet  in 
eor  e#rly  minority,  iiaviag  hot  four  alomni,  bvt  with  all  the  labor  in^ 
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ddnt  to  the  work  of  fonitdliiff  a  Oollege  in  this  tfariTiag  State,  we  labor  in 
hope ;  we  believe  that  onr  labor  will  not  be  in  yain  in  the  Lord.  We  are 
confident  of  ultimate  saccesa.  We  beseech  yoar  Society  to  anstain  na  with 
a  helping  hand,  till  we  have  time  to  show,  both  by  what  we  are  doln^^ 
and  by  what  w^  have  done,  to  those  whom  the  Lord  has  endowed  witii 
ample  reaouroea  andgeneronaheaorta,  that  we  are  worthy  of  a  ftdl  endow- 
loent. 

The  teachers  are  able,  fitithfal,  and  laborious  men,  and 
great  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  the  scattered  friends  of  the 
College  in  that  State,  especially  by  Home  Missionaries,  who 
have  not  only  toiled,  but  out  of  their  own  deep  poverty  have 
made  liberal  contributions.  The  first  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  State  was  organized  in  April,  1838,  and  the 
first  Congregational  Church  in  the  following  month,  and  ten 
years  since  the  estimated  property  held  by  all  the  professors 
of  religion,  connected  with  these  two  denominations,  was  only 
$260^000.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  large  increase,  bu( 
is  not  yet  available  to  much  extent  for  benevolent  objecta 
In  population  the  State  is  at  the  present  time  advancing  with  a 
rapidity  almost  unparalleled,  even  in  the  West.  In  1886  it 
was  10,581,  in  1840,  it  was  48,017,  in  1860, 192,214,  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  826,202.  It  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
half  a  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
author  of  "  Iowa  as  it  is,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  1860 
that  State  "  will  be  peopled  bv  more  than  a  million  of  hardy, 
energetic,  and  intelligent  inhaoitants."  There  is  surel  v  every 
motive  to  get  our  educational  machinery  at  work,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  such  growing  communities,  and  give  it  all  possible 
vigor. 

Wifienherg  OoUege. 

President  Sprecher  writes : 

We  wonld  gratefully  acknowledge  yonr  helping  hand  during  another 
year  of  our  hiatory  aa  an  Institution.  It  is  by  your  aid  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  auatain  the  operations  of  the  College,  while  the  work  of  found* 
ing  it  is  in  progreea.  During  this  year,  Prof.  Oonrad  had  consented  to  un- 
dertake  this  work,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  aocompliahing  aa 
much  as  was  anticipated  from  his  agency.  Four  individuals  nave  been 
found,  however,  willing  to  give  their  bond  for  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  S  per  cent,  until  the  principal  is  paid.  We  hope 
to  complete  a  Professorship  of  $10,000  by  subscriptions  of  this  kind.  At 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  Board,  tliree  of  its  moat  efficient  members  con- 
aented  to  devote  themselves  entirely  for  one  year  to  the  work  of  taking 
■QbacripUona  and  aelling  aoholarahipa,  and  have  entered  upon  their  agMicy 
in  diferent  parte  of  oar  Territory.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reault  wiU  be  the 
Aooomplishment  of  the  work  of  founding  the  Inatitution.    We  aak  yon  ta 
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eootiniie  your  appropriation  of  one  thoneand  dollars  another  year ;  after 
vbicli,  we  think  we  will  be  anstained  by  onr  own  Territory. 

The  ill  health  of  Prof.  Oonrad,  luu  induced  him  to  resign  his  Professor- 
ahip ;  and  Prof.  Essich  has  been  added  to  onr  Faculty.  The  nnmber  of  stn- 
drats  during  the  year  ie  154.  Not  quite  so  Urge  as  last  year.  The  dimi- 
nation  has,  however,  been  entirely  in  the  preparatory  department;  the 
College  classes  are  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  has  resulted 
fiom  the  ciroomstance  that  the  union  public  schools  of  our  city  have  for 
the  first  time  gone  into  full  and  successnil  operation. 

HeiddBberg  ChUege. 

The  following  communication  will  ahow  the  condition  and 
wants  of  this  Institution. 

It  has  been  made  my  dutv  to  forward  to  yon  as  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
which  has  been  aiding  Heidelberg  OoUege,  a  report  of  the  present  state  of 
this  Institution,  and  an  application  for  the  renewal  of  the  appropriation, 
received  this  year.  Ton  will  please  excuse  all  irregularities  in  this  commu- 
nication, as  we  have  do  report  of  your  Societjr  on  hand,  and  are  not  fur- 
nished with  any  particulars  in  regard  to  it.  Prof.  £.  V.  Gerhart,  our  for- 
mer President,  has  left  us,  haviog  accepted  a  call  from  the  Franklin  Mar- 
shal College  in  Lancaster,  Penn.  and  has  not  left  us  snfiicient  directions  in 
regard  to  the  Society. 

During  the  last  year,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  our  College  lost  their 
worthy  President,  Rev.  £.  Y.  Gerhart  Rev.  H.  Kiefier,  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  his  successor,  bnt  has  not  yet  entered  upon  the  Pres- 
idency, although  he  has  formally  accepted,  and  is  expected  to  come  in  a 
short  time.  Owing  to  thia  vacancy  the  College  could  not  make  an  v  pro- 
gress, neither  in  the  number  of  stuosnts,  nor  in  endowment.  Still  the  ap* 
propriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  granted  by  your  Society,  has  made  ii 
posrible  to  call  a  fourth  Professor,  Imv.  H.  J.  Ruetenik,  who  teaches  tha 
ancient  languages  and  German.  One  hundred  dollars  of  that  appropriation 
have  been  used  for  the  increase  of  the  philosophical  apparatus. 

The  number  oi  students  at  present  in  actual  attendance  is  very  near  one 
hundred,  twenty-five  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In  the  clas- 
sical departmeut  there  are  fifteen  students,  eight  of  whom  are  in  the  Fresh- 
man class.  This  department  has  materially  increased  since  a  Professor  of 
languages  was  called.  And  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  gradually  become  what 
it  ought  to  be,  although  yonng  men  in  the  West  at  present  take  Httle  inter- 
est in  ckssical  learning. 

Si&oe,  however,  the  Professorship  of  Languages  depends  altogether  up^ 
on  the  continuance  of  your  appropriation,  and  could  not  be  sustained  other- 
wise, we  would  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  we  owe  our  prosress  in  this 
direction  altogether  to  your  kindness.  At  the  same  time  we  hope  that  il 
will  besufficieut  to  encourage  and  persuade  you  to  continue  the  assistance; 
and  may  you  be  assured,  that  in  this  manner  you  will  render  a  very  valua- 
ble service  to  the  cause  of  true  and  solid  education,  and  to  such  a  species  of 
training  of  young  men  in  general,  and  of  young  ministers  especially,  as  will 
thoroughly  discipline  their  minds. 

Ton  are  at  the  same  time  aware,  that  Heidelberg  College  has  an  impor- 
tant mission  to  fulfil  as  a  German  Institution.  German  students  here  find 
a  home.     German  Churches  look  to  Heidelberg  for  &ithful  ministers  and 
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musioiiAriM.  Almdjseyeral  yomug  bmo,  irbo  ware  •dneated  hm^  utm 
Isboriog  for  the  eaose  of  Jeevs  amongst  the  GermaiM  in  WiBcoosin,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.  And  well  may  we  say,  that  ameroifbl  Father  baa  own- 
ed Heidelberg  College  as  an  instrument  of  salvation  for  that  unfortunate 
nation,  which  seemed  to  be  almost  r^ected  by  Him  some  time  ago.  I  may 
well  say  so,  since  I  am  a  German  myself,  andsinoe  lam  abletor^oicenow 
at  a  prospect  ci  better  times. 

May  God  incline  your  hearts  in  sympathy  fbr  our  German  brethren  I 
May  lie  enable  yon  to  see,  thatbv  aiding  Heidelberg  CoIl«ro,  you  will  per- 
form a  lasting  work  in  behalf  of  the  evangelization  of  the  Germans  in  thia 
country.  In  behalf  of  the  Faculty, 

_  H.  J.  BuBTazruc 

^  nffln,  Ohio,  Oct.,5Ui,  1855. 

Pacific  University. 

This  Institntion  is  loeated  at  Forest  Qrove,  Washington  Co. 
Oregon.  The  following  application  for  continued  aid  has  been 
received. 

In  thus  renewing  our  annual  request,  we  feel  stroagly  reminded  of  past 
favors.  The  whole  year  as  it  passes,  bears  testimony  to  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  to  the  benevolence  of  your  Society.  If  there  is  need  of  an  elevated  and 
elevating  standard  of  education  in  Oregon ;  if  there  is  need  of  raising  upon 
our  own  soil  clane$  of  our  awn  young  men  for  public  stations  and  profMona, 
instea«1  of  depending  upoa  ezodos;  if,  above  all,  we  would  prepare  yonng 
men  of  piety  to  supply  the  immense  demand  of  the  diurchea,  then  as  much 
as  all  tliese  interests  are  worth,  so  ought  we  to  value  your  annual  aid  to 
our  OoUege.  It  is  steadily  subserving  all  these  noble  and  holy  ends.  Wa 
class  your  Sodetv  with  the  A.  H.  M.  Society,  and  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  and  oth* 
er  kindred  organizations.  No  Western  oollege  can  exhibit  and  ftilfil  hich 
aims  without  your  or  similar  aid,  as  no  corps  of  Misfllooaries  canezbt  with* 
aut  such  societies.  While  we  feel  that  the  more  you  rely  upon  the  same 
Christian  charity  that  supports  them,  the  more  will  you  produce  Ohristian 
frui ts  among  us.  We  rejoice  that  Western  colleges  are  receiving  a  religioua 
strlcs  by  those  who  build  them  up,  since  they  are  so  much  the  surer  to  bear 
religious  fruit.  Our  hearts  in  the  distant  West  beat  to  the  pulsations  of 
Tour  own.  We  trust  our  union  to  you  shall  continue  long  enough  to  im* 
Wbe  completely  your  spirit  and  develope  your  character.  During  the  week 
a  class  of  six  were  examined  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year.  They 
have  been  taught  wholly  by  our  Faculty,  and  have  passed  an  examination 
as  critical  and  satisfactory  as  candidates  for  admission  to  Eastern  colleges^ 
We  aim  at  thoroughness  although  we  move  slowly.  The  improvement  of 
the  young  men  in  declamation,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Institntion.  A 
more  impressive  fact  is  their  moral  and  manly  bearing.  Several  of  thens 
are  professors  of  religion,  giving  us  hope  that  they  will  become  mittiateraol 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 

On  the  22d  inst.,  Prestdent  Marsh  was  inaugurated  to  his  ofBce  with  th# 
usual  ceremonies.  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  first  inauguration  of  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  a  oollege  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  lands  of  which  we  wrote  you  last  year,  have  been  Ibr  the  most  pari 
secured  to  us  by  deeds  or  bonds.  W  e  are  securing  the  subscriptione,  which 
were  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  in  notes. 

Our  Academy  property,  including  building  and  lands,  la  worth  at  proaanl 
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tttes  from  $l(^,00e  to  $17,000.  We  mU  dowly  aad  reaHze  our  prioet.  This 
snm  will  probably  be  equally  divided  between  the  Collegiate  Academioal  aad 
Female  aepartmenta  of  the  Institiition,  as  it  was  originally  ^ven  for  these 
three  purposes.  The  Trustees  have  resolved  to  have  three  standing  com- 
mittees to  attend  to  these  departments.  We  regard  the  donations  to  the 
Ck>llege  proper,  last  year  as  worth  from  $13,000  to  $18,000. 

We  oonclude  our  application  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  manv  more 
intelligent  and  warm-hearted  friends  may  be  found  to  co-operate  with  you 
at  the  East  and  with  us  at  the  West  in  erebting  and  completing  colleges 
and  seminaries  for  the  support  of  our  nation,  and  the  adornment  and  edifi- 
cation  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Bespectfiilly  Yours, 

G.  H.  ATKnirsoK, 
Secretary* 
Oregon  City,  Aug  25th,  1855.  ^ 


Oerman  Evangelical  Missouri  Oollege, 

This  Institation  ib  looated  some  sixty  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  about  fire  miles  from  Washington,  where 
the  Pacific  Baikoad  strikes  the  Missouri  river,  but  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream.  The  location  is  not  one  which  would 
nave  been  chosen  by  this  Board,  but  it  was  fixed  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  reference  to  their  own  interests.  The  question  of  a 
chance  has  been  agitated  in  their  Evangelical  Conference ; 
but  tne  decision  was  against  it^  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  led  to  that  point  bjr  the  providence  of  God,  and  that  the 
Institution  had  become  identified  with  it  in  the  minds  of  its 
fiiends,  bo^  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Thus  far  the  Institution  has  been  chiefiy  a  Theological 
Seminary.  Its  claims  to  aid  were  very  fuUj^  set  fortii  in  the 
able  Beport  of  the  Bev.  J.  0.  Guldin,  submitted  at  our  last 
Annual  Meeting.  In  the  month  of  July  last  it  was  visited  by 
the  Secretary,  whose  investigations  tended  to  confirm  the  state- 
ments and  positions  of  Mr.  G.'s  Beport. 

The  impression  produced  by  all  that  he  saw  was,  that 
the  devotion  of  the  conductors  and  triends  of  that  Institu- 
tion to  the  interests  of  Christian  education,  and  their  wil- 
lingness to  make  sacrifices  to  build  up  their  beloved  Semi- 
nary, was  not  surpassed  by  the  Puritans  of  New  England  when 
they  commenced  the  work  of  founding  colleges.  This  is  es- 
pecially interesting  in  a  country  where  the  multitude  are  car- 
ried away  by  material  interests,  and,  forgetful  of  the  higher 
wants  of  the  mind  and  soul,  lose  sight  of  everything  but  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  The  Institution,  although  located  in 
the  midst  of  slavery,  is  in  no  way  identified  with  it,  but  in  a 
S 
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silent  and  tmobtmsive  yet  effective  manner,  proclaims  the  dig- 
nity of  labor. 

The  following  extracts,  from  their  application  for  continued 
aid,  will  show  the  spirit,  the  plans,  and  wants  of  the  Institution : 

The  past  year  was  a  lame  of  trial,  but  with  the  aid  of  your  Socie^  we 
got  through  free  of  debt.  Our  churches  did  not  fail  to  support  our  Insti- 
tution  proportionate  to  the  hard  time  they  had  for  themselves.  Their  in- 
terest in  tne  Seminary  is  growing  larger.  We  received  collections  made 
up  at  the  weddings  of  Ohriatian  friends— donations  promised  in  time  of 
trouble — of  ladies  who  disposed  of  jewelry — of  children  who  collected 
and  sold  wild  grapes,  <bc.,  and  in  the  various  churches  the  ladies  sew  for 
the  benefit  of  our  students. 

The  number  of  students  varied  from  eleven  to  thirteen.    Five  of  them 

¥radua^«d  in  June  last,  and  most  of  them  labor  ii^  the  Church  alreadpr. 
wo  have  been  diamissed  and  one  left  the  Seminary ;  six  have  been  admit- 
ted anew,  making  the  present  number  of  students  eleoen.  One  of  these  has 
for  years  navigated  the  ocean,  has  commanded  a  vessel  himself,  lost  his 
wife,  and  was  shipwrecked  on  board  the  &tal  sMp  "•  New  Era,"  and,  con- 
verted to  the  Lord,  he  concluded  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  The 
Board  has  earnestly  requested  our  brother  ministers  to  recommend  no 
young  man  to  be  admitted  to  the  Seminary  except  he  gives  evidence  of 
true  ttith  in  Christ  and  of  lively  membership  of  the  Church  of  Christ — 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 

The  most  important  fact  that  we  have  to  report  is  that  our  Conference, 
after  an  earnest  deliberation,  has  resolved  to  erect  another  building  in  con- 
nection with  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  Seminary,  for  a  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment. It  is  proposed  in  this  new  department  to  give  instruction  to  young 
men  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  in  both  the  English  and  Ger- 
man languages,  but  the  English  language  shall  be  prevailing  in  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  empowered  and  have  proceeded  to  raise 
the  necessary  sum  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the  college  building — so 
that  the  new  department  can,  with  the  Divine  permission,  be  opened 
during  the  course  of  the  next  year.  For  this  purpose  a  Building  Fund  of 
$5,000  is  being  created,  which  is  divided  into  shares  of  $25  each.  We  ex- 
I>ect  to  be  able  irom  income  of  the  Boarding  Department  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  pay  baclL  to  each  donor  the  amount  of  shares  taken  in  toe  Fund. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  a  certain  number  of  shares,  say  from  ten  to  twenty, 
are  to  be  drawn  by  lot  each  year,  commencing  with  1858,  and  the  shares 
thus  drawn  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  holders  thereof,  without  interest,  and 
this  repeated  every  year  until  the  whole  is  paid.  We  have  already  com- 
menced building. 

Our  Church  members  possess  no  earthly  treasure.  They  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  poor,  ha^d-laboring  people ;  and  from  that  class  of  our  country- 
men who  are  wealthy  but  do  not  exclude  themselves  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  reli^on,  we  can  hardly  expect  any  support,  as  they  are 
no  friends  of  a  Christian  education.  We  have  struggled  with  difficulties 
in  building  up  the  Seminary,  and  we  are  prepared  for  another  struggle  in 
our  new  enterprise.  But  as  Gk>d  has  thus  far  blessed  our  effort,  should 
we  hesitate  to  trust  in  Him  frirthermore  ?  We  do  not  seek  our  own  praise 
and  honor,  or  our  own  interest,  bat  we  desire  to  enlarge  and  ext^id  the 
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infinenee  of  our  Moved-  Inftifeiitiim  mnd  to  gain  a  still  wider  q)h6re  of  use- 
folnees  for  the  gloi7  of  God. 

In  lehalf  of  tlu  Board  of  Direct&r», 
St  LodB,  Oct.  22, 1865.  ^  L.  Nollau. 

The  Institution,  in  itspreeentform,  operates  mainly  to  meet 
the  wants  of  immigrant  Germans.  But  if  this  class  of  popula- 
tion should  finally  become  Americanized,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  and  designs  of  the  conductors  of  this  Institution, 
the  particular  necessity  which  now  exists  will  in  a  great  meas- 
ure  pass  away.  And  unless  beyond  that  point  there  should 
exist  valid  reasons  for  continuing  it  as  an  American  Institu- 
tion, the  expediency  of  bringing  it  out  into  full  proportions 
with  the  Theological  and  CioUegiate  Departments  might  be 
questioned.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  all  the  plans  fot  en- 
largement which  the  Directors  have  as  yet  resolved  to  execute, 
wiu  in  any  event  so  far  subserve  the  interests  of  Christian  learn- 
ing as  most  folly  to  compensate  for  all  their  cost. 

(Mege  of  Oaltfomia.    [See  p.  6»  and  Appendix} 

REVIVALS  AND  CONCERT  OF  PRAYER. 

Wabash  College. 

The  winter  term  of  College  has  jast  closed.  From  the  heginniog  of  th» 
present  Aoademio  year,  many  of  the  students  have  heen  disposed  to  serions> 
reflection,  and  appeared  unnsoally  susceptible  of  good  impression  from  the 
ooDstderations  of  religion. 

Some  weeks  previous  to  the  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges,  silent 
thought  and  inquiry  were  manifestly  becoming  more  general,  stable  and- 
effective.  The  last  Thursday  of  Februarr — the  favored  day  which  ha«- 
never  been  observed  in  this  Institution  without  special  proofs  of  a  Divine 
influence  in  the  midst  of  us — ^found  a  large  number  of  valuable  minds  mel- 
low and  warm  for  the  sower^s  seed.  The  Divine  presence,  it  was  perceiv- 
ed, attended  the  services,  and  gave  them  power.  From  thence  onward  to 
tbe  end  of  the  term,  a  general  and  deep  seriousness  prevailed. 

Our  religious  condition  was  not  a  succession  of 'impulses,  nor  one  brief 
condensed  excitement ;  but  an  abiding  religious  character  and  frame  of  the 
moral  spirit;  a  continued  earnest  consideration  and  concern  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 

Fortjr  different  members  of  CoUese  were  serious  inquirers  after  the  way 
of  salvation.  A  portion  of  these,  at  the  beginning  of  vacation,  were  indulg- 
ing hop.  Of  other^,  hope  was  entertained  by  ludicious  friends.  Others 
still,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  solemn  religious  purpose  in  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  Uie  prodigal,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  mv  Father.^*  Ouc 
expectation  of  these  last,  is,  that  the  Heavenly  Father  will  have  seen  them 
afar  off,  and  met,  and  received  them  to  his  arms,  before  they  shall  return 
again  to  College. 

An  influence  upon  professors  of  religion  has  been  exerted,  of  a  verj^ 
Tilnable  obataoter.  They  have  new  impressions  of  the  moral  power  whicb 
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God  has  lodged  within  them,  and  learned  better  how  to  tne  it.  The  em- 
ployment of  their  time  and  their  powers  earnestly  in  behalf  of  hnman  sal- 
Tation,  will,  henceforward,  be  felt  by  them,  we  are  confident,  as  a  very 
solemn  and  pressing  responsibility.  Qpme  Ohristians  have  waked  to  thie 
dnty  of  choosing  the  sacred  ministry,  as  their  profesnon,  who  had  coldly 
hedtated  before.  The  Ohnrch  in  Indiana,  no  aombt,  will  foel  the  effect  of 
this  College  revival.    We  are  glad  in  the  Lord,  yea,  we  do  greatly  joy  in 

the  God  of  onr  salvation.  

OHAS.  WHITE. 
Wabash  OoUege,  April  7th,  1855. 

Wittenberg  CoUege. 

Thursday  of  last  week  was  appropriately  observed  by  the  Faculty  and 
students  of  Wittenberg  Oolle^.  In  the  momiug,  a  general  concert  of 
prayer  for  OoUeges  was  held  in  the  Lutheran  Ohnrch,  in  which  the  con* 
gr^tidh  and  others  participated.  An  appropriate  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Spreoher.  Concerts  of  prayer  were  also  held  by  the  students  in 
CioUege.  In  the  afternoon  and  at  night,  they  again  assembled,  and  were 
again  addressed  by  Dr.  Sprecher. 

[EVAKOBUOAL  LtTTHXBAN.] 

We  have  had  no  tp§eidl  revwal  during  the  year— but  some  very  inter- 
esting meetings;  times  of  much  seriousness;  and  the  attendance  of  the 
students  on  our  religions  exercises  is  very  encouraging.  The  marked  at- 
tention which  our  young  men  are  giving  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
encourages  us  to  look  for  great  rdigions  improvement  during  the  session. 

Oct.  9th)  1865.  [Pbesidsnt  Spbbchsb.] 

Beloit  College. 

We  are  permitted  again  to  record  the  brightest  and  best  token  of  tiie 
Divine  fkvor  towards  our  enterprise,  in  the  evident  presence  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  little  community.  Early  in  the  spring  term,  there 
were  indications  of  a  quickening  of  the  spirit  of  piety  among  our  religious 
students.  This  feeling  was  deepened  and  advanced  by  the  circulation 
among  them  and  the  Faculty,  of  Prof.  Tyler^s  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Oolleges* 
We  came  thus  to  the  College  Fast,  prepared  to  observe  it,  with  more  of 
solemnity  than  usual.  Prayers  were  many  and  fervent,  on  that  day,  and 
the  answer  came  speedily.  The  meetings  of  the  students  were  attended 
with  interest  by  most  of  the  members  df  the  Institution ;  and  the  truth  of 
€k)d  seemed  to  be  clothed  with  a  converting  and  sanctifying  power.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  term,  twelve  of  our  number  expressed  a  hope  in 
Christ,  newly  formed,  and  a  purpose  to  live  for  Him.  With  most  of  these, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  work  of  grace  is  reaUy  begun,  and  that 
God  will  carry  it  on  unto  perfection.  Not  least  among  the  blessed  results 
of  this  gracious  visitation,  is  the  reviving  of  the  drooping  graces  of  those 
before  numbered  as  disciples  of  Jesus.  With  some  of  them,  these  influ- 
ences seemed  to  have  settled  the  question  of  their  fdture  calling,  in  fietvor 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

During  a  period  of  some  fonr  weeks,  last  winter,  not  a  night  passed  in 
which  there  were  not  more  or  less  students  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, in  an  inquiring  and  anxious  state  of  mind. 

[Pbbs.'  Chafih.] 
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Iowa  CbUege. 

A  Correspondent  of  one  of  our  religious  papers,  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  Feb.  23d,  said — 

Yesterday,  the  animal  Fast  for  Colleges  was  observed  with  much  inter- 
est. The  Professors  and  students  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  pre- 
cious revivals  of  religion,  which  have  'been  in  progress  during  the  hist  six 
weeks,  in  the  Oonffregational  Ohnrch  in  this  city,  and  several  yonng  meOf 
members  of  the  GoTleee,  have  been  hopefully  converted :  some  of  whom,  we 
tmst,  may  yet  preach  Jesus.  From  subsequent  information  derived  from 
one  of  the  Profesaore)  it  appears  that  this  number  was  four. 

lUinois  Oollege. 

The  College  has  enjoyed,  during  the  past  year,  no  season  of  general  revi- 
va],  but  two  or  three  cases  of  hopeful  conversion  nave  occurred. 

[Pkss.  Stubtevaht.] 

Western  Oommittees. 

In  fonr  other  instances,  besides  the  one  already  mentioned, 
special  oonunittees  of  their  own  number  have  been  sent  by  the 
]9<mrd  to  the  West,  to  ascertain  by  personal  examination  the 
condition  of  particular  Institutions,  and  their  claims  to  aid — 
and  before  Wittenberg  Oollege  was  received  upon  the  list  of 
the  Society,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  thre« 
literary  gentlemen,  residing  at  Gmdnnati  and  at  Lane  Semi- 
nary, who  visited  the  Institution — ^made  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  forwarded  an  elaborate  report.  In  repeated  instances, 
also,  individual  members  of  the  Board,  when  travelling  in  the 
West,  have  by  request  availed  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  information  that  might  be  of  use  in  conduct* 
ing  the  affiurs  ofthe  Societ]r.  No  more  important  service  can 
be  performed  than  such  visitations — ^for  other  things  being 
equal,  just  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
possessed,  will  l^  the  ability  of  the  Board  to  manage  the  a£Ssdrs 
of  the  Society  with  discretion — ^and  this  remark  applies  as  tru- 
ly and  as  forcibly  to  the  question  of  continuing  aid,  as  it  does 
to  that  of  first  granting  it  While  the  wondrous  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  in  one  direction,  creates  new  and  vast 
wants,  whose  intrinsic  and  relative  claims  are  perpetually  call- 
ing for  fresh  investigations — in  another  direction,yit  increases 
w^th  and  diminishes  dependence.  It  is  doubtless  incum- 
bent, then,  upon  this  and  every  similar  Board,  to  avail  themr 
aelves  of  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  ascertain  the  true 
condition  ofthe  West^  from  year  to  year^  that  they  may  not 
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bring  needless  claims  on  the  one  hand — ^while  on  the  other, 
they  may  be  able  so  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false 
views,  as  to  give  ftOl  power  to  such  appeals  as  onght  to  be 
heeded. 

DEVBLOPKENT  OF  WESTERN  RESOURCES. 

During  the  past  year  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  Board,  has  travelled  tnrough  a  portion  of  the 
West,  and  visited  BelcMt,  Iowa,  Knox,  Illinois,  and  the  German 
Evangelical  Missouri  Colleges — or  one  half  of  the  number 
now  upon  the  list  of  the  Society.  Extended  and  very  plea- 
sant interviews  were  had  with  Trustees  and  Faculties  at  all 
their  Institutions ;  grounds,  buildings,  and  various  appliances 
for  the  work  of  instruction  were  examined,  and  plans  for  the 
best  possible  development  of  Western  resources  as  well  as  for 
securing  adequate  Eastern  aid,  freely  and  fully  discussed. 
And  it  deserves  especial  mention  that  two  public  meetings  in 
behalf  of  Colleges  were  held — the  one  at  Beloit  (Wis.),  and 
the  other  at  Jacksonville  (111.),  at  which  the  Secretary  took 
particular  pains  to  state  in  oehalf  of  the  Board,  that  the  feel- 
ing was  increasing  in  strength  at  the  East,  that  the  West 
ought  to  sustain  its  own  Institutions,  and  that  the  power  of 
the  Socie^  to  secure  funds,  depended  upon  its  ability  to  say 
that  the  Churches  and  the  friends  of  the  several  Colleges  at 
the  West,  were  doing  what  they  could  to  sustain  their  own 
Institutions. 

At  the  Beloit  meeting.  President  Chapin  foHowed  in  a 

Sirited  address,  and  gave  a  public  pledge  in  behalf  of  the 
lurches,  and  the  friends  of  Cnristian  learning  in  Wisconsin, 
that  this  work  should  be  faithfully  done — and  he  wished  this 
pledge  to  be  taken  back  to  the  Society,  and  accomnanied  with 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  conductors  and  friends  of  Beloit 
College,  for  the  timely  and  important  aid  already  received 
from  the  Eastern  Churches  through  its  instrumentality.  A 
similar  pledge  was  given  by  the  President  of  Illinois  College, 
at  the  meeting  held  at  Jacksonville. 

This  matter  has  ever  been  looked  after  by  the  Board  with 
a  jealous  care.  The  different  Institutions  aided,  have  been 
made  to  understand  from  the  first,  that  the  Society  would  do 
nothing  in  their  behalf,  unless  evidence  were  furnished  that 
they  were  doing  their  best  to  help  themselves.  They  are  no 
doubt  strongly  urged  by  a  regard  to  their  own  highest  inters 
ests,  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  die  period  of  their  depend- 
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ence  upon  foreign  aid.  Thej  are,  themselves,  fully  sensible, 
that  it  IS  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  establish  habUs 
of  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  wno  are  rapidly  coming  into 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  to  make  them  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  sustaining  these  ^reat  educational  interests,  which  are 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  highest  interests  of  society' 
around  them. 

Indeed  to  increase  the  nulnber  and  the  liberality  of  con* 
tributofs  at  the  West,  is  a  matter  of  even  higher  importance 
than  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  East.  Western  College  Offi* 
cers  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  often  traverse  the 
Eastern  field,  and  by  their  facts,  arguments,  and 'stirring 
appeals,  multiply  firiends  of  the  cause,  and  increase  the  liber* 
aiity  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  contribute.  From  some 
trials  that  have  been  made  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  great 
good  would  be  accomplished  if  the  Directors  of  the  Society 
could  occasionally  go  West,  not  simply  to  'gain  information, 
but  to  give  impulse.  If  individuals  of  the  Board,  in  company 
with  some  College  Officer,  could  visit  the  most  important 
points  in  the  field  of  each  Institution  that  is  aided,  hold  pubUc 
meetings,  and  help  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  importance  of  sustaining  such  Colleges,  the  Eastand  the 
West  would  in  the  most  e&ctual  manner  ioin  hands,  and  a 
new  guaranty  be  furnished,  that  the  work  of  the  Society 
would  be  brought  to  its  earliest  possible  completion. 

AVAILABLE  RESOUBCSS  OF  TH^  WEST. 

Still  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  liability  at  the  East  to  over- 
rate the  pecuniary  resources  of  which  it  is  possible  for  Western 
Institutions  to  avail  themselves  on  their  own  fields.  It  is 
common  to  talk  of  "  the  West "  as  a  unit^  to  look  at  the  mul- 
tiplication and  extension  of  railroads — ^the  unparalleled 
development  of  agricultural  resources,  and  the  wondrous 
growth  of  commerce ;  and  multitudes  take  these  as  an  index 
01  the  available  ability  of  the  West  to  sustain  its  own  Institu- 
tions, and  consequently  as  a  righteous  standard,  by  which  to 
measure  the  obligation  of  the  friends  of  Christian  leaminff  at 
the  East  to  kid  such  Institutions.  But  we  might  as  well  take  a 
valuation  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  from  that  alone  judge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
city  could  be  relied  on  for  resources  to  prosecute  some  Christian 
enterprise.  It  is  not  the  millions  of  the  West  upon  whom  re- 
liance can  be  placed,  but,  as  has  a  thousand  times  been  said,  the 
scattered  few  who  appreciate  and  love  Christian  Colleges. 
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The  population,  for  example,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the 
present  time,  probably  exceeds  eleven  hundred  thousand,  and 
jet  the  almost  sole  reliance  of  Wabash  GoHege  for  support, 
must  be  upon  individuals  connoted  with  the  one  hundred  ana 
thirty-eight  New  School  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  some 
fifteen  Congregational  Churches.  Nearly  one  half  of  all  these 
are  dependent  on  Home  Missionary  aid ;  they  together  contain 
less  than  seven  thousand  members,  embracing  old  and  young, 
males  and  females,  parents  and  children,  rich  and  poor,  scat- 
tered through  the  great  mass  of  eleven  hundred  thousand 
people.  How  entirely  unsafe  and  unjust  then  to  graduate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  firiends  of  Wabash  College,  in  respect 
to  securing  funds  for  its  benefit,  by  the  resources  of  the  whole 
state  of  Indiana.  How  very  small  would  be  the  portion  re- 
presented by  these  seven  thousand  individuals,  out  of  the 
eleven  hunared  thousand !  And  ^very  many  of  them  are 
recent  emigrants,  with  houses  to  build,  ficrms  to  open,  roads 
and  bridges  to  constructy  and  Churches  and  School-houses  to 
erect. 

.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  here  that  wealth  gives  power 
for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Aside  then  firom  the  deleterious 
influence  upon  society  at  large  of  rapid  accumulation  with- 
out the  ordmary  toil,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  West 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  immense  pecuniary  resources  are  likely 
to  be  held  mainly  by  men  who  are  not  controlled  by  religious 
principle.  The  very  fertility  of  the  soil  opens  wide  the  door 
to  luxury,  effeminacy  and  vice. 

BXFENT  OF  AID  TO  COLLSQEa 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Society  does  not 
continue  its  aid  to  Institutions,  till  they  are  fully  and  finally 
endowed.  That  aid  is  expected  to  cease  at  the  point  where,  on 
a  given  and  a  moderate  scale  of  expense,  their  income  will 
meet  their  outgoes.  But  if  they  fulfil  their  high  mission, 
and  advance  with  the  demands  of  that  great  country,  they 
will  require  large  additional  resources,  and  consequently  have 
occasion  to  bring  their  demands  upon  the  communities  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
future.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  fix  the  precise  point  at  which 
the  aid  of  the  Society  should  cease.  This  whole  matter  is  left 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
They  are  to  afford  assistance  ''  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
only,"  as  in  their  judgment  "the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions 
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maj  demand."  The  exigencies,  in  view  of  which  the  phraae- 
ology  of  the  Constitution  was  framed,  involved  in  some  in- 
stanees  absolute  life  or  death.  This  question  of  demand  now 
takes  a  somewhat  wider  range,  and  has  especial  reference  to 
the  point  in  the  growth  of  an  Institution,  at  which  it  can  be 
safely  left  to  rely  upon  Western  resources  for  future  support 
and  enlargement. 

These  Colleges,  on  the  one  hand,  should  not  be  put  in  peril 
of  their  existence  or  of  their  usefulness  by  too  early  an  aban- 
donment ;  nor,  on  the  other,  should  the  urgency  of  motives  to 
self-development  be  diminished  by  encouraging  an  unneces- 
sarily protracted  dependence  on  foreign  aid. 


ENDOWMENT  OF  COLLEGES  BY  WESTERN  LANDS. 

There  are  some  probably  who  would  favor  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  main  if  not  entire  reliance  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  benevolent  either  at  the  East  or  at  the  West,  and  would 
depend  for  the  endowment  of  Colleges  in  the  new  States  upon 
the  purchase  of  lands  whose  value  might  rapidly  iocreate. 
This  method  no  doubt  has  its  advantages,  but  then  it  is  also 
attended  with  serious  evils.  Were  the  history  of  the  West 
fully  written,  one  of  its  saddest  chapters  would  be  that  which 
gave  the  details  of  land  speculations  in  1886,  and  years  adja- 
cent. It  need  not  be  stated  that  whatever  could  affect  the  nom- 
inal value  of  Western  acres  was  eagerly  employed  to  give  it 
the  utmost  possible  inflation.  Colleges  were  not  exempted. 
In  some  cases  lands  were  secured  directly  for  their  benefit, 
and  reliance  for  endowment  was  placed  upon  a  prospective 
value,  which  was  itself  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  success  of  the  Institutions  themselves.  In  other  cases 
large  expenditures  were  made  in  reliance  upon  liberal  subscrip- 
tions, made  in  good  faith  by  benevolent  individuals,  whose 
power  to  redeem  their  pledges  depended  upon  prices  for 
town  lots  and  for  sections  which  time  proved  to  be  the 
merest  fictions.  But  the  great  bubble  soon  burst,  and  general 
prostration  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  this  prostration  the  Soci- 
ety had  its  oridn. 

The  method  of  endowing  Colleges,  now  under  cwisidera- 
tion,  so  &r  as  simple  pecuniary  interests  are  concerned,  could 
probably  be  adopted  with  more  safety  than  in  1886.  The 
railroad  system,  e.  g.,  not  only  produces  marvellous  developjnent, 
but  gives  stability  to  the  rapidly  increased  value  of  property. 
Ko  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
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taking  advantage  of  the  rise  of  value  in  Western  lands,  espe- 
cially when  such  lands  can  be  secured  as  donations.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  benefactions  to  the  Colleges,  aided  by  the 
Society,  were  in  this  form.  But  then  the  Institutions  were  lo- 
cated without  any*  reference  to  them.  If  such  locations  are 
determined  mainly  by  the  influence  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  on  the  price  of  land,  Institutions  may  be  forced  just  where 
the  interests  of  education  would  never  demand  them.  Living 
and  striking  illustrations  of  this  might  be  cited. 

So  also  a  Christian  colony  may  settle  upon  some  vacant  tract 
and  edtablish  a  College  as  a  part  of  its  scheme,  and  if  the  enter- 
prise so  prospers  by  the  success  of  the  Institution — ^by  the  loca- 
tion of  railroads  and  other  favoring  influences,  that  an  adequate 
endowment  is  secured  by  simple  advancement  in  the  value  of 
property — then  by  the  supposition  the  colonists  themselves  be- 
come enriched,  and  the  enterprise  consequently  presents  all  the 
temptations  of  self  interest.  True,  if  a  colony  could  go  into 
an  unoccupied  region,  where  an  Institution  would  be  demand- 
ed, and  secure  the  oest  location,  and  then  prevent  competition — 
many  incidental  evils  might  be  borne  with  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral good  accomplished.  But  the  very  fact  of  success  in  one 
case  would  vastly  increase  the  temptations  on  the  part  of  others 
to  similar  experiments,  and  as  there  might  be  forty  prosperous 
colonies,  where  not  more  than  one  College  was  needed — the 
inevitable  competition  would  be  sure  to  result  in  the  needless 
multiplication  of  Institutions.  Such  influences  indeed  are  now 
at  work  in  the  West,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  become  more  wide- 
spread and  powerful  than  at  any  former  period  in  its  history. 

The  idea  is  a  pleasant  one  to  .the  founders  and  friends  of 
Colleges,  that  they  can  be  delivered  from  long  years  of  toil,  in 
securing  by  slow  accretion  the  requisite  amount  of  funds,  and 
it  is  peculiarlj  pleasant  to  Western  College  Officers  to  be  saved 
from  that  living  death  to  which  so  many  have  been  subjected 
by  protracted  labors  at  the  East,  in  order  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued existence  or  to  complete  the  endowment  of  institutions  to 
which  they  had  consecrated  their  lives.  The  temptation,  in 
such  cases,  to  resort  to  some  speedy  and  comprehensive  and 
easy  method  of  endowment,  altnough  it  should  hold  out  only 
strong  probabilities  of  success,  becomes  as  powerful  as  it  does  to 
individuals  in  pursuit  of  wealth  to  abandon  the  ordinary  and 
toilsome  road  to  accumulation,  and  stake  every  thing  upon  the 
success  of  some  bold  adventure. 

But  such  a  course  would  tend  to  destroy  the  quiet  and 
steady  lifs  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  College, 
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and  subject  it  to  all  the  ancertainties  and  disastrons  fluctna* 
tions  of  ordinary  commercial  enterbrises.'  It  would  also  ope- 
rate to  shut  out  a  College  from  Cnristian  sympathy — bb  the 
conductors  would  feel  no  gratitude  or  responsibility  to  the 
Christian  public  on  account  of  benefactions  in  the  hour  of  need; 
audit  would  also  lack  that  peculiar  and  invaluable  interest 
which  is  created  where  a  multitude  of  dono|*s  feel  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  have  made  it  theirs  by  extending  to  it  a  help* 
ing  hand.  They  then  bear  it  on  their  hearts  and  before  the  throne 
with  an  interest  which  could  never  have  existed,  had  it  risen 
to  independence  withotit  their  aid.  A  College  endowment 
with  this  interest  and  sympathv  is  immeasurably  more  valua- 
ble than  one  without  them,  although  fully  equal  as  to  dollars 
and  cents.  The  Colleges  that  have  thus  far  been  the  glory  of 
our  land  have  been  mainly  built  upon  such  foundations,  and 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  this  will  doubtless  be  true 
in  our  fiiture  history. 

ECONOMY  OF  RESOURCES. 

But  there  is  an  economy  of  resources  which  is  scarcely  Hess 
important  than  their  full  development.  In  the  last  Annual 
Keport  of  the  Board  special  notice  was  taken  of  a  tendency  to 
the  undue  multiplication  of  Colleges  at  the  West  It  was 
thought  that  great  gain  would  be  consequent  upon  a  preven- 
tion of  the  waste  of  funds  thus  caused,  and  an  application  of 
them  to  the  increase  of  educational  facilities  in  such  Institu- 
tions as  were  really  demanded.  This  consideration  derives  ad- 
ditional force  from  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  funds  required 
to  conduct  American  Colleges  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  circle  of  studies  is  not  only  enlarged,  demanding  a  great- 
er number  of  instructors,  with  higher  salaries,  and  additional 
appliances  for  their  work,  but  ample  provisions  must  be  made 
in  order  to  bring  the  advantages  offered  within  the  reach  of 
the*  great  mass  of  young  men.  When  that  "  Mother  of 
Colleges,"  Yale,  ventured  upon  the  bold  attempt  to  raise 
$100,000,  the  country  looked  with  wonder  upon  the  daring 
experiment — but  similar  attempts  have  now  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  excite  no  surprise. 

The  Society  has  to  do  with  this  matter  in  a  most  impor- 
tant and  responsible  sense,  although  the  question  of  economy  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  institutions  is  m  part  only  subject  to 
its  control.  Its  simple  endorsement^  however,  tends  to  give 
character  to  an  institution,  and  not  only  encourages  and  embold- 
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ens  its  friends  to  urge  its  claims  upon  public  attention,  but  is 
itself  a  declaration  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  these  claims 
are  well  founded.  The  responsibility  of  the  Society,  therefore, 
not  only  attaches  to  whatever  fands  arereceiveddirectJy  onita 
own  field  for  the  benefit  of  such  an  instiftition,  but  as  the  aid 
thus  furnished  may  decide  the  question  of  its  continued  exist- 
ence,  the  Board  may  create  the  occasion  for  appeals  for  help  on  the 
part  of  the  College — at  least  on  its  own  field — for  an  indefi* 
nite  period  in  the  future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  useful  services  per- 
formed by  the  Society  has  been  in  the  check  which  it  has  been 
enabled  to  impose  upon  ill-judged  and  useless  enterprises.  As 
the  representatives  of  a  large  circle  of  churches,  the  Directors 
are  called  upon  to  decide  what  institutions  have  a  just  claim  up- 
on the  Treasury,  how  largely  they  shsM  be  aided,  and  at  what 
stage  of  their  development  this  aid  shall  cease.  They  have  had 
facilities  for  the  investigation  of  such  questions  which  no  indi- 
vidual could  enjoy,  and  have  given  an  amount  of  time  to  the 
work  of  investigation,  which  no  pastor  or  single  friend  of  learn- 
ing could  command.  Indeed,  college  building  at  the  West  has 
becopae  a  study  with  the  Board. 

•  In  the  settlement,  too,  of  all  these  questions  they  have  had  a 
sacred  regard  to  the  churches  which  they  represent,  and  to  the 
^eat  work  of  evangelization  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  They  have  scrupulously  guard- 
ed against  imposing  upon  these  churches  any  unnecessary  bur- 
dens. The  chief  point  of  danger  here  has  been  in  receiving  in- 
stitutions whose  existence  was  not  recJly  demanded  by  the 
great  interests  of  collegiate  and  theolo^cal  education  at  the 
West^  and  which  consequently  had  no  just  claim  upon  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  at  the  East.  It 
hardly  need  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  fewer  the  institutions 
attempted  at  the  iWest,  the  larger  the  field  of  those  which  are 
started,  and  the  less  their  degree  of  dependence  upon  foreign 
aid.  No  one,  it  is  believed,  can  become  familiar  with  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Society  in  its  wide  relations  and  bearings,  and  fail  to 
lie  convinced  that  even  on  the  score  of  economy  the  wisdorin  of 
its  organization  is  fully  vindicated. 

If  an  important  work  would  be  accomplished  by  saving  the 
money,  and  thought,  and  time,  and  more  than  all,  men  that 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  a 
single  supernumerary  institution — how  much  greater  the  work 
that  should  save  a  needless  line  of  colleges  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  I     The  unparalleled  growth  of  the  West^  creating 
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real  wants  that  are  well  nigh  unlimited,  give  to  this  question  a 
continually  increasing  importance.  More  and  more  does  the 
circle  of  inflaence  extend — ^lar^er  and  larger  are  the  demands 
— ^more  and  more  does  responsibility  press. 

While,  however,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  a  wise  regard  to 
economy  of  resources,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  on  the  other  that 
the  sun  shines  upon  no  such  missionary  field — ^that  there  wati 
never  before  sucn  an  accumulation  of  forces,  physical  and  mor- 
al— never  such  an  organization  of  civilized  society  for  rapidity 
and  vastness.  It  is  as  if  a  new  world  were  emerging  firom  cha- 
os, the  commingled  and  confused  elements  of  which"  are  fast  mov 
ing  to  their  permanent  combinations,  and  soon  to  give  to  the 
new  creation  its  final  and  lasting  shape.  Unless  we  are  alive 
to  these  momentous  fiacte,  the  mouldmg  forces  which  we  ap- 
ply to  this  great  formation  may  be  but  mockery^  for  want  of 
scope  and  power,  and,  worse  than  all,  may  be  applied  too  late  I 

PBOQRESS  or  THE  SOOIETT. 

The  Society  has  made  decided  progress,  and  that  which 
seems  full  of  encouragement,  when  we  look  backward  to  the 
ruin  in  which  it  had  ita  origin,  to  the  life  and  vigor  imparted 
to  enfeebled  or  perishing  Institutions — to  the  quickened  ener- 
^es  of  toil-worn  and  fainting  College  officers,  and  to  courage 
infused  into  the  Mends  of  Christian  learning  through  the 
West.  But  the  progress  seems  sadly  slow  when  we  look 
to  the  intermediate  growth  of  the  West — ^to  the  expansion  of 
oar  own  particular  field,  and  the  accumulation  of  unanswered 
demands  upon  our  Treasury.  In  years  gone  by,  no  little  dis- 
cussion was  had  upon  the  question,  whether  the  Societv  should 
be  regarded  as  permanent,  or  only  temporary,  in  its  character. 
But  the  danger  is,  that  too  much  permanency  will  be  given  to 
it,  through  Uie  want  of  adequate  resources.  Its  true  glory  lies 
in  the  speediest  possible  accomplishment  of  its  work. 

As  evidence  of  progress  it  may  be  stated  that  three  Insti- 
tutions no  longer  ask  for  assistance ;  that  a  fourth  will  not  re^ 
quire  aid  after  another  year,  and  that  some  two  thousand  dol- 
lars will  place  a  fifth  in  a  similar  position ;  while  others  are 
making  advances,  more  or  less  rapid,  in  the  same  direction. 
The  probability  is,  that,  some  $75,(;00  would  bring  all  the  Insti- 
tutions east  of  the  Mississippi,  that  are  upon  the  Society's  list^ 
to  a  pointj  beyond  which  they  could  safely  rely  for  future  sup- 
port and  advancement  upon  resources  gathered  from  their  own 
nelds.  This  would  make  eight  Colleges  and  X)ne  Theological 
Seminary — equal  in  number  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth, 
Middlebury,  Williams,  Amherst,  Vermont  University  and  An- 
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dover  Theologioal  Seminary.  They  are,  it  is  true,  yet  in  their 
infancy,  as  all  the  Institutions,  just  named,  once  were;  bat 
they  are  scattered  through  four  giant  States,  on  whose  area 
three  Kew  Englands  might  be  spread,  and  whose  population  at 
the  present  time  is  perhaps  not  short  of  5,000,000,  and  soon  to 
be  doubled  and  ere  long,  trebled.  When  the  effervescence  of  that 
world  of  commingled  elements  shall  have  subsided,  and  the  race 
for  choice  locations  in  unoccupied  territory  terminated — ^when 
the|prize  of  wealth,  to  be  secured  by  a  single  fortunate  turn,  shall 
have  ceased  to  dazzle  the  young  men  of  the  West,  and  the  work 
of  fellmg  the  forest,  and  settling  the  prairie,  been  in  a  measure 
completed — ^when  the  people  shall  have  acquired  the  means  of 
educating  their  sons,  and  society  presents  its  thousand  open- 
ings for  educated  mind — ^then  may  we  expect  that  Western 
youth  will  crowd  the  'Halls  of  Learning  wnioh  we  now  erect 
And  this  will  be,  in  a  great  measure  because  the  Institutions 
were  planted  in  the  infancy  of  these  communities — ^to  grow  with 
their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  send  out 
on  every  hand  a  creating  and  moulding  power. 

At  present  the  number  of  their  students  and  their  Alumni, 
seem  as  nothing  compared  with  the  long  list  which  represents 
our  own  ancient  seats  of  Learning  here  at  the  East;  yet  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  day  is  hastening  on,  when,  if  they  were 
congregated,  they  would  make  such  a  show  of  numbers  and 
mental  power,  that  every  friend  of  learning  on  this  side  the 
AUeghanies  would  welcome  the  evidence  thus  furnished,  that 
the  land  of  physical  wonders  was  capable  of  so  grand  an 
intellectual  development.  In  the  presence,  too,  of  such  an  as- 
semblage of  scholars,  the  toils  and  sacrifices  necessary  to  bring 
into  full  action  the  Institutions  in  which  they  were  trained, 
would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  the  resources  expended  be 
regarded  as  an  investment  so  productive  and  noble,  as  to  be 
earnestly  coveted  by  every  generous  and  Christian  heart 

WORK  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

This  whole  work  east  of  the  Mississippi  ought  to  be  done 
up  during  the  next  two  years.  The  sooner  the  cheaper.  The 
Institutions  themselves  need  the  energy  that  it  would  impart 
^e  highest  interests  of  learning  and  religion,  on  iJieir  respec- 
tive fields,  demand  ^it,  and  the  gray  hairs  of  noble  laborers  who 
have  given  the  energies  of  their  lives  to  the  work,  plead  elo- 
quently for  its  accomplishment  Moreover,  the  locomotive  has 
already  crossed  the  Father  of  Waters  at  several  points.  Steam 
for  years  has  bibn  working  its  wonders  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  deep  interior  of  our  Western  domain  will  soon  be 
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reached.  Appeals  for  aid  from  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Oregon 
Territory,  have  already  been  answered  by  the  Society.  Simi- 
lar appeals  are  now  made  from  California  and  Minnesota,  and 
others  will  follow  from  points  already  reached,  or  soon  to  be 
reached,  by  the  advancing  tide  of  emigration — and  they  will 
come  from  fields  where  thiS  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness 
are  in  earnest  conflict^  and  wnere  principles  are  at  stake,  which 
underlie  the  whole  structure  of  our  American  civilization  and 
of  Christianity  itself. 

Much  as  the  Society  has  accomplished,  it  is  painful,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  to  contemplate  its  present  rate  of  progress. 
Its  whole  work,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  might  be  done  up,  \j 
an  amount  equal  to  the  receipts  of  some  of  our  National  Socie- 
ties in  the  space  of  three  months.  Why  shall  it  not  speedily 
be  done?  A  single  church  has  undertaken  to  raise  $10,000, 
while  from  three  to  four  hundred  churches  contribute  to  tiie 
funds  of  this  Society  each  year.  Still  those  which  do  nothing,  or 
make  only  occasional  contributions,  are  lefl  by  the  thousand — 
while  to  allj  the  Society  acts  as  a  break-water  to  the  flood  of 
applications  that  would  otherwise  roll  in  from  the  Western  sea. 
Were  it  dissolved^  the  evils  from  which,  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  they  have  been  delivered,  would  at  once  return  upon 
them  with  redoubled  force.  A  twofold  motive  therefore  urges 
them  to  enable  the  Societv  to  prosecute  its  work  with  a  great- 
ly increased  vigor,  viz :  the  prevention  at  home  of  distracting' 
evils,  and  the  accomplishment  abroad  of  untold  good. 

A  number  of  individuals  have  already  done  much  more  for 

Particular  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  than  Mr.  Harvard 
id,  when  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  his  heart  at  Cambridge.  He 
commenced  tne  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  would  seem 
as  though  a  multitude  of  hearts  must  burn  to  complete  it  on  the 
Pacific.  The  past  history  of  the  Society  shows  conclusively, 
that  by  saving  expenditures  on  supernumerary  Institutions, 
and  securing  an  application  of  funds,  both  as  to  amount  and 
time^  that  shall  take  advantage  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
West,  and  produce  the  most  perfect  development  practicable  of 
its  resources,  it  is  entirely  in  tne  power  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
in  the  words  of  an  able  advocate  of  the  Society,  "to  go 'on 
sustaining  new  Colleges  as  they  are  needed,  and  where  they 
are  needed,  till  one  line  of  light,  branching  in  every  direction 
through  the  vast  valley  of  the  West,  shall  scale  the  Eocky 
Mountains  and  be  reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.'* 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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AblngtoD,  Mast.  IttCh #27  00 

Affawam ^5  00 

AiDaxiy,  N.  Y.  4cb  Praa.  Ch.  for  perma- 
nent fend  of  Wabaah  College ^  392  00 

Amherst,  Maas.  lat  Ch .T    18  31 

**     North,  Maaa.  in  parttocona. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Fiaher,  L.  if. 18  12 

AndoTer,  Haaa.  Chapel.  X 50  15 

"  "    OldSouth 76  77 

«•  •*    Weat 9  50 

Aahby,        **    in  full  of  acholarahip  in 

Wabash  CoUege  t25.  col.  f  10 35  00 

Anbom,  N.  Y.  lat,  Prea.  Ch 99  44 

"  "2d.     ••      "  25  00 

«•  «  "  Prof.  8.  M.  Hopkins- ...       7  00 

**  "  Weatem  Ed.  So.  balance 

In  Treasury  from  last  year 65  41 

Batavia  N.Y.,Jud£e  Tpicy,$10  othera.|25  35  00 

•Bcdford,N.H 20  33 

Berlin,  Ct.  Worthington  Soc 21  60 

Bethel,  *'  Dea.Seelye,tl0othera,f5  06.    15  06 
Bethlcm,  Ct.  in  part  to  const  Her.  A. 

O.  Loomia,  L.  M 88  37 

Beverly,  Maas.  Mr.  Trask 50 

Birmingham,  Ct  G.  W.  flhelton  #20, 

others,  #925 29  25 

Blanford,  Masa 17  64 

Bloomiield,  N.  J.  Prea.  Ch.,  A  Friend 

f  10.  J.  C.Baldwin,  #5,  others  635  93  50  93 
Boaton.  Maaa.  Salem  at  Ch. ;  of  which 
$30,  to  con.  Rcr.  E. 
Bcecher,  D.  D.,  L  M., 
and  $30  by  G.L.  Low, 
to  const  bimself  L.  M.  71  59 
M  M       Pine  Ft  Ch.  to  const 

■  Rer.  U.  M.  Dexter, 

L.M 8380 

M  M       Old  South,  to  const 

Rev.  6.  W.  BUigdon, 

L.M 72  16 

"  ««       BowdolnstCh 94  00 

•<  ••       ParkatCh.  of  which, 

$30,  to  con.  Rcr.  A.  L. 

M  •*       Stone,L.M 188  45 

Mt.  Vernon 182  00 

M  ««        Essex  stCh.  of  which 

$30  to  eonst.  Rev.  N. 
Adama,  D.D.,  L.M...  260  00 
A  Friend  in  Essex  st 

Soc SOOOO 

*•  «       Wm.   Appleton,  for 

per.  fund  of  111.  Col ...   100  00 
••  East,  '•      Maverick  Ch 36 


Boylaton,  Maaa. 14  89 

Bradford,  •*  of  which,  lao^  to  con. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Mo  CoUom, 
L.M.,and$30byGeo. 
Johnaon,  to  conat.  him- 

aelfaUM 9100 

BraintPee,    •'      1st  Ch 38  00 

Brattleboro^  Vt,  Mn.  Betsey  VanDom 

in  full  of  scholarship  in  111.  Col 25  00 

Bridgeport  Mass.  of  which  $30L  to  con. 

Dea.  Geo.  Sterling,  L.  M 33  11 

Brookflcld,  Maaa.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bragg. .      5  0$ 

BrookaeId,Ct 12  50 

Brookline,  Mass.  Harvard  Ch.  and  Soc .  83  23 
Brooklyn,  M.  Y.  lat  Prea.  Ch.  for  per. 
fund  of  Wabash  CoU 
$706,  MT*.FisherHowe 
for  a  acholarahip  in 
Wabaah  CoL  400. . .  1,108  00 
-  u  Plymouth  Ch.  &  A. 
Nichols,  on  professor* 
ahipinniCoI.$20,do, 

R.W.  Ropea,  $25, 45  00 

"       «•       3d  Prea.  Ch. 54  00 

Brooklyn,  Ct  for  Iowa  Col 83  00 

BurdcttN.  Y 9  45 

Burvllle,  Ct 2  00 

Cambridgeport,  Maaa.  1st  Ch 85  82 

Canaan,  Ct  Dr.  Wright 2  00 

Ctoenovia,N.  Y 48  83 

Charlestown,  Mass.  1st  Ch 65  72 

««  «•    Winthrop  Ch.  $126 

Mr.  O.  Frothingham, 
$100.  W.Carlton  $100 
E..P.  Mcln^re,  $100, 
for  per.  fd.lowa  Col  496  00 

Cheafaire,  Ct 90  10 

Chicopee,  Masa.  Ist  Ch 8  20 

Clinton,  Ct .55  10 

Colchester,Ct  of  which  $30  to  const.Mr. 

Ebcnezer  Carpenter,  L.M 39  3S 

Concord,  N.  H.  lat  and  South  Churchea 
for  per.  fund,  of  Wa- 
baah Col 238  00 

<•  w  South  Ch.  and  Soc.  to 
const  Rev.  P.  E.  Par- 
ker, L.  M 37  00 

«  "       1st  Con.  Ch.  in  full  to 

const  Rev.  N.  Bon  Ion 

D.  D..aL.M 21  11 

*  "       West 10  06 

Comiah,      "       L.  N.  Barnard,  in  full 
of  Schorp  in  Wittenberg  Col 85  00 
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CkyftUmd  VniHe.  N.  Y.  coITn. 10  60 

Dtalmiy,  Ct  mCh.  of  which  t30  con. 

DeiL  OUveretowe,  JUM...  48  69 
Darien,     «<  In  tiill  to  cona.  Rer.  E.  D. 

KliiBeT,  L.  M 9  50 

Denr.N.  U 86  71 

Dorcbeeter,  MaM.  for  per.  tad  Wabuh 

Col 161  00 

Dorer,  N.  H.  in  full  to  eon.  B.  T.  Par- 

aona,  L.  H 10  00 

DrakeMTille,  N.  J.,  A.  R-Rlggs  f  20  >  oth- 
ers f  10 30  00 

Eaat  Haddam,  Ct  to  conat  Rer.  laaac 

Paraonfl,L.  M 30  56 

EaatATon,       " 27  39 

EUlnaton,        •• 34  36 

Snfleld,  Maaa.  Benerolent  Aaa 100  00 

Eaaez,  Ct.  In  part  to  conat   Ker.  J.  A. 

Gallnp.L.  M 16  00 

Eaaez,  Maaa 38  00 

Exeter,  N.  H^  lat  Ch 10  00 

Fafarhaven,  Ct, 26  OS 

Fairbaren,  Maaa 39  33 

Farmington.  Ct 26  71 

Fitchbnxvh,  Haaa 40  00 

Framlngham,  **  40  00 

Gardner,  "  5  63 

Glouceater  Harbor,  Haaa 13  35 

Grafton,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rer.  Thomaa 

Biaooe,  L.  M 53  00 

Granby.       "       Con.  Cb 46  50 

GrantflUe,    "     to  oona.  M.  &  Scud- 

der,  L.  M 30  00 

Great  Banington,  Maaa.  D.  LeeTitt  $35; 
G.  L.  Granger,  E.  Doolittle,  D.  W. 
Beekwith,  C.  W.  Hopklna,  Ralph 
Taylor,  Mra.  P.  B.  Ivee,  Miaa  Kellogg, 
E.  Beekwith,  each,$5;  B.  W.Patterson 
$2;  G,  Mnnaon,$3;  D.  E,  Giddinga,  $3; 
Guy  Day,  $3;  M.  Roaaiter,  for  Pacific 

UniT.$3;J.  Sedgwick,t3 79  00 

Graenwioh,  Ct  lat  Ch.  in  part  to  cona. 

8.  K.  Ferrla,  L.  M SI  55 

"  "SndCb 98  20 

u  K  North,  to  cona.  Rer.  F. 

Monaon,  L.M 30  00 

Groton,  Maaa.  Evan.  Ch.  to  cona.  A.  E. 

HUdreth,MUea  Spanldii^ 

M.  D.,  Norman  Smith,  l£ 

.  D.,  and  Dea.  Jno.  S.  Ad- 

ama,  L.  Ma. 161  87 

Ororeland,  «' Eran.  Ch 54  60 

Hadley         *<  Gen.Ben.  8oa3d  Ch....  43  67 

**  " 17  00 

"  "latch 27  00 

Hartford,  Ct  Pearl  at  Ch.  in  part  for 
Scholarahip  In  Wabaah 

Col.  t300;  eolL  $96 396  00 

M  -    South  Ch.  perm't  fund 

Wabaah  Coll 83  00 

«i  ««    Centre  Ch.  T.  B.  Wil- 

liama  f  100;  F.  Parsons 

t35;  ColL  #73 198  00 

"  «    North  Ch 9104 

Harrard,  Maaa.  by  Dea.  R.  Wbitcomb, 
for  Knox  CoL  and  to  con. 

htBiaelfL.M 50  00 

BtTerfaiU,    "  Centre  at  Ch.  &  8oc.  to 
cona.  Hon.  £.  J.  M.  Hale 

aL.  M 8125 

Barw1nt«m,  Ct 14  67 

Hatfleld,MaaB 39  00 

Biaadale,    « 23  00 

Hbnia,N.H 46  79 

aoUiaCo]i»ilMa^latCoa.eh... 45  00 

4 


Bolland'a  Patent,  N.  Y.  colt 34  75 

Honeoye  Falla,       **  Prea.  Ch 13  50 

Huntington,  Maaa.  to  cona.  Rev.  W.  & 

CurtS,L.  M 30  00 

Ithaca,  N.Y.  IftPrea.  Ch 21  00 

JaJTrey,  N.  H.,  by  Rer.  L.  Tenney, ...        5  00 
Kent,     Ct,  Jno.  M.  Raymond  to  cona. 
him    L.    M.    $30;  coll. 

$28  31 58  31 

KlUingly,  "  Weatfield  Society 6  75 

Lancaater,  Maaa.,  to  cona.  Rev.  F.  B. 

DoeaL.  M. 30  00 

Lawrence,      "     lat  Ch.  to  cona.  Rer. 

H.  M.  Storra  L.  M..      37  15 
«  "     Perm'nt  fund  Wa- 

baahColl 293  00 

Leominster,    "     9  35 

Livonia,  N.  Y.,  Legacy  of  Miaa  Fowler 
for  Weetem  Education  Society,.. .      99  50 

Lowell,  Maaa.,  Appleton  at  Ch 86  50 

«  «*       JohnatCh.C.$10;a 

05;L.03 18  00 

«         «      KirkatCh. 33  34 

"         "      1st  Ch.  &  Soc'y, «8  71 

Lyme, N.H., 17  00 

Mancheater,    "     Franklin  at.  Ch....      36  56 

Marblehead  Maaa. 92  33 

Marcellua,N.  Y 17  75 

Medford,  Maaa.,  Mystic  Ch. 49  06 

"  "     2dCh. 3100 

Meridian,  N.  Y., 18  55 

Methuen,  Maaa.,  to    oona.    Vamum 

TylerL.M. 36  84 

Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Mra.  Anna  Robinaon,..        5  00 
Middleboro,  Masai,  Central  Cong.  Ch.       8  00 

"  "      1st  Par. 15  70 

Mlddletown,  Ct,  1st  Ch.,  of  which  030 
to  cons.  E.  G.  Hub* 

bardL.M. 90  50 

«•  <*    3d  Ch.    Rer.  J.  L.       8  00 

Dudley, 

«<  <i    1^  Church,  Hon.  8. 

Rusaell,  achp.  in 
Webaah  ColL  0400 ; 
others  ibrperman'nt 

fund,  063, 463  00 

Milford,  Maaa., 96  85 

Monaon      ••     47  46 

Mount  Caf  mel,  Ct,  in  pert  to  cona. 

Rer.  D.  H.  Thayer  L.  M- 17  00 

Naahua,  N.  H.,  Rer.  Mr.March'a  Socy.     54  51 
"  "      for  perma*nt  fund  of 

Wabaah  College 360  00 

«  *<     Rer.  J.  M.    £llia    un 

acct  achp.  in  Wittenberg  Coll 25  00 

Newbury,  Maaa.,  lat  Ch. 23  41 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Rev.  W.  Bradley 5  00 

NewCanaan,  Ct., 12  95 

Newburyport,  Maaa.,  (Belleville)  to 
cons.  Dea.  A. 
W.  Miltimore, 
Joshua  Hale,  &. 
Mrs.  Sarah  W. 
Hale,  L.  Ma...    185  53 

II  ii      North  Ch. 34  75 

New  Hartford,  Ct 15  03 

New  Hayen,       "  Henry  White,  Esq. 

lTea.'05;  Dr.  Bish- 
op, 05,  for  perm'nt 
fiindinnLColL..    110 
•  "  Centre  Ch.    Pro! 

Salisbury,  0100; 
Mra.  A.  SalUbmy, 
030$    H.    White, 
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$90;W.  Boatwick, 

taO;  coir n  $10(1,..    276  00 

.   New  Haren,  CL   Yale  College 45  00 

««  *•     North  Ch.,T.  BiBh- 

op,  $25;  W.  South- 
worth,  $10 ;  coll'n, 

$78  75. 113  75 

"  "  Chapel  •tCh.coll,      46  75 

«*  "  College  Bt  Ch.,...      35  02 

New  Haven,  N.  Y., 14  00 

New  London,  Ct,  Wm.  C.  Crump, 
$40,  to  cons,  him 
L.M.;  coll'n  $106,    146  00 
"  «   2d  Ch.,  Tho».  W. 

Williams,  $25  ;N. 
P.  Haven,  in  full 
to  cons,    him  L. 
BL,$15;colU$34,      74  00 
New  MUibrd,       •*  to  cons.  Rer.  D. 

Murdock,  Jr.,  L.  M 37  38 

Newton,  Mass.,  Elliot  Ch.  and  Soc. . .  65  00 
New  York  City,  Mercer  st.  Ch.  Mrs. 
A.Bronson,  $20;  Miss 
Warner,  $IU;  J.  J. 
Griffln.$:) ;  B.  F.  But- 
ler, $50;  Chas.  But* 
ler,  $10 ;  C.  Smith, 
$20;  J.  B.  Sheffield, 
$20;G.B.DeForest, 
$25 ;  I.  P.  Crosby, 
$10;  W.  G.  Bull, 
$25:  G.  3V.  Snow. 
$5;k.BigcIow,$30; 
A.  O.  Phelps,  $250; 

others,  145  35, 623  35 

«•  "     14th  St  Pres.  Ch 118  12 

««  "  13th  St.  Pros.  Ch.  for 
perm'nt  fund  of  Wa- 
bash Coll 135  00 

u  u     Seventh  Pres.  Ch.  for 

Krmn't  fund  of  Wa- 
ihColl 155  05 

<*  "     Individuals  in  cong. 

at  B' way  Tabernacle 
fbr  perm'nt  fund  in 

IlLColL 116  00 

M  "     Edward  Crary,  $20, 

W.  8.  Gilman,  for  Wittenberg  OolL 
$25  ;  Birs.  W.  S.  Gilman,  for  Ger- 
man Erang.  Mo.  Coll.  $25 ;  Rev.  J. 
M.Lewis,  $10;  S.  M.  Beckley  fur 

perm'nt  fund  of  111.  Coll.  $r>0, 130  00 

Norfolk,        Ct,  Rev.  Jos.  Eldridge,    100  00 

"  "    37  43 

NorthHaren,"    1134 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Ist  Ch 71  04 

•<  <*     Edwards'  Ch.  to 

eons.  Rer.  Gordon  Hall  L.  M. 30  00 

Norwalk,  Ct,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

««  "   W.  8.  Lockwood  L.  M.      60  50 

Norwich,     *«   lstCh.inpart 19  61 

••  *«   9d.Ch.  individuals....      2100 

w  "   Main    st   Ch.,   W.  A. 

BooUngfaam,  $25 ;  2  individuals,  $2,     27  00 

Mortii  Andover,  Blaaa.,....: 16  00 

Northboro,  "     to  cons.  Rev.  8. 

a  Ashley  L.  M.     37  00 
North  Brookfield,  <•     Ezra    Bachel- 

ler,  Esq.,  L.  M. 3100 

Orange,  N.  J.  1st  Pret.  Ch.  for  per- 
manent fund  of  Wabash 

CoUege 187  00 

<•       «    9d   Church,    A   Friend 

12  51 ;  others,  80  05 99  56 

PeppereU  Maaa 94  37 


Pern,  BCaas.    Wm.    Wetmore,   $5; 
others,  $7 

PhUadelphia,  3d  Pres.  Church,  for 
permanent  fiind  of  Wa- 
bash CoUe^re 

"  1st  Pres.  Church,  Rev. 
A.  Barnes,  $25;  A. 
FuUerton,  $25;  J.  M. 
Atwood  $15 ;  8.  U.  Per- 
kins, Mrs.  E.  WUson,  8. 
Paul,  J.  W.PauU.  Bay- 
ard, A.  R,  Perkin8,G.  F. 
Dale,  I.  8.  Kneedler,  J. 
B..  G.  PhiUer,  T.  Hill, 
$10  each ;  N.  8.  Hart, 
T.  Biddle,  B.  Smith, 
J.  R.  Campbell,  L. 
Johnson,  G.  8.  Ben- 
son, T.  Roney,  Mrs. 
G.  R.  GemmUl,  $5 
each;  Mrs.  M.  Bur- 
roughs, $7;  Cash,  $6.. 
"  Calvary  Church,  J.  A. 
Brown,  $50;  M.  W. 
Baldwin,  $50;  H.  J. 
Williams,  $15;  B.Tred- 
erick,  A.  A.  Burt,  E.  W. 
Lewis,  W.Raiguel.  $10 
each ;  J.  C.  Donnell,  J. 
W.  Billings,  J.  O.  Ew- 
Ing,  W.  G.  Morehead, 
T.  C.  Lewis,  8.  H.  Nor- 
ris,  T.  J.  First  W.  B. 
Hushes,  £.  McElroy, 
Casn,  $5  each;  John 
Gulliver,  $15. 

Plttsford,  N.  Y.  ColL 

Pitufleld,    Mass.,  Individuals  in  1st 
Ch.  $19;  Rev,  H.  Humphrey,  $2.. 

Plrmouth,  Ct,  £.  Langdon,$10 ;  Coll. 

Plymouth  Hollow,'  CtV.V.V.* '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Portland,  Me.  3d  Ch.  to  cons.  Dea.  W. 

Storer,  and  Hon.  J.  M. 

Wood,  L.  Ms 

««         "  2d  Ch.  to  cons.    Hon. 

Elipht.  Greeley,  L.  M... 

«<         "   High  st  Ch.  to  cons. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Chickoring, 

D.  D.,  aL.  M. 

Pougfakeepsie,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch.  J.  W. 

Wheeler,  $10 ;  others,  $55 

Providence,  R.  L  for  Illinois  College, 
A.  C.  Barstow,  Ab- 
ner  Gay,  Jr.  L.  P. 
Child,  H.N.  Slater, 
£.  Carrington,  Eli- 
sha  Dyer,  M.  B. 
Ives,  andR.  H.  Itcs, 
$60  each ;  Benjamin 
White,  David  An- 
drews, $30  each... 
w  M    Beneficent  Ch.BenJ. 

Dyer,  in  full  ofschp. 
In  Wabash  College, 
$25;C'lvinDean,to 
coos,  self  a  L.  M. 
$30;  others,  $69... 
«<  ••    Central  Church,  Ab- 

ser  Gay,  Jr.  in  full 
echp.of$100inWa. 
bash  College.  $25 ; 
other  subscr'ns,  $81 
•«  M    Richmond  st  Ch... 

••  •<    High  ft.  Ch^  A.  a 


12  00 
960  00 


828  00 


220  00 
11  50 

2100 

25  34 
96  00 


70  68 
39  00 

33  58 
65  00 


480  00 


194  00 


106  00 
98  00 
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Barstow  In  full  of 
Bchp.  in  Iowa  Coll..  25  00 
Profideuce,  R.  L,  S.  Adams,  85;  Re. 
•olved  Waterman, 
f  5 ;  Mn.  Hope  Ires, 
on  schp.  in  Wabash 
College.   #25;      S. 

B«rdwtll,f2 37  00 

Randolph,  Maaa. 26  47 

Reading,        '•     Betheada  Ch. 27  00 

Richmond,    "     By   two    ladiea   to 
cons.  Rer.  Chaa.  S.  Renshaw  L.  M.      90  00 

Ridgefield  Ct. 15  65 

Rockport,  Mass. 25  00 

Rozboxy,      ••     ElliotCh. 72  11 

Salem,  "     A  Lady  to  cons.  Rev. 

Jaa.  O.  Murray  L.  M.      30  OQ 

Sandlsflcld,  "     22  00 

Saybrook,  Ct  in  full  to  cons.  Rer.  S. 

M.  Call  L.  M ^...      24  00 

Simabory.CL 9  00 

Sharon,       "  11  00 

Shirley,  Mass. 3  00 

Sheffield,    *'  Estate  of  Orrin  Bills  in 
full  of  schp.  in  Wittenberg  College, 

f  25 ;  Rer.  J.  Bradford,  f  10 35  00 

Sherbttm,N.  Y 44  00 

S.  Egrem't,  Mass.,  D.  Dalzell  $12  50 ; 

Mrs.  N.    K.  BUla 

•12  50.  on  schp.  in 

Wittenberg  Coll. ; 

others  tie  50....      43  50 

Bonthfield,       "     Dea.  Lorin  Htmibf 

'•  «     fl2  50;    Dea.     J. 

«'  "     N.  Collier,  $12  50, 

in  full  of  one-half 

achp.,  $50, 25  00 

*'  "     Zenaa  Rhodes,  for 

Jiious  student  in 
IL  College,  $13; 
Rev.    Otis    Lorn* 

bard,  do.,  $6, 19  00 

Sontbport,  Ct.  to  cons.  Rev.  S.  J.  M. 

MerwinL.M. 30  00 

South  Uadley,  Mass.,  to  constitute  E. 

Y.SwiflL.M: 33  55 

South  Norwalk.  Ct.  to  cons.  Dea.  S. 
G.  ForriB  L.  M.  $30  65;  Rev.  D.  Piatt 

to  cons.:hiinaeif  L.  M.  $30 60  65 

Southampton,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  S. 

C.  StrongL.  M 30  08 

South  Orange,  N.J 12  00 

South  Wilbraham,  Mass 6  00 

Springfield,  Mass.,  North  Ch.  indiv'ls,       4  75 

"  "     HUl 14  32 

"  "     South  Ch 33  00 

Springport,  N.  Y.  Meth.  Ch 2  13 

Stanwlch,  Ct  to  eons.  Rev.  D.  G.  Jea- 

aup  L.  M 30  67 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to 
cons.  Dan'l  R. 
WUliams  L.  M..      41  00 

Stoneham,         "       3  00 

Sudbury,  "       39  25 

SennettN.Y. 10  00 

Sunderland,  Maaa.,  to  cons.  Rev.  L.  D. 

Clark  L.M. 37  00 

Sutton,  "      Ist  Cong.  Ch.  to 

cons.  Rev.  Geo.  Lyman  L.  M. 38  00 

Srracuse,  N.  Y.,  1st  Prec  Ch.  coU. ...      30  13 

TNswkabury,  Mass 20  59 

Townaend,        **  to  cons.  Danl  Ad- 
ams and  Mrs.  Noah  Ball  L.  Mt.....      8130 

Troy.N.Y.latPrcsLCh 80  18 

"       **    Ch.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Small«j 


for  permanent  fund  Wa* 

bash  Coll 227  00 

Tmmansburg,  N.  Y 31  38 

Trumbull,  Ct 11  00 

UUca,  N.  Y.  Dutch  Ret  Ch. 8  00 

"         "     IstPrea.  Ch. 54  00 

Vernon,        Ct,  Aaron  Kellogg,  $20 ; 
Allyn  Kellogg,  $10; 

coll.  $63  31, 93  31 

Wallingford,  "   A  Friend 2  00 

Ware  VUlage,  Maaa. 45  60 

Washington,  Ct,  Cong.  Ch.  of  which 
$10  in  fiill  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Logan 

to  con.  heraelf  L.  M. 25  00 

Wayland,  Maaa 26  54 

Weak  Amesbury,      •<    to  cona.  Rev. 
Leonard  Tbompaon  and  Dea.  Alfred 

£.  Goodwin  L.  Ma. 78  50 

Weat  Bloomfield,  N.  J 18  80 

Weatborc,  Maaa.,  Evan.  Ch 49  50 

"  ••      Legacy  of  D. 

H.  Forbea....      75  00 

West  Boylston,      '«      15  00 

West  Cambridge, "      55  73 

Westford,  "      to    cons.  Rev. 

Tboa.  Wilson 

L.M. 32  00 

Weatbrook,  Ct 7  00* 

Westfleld,  Mass. 67  00 

West  Haven,   Ct 13  Off 

WestMeriden,  '" 25  Off 

Westminster,  Maaa 8  71 

West  Newbury,  *'  2d  Ch.  &  Soc'y  to 
cona.  J.  C.  Carr,  Esq.,  S.  C.  Noycs, 

and  L.  A.  Emery  L.  Ms 95  63 

Weatport  Ct,  R.  Winslow, 10  00 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass 10  OQ 

»  "  "     BenJ.  Cone, 

In  full  for 
achp.  in  III. 

Coll. 25  00> 

West  Springfield,     •<     of  which  $30 

cons.  Rev.  T.  H.  Hawks  L.  M. 52  9&; 

Wethersfield,  Ct,  in  full  to  cons.  Dea. 

R.  A.  Robbins  L.  M, 29  79' 

Williamsburgh,  Mass., 8  45' 

WillUmstown,       "     19  75: 

Winchendon,  '*  3d  payment  on 
schp.  by  Mrs. 
Goading  &  oth- 
ers       25  00- 

Winchester,  «      134  77 

Winchester,  Ct,  Rev.  Fred'ck  Marsh,        2  00- 
Wolcotvillc,    "  in  full  to  cona.  Rev. 

8.  T.  ScelyeL.  M...      22  50 
Woodbury,     "  let  Ch.  to  cona.  N. 

B.  Smith,  Esq.  L.  M.      31  84 
"            "  North  Ch.,  in  part..      10  92 
Worcester,    Mass.,    Ichabod   Wash- 
burn     100  00 

"  «'         Ist  Par 33  58 

«•  "        Calvin  Ch. 44  20 

«•  "        D.  Whitcomb,  of 

which    $50   for 

Iowa  Coll 75  00 

"  "        Union    Ch.,    of 

which  $60,  by 
Albert  Curtis  to 
cona.  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Cutler  and 
himaelfL.  Ms...  125  50^ 
Wrenthjun,       **       to  cona.  Rev.  C. 

Hitchcock,  L.  M. 39  00 

Proceeda  of  aolea  of  landa .^.1,299  00' 

$19,021  177 
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MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.* 


Abbott,  Her.  Joseph,  Bererlj,  Mbm. 
Abbott,  ReT.  J.  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  John  R.,  Goiuam,  Me. 
Adams,  R«v.  G.  W.,  Conway,  Mass. 
Adams,  DanleL  M.  D.,  Keene,  M.  H. 
Adams,  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Daniel.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rer.  John  R.,  Gorham,  Me. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medwav,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rot.  l<iehemlah,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Allen,  Rev.  Henir,  Wavland,  Mass. 
Anderson,  Francis  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Anderson,  Rev.  C,  Bennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Rev.  D.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
Anketell,  John,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Appleton,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Applefeon,  Thomas.  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Anns,  Rev.  Clifford  S..  Ridgeburv,  N.  Y. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct 
Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Chester,  N.  H. 
Ashley,  Rev.  Samuel,  Northboro,  Mass. 
Atwater,  Rev.  Lyman  H.,  D.  D.,Princeton,  N.J. 
Atwater,  Elihu,  New  Haven.  Ct 
Austin,  Rev.  David  R.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Averill,  Bev.  James,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Salisbury,  Mass. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W., 
Baldwin,  Miss.  Emily  C,     »         » 
Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Abram  E.,  Cornwall,  Ct 
Ball,  Mrf.  Noah,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Barbour,  James  G.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Barrows,  Bev.  William,  Grantville,  Mass. 
Bnllard,  Bev.  Charles  H.,  Rockville,  Ct 
♦Barrett  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 
Bateheller,  Ezra,  Sen.,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Dover,  N.  H.  ' 

Barstow,  Bev.  Z.  S.,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Barnes,  Rev.  William,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Range,  Henrr,  New  York  City. 
Baker,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Bardwell,  Bev.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Mass. 
Bassett  B.  M.,  Birmingham,  Ct 
'Bates,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.  D.,  Dudley, 


Beard,  Dea.  A.  E.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Beecher,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  South  Beadine^  Mass. 
Beecher,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Maan 
Benedict  Rev.  Edward,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
Benedict  Jesse  W.,  New  York  City. 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel,  Little  Compton,  R.  L 
Bigelow,  Richard,  New  York  City. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haven.  Ct 
Bissell,  Rev.  E.  B.  S.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
Bissell,  Edward  C,  Norfolk,  Ct 
Boutell,  James,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bond.  Bev.  Alvan,  D.  D.,  Norwich.  Ct 
Bostwick,  William,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Bowers,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  Maes. 
Buckingham,  Dea.  Wm.  A.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Bullock,  Bufus,  Royalston.  Mass. 
BuUard,  Bev.  Ebenczer  W.,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  Harriet  N.,  "         " 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  G.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Burnham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rov.  Ebenczer,  D.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  AbigaU  B., 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  George,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  New  York  City, 
Burke,  Edmund,  Conwav,  Mass. 
Burnham,  Dea.  Francis,  Eiasex,  Mass. 
Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson  J.,  Belolt  Wis. 
Blodget  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawtucket  R.  L 
Blackington,  William,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Blackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Blackler,  Miss  Lucia,  " 

Blagden,  Rev,  G.  W.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blanchard,  Rov.  Amos,  Meridcn.  N.  H. 
Blinn,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Tccumsen,  Mich. 
Braman,  Rev.  Isaac,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Briscoe,  Rev.  Thomas  C,  Grafton,  Mass. 
Brown,  Captain  Eleazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
"Brown,  Ebenezer,  Rinffe,  N.  H. 
Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milford,  Ct 
Brainerd,  Rev.  D.  &,  Lyme,  Ct 
Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Halifax,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Rov.  James,  Sheffield,  Mass. 
Breed,  Rev.  WUUam  J.,  Providence,  B.  L 
Brickett  Harry.  Merrimack,  N.  H. 
Briggs,  Rev.  William  T.,  North  Andover, 
Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 


*  Thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  constltatea  the  donor  a  Life  Member. 
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Brawn,  L«ke  Hm  Boston*  MaM. 
Brown,  Mn.  Cynthia,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Brownell,  Dea.  Stephen  C,  MUford,  MaM. 
Bxigham,  Rev.  C.  A.  G.,  Enfield,  Ct. 
Bryant,  Dea.  Aaron,  8oath  Reading,  Maas. 
Capen,  Mrs.  Edmund  M.,  Framlngnam,  Maaa. 
Capron,  William  C,  Uxbridffe,  Maaa. 
Carr,  J.  C,  Weat  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Oarrmgton,  Edward,  Eaq.,  ProWdenoe,  R  I. 
Caninffton,  Mra.  Lorania,  '*  " 

Carruthera,  Rer.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Carpenter,  Daniel,  Poxboro,'  Maaa. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  Eber,  Soothbridgc,  Maaa. 
Carpenter,  Ebenexer,  Colcheater,  Ct. 
Carter,  Calvin  H.,  Waterbury,  Ct 
Cady,  Rer.  Daniel  R,  Weatboro',  Maaa. 
Cady,  Mraw  Harriet  a,        "  « 

Cary,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster,  Maaa. 
Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H.     % 
Colbum,  Rev.  Bl  M.,  South  Dedbam,  Maaa. 
Cole,  Mra.  Sarah  J.,  (Jxbridge,  Maaa. 
Condit,  RcT.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Cone,  Ephraim,  Geneaee,  N.  Y. 
Collina,  Rer.  G.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
CoUine,  Truman  D..  Cortland ville,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Beth  B.,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  T.  G.,  Monaon,  Maaa. 
Cordley,  Rer.  Christopher  M.,Randolph.,Maaa. 
Cowlea,  ReT.  Auguatna  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y, 
Cook,  Rer.  Sylveater,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Coe,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  Danbury,  Ct 
Cutter,  Seth,  Pelham.  N.  K, 
Cutter,  Misa  Abiah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Glastenbury,  Ct 
Champlin,  John  H..  Eaaex,  Ct 
Champlin,  Charlea  C,  Eaaex,  Ct 
Cheater,  Rev.  Charlea  U.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Choate,  David,  Easex,  Maaa. 
ChUd,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  Caatleton,  Vt 
Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Cblpman,  Rev.  R.  Manning,  Guilford,  Ct 
Chipman,  Mra.  Mary  Harriaon,    "        ** 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Clark,  Rev.  fienj.  P.,  North  Chelmsford,  Maaa. 
Clark,  William  lliomaa,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Point,  Ct 
Clark.  Rev.  Clinton,  Ridgptield,  C;t 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntingdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Reading,  Maaa. 
Clark,  Rev.  Rufua  W.,D.  D.,Ea8t  Boston, Maaa. 
Clark,  Rev,  P.  K.,  HinadQle,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  James  R,  Egremont  Maaa. 

Clements,  Moses,  Worcester,  Maaa. 

Coit,  Samuel,  Norwalk,  Ct 

*Crowell,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Eaaex,  Mass. 

Croaa,  Rev.  Joseph  W,,  West  Boylston.  Maaa. 

Craig,  Rev.  Wheelock.  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 

Crane,  Rev.  James  B.,  Middletewn,  Ct 

Clark,  Rev.  Lewla  F.,  Whitinaville,  Maaa. 

Condit,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Crary,  Edward,  New  York  City. 

Crawford,  Rev.  Robert,  North  Adama,  Maaa. 

Creasy,  Albert  P.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Crump,  William  C,  Esq.,  New  London,  Ct 

Currier,  William  J.,  Belleville,  Mnsa. 

Curtia,  Rev.  Wm.  B.,  Harwinton,  Ct 

Cuahing,  Rev.Chriatopher,  N.Brookfield.Maas. 

*Cutler,  Rev.  Lyman,  Newton  Comer,  Maaa. 

Cutter,  Stephen,  Esa,  Winchester,  Maaa 

Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 

Davia,  John,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Damon,  Dea.  Edgar,  Reading,  Mass. 

Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Dana,  Miaa  Anna  H.,  "  " 


Dana,  Miaa  Sarah  E.,  Marblehead,  Maas. 
Dame,  Mrs.  Eliza  E.,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Dashiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  8tockbridge,Ma8a. 
Davidaon,  Dea.  Willam,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,New  Haven,  Ct 
Day,  Aaron,  Weat  Springfield,  Maaa. 
Day,  Dea.  Albert  Boaton,  Mass. 
Day,  Rev.  P.  B.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 
Day,  Rev.  8.  Milla,  Hammondsport,N.  Y. 
De  Forrest,  Erastus  L.,  Watertown,  Ct 
Dexter,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Boaton,  Masa. 
Diehe,  Rev.  George,  Easton,  Pa. 
Dimmick,Rev.  L.  F  ,  D.D.,Newburyport,Ma8i. 
Dickinaon,  Rev.  Joel  L.,  PUinviUe,  Ct.  ^ 

^Dickinson,  Rev.  Charlea,  Birmingham,  CL 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Erastus,  Colchester,  Ct. 
Dickinson,  Mias  Caroline,  Templeton,  Maae. 
Dill,  Rev.  James  H.,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 
Doe,  Rev.  Franklin  B.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Dodge,  WUliam  A.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Downs,  Rev.  Charlea  A,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Dowse,  Rev.  Edmund,  Sherburne,  Mass. 
Dttffield,  Rev.  George,  iun.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunning,  Rev.  Richard,  Huron,  N.  Y. 
Dunham,  Rev.  H.  R.,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Edward  S.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Dwight,  Rev.  William  T.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Eaton,  Thomaa,  Fitehburgli,  Mass 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  Q.  A.,  Andover,  Maaa. 
Edwards,  Rev. Jonathan, Wobum  Centre, Maaa. 
Edwards,  Mra.  Frances  8..    "  "         •* 

Ellis,  Charlea,  Uxbridge,  Maaa. 
Eldridge,  Rev.  Azariab,  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 
*Ellia,  Rev.  John  M.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Elwood,  Rev.  D.  M.,  Southborough,  Mass. 
Emeraon,  Rev.  Brown,  Northumberland,  Pa. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
*  Emerson,  Rev.  John  B.  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit,  VVia. 
Emery,  L.  A.,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Everett  Mra.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
*Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fitchburgh,  Maas. 
Famham,  Dea.  Jedediah,North  Andover, Maaa. 
Parrar,  Samuel,  Andover,  Mass. 
Ferris,  Stephen  G.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Feaaenden,  Rev.  Thomaa  K.,  Ellington,  Ct. 
Feseendcn,  Mrs.  N.  C,  "  " 

Field,  J.,  West  Cambridge,  Masa. 
Fitz,  Jeaae  R ,  Candia,  N.  H. 

Finley,  Samuel,  Acworth,  N.  H. 

Flake,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newburyport,  Maas. 

Fitz,  Rev.  Daniel,  lapwich,  Maas. 

*Fiake,  Rev.  Elisha,  VVrentham,  Maas. 

Fiske,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  New  Braintree,Maaa. 

Fiake,  John  P.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
I  Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 

Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Catharine  P.,  "        " 

Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H.,  D.  D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

^Foster,  Rev.  Thomas,  Andover,  Mass. 

Fox,  Rev.  William  A.,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 

Furman,  Bev.  Charles  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  Ezra  W.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

French,  Jonathan,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

French,  Jonathan,  Braintrce,  Mass. 

Furber,  Rev.  D.  L.,  Nowton  Centre,  Mass. 

Gage,  Abel,  Pelham,  N.  H. 

Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Maas. 

Gay,  Abner,  jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gelston,  Rev.  Maltby,  Ruahville,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.  D.,  W.  Newton,  Maaa. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Walllngford,  Ct 

Goldsmith,  Rev.  Alfred,  South  Ablngton,  MaM. 
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Goldsmith,  Rev.  Benjamin  M.,  Bellonm  N.  Y. 
•Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D.,  HoUis,  N.  IL 
*Gordoo,  Mrs.  Charlotte  fl.,        "        " 
Gott,  Dca.  Jabez  R.,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  S.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Goodrich,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  Biugbamton,  N.  Y. 
Goodwin,  VVilliam,  Belleville,  Maat. 
Goodwin,  Dea.  Alfred,  West  Ameebury,  Mass. 
Gould,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  Biddeford,  Me. 
Guernsey,  Rev.  Jesse,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Gravea,  Rufus  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Graves,  Rev.  Nathaniel  D..  Allen's  Grove.Wis. 
Grant,  John,  New  York  City, 
Greely,  Bcv.  S.  a  N.,  Great  Barrinffton,  Mass. 
•Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Gregg,  Rev.  Hiram,  Younsstown,  N.  Y. 
Gri^fSfs,  Rev.  Leverctt,  Milbury,  Mass. 
Gulliver,  Rev.  John  P.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Hale,  Hon.  E.  J.  M.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hale,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Hale,  Joshua,  Belleville,  Mass. 
Hall,  Rev.  E.  Edwin,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Hall,  Rev.  Gordon,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Halstcad,  M.  O.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Halstead,  EnosJ.,    '*  " 

*Hamb1ct,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Lnureniine,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
Hartwell,  Jeptha  R.,  Groton,  Moss. 
Hartwell,  Mrs.  Betsey.    ♦•  •• 

Hawks,  Rev.  T.  F.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hawkea,  Elisha  S.,  M.  D.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
*Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Hazen,  Mrs.  Martha  V.,        '«  <« 

Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Hastings,  Rev.  Parsons,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 
Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  Bangor,  Me. 
Hanford,  Thomas  C,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D,  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Havens,  H.  P.,  Esq ,  New  London,  Ct. 
Hawley,  Rev.  Charles,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
Heard,  G.  W.,  Ipswich.  Maes. 
Heck.  Rev.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hildreth,  E.  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Hill,  Asa,  Athol.  Mass. 
Hitchcock,  Charles  P.,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Higgins,  Dea.  Timothy,  Southington,  Ct. 
Hincks,  John  W.,  Bridgej)ort,  Ct 
Hoffarth,  Rev.  William,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
HoUey,  Alexander  L.,  Salisbury,  Ct 
Borton,  Rev.  Francis,  West  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Howe,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Methuen.  Mass. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Esther,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Hosford,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  Oliio. 
Hosford,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  "         " 

Hosford,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henij  B.,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Miss  Hannah,  "  " 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,  Willinmstown.Ms. 
Hoppin,  Rev.  James  M.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Hoy  t  James  Phillips,  West  Coventry,  N.  Y. 
Hoyt,  Ezra,  Norwidk,  Ct 
Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  B.,  South  Reading,  Mass. 
•Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leominster,  Maes. 
Hubbard,  E.  G.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Hubbell,  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  Ct 
Hurd,  Charles,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Huttcr,  Rev.  E.  W.,  PhUadelphU,  Pa. 
•Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Hurlbut  Samuel,  Winchester.  Ct 
•Hurlbut,  Rev.  R.  L.,  Castile,  N.  Y. 
Hunt  Rev.  Daniel,  Pomfret  Ct 
Huggins,  Rev.  Morrison,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
Hyde,  Rev.  WiUiam  A.,  Westbiook,  Ct 


Idn,  Rev.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Idc,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  ••  " 

Ingalls,  Dea.  Joseph  F.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Jackson,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
James,  Rev.  Horace,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  Rev.  A,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Jennings,  Rev.  Isaac,  Bennington,  Vt 
Jcsup,  Rev.  H.  G.,  Stanwich,  Ct 
Jewel t  Rev.  William  R.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Jewett,  Rev.  Leonard,  UolUs,  N.  H. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass. 
Johnson,  George,  Bradford-  Mess. 
Jones,  Rev.  E.  C,  Soutbington,  Ct 
Jones,  Rev.  W*arren  G.,  Horwinton,  Ct 
Judd,  Rev.  Gideon  N.,  D.  D.,Montgomery,N.Y. 
Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Judson,  James,  jr.,  Norwalk.  Ct 
Kelley,  Rev.  George,  Haverhill.  Mass. 
Kellogf?,  Rev.  E.  M.,  Mason  VUlnge,  N.  H. 
Kendall.  Rev.  Henry,  KastBIuomtield,N.  Y. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Sophronia,         "  " 

Kendall,  Rev.  S.  C,  Webster,  Mass. 
Kellogg,  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Kellogs,  Rev.  Lewis,  Owego,N.  Y. 
Kimball,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moses,  Weathersfield,  Vt 
Kimball,  MUs  Ellen  Maria,  Chiremont  N.  H. 
King,  General  Benjamin,  Abington,  Mass. 
King,  Rev.  Rufus,  Jamestown,  N.  J. 
Kingman,  Abncr,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kinnev,  Rev,  Ezra  D.,  Darien,  Ct 
Kirk.  Rev.  E.  N.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rittredge,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Knifiin,  Georse  W.,  West  Stockbrldge,  Mass. 
Knox,  Rev.  VVilliam  E.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Hatfield,  Mass. 
Knight  ^^f^  Daniel,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  A.,  East  Windsor,  Ct 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,        "        " 
Lawrence.  Dea  Curtis,  Groton,  Mass. 
LamBon,  Nathaiel,  Sbelburnc  Falls,  Mase. 
Lapsley,  David,  Philadeliihia,  Pa. 
*  Lathi-op,  8.  Peari.  M.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Law,  William,  Cheshire,  Ct 
Law,  William,  jr.,    "        ♦' 
Law,  John  Elliot     "        " 
Lathrop.  IloUieter,  Brockport  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipswich,  N  H. 
Learned.  Rev.  Robert  C,  Cantcrbuiy,  Ct 
Leavitt  Rev.  Jonathan,  Providen<^,  R.  I. 
Leavitt  David,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lefavour,  Amos,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Lewis,  Dea.  Oliver,  Southington,  Ct 
Lewis,  William  K.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Leete,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Windsor,  Ct 
Linsley,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
Little,  Dea.  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Little,  Jo^iah.  E^q.,  Newburyport  Mass. 
Locke.  William  D.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Peter,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Lockwood,  William  8.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Logan,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Washington,  Ct 
*'Lord,  Nathaniel,  jr.  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Lord,  Rev.  Edward,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Lovett  John,  2d.,  Bfverly,  Mass. 
Low,  G.  S.,  Boston,  Ma^is. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry,  G..  Poucrhkeepsic,  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Washmgton,   Ct 
Lyman,  George  Richnrds,        ••  •' 

Lyman,  Rev.  George,  Sutton,  Mass. 
Me  Call,  Rev.  Salmon,  Old  Saybrook.  Ct 
Mc  Collom,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Mc  Lean,  Rev.  Charles  B.,  Collinsville,  Ct 
Mallory,  Mrs.  Charles.  Norwalk,  Ct 
Manning,  Rev.  Jacob  M.,  Medford,  Mass. 
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Mwti]i,R«T.  CharlM,  New  York  CItj. 

*Manb,  Darid,  Haverhill,  MaM. 

Marrln,  Re^.  SylrannsT.,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 

Marrin,  Rev.  £1  P.,  Medford.  Mass. 

MattooD,  Rev.  Charles  N.,  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 

Maglll,  Rev.  8.  W.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Mather,  Rev.  WUliam  L..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Means,  Rev.  John  O.,  East  Medway,  Mass. 

Mellville,  Mrs.  Betsey,  JalTrey,  N.  H. 

Merrill,  Washington,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Merwin,  Rev.  S.  J.  M.,  Sonthport,  Ct 

l£iller,  Rev.  Jacob  6.,  Harwinton,  " 

Miles,  Rev.  James  E  Chsrlestown,  Mass. 

Miltmore,  Dea. Andrew  W..Ncwburyport,Mai8, 

Moen,  Philip  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Moore  Rev.  James  D.,  Clinton,  Ct 

Mordough,  Rev.''James,  Hamilton,  Mass. 

Monroe,  Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Morse,  Rev.  Jason,  Brirofield,  Mass. 

Mowry.  Richard  D.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Munson,  Rev.  Frederick,  N'tii  Greenwich,  Ct 

Mnrdock,  Rev.  David,  New  Milford,  Ct 

Murray,  Rev.  James  O.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  GrecnSeld,  N.  U. 

McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  "  " 

McHara:.  Rev.  Wm.  N.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nash,  Dea.  £.  T.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 

Nason,  Rev.  Ellas,  NaUck,  Mass. 

Neill,  Rev.  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Neill,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.,     "  « 

Nelson,  Jonathan  H.,  Shrewsbu^,  Mass. 

*NewhaIl,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Koyes,  Rev.  James,  Higganum,  Ct. 

Koyes,  S.  C,  West  Newbury.  Mass. 

Northrup,  Rev.  B.  F.  Griswold,  Ct 

*01msted.  Rev.  Wm.,  Mason  Village*  N.  H. 

Oroott.  Rev.  John,  Hartford.  Ct 

Osgood,  Rev.  Bam'l,  D  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Pa«e,  Rev.  Benjamin  S.,  Durham  Centre,  Ct 

Paine,  Rev.  Albert,  West  Amesbnry,  Mass. 
Paine,  Dea.  L.,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 

Palmer,  G.  £.,  M.  D.,  Sto&ington,  Ct 

Partridge,  Rev.  George  C,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E.  West  Box  ford,       " 
Parker,  Harrison,  Winchester,  " 

Parker,  Rev.  Heniy  E.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Finons,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Parsons,  Rev.  Isaac,  East  Haddam,  Ct 
Packard,  Rev.  Levi,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Pattengill,  Rev.  Horatio,  HomesvUle  N.  Y. 
Pock,  Gilbert  H.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Perkins,  Rev.  J.  T.  Manchester,  Ct 
Perkins,  Samuel  H.  Esq.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Peck,  George  O.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Perry,  Rev.  G.  B.,  D.  D.,  Groveland,  Maas. 
Perry,  Rev.  Albert,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Pettensill,  Rev.  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct 
Plersofi,  Rev.  George,  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Pierson,  Rev.  Job,  J^itisford,         *• 
Flerson,  Miss  Elizabeth. "  " 

Pierson,  Wm.,  M.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pierson,  Miss  Catharine  H.,  Richmond,  Mass. 
Pickard,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Groveland,         " 
Pike,  Rev.  John,  Rowley.  " 

Pickett,  Rev.  Aaron,  Sandisfleld,  ** 

Pinoeo,  J.  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Pinneo,  Mrs.  Eliza  L.,     '< 
Pinneo,  Timothy  S.,  M.  D^  Cincinnati,  O. 
Piatt,  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Plunket,  Charles  H.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
Poor,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Poor,  Mrs.  Susan  B.,  "  " 

Poor,  Miss  Mary  A.,  "  « 

*Pond,  Rev.  Preston,  Boston,  Mass. 
Power>|  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Ablngton,  M«>a. 


Porter.  Rer.  Noah,  D.  D.,  Farmington,  Ct 
Porter,  P.  H.,  Newark,  N.  J.      tr  ^ 
Porter,  Dea.  John.  Townsend,  Mass. 
Putnam,  Rev.  I  W.,  D.  D.,  Middleboro,  Mast. 
Phelps,  Anson  G.,  New  York  City. 
Phillips,  Dea.  Bufus  B.,  Filzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Phillips,  Rev.  John  C,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Prentiss,  Rev.  Geo.  L.,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Price,  Daniel,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  ••        " 

Prince,  Rev.  John  M..  Geonretown,  Mass. 

Ray,  Rev.  John  W.,  Rockvflle,  Ct 

Raymond,  John  M,  Kent,  ** 

Reed,  Rev.  F.  A.,  Cohassett,  Mass. 

*Reed,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Msrblchead,  " 

Reeves,  Miss  Ellen,  Wayland,  " 

Reid,  Rev.  Lewis  H.,  FayetteviMe,  N.  Y. 

Renshaw,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Richmond,  Mass. 

Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Eaaton,  Pa. 

Rich,  Rev.  Alonzo  B.,  Beverly.  Mass. 

Riffgs,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  Seely  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Robert,  Christopher  R..  New  York  City. 

Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S.,  Cheshire,  Ct. 

*Robbitts,  Rev.  Francis  L.,  Enfield,    •• 

Robbius,  Dea.  Richard  A.,  Wetfaersfield,  Ct 

Robinson,  Rev.  Reuben  T.,  Winchester,  Masa. 

Robinson,  Mis.  Clara,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Rockwell,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Britain,  Ct 

Roeers,  Rev.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 

Roberts,  Rev.  Jacob,  Fairbaven,   Mas  . 

Ropes,  Rav.  Wm.  Ladd,  Wrentham,  " 

Ropes,  Wm.,  Boston,  " 

Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  " 

Rossiter,  Walter  K.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Rev.  Ezekiel,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 

Sabin,  Rev.  Lewis,  Templeton,  Mass. 

SalUbury,  Pro£  E.  S.  New  Haven,  Ct 

Salisbury,  Mrs.  Abby,  "  •' 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fttzwilliam.  N.  H. 

Sanford,  Rev.  David,  Medway  Village,  Mass. 

Sanford,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Boylston  Centre,  Mass. 

Savage,  Rev.  William  T.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
Seelye,  Rev.  Samuel  T.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
*Sikes,  Rev.  Oren,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Simonds,  Alvan,  South  Boston,  Mass. . 
Southgate,  Rev.  Robert,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Southworth,  Edward,  West  Springfield.  Mass. 
Schermerhom,  Jacob  M.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Shelden,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Shelden,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  "  " 

Shelton.  G.  W.,  Birminshsm,  Ct 
Shepard,  Rev.  Samuel  N.,  Madison,  Ct 
Sherman,  Rev  Charles  S.,  Naugatuck,  Ct 
Slocum,  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Cyras  P.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Rev.  Charles,  Boston,  Mass. 
Street,  Rev.  Owen  N.,  Ansonia,  Ct 
Stearns,  Rev.  William  A.,D.  D.,Amhci^t,Hass. 
Stirling^  Dea.  George,  Brideeport,  Ct 
Stone,  Kev.  A.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith,  Capt  Nathaniel,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  Mason  Village,  N.  B. 
Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  Godfrey,  III. 
Smith,  Hon.  Albert  Hartford,  Ct 
Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Few,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Smith,  Rev.  Matson  Meier,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Smith,  Norman,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  B.,  Esq.  Woodbury.  Ct 
Snell,  Rev.  Thoa.,  D.D.,North  Brookfield,Ma88 . 
Spaulding,  Miles,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Spanlding,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Spencer,  Rev.  William  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Steele,  Rev.  John,  Chatham,  N.  H. 
Stone,  Rev.  Rollin  S.,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Stone,  Dea.  Oliver,  Danbury,  Ct 
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Stom,  Rer.  Richard  8.,  D.  D.,BrBl]itrBe,MMf. 
Stom,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Lawrence,  Maoa. 
Stork,  Rer.  T..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Strong,  Rev.  Steffhen  C,  Southampton,  Mbm. 
St  John,  Dea.  George,  Norwalk,Ct 
Stuart,  Edward  P.,  *•        " 

Swan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Me. 
Swain,  Rer.  L.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Sweetzer,  Rev.  Scth,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  MaM. 
Swift,  Rev.  E.  Y..  South  Hadlej,  Maaa. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Ruftu,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  Wenham,  Maaa. 
Tayior,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,         **  " 

*TaTlor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Mancheater,  Maaa. 
Taylor,  Mra.  Marv,  •«  " 

Taylor,  Rev.  Lathrop,  Franciatown,  N.  H. 
Tulcot,  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Ct. 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Weymouth,  Maaa. 
Tennoy,  Rev.  Leonard,  Jaffirey,  N.  H. 
Terry,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Temple,  Dea.  Charles  P.,  Princetown,  Maaa. 
*Tenney,  Hon.  Jpbn,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Todd,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  Pittafield,  Maaa. 
Tolman,  Rev.  Richard,  Tewkesbury,  Maaa. 
Towne,  Rev.  Joaeph  H.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Tower,  Levi.  I-Htswilliam,  N.  H. 
Townaend,  Rev.  Thomas  R,  Burdette,  N.  Y. 
Tobey,  Rev.  Alvan,  Durham.  N.  H. 
Tucker,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D..  Wethcrafield,  Ct 
Turner,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Rev.  J.  T.,  HolHston,  Mass. 
Thatcher,  Rev.  Tyler.San  Francisco. 
Thayer,  Rev.  William  M,  Ashland,  Mass. 
Thatcher,  Isaiah  C,  Middleboro',  Mass. 
Thomas,  Seth,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Thompson,  William  C,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Augustus  C,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Dracut  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rev.  L.,  West  Amesbury,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Rev.  M.  L.R.  P.,  D.D.,Baflalo,N.Y. 
TompRins,  E.  B.,  Middletowo,  Ct 
Trask,  Israel,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Treadwell,  Uezekiah  D..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Trowbridge,  Dea.  Otis,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  James  H.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Trowbridge,  MIks  Susan.  New  Haven,  Ct 
Truair,  Jolm  G.  K.,  Brockp-»rt,  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Vamum,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Vaill,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  Palmer,  Maaa. 
Van  Dom,  Mra.  A.,  Brattleboro',  Vt 
Ward,  Rev.  James  W.,  Abinq^ton,  Mass. 
Ward,  Dea.  Henry  8.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Walker,  Rev.  Horace  D.,  Ea«t  Ablngton.Ma8S. 
Wallace,  Rev.  Cyrus  VV.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Walley,  Hon.  8.  H.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


*Wa!ley,  Mrs.  a  H ,  Roxbury,  Maaa. 
Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C,  Berlin,  Ct 
Washburn,  Ichabod,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ward,  Miss  Jane,  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  8.,        "         " 
Waters,  Richard  P..  Salem,  Mass. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  De  W..  Geneeeo,  N.  Y. 
♦Webster,  Marcus  Wilbur,  New  York  City. 
Wellman,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Deny,  N.  H. 
Weed,  Rev.  William  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Weed,  Nathaniel,  Stamford,  Ct 
Wilbor,  Otis,  Little  Compton,  R  1. 
Wilcox,  Rev.  G.  B.  Fitchburgh,  Mass. 
Wilder,  Edward  C,  Detroit^  Mich. 
Within gton.  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Willsrd,  Rev.  J.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Williams,  Henry,  J.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Williams,  Rev.  Francis,  Bloomfield,  Ct 
Wilcox,  Rev.  8.  £.,  Willlamsburgh,  Mass. 
Williams  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury.  Mass. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Thomas.  Westford,  Mass. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Robert  E.,  Coming,  N.  Y. 
Winchester,  Rev.  W.  W.,  CUnton,  Mass. 
Wisner,  Rev.  William  C,  D.D.,  Lockport,N.Y. 
Wolcott,  Rev.  Samuel,  Providence,  R  1. 
Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  8d,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Wood,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Ashby.  Mass. 
Woolsey,  Rev.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,D.  D.,SaIem,Masa. 
Worcester,  Dea.  Samuel,  Dracut,  Masa. 
Wordln,  N.  8.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Wordin,  N.  Eugene,    «•        " 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  James.  D.  D.,  Hadley,  Maaa. 
Woodbury,  Rev.  James  Trask,  Btilford,  Mass. 
Woodman,  Thomas  P.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Woodward,  Dea.  E.,  Newtown  Comer,  Masf. 
V^ile,  Dea.  Lyman,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
White,  Rev.  Morris  E..  Northampton,  Mass. 
White,  Mrs.  Penelope  ll.,        «•  •• 

White,  Henry,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
White,  Rev.  Orlando,  Westminster,  Maaa. 
White,  Rev.  William  C.  0^«nlf^  N.  J. 
White,  Rev.  Isaac  C,  North  Abington.  Mass. 
Whiting,  Samuel  8.,  M.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Whiting,  Rev.  Lyman,  Portsmouth,  N  H 
Whitman,  Cbarleji,  Belleville,  Maw. 
Whitcomb,  Rev.  WiUiam  C.,SouthbrIdge,Masa. 
Whitcomb.  Mrs.  Harriet  L..         "  " 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Harvard,  Masa. 
Whitcomb,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.,Worce6ter,Maaa. 
Whitcomb,  MiM  Abby. 
Wright,  Rev.  Thomas,  Wolcott  N.  Y. 
♦Wright,  Rev.  EdwarH,  West  Haven,  Ct 
Wright,  Rev.  Edwin  S.,  Acworth,  N.  IL 


Correction.— -TliQ  name  of  Fisher  IIo  we,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  omitted 
by  mistake  iu  the  list  of  Directors,  p.  11. 


APPENDIX. 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    OALIFORKIA. 


The  following  statement  was  drawn  np  (in  bebalf  of  the  Trustees)  by 
the  Rev.  8amnel  H.  Willey,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  information  of  the 
Society,  and,  also,  as  an  appeal  **  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  education," 
at  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  specific  object.  It  will  fur- 
nish all  needed  informatioa  in  respect  to  the  Institution. 

The  time  has  ftilly  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  establishment 
of  a  college  in  California.  The  purpose  to  do  this  is  no  new  thing ;  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  correspondence,  and  of  much  thought  and  in- 
vestigation for  several  years,  but  not  until  now  has  the  way  been  open  to 
begin  the  undertaking  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  Nor  is  it  now  ex- 
pected that  a  eoUegs  can  be  brought  forth  at  once,  or  a  school  mature  into 
Im  institution  deserving  that  name  in  a  day. 

But  the  thing  proposed  is  to  establish  a  school,  such  as  the  wants  of 
the  State  require,  at  present  preparatory,  but  to  be  enlarged  and  perfected 
year  by  year  as  the  students  advance,  till  it  shall  become  a  complete  col- 
lege. Ihe  number  of  youth  now  in  the  State,  and  the  number  who  are 
going  every  year,  and  the  necessity  of  their  being  educated  there,  if  any 
where,  since  they  are  so  far  removed  from  all  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  older  States,  together  with  many  other  weighty  considerations,  go  to 
show  clearly  that  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  order  ought  at  once 
to  be  commenced  there.  And  to  be  commenced  with  any  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, it  must  receive  the  sympathy  and  patronage  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  older  States.  This  proposition  needs  no  argument;  the  history 
of  all  the  leading  colleges  in  the  United  States  shows  it.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  the  youngest  State  in  the  Union  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  religion  can  be  built  up  there  by  no  other  means 
than  such  as  have  been  successful  in  rearing  them  successively  in  every 
new  State.  There  must  be  a  beginning,  such  as  the  circumstances  wiu 
permit ;  it  must  be  made  amid  diflSculties  and  uncertainty ;  every  energy 
and  resource  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  these 
efforts  must  be  aided  and  supported  by  the  older  parts  of  the  country.  Ex- 
cept upon  this  last  condition,  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  best  colleges  in  the 
newer  States,  now  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  land,  could  have  been  built 
up.  And  certainly,  without  this,  there  would  be  no  encouragement  to  make 
any  efforts  to  build  a  college  in  the  State  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
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The  College  of  California  now  seeks  to  be  admitted  into  the  sisterhood 
of  institutions,  aided  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Pronaotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West,''  and  the  application  has  been  received 
with  favor.  Bat  before  it  can  be  granted,  there  is  a  specific  thing  to  be 
done,  which  requires  a  special  application  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
education.  To  state  what  it  is,  with  the  reasons  for  it,  requires  tiiat  the 
history  of  the  attempt  to  establish  thb  institution,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  be 
briefly  given. 

The  correspondence  and  investigation  of  earlier  years  ^bove  alluded  to, 
gave  rise  to  a  proposition  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Presbyterv  of  San 
Francisco,  and  tlie  Congregational  Association  of  California,  m  Nevada,  in 
1868,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  be  chosen  by  each  body,  to 
take  measures  to  secure  a  site  for  a  college  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  and,  if 
practicable,  to  commence  a  school,  and  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  measure  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. The  first  obstacle  which  they  met  with  in  carrying  it  into  effect, 
was  the  unsettled  state  of  land  titles,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
land  unencumbered  with  adverse  claims.  A  spot  was,  however,  selected 
in  Oakland,  consisting  of  four  blocks  and  the  included  streets,  amounting, 
in  all  to  about  seven  acres,  and  the  titles  to  it  were  secured  one  by  one  as 
fast  as  possible.  Most  of  tue  claimants  relinquished  tiieir  rights  in  favor  of 
the  enterprise,  though  some  of  it  had  to  be  purchased. 

Willie  this  was  going  on,  steps  were  taken  to  open  a  school  and  put  it 
into  operation.  The  friends  of  the  enterprise  were  so  fortunate  at  this 
juncture  a9  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Rev.  Henry  Darant,  then  just  ar- 
rived in  California,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of 
education.  That  there  might  be  no  delay,  a  house  was  hired  temporarily, 
and  a  school  forthwith  opened  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  above  named  gronnds 
were  enclosed  with  a  good  fence,  and  a  house  was  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  school  thereon. 

To  raise  the  means  with  which  to  do  these  things,  and  support  the 
school,  now  in  its  infancy,  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  made  personal  ap- 
plication to  all  such  citizens  as  they  believed  would  aid  in  the  matter. 
They  met  with  reasonable  success,  and  the  building  was  completed.  It  is 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  twenty  boardei's,  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  family,  and  contains  a  good  schoolroom,  and  other  necessa- 
ry conveniences. 

To  pay  so  much  purchase  money  as  was  necessary  to  secure  the  land,  and 
meet  the  expense  incurred  in  putting  up  this  building,  required  in  addition 
to  all  that  could  be  collected,  $5,000.  This  was  borrowed  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest. 

When  the  enterprise  had  reached  this  point,  the  land  title  having  been 
settled,  and  the  school  having  become  of  considerable  size,  it  was  dieemed 
best  to  apply  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  statute  of  the  State  requires,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  granting 
such  an  act,  that  the  proposed  institution  can  command  an  amount  of  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Application  for  a  charter  was  made  in  April  last  according  to  law,  and 
the  conditions  being  complied  with,  and  the  property  being  estimated  to 
be  of  the  value  above  named,  and  more,  the  charter  was  granted. 

The  Trustees  in  entering  upon  their  duties,  find  the  situation  of  the  In- 
stitution to  be  as  follows  : 

I.  The  site.  It  is  in  Oakland,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ba^,  eastward 
from  San  Francisco,  and  about  half  an  bourns  sail  from  that  city  m  the  ferry 
boats.    The  ground  is  elevated,  overlooking  the  bay  to  the  south,  west  and 
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north,  together  with  San  Francisco  and  the  Golden  Gate,  and  a  fine  and 
extensive  agricaltnral  country  eastward,  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  Ooast 
"Range  of  Mountains. 

The  ground  is  also  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  live-oak  trees.  If  ar- 
tesian wells  are  sunk  hereafter  as  successfully  there  as  they  have  heen  in 
other  parts  of  San  Jos^  valley,  the  grounds  can  he  watered  and  irrigated  to 
any  extent  that  may  he  desirable.  The  climate  of  the  locality  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  institution  of  learning.  The  sea  breeze 
that  blows  so  constantly  in  mid-day  during  the  dry  season,  is  tempered  in 
its  passage  across  the  bay  before  it  reaches  Oakland,  and  yet  its  influence 
is  sufficiently  felt  to  cool  the  air  of  summer.  Consequently  there  is  no  ex* 
treme  heat,  and  there  is  no  cold  in  winter  sufficient  to  form  ice  or  freeze 
the  ground. 

n.  The  Trustees  find  the  house  on  this  site,  above  spoken  of,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  about  fifty  pupils,  reckoning  day  scholars  as  well  as  board- 
ers. The  value  of  this  property  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thoa- 
sand  dollars. 

III.  The  school  has  been  regulai'ly  taught  in  this  building  since  1853, 
and  has  had  a  steadily  increasing  patronage,  till  now  it  has  reached  an  es- 
tablished character,  and  enjoys  a  well  known  and  enviable  reputation. 

IV.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  an  indebtedness  on  the  property, 
as  before  indicated,  of  five  tliousand  dollars. 

tgfH  In  accepting  the  trust  committed  to  them,  the  Trustees  find  it  to  be 
their  duty  : 

1st.  Ip  secure  the  liquidation  of  this  debt;  and 

2d.  To  obtain  means  to  purchase  needful  apparatus  and  other  necessary 
furniture  for  the  school,  and  assist,  if  it  is  required,  in  supporting  the 
teachers. 

This  last  object  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  assistance  to  be  received 
through  the  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
in  the  West 

In  reference  to  our  application  for  this,  the  Directors  of  that  Society  at 
their  last  meeting  passed  the  following : 

Eesolved, — ^"That  the  Board  look  with  favor  upon  the  application,  aud  that 
the  Gorrespoodipg  Secretary  be  instructed  to  correspoDd  with  the  Tmstees  of  the 
Institution  to  elicit  further  mformation,  and  that,  if  deemed  adviaable  by  hhnself 
and  the  ConsultiDg  Committee,  a  sum  not  exceeding  |600  be  appropriated  to  the 
objeci." 

'yhfl  ftnrrftapnm^n(*ft  ahnvA  alluded  to  has  been  had,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  College^  are  confident  that  they  can  furnish  such  information  as  will 
remove  all  doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  Society's  adopting  the 
institution,  as  one  to  which  they  will  render  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power.  But  that  Society  pays  no  debts.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  receipt  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  tliat  Society,  the  first  object,  the  payment  of  the  $5,000,  must  be  se- 
cured by  direct  application  to  the  friends  of  education. 

But  the  Question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some.  Why  cannot  this 
money  be  raised  in  Calitbrnia  ?  Why  come  here  and  ask  the  public,  already 
overtaxed,  to  give  money  for  such  a  purpose  as  this?  This  question  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  deserves  a  candid  and  complete  reply.  And  here 
let  it  be  again  stated,  that  the  citizens  of  that  new  State  have  done  what 
they  could ;  the^r  are  ready  to  help  themselves,  and  they  have  done  it  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  before  thinking  of  presenting  their  case  and  ask- 
ing help  from  abroad.  And  it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  they  are  not 
80  able  to  give  for  such  objects  as  they  are  often  supposed  to  be. 
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It  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  the  fact  that  a  State  prodnoes  gold^  is  no 
indication  of  its  possessing  wealth  that  can  be  made  available  for  such  pur- 
poses as  those  of  education  ;  becanse  a  shipment  of  two  or  three  roiluoDB 
of  dollars  in  gold  leaves  California  monthly,  is  snrely  no  gronnd  for  the  in- 
ference that  there  is  a  snrplns  remaining  there !  Of  conrse,  the  opposite 
conclusion  is  the  natural  one,  and  it  is  precisely  the  true  one. 

And  still  further,  those  who  have  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  what  they 
may  towards  these  objects,  are  scattered  in  all  the  numerous  and  far-sepa- 
rated cities  and  towns  of  that  great  State.  Those  in  each  place  are  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  generally  for  the  establishment  of  their  local 
institutions,  such  as  chnrches,  schools,  asylums,  &c.  They  cannot  yet  be 
induced  to  concentrate  their  attention  and  their  gifts  upon  one  common 
institution.  They  are  ready  to  do  it  as  soon  tiA  they  have  furnished  them- 
selves at  home  with  privileges  absolutely  essential,  but  they  cannot  do  it 
before.  Nor  are  there  as  yet  any  men  of  business,  with  fortunes  made,  ready 
to  retire,  and  devise  ways  of  expending  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  tiiat  State  are  young,  and  in  the  working  period  of 
life  as  yet,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  bestow  large  sums  upon  objects 
of  benevolence. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  some  things  have  been  accomplished  in 
Oalifomia  that  have  not  been  in  accordance  with  these  representations — 
things  which  indicate  that  money  can  be  raised  easily  and  in  larger  sums; 
so  the  newspapers  have  in  a  few  instances  said,  and  so  their  enthnsiastio 
correspondents  have  written ;  but  in  so  doing,  they  have  told  what  they 
hoped  and  doubtless  expected  would  be,  not  what  had  actually  been  done. 
The  disappointment  and  subsequent  humiliation  is  not  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  institution  either  of  religion  or  be- 
nevolence in  California  that  has  risen  to  the  promise  of  permanent  good  in- 
fluence, that  has  been  commenced  in  this  inflated  and  nnnatural  way.  The 
ardent  expectations  based  npon  appearances,  while  an  enterprise  is  the  nov- 
elty and  the  popular  thing  of  the  honr,  are  most  deceptive.  And  when 
these  are  written  down  as  sober  &cts,  and  are  published  at  a  distance,  tliey 
make  an  impression  entirely  at  variance  with  the  truth.  When  the  test 
of  time  has  been  applied  to  the  institutions  founded  by  benevolence  in 
California,  it  will  appear  there,  as  elsewhere,  that  those  only  last  that  fol- 
low the  symbol, "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  fnll  com  in  the 
ear.'*  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  institutions  such  as  we  are 
speaking  of,  can  be  founded  and  maintained  in  a  new  State  when  they  are 
needed.  And  any  representations  that  are  referred  to,Uo  show  that  Cali- 
fornia is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  are  erroneous,  and  those  familiar  with 
what  has  transpired  there  know  it.  Every  ol^er  State  in  the  Union  has 
needed  help  in  the  beginning  to  found  its  institutions— especially  those  of 
education — and  California  now  needs  the  same,  and  is  dependent  upon  it  to 
second  her  own  efforts  and  enable  her  to  educate  her  youth. 

Jt  only  remains  to  state  some  reasons  why  this  enterprise  must  be 
pushed  with  energy,  a  part  of  which  are  peculiar  to  California. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  already  a  class  of  youth  nearly  ready  to  enter 
oollege.  The  immigration  there  has  of  late  oonmsted  largely  of  families, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  were  taken  from  school  to  go  there,  and  they 
need  to  continue  in  school  after  they  arrive.  We  have  well  taught  com- 
mon schools  to  receive  the  younger  children,  and  some  very  promising  fe- 
male schools  to  receive  the  daughters,  but  for  the  sons  now  nearly  grown, 
we  need  a  school  that  shall  mature  as  they  proceed  on,  and  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education. 
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There  are  only  two  sehools  in  the  State,  besidee  the  one  at  Oakland,  u 
that  propose  this  as  their  object  One  is  an  inatitation  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  the  other  is  taoght  by  the  Jesuits. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  this  latter  class  of  educators  are  unusually 
busy  among  us.  Money  without  stint  comes  at  their  bidding,  and  their 
aim  and  endeavor  is  to  make  their  institutions  popular,  and  they  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  8tate;  and  of  course,  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  blight  of  their  influence  is  to  furnish  better  means  of 
education  than  they  can.  This  we  seek  to  do,  and  to  do  early.  Let  the 
patrons  of  education  but  give  us  a  tithe  of  the  money  that  they  expend,  and 
the  work  shall  be  done.  We  have  the  teachers,  and  with  some  means  fur- 
nished us  at  first  with  which  to  erect  buildings  and  buy  books  and  apparatnsi 
we  will  have  the  pupils,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  there  shall  grow  up  an 
American  college  on  the  coast  of  Uie  Pacific  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  mail  has  arrived  from  California,  bring* 
ing  a  San  Francisco  paper  which  contains  an  account  of  what  is  called  a 
emtiKMiMmnent  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Santa  Clara,  together  with  notices 
relative  to  the  condition  and  prospects  kA  tlie  institution.  v 

Some  extracts  I  propose  to  introduce  here,  to  indicate  the  kind  and 
the  extent  cxP  the  efforts  making  by  the  Jesuits  to  get  the  education  of  our 
youth  into  their  hands.    The  statements  run  thus : 

^^  Santa  Clara  College  was  founded  in  1851,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus"  (which  means,  that  a  school  was  opened  then;  the  institu- 
tion was  not  chartered  till  after  the  College  of  California  at  Oakland), 
^*  and  the  applications  for  admission  became  so  numerous,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  the  huildmge  each  succeeding  year.  The  first  year  the 
number  of  students  was  sixteen ;  the  second,  thirty-two ;  the  third,  sixty- 
six  ;  and  the  present  year,  one  hundred  and  two.  They  are  principally 
Americans  firom  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union ;  but  some  <^  them  are 
from  Chile,  Peru,  Mexico,  Sonora,  Oregon,  New  Zealand,  Anstrdia,  Can- 
ada, England,  France,  Algeria  and  Italy,  and  many  of  them  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia. Their  neat  and  gentlemanly  appearance,  and  their  modest  and  po- 
Bte  deportment,  was  the  subject  of  general  remark. 

^^  It  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  College,  that  the  Fathers  intend 
during  the  present  year  to  build  four  spacious  halls  for  study  rooms  and 
dormitories,  and  to  fit  up  an  additional  extensive  yard  as  a  gymnasium  and 
play-ground.  They  also  propose  to  construct  a  large  artificial  pond  for 
summer  bathing. 

^''A  cempUsU  phUoeophiedl  and  chemical  apparattu,  comprising  all  the 
recent  improvements,  is  dailv  expected  from  raris,  and  there  is  also  in  pro- 
gress a  caSinet  or  mtueum  of  natural  history, 

^^The  library  attached  to  the  Institution  already  numbers  ten  thousand 
vohimes,^^ 

The  account  of  the  ^^  commencement "  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  illustra- 
ting how  large  words  can  be  applied  to  small  things ;  but  on  the  minds  of 
many  parents,  from  the  less  intelligent  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  have  its 
effect,  and  secure  a  temporary  notoriety  to  the  institution.  The  account 
goes  on  to  say  that     , 

^^  There  are  eighteen  Fto/essors  and  Teachers^  ^een  of  whom  are  Jemit- 
its;  and  it  is  tuperfUi&us  to  add  that  they  are  all  eminently  qualified  for 
the  position  they  occupy.    Their  names  are  as  follows — ." 

All  the  names  on  the  list  except  two  show  that  they  are  foreigners.    I 
With  this  array  of  attractions,  this  Jesuit  institution  presents  itself  before 
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our  commanitj,  and  if  no  other  institntions  exist,  it  will  receive  the  patro- 
nage of  the  State.  Tiie  large  number  of  papils  now  in  attendance  sIjows 
more  surely  than  any  thing  else  how  much  such  institutions  are  needed, 
aod  to  one  who  reads  the  catalogue  it  is  evident  that  very  few  of  them  are 
Americans ;  not  many  Protestant  children  are  yet  there,  but  if  there  is  no 
other  place  to  go  they  will  be  there.  Objection  cannot  successfully  bo 
made  to  the  patronage  of  schools  like  this,  unless  those  of  a  better  character 
are  established  to  do  the  work  which  neecls  to  be  done.  'Within  a  few 
miles  of  this  Santa  Clara  Jesuit  College  is  a  Catholic  institution  for  girls, 
in  charge  of  the  so-called  ^^  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.'^  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion some  three  years,  and  has  commanded  means  from  some  quarter  to 
erect  buildings  that  have  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  they  are  soon  to 
be  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  sixty  thousand  more ;  and  the  school  has  al- 
ways, it  is  said,  as  many  pupils  as  can  be  .accommodated.  There  are  also 
other  Komish  institutions  for  both  sexes  commencing  in  various  parts  of  the 
State. 

We  therefore  appeal  with  earnestness  to  our  Christian  friends,  and  ask 
if  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  justify  us  in  asking  of  them  the  means  to 
prepare  the  institution  of  Oakland  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  State  as  they 
now  exist  ?  Looking  on  these  things  as  we  who  live  there  must,  we 
cannot  be  silent.  We  have  done  what  we  could,  but  we  cannot  raise  the 
means  in  the  State  to  enable  the  school  to  do  the  work  required.  Whether 
it  shall  be  done  at  all,  or  whether  it  shall  be  left  to  such  institutions  as 
are  above  described,  the  friends  of  education  in  the  older  States  must  decide. 

But  the  one  great  paramount  reason  for  founding  a  college  in  California 
is,  that  we  may  educate  our  own  ministers  and  Christian  teachers.  We 
can  and  must  draw  on  the  institutions  in  the  older  States  for  these  for  a 
time,  but  not  always.  We  are  too  far  away.  And,  moreover,  as  our  coun- 
try grows,  and  new  acquisitions  of  territory  are  made, — and  they  are  sure 
to  be  made — ^the  attention  of  the  older  States  will  be  called  to  them,  and 
they  in  their  turn  will  need  what  we  now  need  in  California.  If  we  are 
helped  now,  and  are  diligent  in  the  development  of  our  own  resources,  when 
that  time  comes,  we  sh^  not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  be  ready  to  join 
in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  whole  country.  We  need  even  now 
in  the  midst  of  us  institutions  of  learning,  to  call  off  attention  from  that 
one  sole  ruling  idea  of  a  new  country, — ^wealth, — and  lead  the  mind  of  our 
youth  to  other  objects  Of  pursuit 

We  need  an  institution  devoted  to  sound  and  liberal  learning,  pervaded 
also  by  the  spirit  of  the  true  Christianity.  We  need  it  as  an  element  of 
civilization  in  society.  We  need  it  as  a  means  of  propagating  true  religion. 
We  need  it  as  a  means  of  self-defence;  for,  as  was  said  before,  we  have 
Romanism,  industriously,  silently,  and  vet  effectively  working  among  us. 
We  have  the  infidelity  of  the  French  and  Grermans  copied  and  popularized 
in  too  many  oases  by  a  commercial  and  political  press.  In  place  of  the 
grosser,  ruder  forms  of  error  and  pr^udice  that  prevail  so  much  in  some  new 
States,  we  have  the  more  re6ned  speculations  and  skeptical  theories  of  mod- 
em infidelity,  and  we  have  less  to  oppose  to  it  before  the  public  mind,  than 
can  be  had  in  older  States;  for  books  properly  discussing  these  subjects 
are  not  common  as  yet,  and  the  most  that  can  l^  done  must  be  done 
through  the  press  and  the  pulpit  We  need  institutions  of  sound  learning, 
in  which  the  minds  of  our  youth  may  take  strong  hold  of  the  foundation 
principle  of  truth,  and  become  its  advocate  in  after  life.  Ima^rine  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  our  New  England  Colleges,  Tale,  for  example,  to  be  sub- 
traoted  from  the  history  of  the  past ;  and  the  void  thus  areaited,  would  in- 
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dicate  very  nearly  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence  we  wish  to  set  to  work 
in  California  by  means  of  a  college.  New  England  would  not  be  New 
England  without  her  colleges ;  no  more  will  our  Golden  State  be  like  her 
in  civilization,  learning,  and  religion,  without  them.  We  are  too  far  west, 
and  too  isolated,  to  feel  very  much  the  influence  of  eastern  institutions ; 
we  must  plant  them  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  answer  thus  the  necessity 
which  our  situation  creates.  It  is  soon  comiug  to  pass,  that  "the  last 
shall  be  flrst.*'  The  natural  resources  of  that  country  foreshadow  the  set- 
tlement of  a  dense  population  within  the  bounds  of  that  mammoth  State. 
The  man  who  founds  a  college  there,  to  do  in  that  growing  society,  what 
we  see  that  the  older  colleges  of  the  Union  have  done  and  are  doing,  will 
do  a  thing  that  will  more  surely  and  extensively  impress  his  influence  up- 
on his  country  and  the  world  for  good,  than  any  other  single  thing  we  can 
think  of.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity ;  a  man  may  here  put  forth  his  hand 
and  wield  a  power  that  will  give  character  to  the  civilization  of  a  great 
State.  He  may  open  a  fountain  that  will  flow  with  the  water  of  life; 
blossoms  and  blessed  fruit  shall  abound  wherever  the  stream  shall  run. 
Jn  this  way  a  man  may  perpetuate  himself  in  the  power  of  an  increasing 
influence  on  his  country  and  the  world,  for  centuries  untold  after  he  has 
left  this  scene  of  action.  If  considerations  like  these  awaken  in  any  minds 
a  desire  to  do,  through  their  means,  a  lasting  and  positive  good  in  fife,  the 
establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of  this  institution  furnishes  a  rare 
opportunity.  We  hope  in  the  good  Providence  of  God  that  such  men  wiU 
be  found,  and  that  the  work  wm  be  done,  and  be  consecrated  "  to  Christ 
and  the  Church.' 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  communication  than  by  giving  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Principal  of  the  school^  Rev.  Henry  Durant, 
addressed  to  the  Trustees,  dated 

OAXLAirn,  April  16,  186fi. 
^*  The  importance  of  such  an  institution  as  you  contemplate  cannot  well 
be  overestimated,  and  (what  is  not  strange  to  a  strict  observer  of  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  in  human  affairs)  the  difficulty  of  establishing  it  as  great 
as  its  importance.  He  is  no  philosopher,  and  he  must  be  a  very  unpra^ 
tiud  Chriitian^  if  he  is  not  even  worse  than  an  infidel,  who  does  not  know 
that  every  considerable  good  in  this  world  is  an  attainment — every 
Canaan  a  conquest.  It  ma^  be  said  of  all  the  people  of  God,  and  of  aU 
their  proper  enterprises,  of  Christianity  and  all  its  triumphs,  as  truly  as  it 
was  of  Jacob  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  *  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son.' 
The  difficulties  with  which  the  College  has  been  obliged  to  contemi,  in  its 
beginning,  argue  a  probability  of  its  final  succesSk  The  laptitm  of  the 
Oroea  which  it  has  received  in  its  infancy,  may  be  the  seal  in  its  forehead 
of  its  election  to  the  Crown.  Its  early  difficulties  at  least  place  it  in  the 
category  of  all  good  and  great  enterprises,  and  commend  it  the  more 
strongly  to  the  sympathies,  the  prayers,  and  the  exertions  of  its  friends  and 
guardians.'' 
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*<Thj  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  Da^id,  builded  for  an  armory,  whereon  there 
hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men." — Sang  of  Solomon,  It.  4. 

However  men  may  differ  concerning  the  propriety  of  interpreting 
the  "  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon*s,"  as  prophetically  de- 
scriptive  of  the  mutual  love  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  no 
one,  with  a  heart  in  any  degree  alive  to  the  charm  of  pastoral  poetry, 
will  hesitate  to  admit  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  description  of  the 
Bride.  *  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love ;  behold,  thou  art  fair. 
Thou  hast  doves'  eyes,'  modest  and  loving,  *  within  thy  locks. 
Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead,' 
roughening  its  slopes  with  their  yellow  wave.  '  Thy  teeth  are  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  even  shorn,  which  come  up  from  the  wash- 
ing,' pure  and  white,  each  meeting  its  fellow,  and  none  of  them 
wanting ;  for  '  every  one  thereof  beareth  twins,  and  none  is  barren 
among  them.  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet,'  soft  and 
smooth,  round  and  red ;  *  and  thy  speech  is  comely.  Thy  temples 
are  like  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate,'  with  the  red  and  the  white 
blended  upon  it, '  within  thy  locks.  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of 
David,'  so  straight  and  high,  and  firmly  set,  wheron  there  hang 

•  This  artlole  wu  preparad  u  a  Dliooane  to  be  delirered  on  behalf  of  the  **  Society  for 
Ike  promodon  of  OoUcgiate  and  Theological  Edaeation  at  the  West.*'  It  waa  delivered  at  the 
laat  aaalrenary  of  that  Society,  tai  ProTldenee,  R.  I.,  and  wat  aftenrard  repealed,  by  apeelal 
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necklaces  of  gold  and  pearls,  as  on  that  tower  there  hang  the  buck- 
lers  that  have  been  used  or  won  by  mighty  men.  *  Thy  two  breasts, 
are  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed  among  the  lilies. 
Until  the  day  break'— or,  rather,  until  it  breathe^  with  the  first  pulsa- 
tion of  morning  light — '  and  the  shadows  flee  away,  I  will  get  me 
to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  and  to  the  hill  of  frankincense.  Thou  art 
all  fair,  my  love  ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee !' 

No  one,  certainly,  will  question  the  beauty  of  this  passage  from 
the  sacred  Idyl.  It  greets  us  with  the  freshness  of  morning-land 
upon  it.  Spice-winds  and  balm  imbue  the  words.  The  tremulous 
shafts  of  the  Eastern  dawn  are  hardly  more  clear  and  pure  from 
taint,  than  are  these  lines  from  the  touch  of  artificial  or  meretricious 
ornament.  Through  them,  rather,  we  meet  the  sbepherd-soul,  still 
fresh  and  strong  in  the  midst  of  all  the  shows  of  station,  imbued 
essentially  with  the  love  of  nature  and  the  sense  of  its  charms, 
walking  forth  in  symmetric  and  undebased  beauty,  to  utter  its 
thought  in  happy  song.  No  passage  of  the  earlier  poetry  of  any 
land  breathes  a  sweeter  aroma  of  nature  throughout  it ;  and  none 
more  defily,  with  an  intuitive  grace  that  outruns  art  and  mocks  imi- 
tation, selects  the  most  picturesque  forms  and  types  to  set  forth  its 
object.  The  Poet  must  always  accept  it  as  a  triumph,  not  of  prac- 
tice but  of  genius,  not  of  artifice  but  of  nature,  in  his  domain ;  while 
the  Christian  believer,  finding  in  it  the  devout  ascription  to  the  Lord 
of  love  for  his  Church,  which  he  was  wont  to  meet  for  communion 
on  the  summits  of  Jerusalem,  the  very  "  mountain  of  myrrh  and  the 
hill  of  frankincense,"  will  recognize  the  spiritual  meaning  which 
consecrates  it,  and  will  admire  the  wisdom  which  has  preserved  it 
for  us.  The  Church  walks  here  an  Eastern  maiden,  pure  as  the 
morning,  serene  as  evening,  beloved  with  more  than  lover's  tender- 
ness by  him  who  is  her  Lord,  with  no  spot  on  her,  all  fair  and  no- 
ble. And  it  belongs  to  us,  to  all  who  honor  and  love  the  Church,  to 
make  her  now  what  he  foresaw  her,  who  wrote  of  her  before  Christ 
came.  The  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse,  beside  this  maidenly  bride 
and  queen  of  the  earlier  vision,  has  a  dreadful  and  lurid  signifi- 
cance in  its  symbol,  which  History,  alas,  but  too  faithfully  interprets. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  this  description — 
which,  indeed,  neither  asks  nor  would  suffer  much  commentary  of 
mine— as  to  take  the  one  object  which  the  text  brings  before  us,  and 
to  consider  it  in  its  meaning,  as  representative  of  that  which  now 
exists.  "  Thy  neck  is  like  the  Tower  of  David,  builded  for  an 
Armory,  wheron  there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of 
mighty  men." 

The  king's  house,  and  the  Temple  itself,  were  not  more  a  part  of 
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the  completeBoss  of  Jerusalem  than  was  this  citadel  and  annory  of 
David.  Erect  and  solid,  it  rose  so  prominently  before  the  eye  of  one 
who  viewed  the  sacred  city,  from  the  mountains  round  about  it,  or 
from  its  walls  and  the  roofs  within  them,  that  it  mingled  itself  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  poet  with  all  things  most  familiar  to  him.  It  was  as 
inseparably  a  part  of  the  scene  from  which  his  graphic  imagery  was 
caught,  as  familiar  to  his  mind,  as  familiar  to  those  for  whom  imme- 
diately the  poem  was  recited,  as  the  flocks  on  Mount  Gilead,  or  the 
threads  of  scarlet,  the  sheep  coming  up  from  their  washing  in 
the  river,  or  the  pomegranate,  showing  its  crimson  flowers  and 
pulpy  fruit  through  the  embowering  dark-green  foliage. 

The  mention,  therefore,  of  this  lofly  and  durable  citadel,  although 
BO  incidental — the  more,  I  might  say,  because  it  is  incidentals- 
suggests  to  us  this  thought,  as  the  solitary  shrub  suggests  its  spe- 
cies :  that  God,  in  advancing  His  kingdom  on  earth,  has  never  dis' 
pensed  with  the  use.  of  fit  Powers,  He  has  originated,  rather,  and  or- 
ganized such  powers  ;  has  availed  himself  of  them,  and  made  them 
subordinate  to  His  designs ;  so  that,  from  the  first,  his  people  have 
been  familiar  with  them,  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  them, 
and,  while  trusting  first  of  all  in  his  Providence  and  Spirit,  have  been 
careful  to  erect,  to  confirm  and  maintain,  these  appropriate  instruments ; 
to  rebuild  them  when  decayed  ;  to  keep  them  strong,  and  equipped 
with  resources  ;  and  to  iise  them,  whenever  occasion  has  demanded, 
to  advance  His  dominion.  They  have  rested  beneath  the  shadow  of 
God's  wing;  but  that  shadow  has  fallen  more  evidently  upon  them 
as  they  have  surveyed  His  appointed  Instruments.  They  have  seen 
that  He,  with  an  efficiency  unfailing,  and  never  wearied,  an  efficiency 
that  inspired  and  carried  them  forward  on  its  immense  movement, 
was  advancing  His  kingdom  to  supremacy  on  earth.  And  yet  they 
have  seen  that  He  created  and  then  employed  fit  powers  for  this,  and 
called  on  them  to  use  these  too :  the  powers  of  Government,  of  Lit- 
erature, of  Society ;  sometimes  the  power  of  armies,  and  of  war ; 
even  as  He  builded,  by  his  direction,  the  citadel  of  David,  and  the 
armory  of  his  people,  in  the  very  city  which  He  had  chosen  for  his 
rest ;  where  Uie  ark  was,  and  the  covenants,  the  Temple  and  its 
splendors,  the  priesthood  and  its  service,  the  worshiping  congrega- 
tion, and  the  glory  of  the  Shekinah. 

God  always  has  had  such  visible  and  established  centres  of  power 
in  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom.  He  has  had  the  eternal  might 
in  his  hand,  and  yet  he  has  used  men,  and  employed  their  energies 
and  their  institutions,  in  gradually  realizing  his  grand  ideal,  of  Human 
society  harmonious  with  the  Heavenly.  And  the  mightier  and  more 
firm  these  establishments  have  been,  the  more  fitting  to  His  purpose, 
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80  long  as  they  have  not  arisen  against  him  ;  and  the  more  fully  and 
earnestly  has  he  employed  them.  He  has  not  left  them  to  be  small 
powers  ;  but  has  developed,  enlarged,  and  built  them  up,  until  they 
became,  each  in  its  place,  "  as  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an 
Armory.^'  This  is  the  truth  suggested  by  the  allusion  in  that  stanza 
of  the  song  which  I  have  taken  for  the  text ;  and  this  I  assume  as  the 
basis  of  my  discourse.  A  glance  over  History  will  verify  it  at  once. 
Our  knowledge  of  God's  character,  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness 
— every  view  of  his  plan,  which  shows  us  how  he  operates  through 
causes  for  effects,  and  appropriates  means  and  applies  auxiliaries, 
instead  of  directly  creating  Uie  result,  would  almost  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate it,  I  think,  in  the  absence  of  History.  The  Scriptures  de* 
clare  it ;  that '  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  the  Lord ;'  that 
the  very  *  wrath  of  man  shall  be  made  to  praise  him,'  that  all  things 
shall  work,  work  actively  and  together,  for  good  to  his  children  ;  that 
kings  shall  be  the  nursing-fathers  of  his  Church,  in  order  to  her  ultimate 
triumph  among  men,  and  queens  her  nursmg-mothers  ;  the  sons  of 
strangers  building  her  walls,  and  their  kings  ministering  unto  her,  and 
the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  her  being  utterly  wasted. 

Holding  in  mind,  then,  this  general  truth,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
I  should  show — what  will  not  be  difficult — ^that  Colleges,  and  other 
higher  Seminaries  of  learning,  are  real  and  effective  powers  in  civ- 
ilization, and  that  they  are  fit  powers  to  be  used  in  the  extension  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  to  conciliate  for  the  society  which  has  it 
for  its  object  to  found  and  upbuild  these,  the  sympathy  of  Christian 
men,  and  their  large  assistance.  I  would  take  them  out  of  their 
merely  human  relations,  and  show  them  connected  with  the  vast  plan 
of  God ;  capable  of  being,  and  adapted  to  be,  his  magnificent  in* 
struments,  the  radiating  points  of  his  far-reaching  and  mighty  ope- 
ration amid  our  times  ;  the  citadels  and  the  armories  of  his  peaceful 
hosts ! 

A  College  is  simply,  in  its  elementary  form,  which  yet  includes 
the  whole  idea  of  it,  a  Seat  of  Lsarnino  ;  where  minds  more  dis- 
ciplined,  and  more  largely  cultivated,  meet  other  minds  less  mature 
and  enriched,  to  quicken  and  instruct  them.  It  is  not  a  collection 
of  funds  or  of  buildings ;  that  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  in  connection 
with  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  The  most  effective 
Colleges  have  sometimes  been  those  which  had  fewest  of  these  ;  and 
those  whose  fame  still  shines  as  a  star  on  the  front  of  Grecian  His- 
tory had  almost  none.  It  is  not  even  a  collection  of  books,  of  spec- 
imens in  science,  of  works  of  art ;  these  are  the  implements  and 
the  equipment  of  the  College,  which  will  naturally  come  to  it  more 
and  more  copiously  as  it  stands  more  permanently,  and  fulfills  its 
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office  with  larger  success  ;  but  tbey  do  not  describe,  or  even  neces* 
sarily  designate  it.  The  presence  of  them  is  not  essential  to  its  life  ; 
the  absence  of  them  interferes  with  its  usefulness,  but  does  not  forbid 
or  impair  its  integrity.  But  the  College  is,  in  its  radical  idea,  in  its 
essential  life  and  form,  a  collection  of  Persons,  the  teachers  and  the 
taught ;  some  older  and  manlier,  with  minds  more  disciplined,  and 
thoughts  more  exercised,  and  more  conversant  with  truth  ;  the  many 
younger  and  more  immature,  with  minds  receptive,  but  not  yet  de- 
veloped, acquisitive  of  truth,  but  not  familiarized  with  its  princi- 
ples and  relations.  The  younger  come  to  be  taught  by  the  older. 
The  older  came  to  impart  of  their  knowledge,  their  experience  and 
taste,  and  something  even  of  their  own  mental  force,  to  the  younger, 
their  disciples. 

This  is  a  College  in  its  primary  form ;  not  a  Manufactory,  though 
it  may  have  buildings  and  bells  like  that ;  not  a  Museum,  though  it 
may  have  collections  and  libraries  like  that ;  but,  radically,  an  assem- 
blage of  living,  thinking,  and  communicating  minds ;  some  teaching 
the  rest,  the  many  learning  from  the  few  more  advanced.  In  our 
times,  however,  it  is  obvious  to  add  that  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage applies  (he  term  College,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
course it  will  also  be  applied,  to  those  higher  seats  of  learning  to 
which  the  more  frequent  and  familiar  schools  stand  as  auxiliaries, 
and  in  which  older  minds  attract  and  instruct  an  older  class  of  pu- 
pils. It  is  these,  as  separated  from  other  Seminaries  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  considered  apart  from  them,  which  we  are  to  esti- 
mate, and  the  relations  of  which  to  Christian  civilization  I  am  briefly 
to  set  forth ;  because  it  is  with  these,  chiefly  at  least,  that  the  West- 
em  College  Society  is  directly  concerned. 

I.  Such  a  College,  then,  necessarily,  by  its  very  constitution,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  its  history,  is  a  centre  of  power  ;  of  that 
moral  power,  pervading,  supplementing,  and  controlling  all  others, 
which  more  and  more  is  becoming  supreme  in  our  age.  This  is 
the  first  fact  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  it. 

There  is  power  exerted  wherever  a  thought  is  clearly  uttered 
by  one  mind  to  another,  and  is  received  by  the  latter,  and  made  a 
principle  in  it.  For  thought,  thus  circulating  and  thus  apprehended, 
becomes,  in  every  mind  which  it  visits  and  affects,  the  seed  of  other 
thoughts ;  the  germ,  oftentimes,  maturing  into  systems  of  conviction 
and  of  experience.  It  hath  that  vital  energy  in  it,  and  that  repro- 
ductive tendency,  if  so  be  it  be  a  true  thought,  which  will  not  let  it 
slumber ;  and  the  mind  hath  that  quick  aptitude  for  it,  which  will  not 
let  it  pass  inactive  from  the  memory.  When  once  it  is  lodged 
among  the  convictions,  other  thoughts  gather  to  it^  and  are  modified 
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bj  it  according  to  its  importance*  It  inspires  them  with  its  force, 
or  arranges  them  by  its  law.  Hopes,  desires,  plans  of  action,  the 
very  temper  and  spirit,  take  impulse  and  tone  in  some  degree  from 
it ;  the  character  itself,  in  all  its  development,  receives  its  impression. 
It  passes  by  degrees,  in  its  influence  and  control,  not  always  swiflly 
but  always  certainly,  from  the  mind  to  the  life ;  from  the  inward  state 
and  frame  of  the  soul,  to  its  expression  in  the  conduct.  It  prompts 
or  restrains  the  eflforts  of  men ;  directs  their  endeavor  to  new  and 
higher  ends,  or  stimulates  that  endeavor  for  those  previously  chosen. 
It  even  passes  forth  from  them  to  others  ;  sometimes  to  repeat,  in  the 
belief,  the  character,  and  the  life  of  others,  the  same  operation  it 
has  shown  in  the  first  examples  of  its  power.  And  though,  of 
course,  the  influence  of  the  first  thought  thus  uttered,  thus  appro- 
priated, and  thus  communicated  to  others,  becomes  very  soon  indis* 
tinguishable  to  men,  not  to  be  followed  by  their  vision  or  intuition, 
nor  even  to  be  detected  by  their  analysis,  it  is  just  as  certain  as  any 
effect  which  we  witness  before  us— as  certain  as  the  ripening  of  fruit 
in  our  gardens,  from  seeds  that  were  planted  long  ago — that  that  influ« 
ence  extends  itself  through  the  widening  circles  of  human  life,  is 
imparted  from  one  generation  to  its  successors,  and  becomes  thus  in« 
separably  though  invisibly  incorporated  with  all  the  development 
of  the  history  of  the  race  !  It  is  invisible ;  but  sometimes  the  safer 
from  assault  or  resistance  for  that  very  reason.  It  is  imponderable ; 
but  so  is  every  great  power  in  nature  :  light,  gravitation,  electricity, 
life.  It  passes  without  observation  and  show  ;  but  in  this  it  allies  it- 
self with  every  real  moral  movement,  with  the  coming  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Christ  himself.  It  is  silent  in  operation ;  but  so  is  the  force 
that  permeates  the  soil,  that  pictures  it  with  flowers  and  shelters  it 
with  trees,  and  makes  each  spring  a  resurrection  of  nature.  And  he 
who  philosophically  observes  human  history,  considering  its  devel- 
ment  and  tracing  it  to  its  sources,  will  see  that  Thoughts  have  really 
governed  it  more  than  Arms,  even  in  the  past ;  that  it  hath  stood,  like 
the  earth  which  is  its  platform,  not  on  visible  pillars  of  adamant  and 
gold,  but  on  "  words  of  power  f  and  that,  as  the  race  becomes  more 
refined,  and  the  machinery  for  transmitting  thought  is  swiftly  per- 
fected, the  more  evident  will  it  be,  with  every  generation,  that  this 
is  the  power  above  nations  and  ages  ;  the  power  behind  thrones  ;  the 
power  that  ultimately  wields  all  others,  and  produces  or  limits  the 
changes  among  states.  It  is  the  real  lesson  of  History  itself;  it  is 
the  necessary  result  of  our  constitution,  wherein  the  spiritual  domi- 
nates the  material  and  uses  it  for  its  ends  ;  it  is  the  very  axiom  of  our 
civilization;  that  TItoughC  transmitted^  and  Thought  appropriat0d 
governs  the  World ! 
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Wherever,  then,  Thought  is  concentrated  and  published,  there  is  a 
centre  of  radiating  power ;  and  the  higher  the  thought,  the  more 
perfectly  expressive  of  grandest  truths;  the  more  intrinsic  and  su- 
preme  is  that  power.  In  the  cavern  or  the  attic  where  the  scholar 
studies ;  in  the  pulpit  where  he  preaches,  or  the  forum  where  he  de- 
bates ;  in  the  studio  where  the  painter  portrays  in  colors,  or  the 
sculptor  works  out  through  plastic  marble,  that  seems  by  turns  to 
shiver  and  grow  proud  at  the  touch  of  his  chisel,  the  thought  that  has 
possessed  him ;  in  the  office  from  which  proceeds  the  sheet  that,  en* 
tering  many  homes,  shall  circulate  through  them  the  convictions  of 
the  minds  that  have  planned  and  impressed  it ;  in  even  the  place  of 
casual  meeting,  where  men  talk  together  of  themes  that  are  not  tran* 
sient,  and  quicken  or  instruct  each  other  by  the  meeting ;  in  every 
such  spot  is  this  power  gathered.  And  he  who  is  wise  will  disregard 
none  of  them,  for  in  each  one  quick  principles  may  be  uttered,  infolding 
great  destinies,  and  none  can  tell  whether  shall  prosper,  this  or  that ! 
The  poor  closet  of  the  scholar  may  become  a  shrine  for  reverent 
ages,  like  the  old  mill  at  Oxford  where  Roger  Bacon  studied ;  and 
the  pulpit  of  the  preacher,  or  the  office  of  the  editor,  may  govern 
more  really  than  presidents  or  senates. 

But  in  the  College  where  men  are  assembled,  some  with  the  defi* 
nite  purpose  of  instructing,  and  others  with  the  responsive  purpose 
of  gathering  knowledge,  the  power  thus  exerted  becomes  fixed  and 
compacted ;  it  gains  clearer  exhibition,  and  exerts  larger  sway.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  The  thought  there  imparted  is  not  given  im- 
personally, as  it  is  by  the  editor ;  but  is  sent  directly  from  one  mind 
into  others,  through  living  contact.  It  is  not  given,  only  or  princi- 
pally, through  records  ;  but  it  passes  on  the  tones,  and  takes  of  the 
pressure  of  animated  speech.  It  is  not  given  occasionally,  as  it  is 
by  the  preacher ;  but  the  business  of  giving,  and  equally  of  receiv- 
ing it,  is  made  the  business  of  the  life  ;  the  one  pursuit,  that  subor- 
dinates all  others.  It  is  not  thought,  alone,  that  is  thus  imparted  and 
thus  received ;  but  it  is  thought  exemplified  in  the  characters  it  has 
formed,  and  thought  illustrated  by  the  energies  it  has  disciplined. 
Finally,  the  minds  thus  associated  and  held  together,  in  intimate,  or- 
ganized, and  quickening  union,  are  so  related  to  each  other,  the 
older  giving  and  the  younger  receiving,  that  the  minds  of  the  former 
are  left  more  free,  and  the  minds  of  the  latter  are  made  more  sus- 
ceptible, by  their  very  position.  The  two  are  associated  from  the 
first,  constitutionally,  as  the  teacher  and  the  disciple  ought  usually 
to  be. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  the  moment  we  regard  it,  and  before  all 
experience,  that  a  College  must  always  be  a  centre  of  power ;  of 
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that  power  which  regulates,  limits,  and  invigorates  all  others* 
Through  tho  minds  which  it  assembles  in  its  offices  of  instruction,  noi 
their  own  thought  only,  but  the  thought  of  the  Past,  the  thought  of 
the  present  living  world  of  intelligences,  the  thought  and  plan  of 
God  himself,  as  traced  in  rocks,  and  incorporated  in  the  forms 
and  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  splendidly  manifested  by  the 
witnessing  stars,  as  suggested  by  literature,  or  as  shown  by  the 
grand  and  rhythmic  progression  of  history — all  these  may  be  brought, 
through  personal  interaction,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  gath* 
ered  for  learning.  And  when  we  gain  the  Angelic  ken,  when  we 
can  count  the  leagues  of  ether  through  which  light  flies  on  its  pil- 
grimage of  ages,  we  may  tell  the  relations,  and  measure  the  breadth, 
of  that  moral  power !  Nay,  not  even  then  ;  for  this  surpasses,  and 
outspans  time,  and  takes  of  the  vastness  of  Eternity  itself ! 

All  this  of  the  College,  in  its  very  beginning ;  while  it  has  only 
form  enough  to  express  its  idea,  and  is  but  incipiently  fulfilling  its 
office.  But  there  is  obviously  a  second  thought  to  be  connected 
with  this,  to  set  more  clearly  this  power  before  us. 

II.  It  is  that  every  College,  by  a  law  of  growth  inherent  in  it,  tends 
CONSTANTLY  TO  BECOME  LARGER ;  moro  numorous  in  its  teachers, 
more  numerous  in  its  scholars,  better  equipped  with  the  apparatus 
of  instruction,  and  more  competent  to  give  to  larger  numbers  a  more 
complete  training. 

Every  founded  institution,  especially  every  one  which  is  founded 
on  a  principle  and  not  on  a  tradition,  which  holds  an  idea  within  it, 
and  does  not  simply  shelter  an  interest,  shows  a  tendency  to  grow ; 
to  become  developed  from  a  less  to  a  larger,  and  to  grow  compact 
and  copious  with  years.  If  it  be  reared  to  consult  mere  commercial 
or  political  advantage,  this  may  not  be.  If  it  be  founded  to  gratify 
pride,to  put  the  crown  upon  personal  ambition,  or  even  to  subserve  the 
mere  convenience  of  Society,  this  will  not  be.  But  if  it  be  founded 
on  a  permanent  demand  of  Human  Nature  itself,  and  be  intrinsically 
adapted  to  that,  this  tendency  is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  date-fruit 
to  grow  into  a  palm,  and  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  fitness  of  the  in- 
stitution to  accomplish  its  ends.  And  in  no  case  is  this  exemplified 
more  fully  than  in  that  of  the  College. 

It  is  a  fact  which  has  arrested  the  attention  of  historians, 
that  the  great  Universities  which  embellish  and  enrich  the  civiliza* 
tion  of  Europe,  commenced  with  the  smallest  and  humblest  begin- 
ings,  and  advanced  very  gradually  to  eminence  and  wealth.  They 
were  not  established,  as  hospitals  have  been,  by  royal  munificence, 
and  equipped  at  the  start  with  all  means  of  instruction.  They  did 
not  grow  up,  even,  from  a  system  of  lower  and  more  popular  schools  ; 


%  system  which  had  extended  itself,  hy  degrees,  until  it  encompassed 
the  nation  with  its  influence,  and  out  of  the  midst  of  which  shot  forth 
It  last,  as  a  consummate  product,  the  great  University ;  opulent 
with  a  wealth  contributed  by  each  section,  and  administered  by 
ttinds  that  had  been  trained  for  their  departments  by  many  years  of 
subordinate  service.  Not  such  has  been  their  history.  But  these 
great  Universities — like  Oxford,  for  instance — began  in  the  action  of 
some  single  mind,  and  were  gathered,  in  the  outset,  around  the  res- 
idence of  some  solitary  scholar. 

Alfred  may  have  don«  something,  according  to  the  tradition,  to 
maintain  or  enlarge  existing  schools  at  Oxford  ;  though  the  histori- 
cal authority  for  this  is  not  much.  But  if  he  did,  his  exertions  and 
benefactions  were  comparatively  slight,  too  slight  to  make  great  or 
permanent  mark  on  the  records  of  his  reign ;  and  he  only  aided 
what  already  was  commenced.  Nor  was  there  any  system  of  aux- 
iliary schools,  sending  forth  the  pupils  whom  they  had  trained  to  the 
nascent  University.  But  all  we  certainly  know  is,  that  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  were  schools  at  Oxford, 
connected  probably  with  conventual  establishments  ;  that  these  at- 
tracted by  degrees  to  themselves  whoever  was  studious,  and  desir- 
ous to  improve  by  the  discipline  of  thought ;  that  other  schools  were 
founded,  as  the  numbers  in  attendance  became  gradually  larger ;  that 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  University  College  is  said  to  have  been 
founded ;  then  Merton,  Exeter,  Oriel,  Queen's  College,  New  Col- 
lege, All-Souls,  Magdalen,  and  one  after  another  the  long  catalogue 
of  the  remainder  ;  each  century  producing  its  series  of  three  or  four ; 
each  century  adding  to  the  libraries,the  galleries,  the  pleasure  grounds, 
the  chapels  ;  till  the  whole  immense  structure,  as  now  instituted  and 
existing,  erects  itself  before  us,  with  its  many  departments,  its  many 
«nd  emineut  preparatory  schools,  its  mighty  mass  of  apparatus  and 
equipment,  its  immense,  unreckoned,  and  still  widening  influences, 
which  no  arithmetic  can  compute,  and  no  eloquence  describe.  The 
whole  institution  is  the  growth  of  ages.  Time  has  matured  it ;  bene- 
factions hare  nourished  it ;  revolution  has  shaken  it,  but  only  to  fix 
its  hold  more  firmly  on  the  national  mind.  The  names  of  multitudes, 
eminent  in  English  history,  rustle  above  it  as  its  majestic  and  musical 
coronal.  The  acts  and  lives  of  illustrious  men  have  been  its  fruits. 
It,  at  this  moment,  anticipates  a  Future,  more  prolonged  than  its  Past, 
and  far  more  splendid  ;  and  the  elements  of  civilized  society  in 
England  will  hardly  outlast  it.  And  yet  it  sprang  from  a  seed  so 
slight,  that  the  acorn  which  first  involved  the  timbers  of  the  ponder- 
ous battle-ship  that  now  thunders  with  its  cannon  against  fortresses 
or  fleets,  is  not  more  inextricably  lost  in  the  Past 
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The  same  thing  is  true,  to  a  great  extent  certainly,  of  the  Uni-' 
Tersity  of  Paris.  Before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Irish  or 
Scotch  Alcuin  was  called  hy  Charlemagne  to  preside  over  that  infant 
Seminary  at  Paris,  called  "  The  School  of  St.  Martin,"  which  had 
just  been  established.  He  has  himself  set  forth,  in  the  pompou» 
and  fantastic  rhetoric  of  the  period,  the  studies  in  which  be  instruct- 
ed his  pupils.  ''  To  some  I  administer  the  honey  of  the  sacred 
writings ;  others  I  try  to  inebriate  with  the  wine  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics. I  begin  the  nourishment  of  some  with  the  apples  of  grammat- 
ical subtlety  ;  I  strive  to  illuminate  many  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
stars,  as  from  the  painted  roof  of  a  lofty  palace."  In  other  words. 
Grammar,  the  Latin  language.  Astronomy,  and  Theology,  were  the 
studies  then  pursued.  Afterward,  in  the  tenth  century,  there  came 
into  this  school  a  new  learning  from  the  East,  derived  from  the  Arab 
conquerors  of  Spain,  who  already  '  had  produced  more  than  three 
hundred  writers,  and  founded  more  than  seventy  public  libraries,  in  the 
cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.'  During  the  twelfth  century, 
through  the  growing  celebrity  of  the  then  already  ancient  school, 
Paris  began  to  be  known  over  Europe,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the 
*  city  of  letters.'  Among  its  students  were  found  many  Englishmen, 
and  almost  all  whose  names  became  distinguished  among  the  learned 
of  any  country.  Abelard  was  one  of  its  famous  teachers,  and  John  of 
Salisbury  one  of  bis  pupils.  About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  school  began  to  subsist  in  full  form,  as  a  Royal  Incor- 
poration, divided  into  nations,  and  presided  over  by  a  Rector ;  and 
thenceforth  it  was  more  and  more  patronized  by  the  kings.  A 
school  of  medicine  was  associated  with  it ;  and  the  study  of  both 
the  civil  and  the  canon  law  was  introduced  into  its  routine.  The 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  comprising  the  "  Trivium,"  Music, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  composing  the  "  Quadrivium" 
•^which  bad  been  eulogized  by  the  earlier  ages  as  comprising  all 
elements  of  necessary  knowledge — were  found  to  require  new  studies 
added  to  them,  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  Aristotelian  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  as  applied  to  Theology, 
became  a  recognized  and  a  powerful  element  in  its  mental  training. 
And  so,  step  by  step,  through  a  progress  which  I  can  not  tarry  to 
delineate,  was  developed  that  immense  and  powerful  institution, 
lately  the  most  frequented  University  in  the  world  ;  which  had, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  nearly  eight  thousand  scholars  in  attend- 
ance upon  it ;  and  which  reckons  among  its  recent  lecturers  the 
names  of  CoUard,  Cousin,  Guizot,  Jouffroy,  Biot,  and  Arago,  with 
others  whom  the  world  has  learned  to  respect.  The  growth  of  the 
city  of  Paris  itself,  from  that  small  village  on  the  island  in  the 
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Seine  where  Charlemagne  had  his  royal  seat,  to  that  magnificent 
metropolis  and  emporium  which  gathers  its  wealth  from  every  land, 
and  gives  its  standards  of  taste  to  the  world,  has  not  heen  more 
steady,  has  hardly  been  more  historically  conspicuous,  than  that  of 
the  school  which  Alcuin  first  taught,  to  the  great  University  which 
a  nation  now  honors.  And  a  law  of  human  nature  is  expressed  dn 
the  fact. 

One  principle  of  knowledge  leads  always  to  another,  interior  or 
higher.  One  department  of  truth  communicates  with  a  second,  col- 
lateral and  its  supplement.  A  library,  if  sufficient  in  one  age — 
which  no  one  ever  was — becomes  necessarily  inadequate  through 
the  progress  of  the  succeeding  age.  No  museum  of  specimens  can 
anticipate  those  which  the  penetrating  science  of  after  times  shall 
collect  from  the  earth,  or  extract  from  its  mines.  And  no  gallery  of 
art  can  either  ingather  all  that  which  is  valuable  of  the  works  of  other 
ages,  or  do  without  that  which  is  subsequently  produced.  Meantime, 
too,  the  resources  available  for  such  institutions  become  continually 
larger,  as  their  constituency,  if  we  may  style  it  such,  of  educated 
minds,  becomes  wider  and  more  powerful.  And  so,  as  the  demand 
continues  and  augments,  the  supply  increases  also.  Bodley  gives 
his  library ;  and  Radclifiie  builds  library  and  observatory  both. 
Clarendon  furnishes  printing-presses,  and  leaves  means  for  building 
rooms  for  them ;  and  Danby  opens  a  botanic  garden.  One  patron 
founds  a  professorship  of  Divinity,  and  another  professorships  of  * 
Geometry  and  Astronomy  ;  one  donor  supplies  instruction  in  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  another  in  Ancient  History ;  a  king,  perhaps,  as  at 
Oxford,  supplies  a  professor  in  Modern  History,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages ;  a  devotee  of  his  profession  gives  a  Lecturer  in  Anatomy. 
And  so  liberal  minds  in  every  age,  discerning  a  want,  are  moved  to 
supply  it.  Each  generation  supplements  the  work  accomplished  by 
its  predecessor,  and  does  its  part  to  carry  that  to  perfection ;  and  the 
whole  structure  rises,  like  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  never  perhaps 
to  be  perfectly  finished,  but  majestic  in  its  progress,  and  all  the  more 
august  and  exalting,  because  combining  in  its  rearing,  as  it  contem- 
plated in  its  plan,  the  labors  and  the  gifts  of  successive  ages. 

And  all  this  time,  too,  while  adding  thus  to  its  material  equipment, 
the  institution  gathers  the  invisible  wealth — invisible,  but  essentially 
quickening  and  invaluable — of  illustrious  associations ;  with  the  schol- 
ars whom  it  has  trained,  with  the  statesmen,  the  divines,  the  poets, 
the  philanthropists,  the  great  promoters  of  science  and  of  art,  who 
have  gone  from  it.  Their  memory  becomes  its  inspiring  inheritance. 
it  consecrates  the  buildings  where  they  once  trode.  It  hangs  its 
banner  of  golden  light  before  every  window,  along  every  aisle^ 
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where  their  eyes  have  rested.  It  makes  t  ne  groves  to  whisper 
their  names,  to  syllable  their  words,  almost  to  breathe  with  their  spir- 
itual presence.  It  passes  an  exhilarating^  inspiring  influence  from 
each  age  onward,  through  the  ranks  that  come  after ;  and  exalt» 
the  present  cycle,  of  acquisition  and  action^  into  communion  with 
those  which  History  records,  and  of  whose  fruits  the  world  is 
taking. 

And  nothing,  in  a  peaceful  and  free  civilization,  like  that  of  E»> 
gland,  or  of  thia  country,  can  easily  arise  to  check  this  progress,  or 
to  arrest  it  on  this  side  of  absolute  continuance.  Priestly  power 
may  come  in,  where  that  prevails^  as  in  the  Universities  of  Spain, 
and  prohibit  its  subjects  from  teaching  Philosophy.  Despotic  au- 
thority may  now  and  then  interpose,  and  take  some  hall  of  learning 
for  a  fortress,  and  run  its  peaceful  types  into  bullets.  But,  where 
freedom  prevails,  and  peace  is  thus  secured — that  peace,  which  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  declared  was  all  he  wanted  to  carry  forward 
his  schools  to  growth  and  greatness — where  industry  furnishes  the 
means  of  advancement,  and  enterprise  enlarges  and  liberalizes 
men's  thoughts,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  most  permanent  and 
most  noble  advancement  of  such  Seminaries. 

Commerce,  though  sometimes  not  altogether  friendly  to  them,  but 
rather  inclined  to  undervalue  and  supersede  them  by  more  practical 
schools,  may  be  liberalized  by  them,  until  she  shall  pour  her  affluent 
treasures. into  their  bosom  ;  and  Democracy  may  be  taught  to  recog- 
nize in  them  the  true,  and  generous,  and  necessary  nurseries  of  that 
dignified  patriotism,  that  large  philanthropy,  and  that  wise  states- 
manship, which  are  her  only  safeguards  and  support.  And  so  the 
mighty  and  still  growing  progress  tends  silently  to  advance,  until  the 
description  of  the  sacred  puet,  transferred  to  our  times,  is  literally 
realized,  and  the  institution,  which  was  so  small  at  the  beginning, 
yet  even  then  a  centre  of  power,  stands  forth  before  men,  like  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  before  his  eye :  "  as  the  Tower  of  David, 
builded  for  an  Armory,  whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all 
shields  of  mighty  men  1" 

III.  From  such  an  institution  there  radiates  naturally  an  influence 

which  REALLY  AFFECTS  ALL  CLASSES  ;  which  MAKES  EACH  ONE  MORS 

SECURE  AND  MORE  POWERFUL,  Confirming  its  resources  and  enno- 
bling its  life ;  even  as  from  the  citadel  of  David,  there  went  a  force 
that  guarded  each  home  within  the  city,  and  made  Jerusalem,  in  aU 
its  bounds,  more  peaceful  and  secure.  This  is  the  third  point  which 
we  should  consider. 

I  have  spoken  already  of  the  nature  of  the  power  thus  silently 
distributed.    Its  universality  remains  to  be  considered.    It  has 
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one  limit,  and  only  one.  There  arise,  at  distant  intervals  m  His- 
tory, pre-eminent  minds,  real  creators  in  their  departments,  that  seem 
hardly  so  much  a  part  of  the  race  as  its  pre-ordained  instructors ; 
sent  forth  of  God  to  open  new  tracts  of  effort  and  research,  and  to 
give  thereio,  at  the  very  commencement,  the  highest  attainable  exam- 
ples o(  success.  Such  was  Homer  in  poetry ;  and  such  in  later 
ages  were  Dante  and  Shakspeare.  Such  was  Euclid  in  Geometry. 
Such,  Raphael,  in  painting ;  and  such  his  more  majestic  cotemporary, 
the  great  master  in  all  the  related  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  works  of  each  of  these  Mas- 
ters in  their  departments,  not  only  were  old  ideas  applied  with  ex- 
traordinary force  and  in  new  combinations,  but  new  ideas  and  laws 
were  inaugurated,  for  after  times  to  accept  and  employ.  Great  prim- 
itive and  architectonic  forces  were  developed  by  them,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  world. 

And  such  men  neither  needed,  nor  perhaps  would  have  beea 
aided  by,  the  discipline  of  the  University.  Their  own  minds  were 
Universities,  so  far  as  their  special  art  was  concerned ;  equipped 
with  the  forces,  and  imbued  with  the  tendencies,  inspired  with  the 
impulses,  and  made  intuitively  to  apprehend  the  truths,  which  after 
Universities — that  are  only  the  collections  of  leading  minds  in  any 
one  time,  and  not  of  these  master-lights  of  all  time — could  only 
learn  from  them,  and  partly  reproduce.  God  endowed  such  rare,  su- 
preme, and  solitary  souls,  with  a  double  portion  of  his  own  force ; 
the  very  regium  donum  of  his  bestowment.  They  needed  no  dis- 
cipline of  inferior  minds,  they  needed  opportunity  and  nothing  else, 
the  tuition  of  meditation,  the  invitations  of  nature,  to  draw  forth 
their  powers.  And  the  outward  influences  often  can  not  be  traced 
whereby  they  became  so  majestic  as  they  were,  and  so  replenished 
with  thought.  We  can  not  tell  where  Euclid  studied.  We  only 
know  that  he  opened  the  School  of  Geometry  at  Alexandria.  We 
can  not  tell  through  what  influence  it  was  that  the  crabbed  stock  of 
Italian  civilization  blossomed  out,  all  at  once,  into  the  splendid  pic- 
torial genius  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  nor  how  it  was  that  the  wild 
boy  of  Stratford,  the  strolling  player  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  be- 
came so  informed  with  the  essence  of  History,  and  was  made  so 
strangely  to  encompass  in  himself  all  the  forces  of  life,  that  his 
tragedies  remain  a  possession  forever,  familiar  to  the  ages,  and  im- 
perishable as  vital  air.  We  can  only  say  that  He  who  made  the 
ocean  larger  than  the  lake,  and  the  sun  than  the  planet,  and  the 
planet  itself  than  the  satellite  which  follows  it,  made  these  minds 
larger  and  more  capacious  than  others,  and  different  from  them,  by 
their  very  constitution,  for  purposes  whose  secret  is  in  His  will.     It 
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is  His  wisdom  simply ;  and  He  may  exert  the  same  energy  again,  or 
he  may  withhold  it,  precisely  as  he  will. 

In  regard  to  these  minds,  then,  we  can  only  say,  in  tracing  the  in* 
fluences  of  such  a  University  as  I  have  outlined,  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with,  if  it  does  not  secure,  their  production  and  develop- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  through  the  influence  which  it  circulates 
or  creates,  it  secures  the  arena  most  meet  for  their  exhibition,  when- 
ever ihey  are  sent  forth.  So  far  as  their  creation  is  dependent  on 
forces  which  man  can  either  quicken  or  govern,  it  prepares  the  way 
for  it.  And  sometimes,  when  they  appear,  it  will  do  for  them  what 
Christ-College,  at  Cambridge,  did  for  Milton  ;  it  will  furnish  them 
with  knowledges  to  be  interpreted  and  reconciled  by  the  intuitions 
of  their  genius,  and  will  put  instruments  in  their  hands,  with  which 
the  splendid  spirit  within,  not  hiding  itself  for  solitary  thought, 
may  go  forth  armed,  for  the  battle  of  light  against  error  and 
darkness,  for  the  battles  of  God  against  the  powers  of  the  world. 
I  see  no  relations  in  which  a  University  may  not  be  friendly  and  fos- 
tering to  such  minds,  and  help  them  to  realize  their  kingly  mission  ; 
and  the  idea  which  sometimes  has  obtained  among  men,  that  it  hin- 
ders their  development,  and  postpones  still  further  the  period  of 
their  creation,  seems  to  me  among  the  silliest  of  fantasies.  It  is 
trying  to  measure  meteors  by  the  laws  that  govern  rivers. 

But  it  is  not  for  such  minds,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  University  is 
designed.  They  anticipate  and  comprehend  it,  in  great  measure, 
innately.  They  stand  outside  of  it,  by  their  inheritance.  But  for 
the  great  class  of  governing  minds  m  any  age^  fdr  those  whicih  act 
with  power  on  their  coteraporaries,  and  by  whose  action  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  in  any  century,  are  modified  and  decided — for  these,  such 
schools  of  learning  are  reared,  and  to  such  ihey  are  fitted.  How 
perfect  are  their  adaptations  to  enrich  and  complete  these  !  By  such 
advancing  schools  of  learning,  the  political  aspirant  is  educated  into 
the  statesman  ;  the  student  of  Theology  is  made  the  accomplished 
and  comprehensive  divine  ;  the  youth,  whose  tastes  and  innate  ten- 
dencies lead  him  to  letters  as  his  domain,  is  made  the  liberal  scholar 
and  teacher  of  all  good  arts;  the  pupil,  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  but  a  sciolist,  becomes  the  exact  and  scientific  savan,  familiar 
with  the  researches  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  capable 
of  transmitting  a  still  enriched  knowledge  to  those  who  come  after ; 
the  student  of  art,  by  the  familiarity  with  its  high  rules  into  which 
be  is  led,  and  his  intercourse  with  its  great  and  quickening  exam- 
ples, is  fitted  to  embellish  what  otherwise  he  would  have  dishonored, 
the  culture  of  his  time,  and  to  advance  that  culture  to  still  higher 
points ;  the  lawyer,  instead  of  a  mere  tricky  manager  of  small  afiairs^ 
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m  mada  a  atudent  of  pneeedents  and  laws,  of  hiatory  and  of  othies,  of 
the  whole  divine  economy  in  fact,  and  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
and  the  development  of  the  race ;  the  physician  is  taught  in  the 
mysteries  of  wisdom  incarnated  in  our  fearful  and  wonderful  frame, 
and  finds  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  climatology,  all  his  auxil- 
iaries ;  and  the  astronomer  is  enabled  not  only  to  count  the  visible 
stars,  and  interpret  their  motions,  as  the  ancients  could  not,  not  only 
to  point  his  revealing  tube  to  the  still  profounder  deeps  above  him, 
and  bring  to  view  the  other  worlds  which  for  ages  had  only  been 
seen  by  the  angels,  but  even  to  go  out  beyond  any  telescope,  on  the 
airy  march  of  aa  analysis  still  more  perspicacious  and  exact,  and  pre- 
figure the  forms,  and  determine  the  masses,  and  even  lay  down  the 
orbits  and  the  paths  of  those  remote  worlds  whose  existence  and  motion 
are  only  inferred  from  the  necessity  of  them  to  keep  our  whirling 
globe  in  equipoise.  No  branch  of  useful  knowledge  is  pursued  in 
^7  ag^>  lio  department  of  laudable  and  beneficent  action  is  opened  . 
or  is  prosecuted,  in  which  the  influence  of  s0Bh  a  seat  of  learning 
roust  not  be  benignant.  It  tends  to  make  the  artisan  an  artist,  the 
mechanic  an  architect,  the  sailor  a  navigator ;  as  well  aa  to  make 
the  pditieian  a  statesman,  the  newsman  a  historian,  and- the  rhymer 
a  poet,  it  tends  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  influence  that  pervades 
every  court-room,  that  emanates  from  each  press,  that  radiates,  with  a 
power  from  God  upon  it,  around  every  pulpit.  It  tends^  in  a  word, 
(o  make  the  State,  in  all  its  reach,  more  affluent  and  secure,  and  evety 
home  in  it  more  enlightened  and  more  free. 

The  lesser  Seminaries, especially  Common  Schools,  are  sometimes 
conceived,  by  uninformed  minds,  as  endangered,  or  at  least  over-shad** 
owed  and  obscured,  by  such  founded  Colleges,  which  are*  growing  to 
be  Universities.  But  the  fact  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  lesser 
schools  sprang  from  the  higher  at  the  outset,  as  thridy  shrubs  are 
bom  of  trees,  taking  life  from  their  roots ;  and  ^at  they  ever  since 
have  flourished  best,  I  might  almost  say  only,  in  connection  with  them. 
Popular  education,  without  such  fixed  and  elevated  centres,  would  be 
a  mere  nebulous  mist  of  sciolism,  enlightening  nobody.  Popular  ed- 
ucation, when  it  emanates  from  such  centres,  such  positive  orbs  of 
concentrated  learning,  becomes  a  grandly  illuminating  presence,  in 
every  hamlet  and  every  district ;  its  luminous  waves  propelled  con- 
tfnually  from  unfailing  sources,  and  bearing  quickening  power  every- 
where. And  there  is  not  a  school  or  a  lyceum,  to-day,  in  any  town- 
ship of  our  whole  land,  that  would  not  be  richer,  more  exalting  and 
inspiring  in  its  contact  with  the  minds  assembled  by  it,  if  that  Uni- 
versity which  is  planted  in  this  city*  had  attained  already  the  full 

*  Tbli  4iteoiine  was  iMt  4ellt«red  ai  PkivUmim,  ft.  L 
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development  which  it  surely  will  gain,  with  the  pvogrese  of  the  ages ; 
if  every  art,  aod  every  literature,  all  forois  and  powers  of  hunMm 
knowledge,  which  the  race  has  thus  far  developed  and  secured, 
were  now  at  home  in  it.  Not  this  State  ooly,  but  every  college 
and  every  academy,  every  press  and  every  lecture-room,  every  pulpit 
and  every  forum,  every  district  and  every  home,  within  the  compass 
of  our  confederacy-— down  to  the  Del  Norte,  beyond  the  snowy 
cones  of  Oregon — would  feel  the,  pressure,  and  be  the  richer  for  it, 
of  one  such  replete  and  magnificent  University. 

In  a  word,  the  influence  which  is  lodged  in  the  College,  and  which 
circulates  from  it,  is  not  only  vital,  as  I  said,  at  the  outset,  but  it  is 
in  its  nature  a  universal  influence ;  especially  in  a  country  free  like 
ours,  where  the  classes  of  society  intermix  all  the  time,  and  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  change  place  three  times  in  every  century ;  and  where 
every. force  asserts  itself  without  pause.  In  such  a  countr}%  the 
influence  of  the  University  must  circulate  swiftly,  and  permeate  the 
whole.  No  barrier  of  fixed  rank  interrupts  or  restrains  it.  No 
distinction  of  caste  confines  it  to  a  few.  It  takes  all  human  rela- 
tionships for  its  media,  is  more  mobile  than  the  atmosphere,  pen- 
etrant and  pervading  as  life  itself.  As  the  citadel  guards  the  whole 
population  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands,  so  does  such  an  institution 
pervade  with  its  influence,  and  shelter  by  its  power,  the  whole 
community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  reared.  It  comes  more  and 
more  to  be  recognized  by  that,  in  its  peaceful  halls  and  modest  chap- 
els, as  being  to  it  like  the  very  '  tower  of  David,  builded  far  an  Ar- 
mory f  where  every  art  hath  hung  its  shield,  and  where  the  wise  and 
mighty  men  who  have  successively  assisted  or  defended  the  State, 
have  learned  their  skill,  and  left  their  trophies ! 

IV.  It  only  remains  that  I  notice,  for  the  fourth  thing  connected 
with  such  an  institution  of  learning,  that  it  is  a  power  which,  above 
all  others,  is  HARBtomoirs  with  Christiakity,  and  adapted  to  be 
USED  BY  it.  It  may  be,  more  fitly  than  any  other,  the  citadel  of  its 
strength,  and  the  armory  of  its  weapons. 

When  I  speak  of  Christianity  I  mean  of  course  that  Protestant 
Christianity  which  takes  Christ  for  its  head,  the  Scriptures  for  its 
law,  and  Preaching  for  its  means,  while  relying  on  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  insure  to  this  success.  A  Religion  of  Sacraments, 
that  seeks  to  renew  men  and  fit  them  for  salvation  by  a  physical,  oi 
at  least  a  psychological,  influx,  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, through  appointed  conduits,  and  by  manual  contacts,  will  hardly 
rely  on  Schools  or  Universities  as  its  chief  auxiliaries.  It  may  build 
such  for  ornaments  to  the  civilization  it  generates ;  or  try  to  use  them, 
within  certain  limits,  as  its  foci  and  fortresses,  and  their  studies  as  its 
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w^apoiw.  But  it  will  not  incite  them  to,  it  will  not  allow  to  thero, 
spontaneous  growth,  until  they  include  all  departments  of  thought, 
and  it  can  only  tolerate  them  so  long  as  they  yield  to  the  control  of 
its  officers^  and  send  out  their  students  as  its  trained  devotees.  And 
even  then,  a  Religion  like  that  must  naturally  rely,  as  historically  it 
has  relied,  on  means  outside  of  and  diverse  from  these,  for  its  chief 
advances ;  on  ceremonies  and  shows,  on  priestly  orders  and  mo- 
nastic establishments,  on  royal  alliances  and  the  arts  of  diplomacy* 
on  political  intrigue  and  the  conquests  of  war. 

But  a  Protestant  Christianity,  such  as  I  have  described,  takes 
such  seats  of  learning  as  its  natural  means,  and  its  foremost  allies. 
Us  total  relation  to  them  is  cordial ;  and  it  becomes  mightiest  when 
allied  with  them  in  most  intimate  union.  They  are  necessary  to  it, 
for  iU  0wn  illustration  and  defense;  for  its  logical  maintenance. 
For  such  a  Christianity  is  itself,  by  profession,  a  system  of  truth ; 
of  that  moral  truth,  of  those  spiritual  verities,  which  transcend  all 
others,  and  which  yet  are  organically  connected  with  them.  It  is  a 
Religion  not  of  theory  only,  but  of  actual  historical  development  in 
the  world ;  of  a  development  as  real,  as  evident,  and  as  really  to  be 
investigated  and  verified  by  research,  as  that  of  any  empire  which 
the  earth  has  held  upon  it.  It  is  a  Religion  not  committed  to  tra- 
dition ;  not  incorporated  in  rites  only ;  nor  solely  intrusted  to  a 
privileged  class ;  but  one  that  lives  in  records  and  writings  access- 
ible to  all,  and  which  must  be  intelligently  accepted  and  interpreted. 
History  is  involved  in  it,  as  really  as  Prophecy  ;  it  treats  of  fact,  as 
well  as  of  doctrine  ;  it  develops  a  philosophy  of  human  nature, 
while  revealing  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  existence  ;  and  it  claims 
to  be  in  harmony  with,  though  not  direct]^  to  anticipate  and  unfold, 
the  structure  and  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  while  declaring  to 
us  those  realms  of  spiritual  life  and  activity,  above  the  stars,  which 
no  eye  hath  seen. 

Such  a  Religion,  therefore,  if  true,  which  we  assume  it  to  be,  is  in 
harmony  with  aU  truth.  It  will  derive  illustration  from  every  other 
department  of  truth;  and  will  take  new  supremacy  over  men's 
thoughts,  and  attract  more  fully  their  loving  faith,  as  its  complete  and 
divine  majesty  is  more  amply  set  forth  by  collateral  studies.  Such 
a  Religion  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  every  thing  to  hope,  from  every 
good  art,  from  every  fruitful  and  large  research.  The  science  of 
the  «arth,  when  fully  disclosed,  will  only  confirm  it  The  science 
4)f  the  stars  will  only  illustrate  it.  The  science  of  the  mind  will 
show  the  wants  it  comes  to  meet,  and  exhibit  more  fully  its  aptitudes 
for  this.  The  science  of  History  will  build  for  it,  by  degrees,  as 
more  largely  pursued,  a  magnificent  platform,  to  which  all  vanished 
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9ge8  and  all  decayed  nations  shall  contribute  their  part,  and  from 
which  shall  be  shown,  in  fullest  manifestation,  the  harmony  of  the 
Christian  records  with  all  the  action  of  roan,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
Christian  principles  to  all  the  needs  of  his  nature. 

There  are  some  truths,  of  course,  so  remote  from  Christianity, 
by  natural  position,  that  they  can  contribute  but  little  to  it.  But 
there  is  no  truth  with  which  it  can  ever  come  into  conflict ;  and 
none  which  will  not  stand  to  it  at  last,  however  subordinate,  in  a 
relation  of  assistance,  illustration,  or  defense  ;  an  outbuilding,  if  not 
a  tower  or  a  column,  to  its  immense  and  imperial  palace.  Christi- 
anity, therefore,  from  its  very  constitution,  must  instinctively  cherish 
all  seats  of  sound  learning.  It  would  be  unmindful  of  its  nature  and 
its  dignity,  untrue  to  itself,  if  it  did  not  this. 

It  must  cherish  them,  too,  and  avail  itself  of  them,  as  allies  in  its 
advance,  to  the  conquest  of  the  earth.  They  are  necessary  to  it,  for 
its  general  publication ;  and  every  power  which  they  produce  may 
become  its  auxiliary.  For  Christianity,  being  a  moral  power,  advan- 
ces by  moral,  and  not  by  physical  means.  It  everywhere  takes  the 
pulpit  for  the  fulcrum  of  its  outward  operation.  It  relies  on  the  elo- 
quence that  has  faith  at  the  heart  of  it,  for  its  mastery  over  men.  And, 
subordinately  to  this,  it  uses  most  freely  the  press  and  its  enginery  ; 
and  seeks  to  reach  men  through  the  eloquence,  silent,  but  real  as 
the  other,  which  is  made  to  pulsate  through  all  forms  of  literature. 

Whatever,  then,  enriches  the  thoughts  of  men,  or  refines  and  ex- 
alts these,  or  puts  a  higher  energy  upon  them,  while  leaving  the 
principle  of  faith  undisturbed,  makes  them  just  so  much  better  min- 
isters of  Christianity ;  the  more  appropriate  and  powerful  agents,  in 
achieving  its  advance.  TJie  splendid  genius  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Centiles,  cultivated  by  Greek  training,  ministered  to  by  all  the  as- 
sociations that  dignified  Tarsus,  and  disciplined  afterward  by  the 
masculine  regimen  of  the  Pharisean  Schools,  to  whom  travel  was  a 
teacher,  and  many  cities  the  halls  of  his  University,  until  he  was 
fitted  to  be  equally  at  home  and  equally  efiective  when  remonstrat- 
ing at  Jerusalem  and  when  reasoning  at  Athens,  when  addressing 
Agrippa  or  pleading  before  Felix,  and  when  speaking  to  the  woman 
at  the  water-side  at  Philippi — ^this  is  the  great  example  of  the  fact, 
from  the  primitive  time,  for  all  after  ages.  And  every  illustrious 
champion  of  the  truth,  who  has  preached  Paul's  doctrine,  with  his 
spirit  reproduced,  till  the  nations  paused  at  his  feet  to  hear  it,  and 
listening  centuries  clasped  hands  around  his  pulpit,  has  shown  the 
same.  It  was  out  of  the  Universities— even  out  of  those  which 
Rome  had  cramped  and  chained  by  her  rules — ^that  the  Reformation 
sprang,  really  though  indirectly,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
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And  that  Reformed  Religion,  which  there  had  its  Seminaries,  and 
which  now,  by  God's  blessing,  hath  been  handed  on  to  us,  has  ever  since 
found  in  such  its  shelter,  and  drawn  from  them  its  noblest  champions. 
It  can  not  advance  itself  by  diplomacy,  or  by  war.  New  fields  may 
thus  be  opened  to  it ;  but  men's  minds  or  hearts  can  not  thus  be 
changed.  It  can  not  advance  itself  by  any  purchase,  of  money,  or  any 
terrors,  of  power.  It  must  convince  men,  and  so  convert  them.  And 
whatever  helps  one  mind  toward  fitness  to  convince  and  inwardly  to 
move  others,  while  not  overthrowing  its  principle  of  Faith,  is  favor- 
able to  Christianity.  £ach  science,  which  strengthens  and  disci- 
plines the  mind  ;  each  art,  which  adorns  it ;  each  knowledge,  which 
opens  to  it  the  mysteries  of  life ;  each  form  of  practice,  which 
helps  it  to  speak  well ;  each  communion  with  the  Past,  which  brings 
the  inspiring  force  of  that  to  pervade  and  exalt  it,  and  enables  it 
to  touch  other  minds  more  directly  with  electrifying  energy  ;  all 
that  which  elevates  or  accumulates  its  force,  and  makes  it  more 
manly,  more  copious,  and  more  free — all,  girds  and  equips   its 

disciple  for  his  work,  and  hastens  the  era  of  the  triumph  of  the 
truth. 

The  College,  therefore,  as  it  grows  to  be  a  University,  remains  at 
each  step  tho  fit,  and  natural,  and  necessary  ally  of  a  Protestant 
Christianity.  It  is  a  centre  of  power  ;  of  power  that  grows  greater 
as  the  ages  advance  ;  of  power  that  affects  society  on  all  sides  ;  of 
precisely  the  power  which  Christianity  requires.  Religion,  as 
molding  and  interpenetrating  such  Colleges,  will  exalt  and  confirm 
them ;  quickening  and  uniting  their  separate  studies  by  its  earnest 
spirit ;  superadding  to  all  others  the  highest  of  all,  even  the  study 
of  itself;  and  more  and  more  making  promiaent  within  them  the 
grand  idea  of  every  University,  which  is  not  the  mere  accumulation 
of  knowledges  for  the  furnishing  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  that 
mind,  of  every  mind  embraced  within  it,  to  the  most  athletic  and 
symmetrical  development ;  a  development  that  shall  be  itself  a  chief 
good,  and  shall  multiply  others  ;  to  which  study  shall  be  sweet,  and 
utterance  easy,  and  all  effort  a  pleasure. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  while  benefiting  such  Seminaries,  Christi- 
anity will  use  them,  with  the  grandest  effect,  for  its  own  illustration, 
for  the  vital  propagation  of  it  over  the  earth.  Every  art  which 
they  cherish  shall  be  its  ally.  Every  soul  which  they  enrich 
with  knowledge,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  penetrated  with 
faith,  shall  be  its  glorious  minister  to  men.  Every  tongue  or  pen 
which  they  set  free  in  the  liberty  of  large  thought,  shall  scatter  its 
words  of  life  and  healing,  as  the  star  distributes  its  radiant  light. 
And  on  the  influence  of  refinement  and  peace,  of  social  order,  polit> 
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ical  improvement,  ameliorated  mamiera,  and  general  ciTilizstion, 
which  emanates  from  such  centres,  Christianity  shall  be  borne^ 
as  the  Lord  was  on  the  clouds  that  infolded  him  over  Tabor;  not 
necessary  to  his  support,  but  making  his  meet  and  resplendent  paviN 
ion  ;  not  celestial  in  their  nature,  yet  mirroring  his  glory ! 

Not  dark  or  doubtful  is  the  relation  sustained  by  such  Colleges  to 
Cliristianity.  It  finds  in  every  one  of  them,  and  more  and  more  as 
they  more  fully  complete  the  office  foreshadowed  in  their  structure — 
it  finds  in  every  one  of  them,  which  is  a  seminary  of  truth  and  not 
of  error,  it  will  do  so  through  all  the  centuries — and  this  is  one 
ilhistrioiis  proof  of  its  fitness  to  the  world  in  which  these  stand  as 
organizing  powers,  and  in  which  they  become  continually  mightier  as 
civilization  advances— it  finds  in  each  one  of  them  an  institution  which 
is  to  it  as  the  very  Citadel  to  Jerusalem ;  *  the  tower  of  David, 
builded  for  an  armory.*  The  past  and  the  present  combine  to  de- 
clare this.  The  very  structure  of  Christianity  is  vocal  with  its 
proofs.  The  College  is  its  magazine,  its  depdt  of  troops,  its  arsenal 
and  its  fortress,  combined  in  one ! 

*<  A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  Are  ;*' 

but  fire  only  hurtless  and  benign ! 

Therefore  it  is,  that  we  seek  to  found  and  build  up  such  perma- 
nent Colleges.  We  seek  to  fimnd  them,  where  now  they  are  not ; 
for  every  such  self-developing  institution  bears  the  baptism  of  the 
infiuenoe  by  which  it  was  commenced,  and  with  which  in  its  earli- 
est years  it  was  identified,  far  onward  in  its  history.  If  not  at  first 
in  harmony  with  Christianity— if  established,  even,  in  a  definite  and 
spirited  antagonism  to  that — it  will  yet,  by  the  tendencies  involved 
in  its  structure,  drift  more  and  more  into  harmony  with  that,  and  will 
finally  be  compelled  to  accept  and  involve  it,  like  the  celebrated  Uni- 
versity established  by  Jefiferson,  to  save  itself  from  destruction. 
But  if  it  include  Christianity  at  the  outset,  and  be  framed  to  express 
that,  then  will  that  probably  reign  in  and  inspire  it,  with  a  power 
more  apparent  at  some  times  than  at  others,  but  real  all  the  time, 
even  unto  the  end  !  It  is  not  so  much  the  provisions  of  charters,  en- 
forced by  courts,  that  will  secure  this.  The  self-eviflving  life  of  th$ 
College^  itself,  in  the  long  run  insures  the  result. 

And,  as  thus  vitally  and  permanently  associated  with  such  centres 
of  power,  Christianity  will  have  a  hold  on  our  country  that  can  not 
be  paralleled,  and  that  never  can  be  shaken.  You  might  as  well 
shake  the  mountain  from  its  base,  which  is  bolted  by  columns  and 
shafts  of  granite  to  the  centre  of  the  earth !  Nor  can  limits  be  set 
to  the  diflTusion  of  its  influence.    All  literature  at  last  will  come  to 
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speak  iL  Debates  will  bear  the  stamp  of  it.  The  Edueatsd  Mind 
rflke  CountTf  will  be  filled  with  it ;  and  that  in  the  end  controls  the 
rest.  And  this  power  will  never  grow  less  with  time.  For  Colleges, 
as  I  said,  tend  always  to  increase  and  sscend  to  Universities  ;  re- 
positories that  is,  and  seminaries  as  well,  of  all  human  knowledge , 
and  their  power  becomes  greater  as  the  centuries  advance.  The 
influence,  then,  which  forms  them  at  ihe  beginning,  and  which  ,there« 
after  permeates  them,  will  extend  with  their  growth,  and  be  energized 
continually  by  their  accumulating  strength.  It  never  will  fail^  so 
long  as  Colleges  keep  pace  with  civilization.  It  never  will  faii^  so 
long  as  they  grow,  with  an  annulus  of  buildings  developing  every 
century,  and  an  assembly  of  students  growing  larger  every  year ! 

Here,  then,  is  the  centre,  looking  down  the  long  future,  of  the 
missionary  operations  that  shall  renovate  our  country  !  I  look  upon 
other  forms  of  effort,  for  the  one  great  end  ;  and  though  each  one  is 
needful  in  its  place,  they  seem  superficial  and  necessarily  fugitive, 
in  comparison  of  this.  They  are  ao,  altogether,  except  as  continue 
ally  associated  with  this.  The  tracts  are  arrows,  the  treatises 
spears,  the  missionaries  soldiers,  going  forth  on  great  errands.  But 
the  tower  and  the  armory,  from  which  they  all  issue,  and  in  which 
they  are  forged  or  are  trained  for  their  mission*— it  is  the  College, 
founded  by  liberal  and  large-hearted  men,  and  afterward  enlarged 
by  those  who  succeed  them.  It  outlasts  treatises.  It  outlives  gen- 
erations. With  undisturbed  and  still  growing  life,  it  watches  tho 
passage  and  change  of  governments.  With  even  pulse,  it  counts  the 
centuries.  And  to  the  end  it  still  survives,  a  centre  still  of  circulat- 
ing force,  a  nursery  still  of  ministering  minds. 

I  honor,  then,  the  magnificent  Christian  endeavor  which  seeks  to 
plant  these  throughout  the  country  ;  to  belt  the  prairie,  and  fringe  the 
lake  with  them ;  to  make  them  almost  keep  pace  with  the  pioneer,  and 
anticipate  the  immigrant,  on  their  swift  march  across  the  continent,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  I  honor  this  efibrt,  and  delight  to  take 
part  in  it.  If  now  it  were  new»  the  entering  upon  it  would  mark  a 
new  era  in  Christian  advance,  and  show  a  higher  wisdom  gained. 
But  it  is  not  new.  The  great  examples  of  the  Fathers  are  with  us  ; 
of  those  who  founded  Harvard,  in  the  midst  of  their  poverty ;  of  those 
who  planned  Yale,  before  the  hills  that  shelter  and  overshadow  it 
had  missed  the  Indian ;  of  those  who  reared  Dartmouth  to  teach 
the  Indian !  We  have  some  kindling  memories  with  us  ;  of  those 
perhaps  of  our  own  blood,  whose  life  has  gone  to  settle  the  base, 
and  cement. the  prosperity,  of  more  recent  institutions,  that  shall  still 
bear  their  impress  and  perpetuate  their  memory,  till  the  AUegha* 
nies  melt,  and  the  continent  departs !    We  have  history  on  our  side ; 
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and  the  laws  of  human  nature  ;  and  all  the  tendencies  of  our  cirili- 
zation  ;  and  God  himself,  who  hath  blessed  so  oden  these  Colleges 
with  His  presence,  inspiring  their  studies  by  his  revealed  love,  and 
making  them  luminous,  above  all  other  centres  of  intercourse,  with  a 
glory  than  which  the  Shekinah  was  hardly  brighter.  Our  times  pre- 
eminently demand  such  effort.  Their  rushing  currents  bear  away 
minor  influences,  as  tumultuous  floods  bear  the  foliage  of  autumn  de- 
posited upon  them.  We  must  build  solid  bulwarks  of  influence  amid 
them,  and  anchor  these  to  the  rocks,  and  make  them  at  once  imper- 
vious and  impregnable,  in  order  to  check  or  wisely  guide  our  eager 
age.  The  future  ages,  with  their  promises  of  peace,  and  their  long 
eras  of  opulence,  invite  us  to  lay  the  foundations  now,  that  then  shall 
be  built  upon,  and  magnificently  enlarged.  The  World  itself,  which 
waits  for  this  country  to  act  upon  it  with  the  mightiest  force  of  a 
Christian  intelligence  diffused  throughout  it,  and  a  grand  Christian 
manhood  realized  by  its  leaders — the  World,  which  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  to  be  quickened  by  our  outreaching  life,  and  borne  upward  to  its 
redemption  by  our  endeavors — inspires  to  this  work.  The  waiting 
lands,  the  coming  centuries,  become  suppliants  for  it  And  in  the  ages 
that  are  surely  to  come,  foretold  by  prophecy,  foreseen  by  faith,  and 
realized  already  to  the  thought  of  the  Most  High, — when  not  this 
Western  World  alone,  but  every  land  and  every  sea,  shall  be  at  peace 
through  liberty  and  truth  ;  when  every  empire  shall  have  Christ  for 
its  master,  and  every  art  be  a  minister  for  Him ;  when  literature 
throughout  shall  be  quickened  by  his  Spirit,  and  all  human  souls  be 
the  shrines  of  his  presence  ;  when  states  shall  be  sanctuaries,  and 
sciences  psalms,  and  all  human  governments  the  allies  of  the  Church — 
in  that  great  age  of  Christian  glory  still  unfolding  and  earth  ascend- 
ing to  sympathy  with  heaven,  it  shall  be  seen  that  no  other  effort 
hath  been  more  important,  none  other  hath  touched  more  really  or 
deeply  the  sources  of  true  progress,  none  other  hath  given  more 
largely  to  the  result,  or  been  a  more  noble  memorial  of  its  workmen, 
than  that  which  reared  the  Christian  College,  to  ennoble  each  dis- 
trict, to  inspire  every  state,  and  to  stand  in  every  community  which 
it  blesses,  "  as  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an  Armory,  whereon 
there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men  !** 

The  age  which  sets  on  these  the  crown,  of  perfect  civilization  and 
millennial  purity,  shall  still  preserve  and  not  destroy  thom  ;  and  the 
great  University  of  the  heavens  themselves,  with  their  nobler  teach- 
ers and  their  vaster  science,  their  ages  of  study,  and  their  Vision  of 
truth,  shall  only  carry  forward,  in  perpetual  ascension,  the  influence 
and  the  progress  here  commenced  !  God  make  us  faithful  to  these 
Seminaries  now ;  and  make  us  welcome  to  that  hereailer ! 
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Man  is  born,  by  God^a  ordaining  power,  with  8  separate  natare, 
with  special  personal  powers,  which  he  can  not  alienate,  and  which 
none  can  take  from  htm.  His  reason  is  his  own  ;  his  affections  are 
his  own  ;  his  moral  nature  is  his  own.  Into  that  individuality  he 
is  bom,  upon  it  he  lives,  on  account  of  it  God  holds  him  account- 
ible.  He  dies  in  his  own  personality,  and  goes  alone,  by  himself, 
to  the  judgment.  God  respe<^  and  maintains  the  individuality  of 
man,  and  will  not  let  society  nib  it  out.  He  can  not,  like  a  chem- 
ical agent,  go  out  of  one  nature,  by  combination,  into  another.  Like 
a  thread,  he  may  go  to  the  composition  of  a  fabric,  but  comes  out 
of  the  loom  of  society  a  single,  continuous,  perfect  thread,  retaining 
ita  own  nature  and  color  through  all  the  figures  of  the  pattern. 

Man  combines  in  himself  harmoniously  two  apparently  incompat- 
ible elements,  perfect  independenae  and  perfeiH  cohesion  with 
others.  He  is  at  the  same  time  sharply  individual,  and  thoroughly 
composite.  He  is  at  once  solitary  and  social;  a  perfect  single 
being,  and  yet  organized  as  an  element  into  a  community  of 
beings. 

It  is  the  individuality  of  man  that  is- the  aource  of  hia  power;  and 
the  atrengUi  and  power  of  the  individual  ia  the  aecret  of  the  strength 
of  aociety  itself.  A  state  of  society  which  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
press the  indrvidual,  to  prevent  his  development,  to  curtail  and 
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absorb  him,  so  that  society  is  greater  than  its  citizens,  the  state  more 
important  than  the  men  that  liye  in  it,  is  at  variance  with  the  de- 
signs of  God  and  the  nature  of  man!  And  that  society  is  the 
strongest,  the  most  normal  and  healthy,  which  leaves  its  individual 
citizens  their  utmost  liberty,  their  utmost  growth,  and  their  fullest 
strength. 

Nothing  else  on  earth  is  so  various  in  endownent,  so  far-reaching 
in  capacity,  so  wonderful  in  development,  so  complex  in  relations  as 
man.  All  the  stores  of  art ;  all  the  fruits  of  human  endeavor ;  all 
temples  and  sculpture ;  all  pictures  and  embellishments ;  sU  trea- 
sures of  skill  and  books ;  all  cities  and  inventions  ;  all  laws,  philos- 
ophies, and  ordinances,  are  not  to  be  compared  for  value  with  any 
one  single  man  that  uses  them,  and  is  yet  superior  to  them.  They 
are  but  servants.    He  alone  is  master. 

The  tree  is  yet  mora  than  the  iqppla  which  drops  from  it.  Man 
is  of  more  worth  than  all  the  effects  which  he  produces.  Next  to 
God,  man  is  God !    And  it  should  be  so.    He  is  the  son  of  God. 

But  ihi/i  original  power  of  individual  man  needs  means  of  exer- 
cising itself.  God  works  by  thinking.  Effects  follow  vditions. 
But  between  human  volitions  and  effects  there  must  be  some  inter* 
mediate  instrument.  Men  pour  forth  their  power  through  material 
instrumentalities.  Society  is  the  aggregate  of  all  those  instruments 
by  which  individuals  exert  their  separate  personalities. 

A  man  without  institutions  is  a  fountain  without  an  egress ;  liks 
a  soul  without  bodily  members  to  work  with ;  like  a  body  without  a 
hand,  or  a  hand  without  fingers. 

Man  is  the  elementary  power,  and  the  supreme  value.  But  for 
his  own  greatest  good  he  requires  bstitHtioBS ;  they  are  the  means 
by  which  man  acts,  and  without  which  he  never  could  develop  him" 
self,  or  make  use  of  his  power  were  it  developed. 

While  the  first  of  all  civic  truths  is  &e  l^erty^  power j  and  indi- 
viduality of  man,  the  second  truth  must  be,  the  necessity  of  the  eunl 
states  ofUwSf  of  wise  institutions. 

And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  indispensable  as  they  are« 
institutions  and  society  can  give  nothing  to  man.  They  only  afifbrd 
him  the  means  of  using  that  which  belongs  to  him  by  the  right  of 
creation.  Man  is  the  master  of  kimself^-^eeietff  his  iniispensahh 
servant ;  this  is  the  one  truth  in  its  two  elements. 

Where  society  interferes  with  individual  rights,  and  limits  the 
action  of  citizens,  it  is  not  ever,  because  society  requires  something 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  but  because 
the  individual  requires  for  his  full  development  and  growth,  ofteQv 
ihst  one  part  of  his  nature  should  be  held  in  that  the  other  parte 
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may  grow.  Men's  passions  muii  be  kepi  back  to  lei  ibeiy  affec- 
tions grow.  Man's  aecttlar  naiure  nuai  no4  be  abeoibi^g  and 
tyrannical,  refasiog  to  give  scope  and  growib-room  to  Us  noral  na- 
tore.  All  penal  restrictions  in  society  are,  in  tbe  toot  philosophy, 
not  aimed  at  the  repression  of  power  in  the  indiyidual,  but  rather 
toward  his  angmentation,  his  greater  power.  They  are,  in  their 
large  effects,  toward  liberty,  and  not  away  frooi  it.  No  law,  no 
institution,  no  society  that  diminishes  the  individual  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  whole  strong,  is  sound. 

The  strength  of  society  lies  ia  the  power  and  wide  freedom  of 
its  citizens.  The  wisdom  of  an  institution  is  not  in  what  it  gets 
from  men,  but  in  what  it  can  do  to  express  their  powers,  and  senre 
them ! 

This  distinction  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  men,  as  against  their 
own  laws  and  institutions,  is  fundamental.  It  is  iu  this  philosQplqr 
that  governments  are  separated  and  characterised. 

All  monarchic  governmenta  claim  that  society  is  greater  than  man 
— the  whole,  than  the  individuals*— that  man's  laws  and  institutions 
are  greater  and  more  saored  than  ie  is. 

All  governments  of  true  liberty  must  recofpnixe,  in  Man,  the  source 
of  power  and  sacredness.  Man  is  greater  than  law.  Man  is  holier 
than  government.  Man  is  the  master  of  law.  Institutions  are  the 
servants  of  men.  One  doctrine  leads  to  tjrranny ;  the  other  leads 
to  liberty. 

With  these  guards  and  explanations,  I  proceed  to  develop  the 
nature  of  institutions. 

1.'  When,  for  the  sake  of  greater  force,  several  or  many  men 
come  together  to  pursue  a  common  end,  they  are  styled  an  Assoeia- 
lien ;  but  if  they  bring  together  their  means  or  instruments  of 
working,  and  organizt  them  in  some  material  form,  by  investment  or 
buildings,  they  grow  to  be  an  institution.  An  institution  is,  then,  a 
principle  organized  into  a  material  shape.  It  is  an  incarnated 
moral  principle.    It  is  a  truth  bom  into  a  body. 

The  name  Institution,  however,  is  select,  being  applied  chiefly  to 
organisations  of  intellectual  or  moral  power. 

If  a  man  gather  together  his  neighbors,  that  by  speech  he  may 
exert  a  moral  influence  upon  them,  it  is  but  a  casual  gathering ;  but 
if  he  erect  a  building,  if  provision  is  made  for  continual  assemblies, 
if  it  is  ordained  that  apeakers  shall  be  successively  employed,  that 
when  one  dies,  his  place  shall  be  supplied  by  anotlier,  then  there  is 
ea  inetUution  of  instruction. 

If  a  kind  heart,  in  teaching  his  own  children,  gather  up  also  a 
few  from  among  the  ignorant,  it  b  but  a  casual  work.    If,  now,  he 
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add  to  this  the  element  of  continuance  and  the  physical  means  ct 
continuing,  it  becomes  an  institution  of  learuing.  A  school  is  an 
everlasting  schoolmaster.  It  is  a  deyice  by  which,  when  the  first 
schoolmaster  dies,  he  shall  leave  an  artificial  body  which  is  to  receive 
in  succession  the  separate  souls  of  unnumbered  schoolmasters  ;  and 
thus,  by  the  metempsychosis  of  institutions,  the  children  shall  never 
be  left  without  rule  and  ferule ! 

A  mother,  in  caring  for  her  own  babes,  is  tenderly  touched 
that  in  her  neighborhood  are  babes  that  have  no  mother.  She 
brings  them  to  her  nursery,  and  is  for  the  time  a  mother  to  them. 
But  she  must  die,  while  orphans  are  always  living  somewhere.  If 
maternal  love  can  be  embodied  and  made  both  constant  and  perpet- 
ual, then  thai  incarnation  of  a  mother's  love  is  an  institution.  An 
Orphan's  Institution  is  a  body  to  which  God  gives,  the  permission 
of  never  dying,  by  supplying  new  mothers'  hearts  to  throb  in  it 
The  element  of  beauty  makes  art-institutions.  Mathematical  truths 
make  scientific  institutions  of  various  kinds. 

An  Institution,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  an  artificial  body 
animated  by  some  principle,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  its  influence 
through  the  successive  lives  pf  diflferent  individuals  who  adifiinister 
it  It  splices  men's  lives  together,  and  makes  a  bridge  over  the 
space  between  generations— over  which  a  truth  may  pass  and 
travel  on  forever.     It  is  artificial  immortality. 

It  is  this  element  of  enduring  that  distinguishes  institution  from 
association.  By  association  and  organization,  men  gain  power  and 
scope ;  they  grow  width-wise.  By  institutions,  they  gain  continuance  ; 
they  grow  length-wise.  And  thus  we  return  to  our  first  expression, 
that  men  increase  their  power,  incarnating  and  organizing  moral 
influences,  so  that  there  may  be  both  latitude  and  longitude  to  their 
power! 

Institutions  are  of  two  classes,  those  whose  office  it  is  to  develop 
man*s  power ;  and  those  whose  office  it  is  to  furnish  to  that  devel- 
oped power  the  machinery  for  activity. 

The  first  are  educational  institutions ;  the  others  range  from  the 
bottom  of  society  to  the  top,  representmg  each  grade  of  faculty  in 
Che  human  soul.  They  are  industrial,  conunercial,  social,  and  civil. 
They  concentrate  the  scattered  forces  of  individual  men,  apply  them 
continuously,  and  perpetuate  their  existence  through  long  periods. 

Although  our  theme  more  especially  regards  educational  institu- 
tions, yet  we  shall  speak  of  all  those  which  apply,  as  well  as  those 
which  develop,  individual  force,  in  those  respects  in  which  they 
have  a  common  nature. 

The  first  want  of  society  is  the  fullness,  the  liberty,  the  vivacity 
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and  freshness  of  its  individual  citizens.     No  ^^^^w  ^^Vy ^^^"L^  ^\^' 
strong  which  absorbs  the  liberty  of  the  individual  into  ttMp4jMlOftl*iL^'' 
If  the  state  is  the  great  value  ;  if  men  are  only  bricks,  i 
worthless,  and  good  only  when  laid  in  orderly  rows  and  held  by  the 
cement  of  laws,  then  it  will  come  to  pass  that,  in  a  little  time,  men 
will  begin  to  shrink,  to  dry  np,  to  wither  away.     A  state  whose 
citizens  are  but  the  pabulum  of  the  state,  will  soon  have  nothing  to 
feed  on,  and  will  be  no  better  than  a  pyramid  enormously  built  for 
the  pitiful  purpose  of  holding  dead  men's  dust  through  worthless 
ages !     Men  are  the  roots  and  leaves — society  is  the  tree  which 
they  make.     The  trunk  and  branches  are  but  the  frame.    The  life 
lies  m  the  extremities. 

Bat  individualism  needs  help.  Men  are  stronger  to  conceive 
than  to  execute,  and  one  man  may  devise  what  only  a  hundred  can 
achieve.  Common  good  requires  association.  This  is  the  first 
step  toward  Institution.  Association  is  simply  combination.  It 
does  not  yet  incarnate  a  principle  so  that  it  shall  work  by  physical 
instruments,  and  continue  by  its  own  enduring  nature.  Men  are 
short-lived ;  they  drop  the  thread  before  the  pattern  is  half  done. 
The  shuttle  moves  slower  and  slower  after  sixty,  and  the  loom  stops 
often  at  half  that  number  of  years.  How  shall  the  threads  be  taken 
up  again  ?  What  shall  unite  men  to  carry  forward  common  enter- 
prises ?  How  shall  the  variableness  of  the  individual,  crippled  by 
sickness  sometimes,  and  sometimes  swayed  by  casual  attractions — 
wearied  often,  and  sometimes  quite  cast  down,  daunted,  or  cajoled-— 
pushed  too  hard,  or  held  back  too  far  by  all  the  influences  which 
throng  life — ^how  shall  we  give  continuity  to  the  force  of  the  indi- 
vidual—concentrate it  and  carry  it  forward  over  long  periods  of 
time— except  by  supplementing  one  man  by  another,  and,  as  the 
unequal  expansion  of  metals  works  steadiness  for  the  pendulum, 
so,  by  the  inequality  of  dispositions,  work  a  symmetrical  whole  for 
the  individual  ?  Setting  a  fresh  man  over  against  one  man's  weari- 
ness, a  strong  man  over  against  his  weakness,  a  wise  man,  where  he 
is  unskilled,  thus  using  one  man  to  fill  up  another  with,  and  by  suc- 
cession, as  a  kind  of  splicing,  draw  out  the  life  of  a  design,  through 
many  men's  natural  lives,  giving  immortality  to  our  purposes ! 

If,  then,  societies  become  dry  and  mechanical,  falling  into  rou- 
tine, and'losing  new  growths,  when  men  are  swallowed  up  in  insti- 
tutions ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  converging  and  perpet- 
uating power  of  institutions,  men  are  variable,  scattering,  discordant, 
lying  along  the  shore  of  time  like  sand,  rather  than  lifting  up 
society,  like  a  mountain  promontory,  the  brow  of  whose  cliff  defies 
the  wave,  and  looks  far  out  over  the  ocean,  not  afraid  of  its  storms  * 
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That  institutions  furnish  coverts  for  power,  that  they  may  be  tamed 
against  men,  and  with  subtile  suction  draw  out  his  life-bloody  that 
they  may  be  made  serviceable  to  the  malignant  passions  as  much  as 
to  the  normal  sentiments,  can  not  be  doubted.  Institutions  are  to  be 
watched.  We  are  to  keep  the  most  sealous  guard  over  them. 
Thoy  are  not  only  to  be  more  trusted  ihan  men,  but  they  ar«  to  be 
more  vigorously  suspected.  They  tend  to  deteriorate.  They  are 
easily  and  often  turned  against  the  very  things  for  whioh  they  were 
created.  The  principle  of  which  the  institution  was  an  iicamation, 
dies  within  it,  and  leaves  but  a  husk  or  shell. 

Thus  institutions  for  benevolence  become  sinecures  of  selfidi- 
ness ;  institutions  to  enable  men  safely  to  despise  the  world  become 
hospitable  mansions  in  which  men  entertain  the  world ;  institutions 
of  religion  become  secular  forces ;  institutions  for  the  truth  become 
the  strongholds  of  error ;  institutions  for  exemption  from  temptation, 
for  devout  meditation,  for  purity,  become  the  hot-beds  of  impurity, 
the  very  webs  of  indolence  on  which  vices  hang  innumerable. 
This  only  teaches  us  that  this  world  requires  vigilance.  The  best 
things  must  be  kept  good. 

Even  if  we  would,  we  could  not  change  die  nature  of  things. 
The  malignant  passions  are  instituted ;  they  nuiintain  their  power 
by  this  wisdom.  Selfishness  is  instituted  in  the  world.  Power  is 
instituted ;  pride  is  instituted.  All  the  evils  of  the  soul  are  incar- 
nated, organized,  and  connected,  working  into  each  other,  and  per- 
petuating the  reign  of  sin  and  crime  on  earth. 

We  can  not  meet  the  drilled  and  disciplined  battalions  of  evil  with 
a  scattering  guerilla  warfare.  We  must  institute  Justice,  Truth, 
Love,  Peace,  Purity. 

Men  are  showers ;  associations  are  streams  and  reservoirs.  In- 
stitutions are  hydraulic  and  hydrostatic  instruments  by  which  to 
apply  the  liquid  force  f  Men  can  not  live  without  institutions,  and 
institutions  can  not  live  vigorously  without  great,  free  men.  They 
are  not  antagonistic ;  they  are  co-operative.  They  ar0  like  father 
and  son.  The  parent  protects  the  weakness  of  infancy  and  leads 
the  son  up  to  his  manhood.  That  manhood,  in  turn,  takes  the  weak- 
ness of  age  into  its  arms,  and  the  old  man  is  strong  in  the  cradle  of 
his  son's  bosom ! 

Without  institutions,  men  stand  still.  The  wanderers  of  the 
desert,  nomadic,  and  without  institutions,  stand  now  where  Abra- 
ham stood  four  thousand  years  ago.  Nothing  is  collected  and 
trsnsmitted  from  generation  to  geueration.  Each  generation  con- 
sumes all  that  it  raises.  There  is  no  overplus — ^no  transmission--' 
[  to  transmit.    Under  such  circumstances,  men  are  not  %• 
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ne^uSt  growing  upon  old  growths,  but  herbaeeauSf  plantad  erti^ 
spring  and  dying  erery  winter  ! 

By  their  institutions,  men  are  a  Race.  By  institotiona,  tfaey  outr  ^ 
live  Time.  By  these  isatitationa,  they  become  ubiqnitoua ;  they  re* 
deem  their  aoula  from  death,  leaving  them  on  earth  to  woik  afler 
their  forms  decay.  For  men,  living  aa  isolated  individuals,  die ; 
institutions  catch  their  genius  and  live  on,  and  are  like  trees  whose 
leaves  do  fall  every  aeaaon,  bnt  trunk  and  bough  carry  forward  the 
life  of  the  tree  through  a  hundred  winters ! 

The  first  and  universal  danger  of  institutions  is  nuUHialiMaiwm. 
Men  form  institutions  by  giving  to  a  principlb  a  body,  that  it  may 
walk  or  work  among  men.  Once  incarnated,  the  aoul  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  ita  body  supremely  cared  for. 

Churches  are  institutions  designed  to  bring  the  spirit  of  religion 
to  bear  upon  human  life.  Once  created,  they  are  perverted  when 
the  aafety  of  the  organization  is  more  thought  of  than  the  power  of 
its  central  principle.  Christ  may  be  tmpriaoned  in  Christian 
churches.  There  is  death,  when  the  soul  dies,  and  the  form  only 
is  left. 

Denominations  are  tendii^f  perpetually  to  tiiis  mistake,  maintain- 
ing ecclesiastical  inatitutions  by  the  repression  of  mcMral  power. 
To  keep  the  form  of  the  instittitiany  they  sacrifice  the  principle  for 
which  it  was  created.  They  quarrel  about  the  candlestick  till  the 
candle  falls  and  is  extinguished.  In  this  way  an  institution  is 
transformed,  and  resists  the  influences  which  it  was  erected  to 
express.  Laws  may  be  employed  to  destroy  that  justice  which 
tfaey  were  intended  to  guard.  Constitutions  may  eome  to  protect 
the  very  evils  they  were  made  to  exclude,  and  to  deatroy  the  very 
principle  they  were  formed  to  cherish. 

The  transformation  of  institutions  by  which  they  continue  to  ax- 
press  the  life  of  the  age,  is  like  that  of  plants — some  planta,  dying 
every  year,  replant  themselves  by  new  seed.  Some  continue  by 
overlaying  the  past  with  a  new  growth,  and  give  to  every  summer 
new  branches  and  fresh  leaves ! 

Those  institutions  that  are  nearest  to  human  life,  that  feel  its 
transforming  power  most,  will  quietly  change  as  it  diangea,  like 
skull  to  brain,  and  live  on  without  revolution ;  while  those  that  are 
fortified  against  change,  and  meant  by  donors  to  be  forever  the 
aame,  will  in  the  end  not  only  be  changed,  but  widergo  changea 
by  the  worst  revolutionary  processes ! 

The  peculiar  training  of  the  East  has  been  ly  institutions  and  to- 
ward them.  Nowhere  else  have  they  been  wiser,  more  in  conso- 
nance with  man's  nature  and  true  liberty.    Nowhere  else  have  \ 
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had  80  wisely  blended  the  power  of  Institutions  with  the  eyerhsUng 
variety  and  freshness  of  individuality.  Nowhere  else  have  institu** 
tions  sprung  so  directly  from  the  people,  and  in  their  whole  infln* 
ence  served  to  augment  and  improve  the  people  !  We  are  what  we 
are  by  reason  of  our  institutions.  Our  civilization  is  characterized 
by  them.  Like  all  strong  growths,  it  is  infested  with  over-growths 
and  water-sprouts.  There  is  some  danger  that  we  shall  insti' 
tute  too  minutely,  and  shall  cease  to  act  individually,  spontaneously. 
Our  people  seek  to  organize  every  thing.  We  organize  for  inquiry. 
We  organize  to  answer.  We  organize  to  give  advice.  We  organ- 
ize for  pleasure.  We  distribute  tracts  by  system.  We  institute 
our  charity,  until  we  are  in  danger  of  seeking  to  do  nothing  with  the 
generous  glow  of  personality,  and  every  thing  in  corporate  char* 
acter. 

A  pound  of  tea  is  to  be  sent  to  the  poor.  One  way  i»  for  the 
heart  that  pitied  to  put  a  hand  into  the  pocket,  procure  the  tea,  carry 
it  with  a  hearty  good-will,  shake  hands  with  all  the  children,  com- 
fort the  parents  with  hopeful  words  and  sympathy,  and  go  home  a 
happier  and  a  better  man. 

But  our  people  tend  to  institute  every  thing.  A  meeting  is  called 
and  regularly  formed.  The  constitution  is  adopted,  officers  with 
specified  duties  elected,  a  committee  appointed,  and  the  pound  of 
tea  is  borne  forth  upon  official  hands,  and  constitutionally  deliv- 
ered. Nobody  is  to  be  thanked ;  a  committee  gave  it ;  a  society 
sent  it ;  but  the  human  heart  never  thanks  any  thing  but  men. 

And  yet  this  excess  is  the  indication  of  ,the  nature  of  our 
people,  who  are  the  most  individually  free  on  earth,  but  whose 
unbounded  .freedom  is  saved  from  license  by  this  innate  or  inbred 
disposition  to  institute  action!  It  is  ova  Mission  to  Create 
Institutions,  which  shall  express,  but  never  control,  the  power  of 
free  citizens ! 

God  has  prepared  a  field.  The  West  broods  upon  her  nest  for 
young  States,  and  leads  them  forth  as  an  eagle  its  eaglets ! 

The  special  want  of  the  new  States  is  that  which  is  the  special 
abundance  of  the  East.  The  want  and  the  supply  are  happily 
proportioned.  Civil  institutions  will  spring  forth  without  help. 
Industrial  institutions  will  come  forth  under  the  strong  sugges* 
tions  of  interest  Religious  and  Educational  Institutions  are  those 
which  are  in  need  of  fostering  care.  Colleges  and  Theological 
Institutions,  with  their  wealth  «of  library,  cabinets,  and  apparatus, 
are  a  gift  which  includes  all  gifts.  You  never  can  convey  to  a 
people  the  details  and  fruits  of  civilization,  but  only  the  awakening, 
creative  force  of  civilization.     Civilization  must  go  as  yeast,  not  as 
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bread !    The  only  proper  supply  of  a  people's  wants  is  to  teach 
them  how  to  supply  themselves. 

That  which  the  West  needs  is  not  so  much  the  educated  men 
of  the  East,  as  the  Institations  by  which  to  educate  her  own.  men. 
These  are  the  suns  that  spread  the  East  with  harrests,  and  fill  the 
hands  with  bounty,  that  were  held  out  for  supply ! 

Colleges  stimulate  society  through  every  nerve.  They  give 
power  to  the  liberal  professions.  They  foster  industry  by  giving^ 
intelligence  to  the  citizen.  Colleges  civilize  the  hand  and  put 
brains  into  its  palm.  The  hand  of  an  intelligent  freeman  thinks 
more  than  the  head  of  a  slave.  Give  colleges,  and  you  give  neces- 
sarily every  thing  which  manhood  can  perform.  You  give  that 
which  arouses  manhood  within  men — ^which  inspires  them  to  be- 
come insptrers !  Institutions  which  develop  men  are  the  bosoms 
of  God,  from  which  society  draws  its  life ! 

There  is  an  impression  with  many,  that  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities do  but  favor  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  to  be  scholars  by  profession,  of  literary  men,  and  of  those 
who  are  by  the  prescriptive  right  of  certain  callings»  to  walk  above 
(he  level  of  common  occupations,  while  the  children  of  laborers,  of 
artisans,  of  the  mass  of  citizens,  can  not  experience  their  benefits. 

Even, if  this  were  so,  we  know  not  why  colleges  should  be  dis- 
couraged. A  man  is  a  man,  if  his  father  was  rich !  The  exclusion 
is  not  arbitrary  and  forceful,  but  arises  simply  from  the  inability  ^r 
indisposition  of  men  to  meet  the  expenses  of  advantages  which  are 
equally  profiered  to  all !  Are  not  the  apples  that  hang  in  the  top  of 
the  tree  the  largest  and  ripest,  because  the  children  that  look  wisi* 
fully  up  are  too  small  to  reach,  and  too  weak  to  club  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  so.  Our  colleges  do  serve  the  necessities  of  society, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  in  a  way  which  will  require  for  its  ex- 
position some  insight  into  the  law  by  which  influences  in  society 
work. 

Society  reaches  up  as  a  plant  does,  with  successive  joints  from 
root  to  blossom.  The  mind  itself  affords  the  scale  on  which  society 
deploys.  The  physical  forms  and  passions  are  the  mind's  lowest 
faculties ;  and  that  part  of  society  which  in  the  main  represents 
these  forces,  is  the  lowest.  The  executive  and  selfish  powers  are 
next  above,  and  that  part  of  society  which  represents  physical  ex- 
ecutive life  stands  next. 

The  domestic  afiections  are  yet  higher  in  the  mind ;  and  those 
whose  force  in  life  is  through  these,  hold  a  corresponding  lank. 
Then  the  moral  sentiments  are  highest ;  and  they  that  repreteal 
these  hold  the  highest  rank  in  a  truly  developed  sooie^. 
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Although  this  classification  will  not  be  found  to  be  developed  with 
such  even  edges,  in  real  life,  it  is  because  society  is  yet  like  an  abas- 
ed tree  in  a  poor  soil,  unevenly  grown,  and  cramped  and  dwarfed. 
But  as  a  tree,  however  treated,  is  always  seeking  to  follow  out  and 
express  the  image  which  God  wrapped  up  in  it,  so  society  is  forever 
swaying  to  the  influence  of  an  inward  form,  and  seeking  to  develop  an 
expression  of  it,  and  the  relative  gradations  and  value  of  society  are 
found  in  the  scale  of  man's  mind. 

Thus  soctefy  is  not  a  level  expanse  of  men  witkoat  depth.  It  is 
a  thing  of  vast  depth  and  thickness.  It  is  made  up  of  innumerable 
little  circles  touching  each  other  on  every  side,  and  ascending  and 
descending  from  a  middle  point  by  successive  layers  and  strata. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  Uie  enlightenment  and  civilisation 
of  society  increases  the  number  of  circles,  and  increases  the  dis* 
tance  between  the  top  and  bottom.  Growth  in  civilisation  is  never 
toward  simplicity,  but  toward  complexity.  Growth  in  the  individual 
is  never  toward  fewer  wants,  but  toward  more.  There  are  as  many 
appetites  in  the  full  man  %b  there  are  parts  and  frculties  in  his  being. 
Every  power  needs  its  own  food.  The  same  is  true  of  society. 
And  in  its  expansion  there  are  formed  new  gradati<His,  new  circles, 
new  stratai^  one  above  the  other.  The  bottom  of  society  may  be 
steadily  rising ;  and  it  mi^y  reach  by-and-by  where  the  top  once  stood, 
but  the  top  will  have  gone  up  yet  more  rapidly,  and  the  distance  will 
be  greater  than  ever  between  top  and  bottom.  There  will  always  be 
somebody  foond  to  be  at  the  top.  Nor  is  there  a  present  likelihood 
ttiat  we  shall  not  find  enough  to  represent  the  bottom.  And  there  will 
be  as  many  intermediate  circles  as  can  be  made  up,  not  only  by  the 
number  of  human  fiusultiee  in  the  soul,  but  by  all  their  infinite  com- 
binations. These  successive  spheroids  of  society  will  be  indistin- 
guishable to  the  most  siMile  analysis,  as  drops  of  water  are,  while 
m  the  sea,  meeparaMe  one  from  another,  as  cells  and  cellules  are  in 
the  living  plant,  which  we  know  to  be  there,  though  the  eye  can  not 
detect,  nor  the  unaided  hand  separate  ! 

It  is  more  than  a  gnestion  of  curiosity— What  is  the  law  of  the 
circulation  of  influence,  between  these  parts  and  tissues,  of  organ- 
ised society  !  The  answer  must  furnish  the  philosophy  ^  education. 
.  We  shall  mention  onty  the  working  of  influence  in  one  direction, 
vis.,  from  the  top  downward.  To  all  superior  influences  there  is  a 
double  way  of  working — first,  by  a  genend  and  diflbaed  power  over 
the  whole  of  society,  as  the  sun  shines  over  the  whole  eontinent  at 
I ;  and  second,  by  a  permeating  and  leaMig  way,  as  the  min 
falls  first  upon  the  snrbce  works  down,  from  paitiele  to  pnr> 
tide,  firon  stratum  to  i 
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The  highest  minds  most  powerfully  affect  the  minds  only  second 
to  then,  and  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  those  which,  in  their  turn, 
do  not  so  much  reflect  the  mfluence,  as  exert  an  influence  of  their 
own,  upon  those  minds  next  below,  derived  from  the  working  upon 
ihem  of  those  above ;  and  these,  again,  being  educated  by  that  which 
they  receive,  turn  and  insensibly  work  upon  those  below  them. 
While  in  one  way  superior  influences  work  upon  men,  as  individ' 
udlsy  at  once  and  upon  all  alike,  in  the  second  way,  influence  works 
upon  SociBTT,  by  setting  one  circle  to  exert  itself  upon  that  which 
is  next  to  it 

The  power  of  each  circle  downward  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
power  which  it  has  received  from  above.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  influence  is  not  transmitted  through  these  successive  portions 
of  society,  as  through  lenses,  so  that  the  truth,  the  influence,  the 
power,  at  the  end  of  its  journey  is  just  what  it  was  at  the  start ; 
but  influence  is  digested  at  each  stage  ;  and  that  which  Che  last  cir- 
cle does  is  not  the  repetition  of  what  the  first  did,  but  is  a  new  and 
separate  influence  of  its  own,  wrought  in  it  by  a  stimulative  power 
above  ;  and  that  stimulation  is  an  effect  wrought  again  within  it,  so 
that  a  power  may  begin  at  the  top,  as  the  merest  speculation,  as  the 
most  airy  and  subtile  moral  conception,  which  if  falling  directly  upon 
the  bottom  of  society  would  be  utterly  unfelt  and  wasted.  But  it 
falls  upon  a  class  of  appreciative  minds  just  beneath  it,  and  educates 
them.  They,  in  turn,  do  not  attempt  to  transmit  that  which  edu* 
cated  them,  but  something  that«hall  produce  the  same  effect  in  those 
next  below.  Thus  there  arises  a  series  of  creative  forces.  The 
highest  creates  life.  That  life  creates  a  lower  life.  That,  again, 
works  another,  to  the  end. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  on  Mount  Adams,  near  Cincinnati, 
was  built  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  merchants,  artisans,  and 
laborers.  It  woidd  at  first  be  thought  that  nothing  could  have  been 
done  which  would  repay  so  littie  good  to  the  donors  f     Is  it  so  ? 

We  believe  that  in  time  the  masses  of  laboring  men  will  stand 
many  degrees  higher  than  they  would  have  done. 

Its  influence  in  the  beginning  will  be  upon  a  few.  But  it  will 
make  them  capable  of  breeding  power  upon  yet  more,  and  these 
will  be  aroused,  and  will  in  turn  arouse  others.  And  that  which  at 
the  beginning  was  abstract  science,  4>r  science  applied  to  things  ut- 
terly moved  from  human  necessities,  will,  in  the  end,  work  forth  in 
fruits  appropriate  to  all  the  levels  of  society,  to  the  very  lowest*  To 
measure  and  weigh  the  sun,  to  find  out  hidden  sparks  of  stars,  to 
drive  up  nebula  and  compress  them  to  a  sht^,  to  watch  the  coquet- 
iings,  and  conjunctions,  and  flirting  transits  of  planets — what  will  be 
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the  end  of  all  these  things  7  Better  roads,  lighter  wheelbarrows, 
finer  kerchiefs^  lighter  fingers  to  make  them,  neater  carpentt;rs  and 
snugger  homes,  fewer  needs  and  more  supplies ;  in  short,  civilization 
among  the  masses. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  Bacon's  lifetime  one  hundred  men  felt 
the  direct  influence  of  his  philosophical  thoughts.  It  is  doubtful 
yet,  whether  two  hundred  men  live  who  have  studied  his  apothegms, 
maxims,  and  propositions.  But  they  have  been  digested,  and  have 
passed  into  the  arteries  of  science  as  blood,  and  they  beat  all  over 
the  world  with  vital  throbs,  and  propulsions  of  knowledge.  There 
is  not  a  peasant  to  whom  science  has  given  more  and  better  food  j 
there  is  not  a  mechanic  in  the  world  to  whom  knowledge  has  given 
more  luxuries  than  crowned  heads  had  three  hundred  years  ago, 
who  does  not  owe  it  to  the  mind  of  Bacon.  It  is  what  men's  deeds 
do  that  measures  mental  longevity.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  light 
which  falls  upon  our  path  to-day,  and  glorifies  grass,  moss,  flowers, 
and  leaves,  had  just  fallen  from  the  sun.  We  seem  to  think  that  it 
leaped  forth  from  the  fountain  but  a  moment  ago,  and  ran  to  greet 
us  with  but  a  moment's  life  within  it.  But  the  light  that  falls  upon 
your  land  to-day  has  been  a  solitary  traveler  for  centuries  through 
the  long  distance.  When  this  light  which  now  flames  about  your 
dwelling,  sprang  forth,  Rome  was  yet  imperial.  The  Parthenon 
stood,  and  Phidian  Jupiter  sat  in  colossal  glory,  the  wonder  of  the 
world ! 

The  common  comforts  of  life,  which  to-day  solace  our  way, 
were  a  century  ago  the  rare   and  niarvelous  wonder  of  a  few. 
The  maxims  of  the  nursery  were,  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  ab> 
stract  speculations  of  cloistered  men.    The  airy  and  subtile  princi- 
ples which  a  thousand  years  ago  were  as  high  above  men's  heads 
as  the  top  of  Himalaya  above  its  base,  are  now  familiar  truths.    For 
truths  are  first  clouds,  then  rain,  and  then  harvests  and  food.    Thus 
^  the  philosophy  of  one  age  is  the  common  sense  of  the  next.    Men 
{  are  called  imbecile  for  not  understanding  what  they  were  called 
;  crazy  for  pretending  to  know,  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.    The 
;  influences  at  the  top  of  society  affect  society  to  the  bottom.    They 
'  may  work  circuitously ;  they  may  work  slowly,  but  it  is  because 
they  work  with  such  enormous  fruitfulness.    We  may  not  recognize 
what  of  our  advantages  we  owe  to  our  higher  institutions.    We 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  learning,  but  only  the  effect  of  the  learn- 
ing.   When  men  go  into  the  orchard  to  see  what  the  sun  is  good 
for,  they  must  not  expect  little  identical  suns^  balls  of  light,  hanging 
on  the  trees.    They  that  search  for  sunlight  find  apples. 
We  must  not  look  for  mathematicians,  for  lawyers^  for  physicians. 
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for  deep^road  and  jphilotophical  men,  m  the  only  firnits  of  Colleges. 
We  must  accept  fruit  of  other  kinds,  better  workmen,  more  intelli- 
gent artisans,  more  sagacious  mechanics,  more  skillful  inyentors, 
more  enterprising  commercialists,  more  common  people  who  read, 
think,  and  grow  stout  by  reading  and  thinking^!  If  Colleges  giro 
Uaming  to  (he  few,  they  giro  inteiligenes  to  the  mant. 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  hi|^est  forms  of  institn- 
tions  and  the  lowest,  any  more  than  there  is  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  boughs  of  a  common  tree.  Common  schools  are  the  fruits 
which  drop  from  the  boughs  of  Colleges. 

Colleges  are  not  aristocratic.  If  they  stand  upon  a  higher  plane, 
it  is  as  stationary  engines,  to  draw  society  up  the  long  inclination. 
Where  the  higher  circles,  institutions,  and  classes  of  sociefy  .are 
kept  open,  so  that  entrance  and  exit  depends  upon  the  capoeity  of 
those  who  will,  they  are  never  inndious  or  undemocratic.  For 
Democracy  does  not  mean  a  dead  leyel.  It  means  the  liberty  of 
being  just  what  God  made  man  to  be,  forbidding  any  to  be  propped 
up  above  their  own  worth,  and  any  to  be  kept  below  their  own  ca- 
pacity. In  short,  Democracy  is  a  theory  of  government  which  de- 
clares that  every  man  shall  find  his  awn  level.  And  men  at  the  top 
of  society  are  as  democratic  as  men  at  the  bottom,  if  they  have 
their  right  level. 

Since  the  world  began,  I  know  of  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the 
formation  of  society  along  our  western  border.  Old  nations  have 
abandoned  their  former  seats,  and  overrun  new  lands,  carrying  with 
them  their  flocks,  their  arms,  and  those  personal  habits  which  no 
man  can  leave  behind.  But  they  have  carried  no  constitutions,  no 
systems  of  law,  no  circles  of  schools,  no  colleges  or  universities,  no 
institutions  as  a  moral  artillery,  through  which  the  seal  of  the  peo- 
ple should  utter  itself ! 

But  our  own  people,  scarcely  less  nomadic  than  the  tented 
Arab,  scarcely  less  impetuous  Uum  the  Goth  and  Hun,  pour  abroad 
along  the  western  wildeniess  in  swarming  millions,  countless, 
with  implements,  with  wealth  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  with  m 
breadth  and  depth  of  civilization  such  as  never  emigrated  before. 
They  drive  schools  along  with  them,  as  shepherds  drive  flocks. 
They  have  herds  of  churches,  academies,  lyceums ;  and  their  reli- 
gious and  educational  institutions  go  lowing  along  the  western 
plains  as  Jacob's  herds  lowed  along  the  Syrian  hills. 

You  can  not  inoculate  a  nation  with  institutions  whose  animating 
ideas  are  foreign.  Institutions  must  be  indigenous.  They  are  so 
with  us.  Nothing  expresses  the  very  American  spirit  so  much  as 
the  fourfold  forms  of  institutions,    Co$nmercialt  Civile  ReUgiaus^ 
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ud  EiueatUmMk    The  Family  is  a  nalund  institution,  and  i»  flie 
mother  tnd  nurse  of  all  others. 

It  is  this  tery  wealth  of  institations.  that  brings  from  the  Weal 
such  an  appeal  for  help.  We  h^ve  sent  to  the  fairest  fields  that 
the  sun  ever  Kghtened,  or  showers  enriched^  our  sons  and  daughters, 
who  know  nothing  but  to  rear  along  the  ntst  interrales  and  TaHeyk 
of  the  West  a  ciTilintioii  as  deep,  as  wide,  as  compact  of  social  re* 
fioenieat»  of  intellectaal  culture,  of  moral  richness,  as  that  which 
hovers  in  their  Hsenory  of  dear  old  New  England.  But  it  is  not 
possible  for  youthful  States  to  lift  up  society  in  its  whole  breadth 
and  depth  i^  one  lift.  This  spirit  of  institutions  quickens  their 
hearts,  but  how  to  give  them  bodies  is  their  exceeding  great  task ! 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  their  willingness,  tiiat  it  is  worthy  of  their 
parentage.  To  perform  the  duties  of  life,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
te98.  A  Uimg  is  the  first  duty  and  necessity  of  emigrants.  But 
with  the  burden  of  all  the  material  tasks  which  underlay  society, 
tuddenly  upon  them,  they  are  called  to  uj^ave,  in  gigantic  propor- 
tions, the  forms  of  higher  institutions.  Skips  are  first  built,  and  then, 
sent  on  voyages.  But  Western  States  are  as  if  men  were  rafted  to 
sea  with  materials,  and  were  obliged  to  build  the  ship  under  them 
while  they  sailed.  Yea,  and  to  grapple  in  desperate  conflict  with 
piratical  errors  and  Red  Rovers  of  ignorance,  while  yet  they  are  lay- 
ing down  the  decks,  and  setting  up  the  rigging. 

Now  an  appeal  for  help  from  such  men  is  like  the  cry  of  mariners 
whom  the  ocean  threatens,  and  storms  and  cruel  enemies.  Our  col- 
leges lie  out  on  ocean  prairies  with  their  flags  reversed — ^token  of 
imminent  peril.  Gk)d  has  given  into  the  hand  of  wealth  the  power 
of  saving  them ! 

1.  Indeed,  it  is  well,  in  our  golden  age,  when  all  the  influences  ot 
the  world  are  commercial,  when  governments  are  swayed  by  com- 
mercial influences,  when  camps  are  ruled  by  Ae  Bourse,  when  even 
morals  and  religion  are  dmost  obliged  to  ask  leave  to  be  o.f  the  till 
and  the  cofi*er — that  we  should  console  ourselves  with  the  truth  that 
money  is  as  susceptible  of  boral  influence  as  of  secular.'  It  is  a 
power  without  moral  character.'  We  do  not  repeat  the  monk's  ex- 
hortation, and  urge  men  to  yield  their  money  to  the  church,  but  the 
church  ought  to  yield  their  riches  to  the  world.  Inspired  with  a 
moral  purpose,  money  is  stronger  than  a  king's  scepter,  or  imperial 
armies.  It  can  not  control  nature,  nor  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
ftor  awake  the  dumb  to  speak.  Riches  will  not  make  a  man  elo- 
quent that  is  slow  of  speech,  nor  wise  if  stupid,  nor  powerful  and 
swift  to  sail  along  the  courses  of  thought  which  set  through  the  age 
in  which  he  lives.    Tot  it  will  give  htm  control  of  learning,  of  elo* 
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tad  ht  pennitted  to  rear  up  and  send  forth  airy  bnt  stately  purposes 
to  sail  upon  the  sea  of  time,unhariaiied  by  winds,  and  unfonndered  by 
the  waves ! 

But  who  can  measure  the  scope  and  breadth  of  that  working 
which  he  shall  perpetuate  who  trusts  his  spirit,  not  upon  the  bird- 
wing  of  song,  or  in  the  crystal  vase  of  a  book,  but  who  incarnates 
himself  in  an  institution  suited  to  the  universal  want,  common  to  all 
times,  and  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  a  parent  power,  prolific  of  sub^* 
sidiary  powers,  sending  forth  whatever  influences  and  agencies  are 
required  by  society  in  all  its  depths  ?  Your  hand  may  work  yet  a 
thousand  years  hence  ;  your  thoughts  may  beat  in  the  veins  of  life 
in  ages  to  come !  From  heaven  you  may  look  back  and  see  your 
life  yet  on  earth,  and  in  Time,  as  a  mirror,  behold  your  form  and 
spirit ! 

But  men  must  rise  to  the  pattern  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
As  yet,  we  have  had  very  little  individual  heroism.  The  power 
that  is  in  men  to  work  through  all  time  single-handed,  for  ther  world, 
is  little  felt.  Men  are  too  modest  or  too  selfish  to  suspect  their 
possible  usefulness. 

We  are  a  nation  whose  peculiarity  it  is  to  develop  the  strongest 
state  of  society  and  the  most  intense  individualism  of  the  citizeif. 
The  independence,  the  enterprise,  the  universal  resource,  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  our  people  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  world.  What 
such  men  can  do  for  industry,  for  commerce,  for  all  material  forms 
of  public  good,  we  know.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
such  men  new  ideas.  Hew  developments,  and  new  examples  in 
Christian  beneficence. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  men  will  seek  wealth  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  ambitions  and  purposes  as  men  seek  learning,  not 
to  be  absorbed  in  their  own  selfish  enjoyment,  but  as  the  means  of 
acting  upon  the  public,  .and  of  shaping  tlie  age  in  which  they  live ! 

While  we  have  not  as  yet  tried  nor  proved  one  half  the  power 
which  there  is  in  the  accumulation  of  small  sums  gathered  froni  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community — single  drops  that  accumulate  and 
gather  force  and  swell  to  rivers — so  we  have  as  yet  but  faintly  con- 
ceived the  power  of  individualism  in  Beneficence.  Laboring  men, 
commercial  men,  all  men  of  mere  business,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  institute  great  principles  in  such  a  way  that  their  work  on  earth 
shall  not  end  for  centuries ! 

Professorships  should  be  the  work  of  single  churches.  Nay, 
they  should  be  the  work  of  single  men.  Why  should  not  youn^ 
men,  who  know  that  God  has  given  them  genius  for  accumulation, 
rise  from  the  paltry  precedents  of  expenditure  whieh  ostentatious 

Toi.  n— va  yinr.— 3 
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vanity  sets,  from  the  miserable  methods  of  Pride,  and  give  the 
world  to  see  what  glory  wealth  may  achieve,  how  it  may  associate 
itself  with  the  noblest  history  of  one's  country,  and  become  a  moral 
power  of  superior  influence  ! 

And  men  must  remember  that  the  world  is  moving  on  no  mean 
pattern.  As  God  in  every  age  Is  infusing  himself  more  and  more 
in  human  aflairs,  so  events  are  swelling  and  affairs  moving  through 
larger  circuits  and  with  statelier  steps.  And  if  men  mean  to  give 
moral  dignity  to  their  wealth,  and  wing  it  for  immortal  flight,  they 
must  not  take  counsel  of  selfishness  or  of  mammon ;  they  must  rise 
to  a  nobler  conception  of  the  power  that  is  in  them,  and  of  the 
offices  which  God  offers  to  their  wealth  ! 

Why  should  whole  States  be  canvassed  to  endow  single  col- 
leges ?  There  are  single  churches  in  every  city  of  our  land  who 
might,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  plant  once  in  five  years, 
and  completely  endow,  a  seminary  of  leami^dg  on  whose  summit 
the  sun  of  a  thousand  years  should  shine  ! 

But  why  do  I  speak  of  churches  ?  One  Sampson  was  enough  to 
take  the  gates  and  posts  thereof  and  march  away  unhelped.  And 
there  are  men  among  us,  many  of  them,  if  aroused  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  who  might  carry  away  the 
gates  and  posts  of  the  castles  of  Ignorance— might  do  better — ^build 
castles  of  Knowledge  right  over  against  them,  and  kill  darkness  by 
thrusting  it  through  with  light ! 

Why  should  not  men  be  found  who  alone  should  rear  up  their 
monuments  before  they  are  dead,  that  shalf  never  let  them  die  ? 

We  do  not  reproach  one  for  cutting  his  name  upon  his  monu- 
ment. But  time  and  wasting  soon  rub  out  the  very  granite,  and 
waste  the  marble  letters.  The  grave  itself  grows  smooth,  and  at 
length  all  memorial  perishes.  Only  invisible  letters  last.  The 
name  of  Harvard  is  as  sharp  cut  to-day  as  a  hundred  years  ago.  Two 
hundred  years  men  have  walked  the  halls  of  Harvard,  and  not  one 
hour  of  Uiat  time  has  its  founder's  name  been  unsyllabled ! 

The  stone  that  began  to  hold  the  name  of  Yale  has  long  since  let 
go,  and  relinquished  its  trust.  But  every  year  his  monument  has 
grown,  and  the  letters  of  his  name,  changed  to  light,  cast  forth  a 
mild  radiance  through  every  State  to  the  Pacific  ! 
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^iwiiM,  of  science,  of  moral  influence.  A  rich  miuft  may  rake  opeii 
the  haunts  of  ignorance  and  bring  forth  a  thousand  gifts  of  power 
and  wisdom.  Riches  have  in  them  no  esthetic  fineness,  no  creative 
art.  But  the  esthetic  spirit  is  often  born  in  the  bosom  of  poverty, 
and  can  not  move.  It  is  in  the  power  of  wealth  to  touch  Uiat  vic- 
tim whom  Poverty,  like  a  fabled  sorcerer,  has  enchanted,  and  set  it 
free. 

Wealth  can  not  preach,  hut  it  can  rear  up  a  thousand  fiery  tongues, 
like  go1den*mouthed  Chrysostom,  that  shall  go  through  the  standing 
com  of  the  Philistinee,  and  bum  it  to  ashes.  It  can  build,  not  alone 
canals,  aqueducts,  warehouses,  ships,  stores,  and  stately  mansions. 
It  can  build  school*houses  as  well  as  churches,  academies,  and  col- 
leges. Wealth  gotten  of  the  seas,  may  turn  again,  and,  standing  on 
the  shore,  in  a  hundred  voices,  and  a  hundred  languages,  speak  to 
every  island  of  the  ocean. 

Riches  gotten  of  the  spioes  of  India,  and  precious  ofierings  of 
the  East,  may  gather  up  from  the  immortal  tree  of  life,  gayer  fraits, 
sweeter  incense,  more  fragrant  and  dripping  gums  and  spices  of  the 
gospel,  and  send  them  back  in  life-giving  exchange.  Why  should 
money  be  forever  stigmatized  as  sordid,  as  selfish,  as  groveling,  and 
penurious  ?  Why  should  it  not  rise  up  and  assert  its  moral  power, 
and  take  its  own  appropriate  honor,  as  a  supreme  dispenser  of  be- 
nevolence ? 

Have  you  repined  that  your  hand  was  not  gifted  with  the  pen  of 
literature  ?  Then  let  a  hundred  hands  be  created  by  your  benefi- 
cence which  would  not  have  moved  but  for  your  wealth ! 

Have  you  repined  that  your  tongue,  like  a  dull  and  heavy  ship, 
carried  your  thoughts  with  slow  voyages  ?  Then  avenge  yourself 
by  chartering  clipper-tongues  of  other  men  that  shall  go  over  the 
deep,  free  as  the  winds. 

There  was  never  an  hour  when  it  was  so  much  given  to  riches  to 
stand  in  the  robes  of  uni venial  benefaction.  It  is  the  grand  pro- 
pelling force.  It  is  the  creative  and  stimulant  influence  of  the  world, 
and  like  the  natural  sun,  it  calls  up  all  manner  of  growths,  good  and 
bad  alike.  It  is  the  province  of  piety  to  exclude  the  weeds  and 
poisonous  fungi,  and  to  give  growth,  by  wealth,  to  the  fragrant  and 
firuit'bearing ! 

2.  But  while  a  spirit  of  true  benevolence  can  not  be  channeled 
and  confined  to  any  single  course,  and  should  not  be ;  while  it 
should  abound  with  daily  generosities  to  meet  the  ever  firesh  aspects 
of  recurring  want,  and  to  nourish  the  heart  of  the  giver  with  the 
lovo  «ad  gratitude  of  the  receiver^  y€t  wealth  has  a  right  to  cpifdoy 
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itself  in  works  wMch  are  made  noble  by  the  element  of  Time  and 
Endurance. 

It  is  a  poor  and  miserable  vanity  to  be  known  only  by  name  ;  to 
take  measures  for  an  empty  immortality  ;  for  being  vocalized  as  a 
name,  echoing  from  age  to  age,  significant  of  nothing ;  to  lie  in  the 
calendar  of  history,  as  the  dead  name?  of  Shephuphan,  and  Horam, 
and  Gedor,  and  Shashack,  and  Shimhi  lie  in  the  Hebrew  Chron^ 
icles,  to  tell  us  how  utterly  dead  a  man  may  be  who  has  nothing  to 
leave  behind  him  but  his  name  ! 

But  there  is  a  generous  and  worthy  desire  of  posthumous  power. 
One  may  well  wish  not  to  cease  working  at  the  grave's  mouth.  One 
may  hope  to  live  so  as  to  vitalize  with  his  spirit  institutions  or  ph3rB- 
ical  agencies,  so  that  they  shall  work  on  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Eiias  when  the  prophet  is  long  dead ! 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  joy,  unworthy  of  Bunyan,  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  errand  of  his  immortal  Pilgrim,  who,  hav- 
ing traveled  to  heaven  himself,  hath  never  ceased  since  to  convoy 
travelers  thither  ?  The  darkness  of  Bedford  jail  would  have  been 
wonderfully  irradiated,  as  when  sunrise  comes  upon  night,  could  all 
the  joy  of  afler  days  have  flooded  baqkward,  and  poured  in  pro- 
phetic rays  upon  the  imprisoned  wretch,  whose  immortality  of 
earthly  glory  was  too  fine  and  spiritual  for  the  gross  eyes  of  his 
cotemporaries. 

Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  might  yearn,  with  a  heavenly  ambi- 
tion, to  catch  the  notes  which  blossomed  in  his  soul  of  mighty  joys, 
and  give  them  form,  so  that  they  should  go  out  of  himself  and  enter 
into  the  world  as  a  music,  and  go  singing  down  the  ages,  bring- 
ing joy  to  those  that  lacked  it,  and  expressing  it  fitly  to  those  whose 
joy  lacked  a  tongue  ? 

If  a  man's  heart,  caught  up  into  the  womb  of  imagination,  gives 
birth  to  hymns,  the  children  of  his  life,  the  offspring  of  his  soul, 
may  he  not  compose  himself  with  something  of  the  temperate  rap- 
tures of  heaven  itself,  when  he  thinks  what  work  he  shall  yet  do 
upon  the  earth  by  the  ministration  of  his  songs  and  hymns  that  wiU 
bear  his  life  forward,  and  with  noble  metempsychosis  give  it  scope 
again,  and  life  beyond  the  touch  of  death — to  minister  only  for  good, 
'  until  the  day  come,  when  earthly  hymns  and  praises  are  caught  up 
and  mingled  with  the  eternal  choir  f 

The  sound  of  coming  ages  should  be  in  every  man's  ears !  That 
is  a  voice  which  will  inspire  us  as  no  hoary  prophet  or  mighty  phi- 
losopher. And  he  who  in  life  becomes  vital  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  yearns  with  a  divine  longing  to  give  himself  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  shall  hare  imparted  to  him  something  of  Divine  unmortality» 
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CONNECTED  WITH  THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
80CIETT.F0R  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL  EDUCATION   AT   THE   WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  This  was  two  weeks  later  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which,  for  spe- 
cial reasons,  was  held  this  year  at  the  time  to  which  this  So- 
ciety had  adjourned.  Present  during  the  meeting,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Hornblower,  President ;  Rev.  Drs.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  L.  Bacon, 
E.  Davis,  A.  Peters,  W.  Patton,  J.  F.  Stearns,  E.  N.  Kirk  and 
J.  P.  Thompson ;  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  J.  H,  Towne, 
and  J.  Crowell,  and  Henry  While,  Esq. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ba- 
con, and  Rev.  J.  Crowell  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  cf  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  to- 
gether with  the  Minutes  of  the  Consulting  Committee,  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  doings  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Webster  College, 
Mo.,  Yellow  Spring  College,  Iowa,  and  the  College  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  were  also  reported. 

It  appeared  from  this  Report  that  the  Committee  held  a 
meeting  (at  which  all  were  present),  in  Newark,  N.  J,,  Dec. 
18,  1855,  and  there,  after  investigation,  resolved  unanimously 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  an  appropriation 
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of  $500  be  made  to  the  College  of  St.  Paul  for  the  current 
year.  Also,  that  the  Eev.  Albert  Barnes  and  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Brainerd  be  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  correspond  with 
the  Trustees  of  that  College,  and  call  thoir  attention  to  that 
part  of  their  charter  which  placed  the  Institution  "  under  the 
supervision  and  patronage  of  the  Presbytery  of  Minnesota.*' 
The  KeV.  Drs.  Bacon  and  Brainerd  were  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  visit  Webster  College,  Yellow  Spring  College,  and 
Iowa  College,  "to  make  inquiries  respecting  their  condition  and 
prospects  and  relations."  From  subsequent  inquiry,  this  com- 
mittee were  satisfied  that  such  visitation  should  be  deferred 
for  the  present. 

The  Board  then  took  a  recess  until  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
After  recess,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  McLure,  D.  D.,  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Kirk's  discourse  was  a  plea  for  Colleges, 
founded  on  Matt.  5  :  15.     "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

The  Church  of  Christ,  he  remarked,  has  began,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  interpret  this  her  title  truly.  She  has  applied  it  to  what  is  termed 
missionary  work ;  but  has  not  sufficiently  seen  it  including  the  whole 
power  of  education  ;  and  especially  that  permanent,  potent,  and  expand- 
ing agency,  which  we  denominate  the  College.  If  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
had  the  conviction  that  they  must  undertake  by  the  College  not  only  to 
prepare  men  for  the  ministry,  but  also  to  mould  the  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  the  nation  in  its  whole  extent,  by  the  profound,  liberal,  and  Chris- 
tian education  of  leading  minds ;  to  control  the  literature  of  avast  nation 
by  making  the  College  Christian,  and  the  Christian  College  the  controlling 
educational  institution,  then  a  great  degeneracy  has  been  witnessed  in  pub- 
lic sentiment.  For  Christian  men  have  come  to  regard  the  College  as  a 
secular  institution,  and  of  such  a  questionable  advantage  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  as  to  ask  with  weeping,  whether  they  should  expose  their  sons 
to  its  contaminating  influence. 

In  the  text  we  are  called  to  .notice  that 

I.  The  moral  and  spiritual  world  lies  in  darhnesa.  This  darkness — 
1.  In  individual  man.  It  is  the  hideous  eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteous- 
ness  by  unbelief  and  prejudice,  preventing  all  just  conceptions  of  God ; 
and  thus  making  impossible  a  truly  sound  and  thorough  comprehension  of 
truth,  and  all  the  true  exercise  of  love  to  God  or  benevolence  to  man. 
Then,  in  consequence  of  this — 2.  Darkness  pertadea  the  whole  social  strue- 
ture  (^  the  world. 

A  single  illustration  of  this  fact  was  selected  from  the  department  of 
political  interests.  Do  the  people  now  see  that  integrity  and  wisdom, 
sound  political  principles,  and  a  lofty  conception  of  the  sacredness  of  hu- 
man society,  pnrity  and  loftiness  of  motive,  are  indispensable  in  our  pub- 
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lio  men?  Ohl  no,  my  coiintrymen,  politics  has  come  with  us  to  be  an 
article  of  trade ;  of  a  trade  conducted  on  principles  which  disgrace  a 
Gliristian  country.  This  point  was  fully  expanded.  The  preacher  then 
passed  to  consider  the  provision  God  has  made  for  removing  moral  dark- 
ness from  the  world.  And,  as  that  agency  is  in  the  Church,  it  does  not 
become  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  sit  down  desponding  about  the 
prevalence  of  corruption,  violence,  and  oppression  in  the  high  places  of 
the  land. 

This  was  the  second  point  presented. 

II.  27ie  Church  is  appointed  to  remote  the  moral  darhnen  of  society, 
"Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  That  is  your  commission  and  calling. 
There  may  be  other  illuminators— philosophers,  men  of  science,  histori- 
ans—^>wning  no  allegiance  to  Christ,  who  will  labor  earnestly  and  success- 
fully to  instruct  the  people.  But  the  real  educators  of  mankind  must  be 
Christian  men  and  women ;  and  to  Christian  men  must  society  mainly 
look  for  the  thorough  education  of  the  world.  The  justness  of  this  po- 
sition depends  on  the  fact,  that  man  is  not  educated  unless  his  moral  and 
religious  nature  be  as  fully  developed  as  his  intellectual  powers — which 
none  but  truly  godly  instructors  will  do ;  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
guarantee  of  patriotic  zeal  strong  enough  and  pure  enough  for  the  vigor- 
ous maintenance  of  public  education  on  this  high  ground,  but  in  the  piety 
of  Christ's  true  disciples.  In  other  words,  Chribt  has  furnished  by  his 
grace  the  motives  and  impulses  necessary  to  secure  the  illumination  of  the 
world ;  and  by  his  providence,  the  means  and  instruments.     We  look  at 

1.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  as  furnishing  the  motives  and  impulses 
which  will  lead  men  to  create  and  sustain  a  broody  sounds  efficient  system  of 
public  education.  Education  is*  the  business  of  the  Church,  and  each  of  the 
members  is  pledged  to  see  that  the  world  be  thoroughly  educated.  After 
illustrating  this  point  at  length,  the  preacher  proceeded  to  show  that 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hat  furnished  his  people  with  the  means  of 
accomplishing  this  object  It  was  here  shown  that  in  every  age,  even  the 
earlietit,  high  intellectual  culture  had  been  provided  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  for  the  instructors  and  leaders  of  mankind.  A  brief  allusion  was 
made  to  the  lofty,  intellectual  character  of  men  who  could  write  the  his- 
torical, poetic,  and  prophetic  portions  of  the  Bible.  But  he  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  history  of  those  two  great  leadei^s  of  the  Church  in  her  transition- 
periods,  Moses  and  Paul ;  of  whom  the  one  "  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,"  then  at  the  summit  of  intellectual  attainments;  the 
other  was  first  instructed  in  Tarsus,  at  that  time  rivalling  Alexandria  in 
its  schools,  *'  then  brought  up  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  the 
great  theologian  of  his  day. 

We  shall  not,  however,  have  seen  our  whole  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter, untU  we  have  more  specially  examined  the  College  as  a  peculiar  instru- 
ment provided  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  College  ho  referred  to  the 
popular  notions  about  "  self-educated  men,"  showing  that  no  man  was, 
strictly  speaking,  self-educated.  He  cited  the  cases  of  Shakspeare  and 
Bunyan ;  affirming  of  the  one  that  he  never  learned  his  pure  and  vigorous 
English  from  the  uneducated  companions  of  his  youth.  Of  the  other,  he 
had  the  English  Bible,  and  the  English  language;  the  one,  the  work  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars,  the  other  powerfully  wrought  into  a 
thousand  forms  of  beauty  and  strength  by  the  educated,  and  so  afiecting 
good  Mr.  Gifford  and  every  other  man  who  preached  in  Bunyan's  hearing. 
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/  A  prominent  distinction  of  the  College  from  academies  and  theologi- 
cal schools  is,  that  it  sanctifies  science  and  general  literature ;  bringing 
tliern  to  the  expanding  mind  more  fully  than  the  former,  and  Uniting  them 
with  the  sublime  system  of  Christianity.  Infidelity  has  gained  every  thing 
wlien  she  has  made  Christianir.y  and  science  enemies  or  strangers  to  each 
other. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  College  was  then  examined.  Viewed  in 
one  aspect.,  the  College  is  not  so  sacred  as  tlie  Church.  Yet  it  is  just  as 
religious  as  we  choose  to  make  it.  What  is  the  College  ?  We  derived  the 
term  from  Pagan  Rome,  but  the  thing  itself  is  purely  Christian.  The  Col- 
lege is  the  beneficent  dispenser  of  God's  highest  iutellectual  gifts;  the 
great  gymnasium  where  the  spiritual  powers  are  trained ;  the  fountain  of 
light  tor  the  teachers  of  mankind ;  it  is  the  hospital  where  ignorance  is 
cured ;  it  is  the  section  of  lifers  highway,  where  experience  and  inexperi- 
ence meet  in  the  most  living  and  efifective  intercourse;  nay,  it  is  the  con- 
secrated place  where  all  the  masters  of  thought  from  remotest  ages  and 
lands  meet  together,  to  enrich  the  ycmthful  mind  of  the  present  generation. 
There  Homer's  harp  still  sounds;  there  Demosthenes  still  animates  the 
soul  to  emulate  his  sublime  eloquence ;  and  Cicero  still  teaches  how  to 
become  mighty  in  delence  of  truth.  All  sages,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
heroes,  historians,  poets,  and  orators  there  live  a  deathless  life ;  to  keep 
Uie  world  from  gliding  back  to  ignorance  and  barbarism.  What  is  the 
Christian  College  ?  The  sacred  place  where  Christian  scholars  teach  and 
govern,  and  counsel  our  young  men;  where  the  lights  of  a  godly  example 
shine  in  the  men  whom  our  youths  love  to  honor ;  where  the  worship  of 
God  is  a  part  of  the  daily  life ;  and  wlsere  daily  prayer  lays  all  the  hal- 
lowed interests  of  our  beloved  young  men  -nuder  the  dew  of  the  mercy- 
seat.  In  the  Christian  College,  Moses  comos  before  Socrates;  David  be- 
fore Homer ;  Paul  before  Plato,  and  Jesus  the  Lord  is  on  the  throne.  On 
the  sacred,  classic  enclosure  rests,  all  day,  the  cloud  of  a  covenant-keeping 
God;  and  from  its  altar  rises  continually  the  incense  of  interceding 
prayer. 

Noiseless,  and  apart  from  the  stir  of  life,  the  Christian  College  is  put- 
ting forth  tlie  magic  wand  that  can  paralyze  those  terrific  forces  which  are 
constantly  endangering  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  State.  Infidelity 
always  seizes  upon  some  false  philosophy,  some  superficial  scientific  rea- 
soning; and  with  these  bewilders  and  perverts  the  unwary.  Europe  is 
now  contributing  largely  to  our  native  stock  of  aiTOgant  and  superficial 
skepticism.  The  pul[)it  and  the  press  are  the  weapons  to  overcome  it ; 
but  the  forge  and  the  anvil  are  in  the  College  and  the  Theological  School ; 
the  armor-makers  are  there,  in  the  retirement  of  tliose  quiet  Halls,  unob- 
trusively working  out  the  deliverance  of  the  State.  Skepticism  may  never 
meet  these  moral  engineers  in  the  conflict ;  but  she  will  feel  their  power 
in  the  blows  of  some  well-trained  arm  ;  and  appreciate  their  skill,  as  the 
allied  armies  met  Todtleben  in  every  earth-mound  and  bastion  before  Se- 
vastopol. 

AUnsion  was  then  made  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  society  in  tlie  West- 
ern States ;  the  materializing  tendency  of  their  pursuits  and  their  circum- 
stances. But  the  main  source  of  our  fears  is  not  the  transient  phases  of 
an  immigrant  population,  nor  the  rush  of  adventurers ;  it  is  not  the  rude 
chartism  of  one  country  nor  the  beer-befogged  skepticism  of  another.  It 
.  ia  the  calm,  shrewd,  steady,  systematic  movement  of  the  Jesuit  order,  now 
\  attempting  to  do  in  California  and  Oregon  what  it  once  did  in  Austria ; 
by  the  unobtrusive,  unobserved  power  of  the  colleges  to  subvert  the  prin- 
cipiesof  the  Reformation,  and  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
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There,  brethren,  onr  great  battle  with  the  Jesuit  is  to  be  waged.  We 
must  build  college  against  college.  If  the  musty  atmosphere  of  a  Jesuit 
school  suits  the  free-born  Western  youth  ;  if  the  scholastic  modes  of  dis- 
cipline captivate  the  child  of  the  prairies,  then  we  may  fail  in  the  contest. 
But  all  experience  has  confirmed  our  anticipation  that  America  was  a 
field  on  which  the  open,  manly,  Christian  discipline  of  a  Protestant  college 
mast  annihilate  the  rival  system  of  a  Jesuitical  instruction. 

The  speciiic  work  directly  before  this  Society  and  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence pressed  most  urgently  upon  us,  is  to  transfer  our  labors  towards  and 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  must  put  the  colleges  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  once  on  permanent  foundation?,  and  then  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, while  we  press  on  to  plant  the  banner  of  Emmanuel  in  the  great 
Pacific  States;  and  drive,  by  an  honorable  competition  and  a  Christian 
warfare,  the  Jesuit  forces,  and  the  Jesuit  school,  that  last  hope  of  Ronne, 
for  ever  from  tho  soil  sacred  to  Truth,  to  Godliness,  to  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Kirk  for 
his  discourse,  and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication.  Ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Wednesday  Morning,  8J  o'clock. 

The  Board  met.     Prayer  by  Eev.  Dr.  Patton. 

Uon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  the  President,  Henry  White,  Esq., 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  were  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee to  consider  the  expediency  of  abbreviating  the  name  of 
the  Society ;  also  to  consider  the  expediency  of  procuring  an 
act  of  incorporation,  and  to  report  at  the  next  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Eeport,  as  drawn  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  commenced  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, was  finished  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The 
Eeport  was  then  discuijsed,  and  referred  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Drs.  Patton,  Bacon,  Peters  and  Goodrich 

The  .Eeport  of  the  Treasurer  was  also  presented,  accompa 
nied  by  the  certificate  of  the  Auditor,  M.  O.  Ilalsted,  Esq. 
and  was  referred  for  general  examination  to  a  Committee  con 
sisting  of  Messrs.  White  and  Ludlow. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  on 
the  Naglee  Legacy  in  Philadelphia,  (John  M.  Atwood,  Esq., 
Chairman,)  reported  progress,  and  were  continued. 

The  question  *of  the  expediency  of  selling  the  lot  of 
ground  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  of  the  Society  by  the  will  of  the  late  Dea 
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Timothy  Stillman,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  was  Bubmitted  to 
those  individuals,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Consulting  Com- 
mittee. 

Kecess  until  half-past  two  o'clock. 

After  recess,  the  Committee  to  whom  the  Annual  Eeport 
was  referred,  reported,  recommending  that  it  be  adopted  with 
the  modifications  in  phraseology  which  will  be  made  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary.     The  Keport  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account  reported  that 
they  had  examined  it,  and  would  accordingly  recommend  it 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board.     The  Report  was  approved. 

Renewed  applications  for  aid  were  presented  from  Illinois, 
Wabash,  Marietta,  Beloit,  Wittenberg  and  Heidelberg,  Colleges 
in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  also  from  College  of  St.  Paul, 
Iowa  College,  German  Evangelical  Missouri  College,  Pacific 
University,  Oregon,  and  the  College  of  California. 

President  Chapin,  of  Beloit  Colege,  was  heard  in  behalf 
of  that  Institution,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher  in  behalf  of 
Wittenberg  College.  The  Rev.  L.  NoUau,  of  St.  Louis,  also 
made  statements  in  reference  to  the  present  condition  and 
wants  of  the  German  Evangelical  Mo.  College. 

As  the  result  of  correspondence,  estimates  were  presented 
from  the  six  colleges  above  named  in  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, showing  the  amount  of  additional  aid  which  they 
would  respectively  need  from  the  Society,  and  on  the  recep- 
tion of  which  they  could  relinquish  all  further  claim  to  as- 
sistance, and  leave  the  Eastern  field.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  these  estimates,  and  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
the  Society,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  viz. : 

Whereas  the  six  colleges  tipon  the  list  of  the  Society  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment 
that  will  render  unnecessary  any  further  assistance  to  them  from  the  East, 
and  thns  enahle  the  Society  to  give  its  whole  strength  to  Institutions  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific:  And  wliereas  additional  aid  from 
the  Society  will  be  essential  to  the  successful  completion  of  this  work ; 
therefore, 

Resolved — That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  it  is  expedient  to  enter 
at  once  upon  a  vigorous  effort  to  raise,  within  two  years,  for  this  purpose, 
$50,000,  in  addition  to  payments  and  pledges  already  made. 

Besolved— That  the  oflScers  of  the  Colleges  interested  in  thb  move- 
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ment  may  have  the  opportunity  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  a^^ncies 
of  the  Society,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Oonsolting  Committee,  to 
exert  themselves  efficiently  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  so  far  as 
may  be  practicable  without  interfering  with  the  regular  objects  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
voted  to  Institutions  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  viz. : — 

Iowa  College, $1,500 

College  of  St.  Paul,  ....  500 

German  Evangelical  Mo.  College,         .      1,000 
Pacific  University,  .         .        .  1,200 

College  of  California,  $2,000,  less  $278 

(already  received),        .        .        .      1,727 
The  Rev.  Drs.  Stearns  and  Patton  were  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  visit  Iowa,  Yellow  Spring,  and  Webster  Colleges, 
and  the  Consulting  Committee  were  empowered  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  commission. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  attend  the  Anniversary  ex- 
ercises this  evening  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

MEETING  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  The  President  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton.  An  abstract  of 
the  Annual  Report  (embracing  that  of  the  Treasurer)  was 
read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Stearns,  D.D.,  moved 

That  the  Report,  an  ahstractof  which  has  heen  read,  he  adopted,  and 
pnhlished  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Crowell,  and 
adopted  by  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Pro£  W.  S.  Tyler,  of 
Amherst  College. 

Prof.  T.  traced  the  influence  which  the  education  of  the  leading  minds 
of  a  natipn  had  on  its  laws  and  government.  All  good  government  must 
he  hased  on  education — nor  is  had  government  less  essentially  founded  on 
education  fiilsely  so  called.  In  illustration  of  these  positions  the  Chinese, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  &c.,  were  mentioned.  The  Universities  of  Ger- 
many and  the  British  Isles  were  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Jesuit  are  the  strongholds  of  the  Papacy, 
wherever  it  has  a  footing,  either  in^Europe  or  America. 
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The  American  system  of  education  was  in  harmony  with  our  political 
and  religions  institations,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  thera.  It  was  ,true  of 
common  schools  and  of  colleges.  1.  American  colleges  for  the  most  part 
are  voluntary  and  not  State  Institutions.  2.  Colleges  are  Cliristian  In- 
stitutions. 8.  They  are  Charitable  Institutions.  4.  They  are  partially  en- 
dowed and  partly  sustained  by  fees  for  tuition.  If  entirely  dependent  on 
the  latter  they  would  be  turned  into  aristocratic  institutions — if  entirely 
dependent  on  the  casual  contributions  of  the  friends  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion, they  would  lack  that  stability  and  permanence  which  are  essential 
to  their  prosperity  and  usefulness.  5.  American  colleges  are  at  once  con- 
servative and  progressive  Institutions,  schools  of  ancient  and  at  the  same 
time  of  modern  wisdom.  6.  They  sustain  such  relations  to  other  schools 
and  seroinaries  as  to  "show  their  indissoluble  connection  witli  all  our  indi- 
vidual interests,  as  well  as  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  people 
have  made  the  colleges  what  they  are,  and  the  colleges  in  no  small  measure 
ha76  made  the  people  what  they  are. 

"An  ancient  philosopher,"  siiid  Prof,  T.,  "was  once  asked  why  ho 
visited  the  courts  of  Kings,  as  if  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philoso- 
pher to  be  dependent.  *  To  give  what  I  have  and  to  get  what  I  havb  not,' 
was  his  answer,  thus  implying  that  the  wisdom  which  he  imparted  was 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  money  which  he  received.  Even  so  the 
Society  and  the  Institutions  which  it  represents  appear  before  the  sove- 
reign people — the  Christian  people  especially  of  our  land.  We  ask  for 
what  we  have  not,  but  we  confidently  aver  that  what  we  have  and  what 
we  give,  is  more  than  an  equivalent.  AVe  acknowledge  and  rejoice  in  the 
more  than  princely  wealth  and  power  and  liberality  of  our  benefactors, 
but  we  promise  to  bestow  upon  them  in  return  those  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  heavenly  influence  of  which  God  has  made  us  the  depositories.  Flo- 
rence gave  the  lie  to  the  prejudice  that  Republics  cannot  cherish  the  fine 
arts.  Be  it  the  glory  of  our  land  to  show  how  a  free  Christian  people 
can  cherish  a  well-adjusted  Christian  system  of  popular  and  collegiate 
education." 

Prof.  Tyler  was  followed  by  Eev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D., 
President  of  Beloit  College. 

ITis  remarks  were  gathered  around  the  thesis  that  "  The  CJiristian 
College  is  essential  to  a  complete  Christian  civilization^  His  object 
X  being  not  to  prove  the  proposition,  but  in  a  comprehensive  view  to  exhibit 
its  measure  and  bearing  on  the  work  of  this  Society : 

A  Christian  College  was  defined  to  be  an  institution  in  which  the 
means  for  the  highest  mental  culture  are  employed  by  thoroughly  Christian 
men,  with  a  pervading  Christian  influence,  for  the  education  of  those  who 
are  to  be  leaders  in  society. 

A  complete  Christian  civilization  was  defined  to  be  that  condition  of 
society  which  combines  the  best  development  of  human  energies  in  the 
sphere  of  fruitful  industry  for  multiplying  the  means  of  present  happiness, 
with  the  most  complete  ascendency  of  Gospel  truth  over  the  mind ;  so 
that  all  physical  and  mental  activity  is  stimulated  and  sustained  by  the 
aspirations  of  Christian  faith,  and  regulated  by  the  prescriptions  of  Chris- 
tian duty ;  and  the  true  law  of  order  is  the  Christian  law  of  love.  The 
word  complete  is  applied  here,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively.  The  perfect 
consummation  has  never  yet  been  reached,  and  will  not  be  till  the  millen- 
nial state;  perhaps  not  then,  perhaps  not  even  in  the  immortal  state. 
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The  near^t  approximation  yet  realized  is  marked  by  progress,  moTement 
ever  forward.  Now,  and  perhaps  always,  the  quality,  direction,  and  acti- 
Tity  of  the  social  life  and  movement  mnst  determine  the  completeness  of 
the  civilization. 

After  the  definition  of  terms,  the  College  was  affirmed  to  be  essential  to 
a  complete  civilization  in  the  broadest,  strongest  senst.  The  relation  be- 
tween them  i8  that  of  cause  and  effect.  While  it  is  true  that  a^Christian 
College  will  flourish  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  planted  are  Christian  and  civilized,  it  is  much 
more  true  that  the  development  of  the  social  state  will  be  in  any  region, 
according  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  its  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, of  which  the  College  is  now  first  and  chief.  The  principle  must  be 
recognized  in  all  the  efforts  made  to  evangelize  the  world.  It  applies  to 
the  missionary  work  in  the  newer  sections  of  our  own  land,  in  India, 
China,  and  the  South  Seas.  It  has  just  been  settled  that  the  question  of 
missionary  schools,  which  has  latelv  awakened  so  much  interest  and  at- 
tention, is  not  a  question  of  principle^  but  simply  of  time,  proportion,  and 
adaptation.  No  country  can  be  permanently  evangelized,  nor  even  civil- 
izetl,  without  the  setting  up  in  full  efficiency,  of  the  Cliristian  College  as  the 
centre  power,  made  under  God  the  generator  in  society  of  living,  saving, 
elevating  forces. 

The  proposition  wasfurtlier  illustrated  by  a  simple  analysis  of  the  main 
thought.  Christian  civilization,  as  a  process  of  development,  may  be  re- 
solved into  tliree  elements : 

First.  The  movement  which  is  cornected  with  the  phyeieal  subjection 
of  a  country,  the  introduction  of  public  improvements,  and  the  ingenious 
appliances  of  productive  industry.  This  results  in  the  development  of 
Wialth ;  not  acres  of  land,  nor  thousands  of  cattle,  nor  hoarded  heaps 
of  Kold  and  silver,  but  means  of  substantial  comfort,  multiplied  and 
diffused. 

Second.  The  movement  which  is  connected  with  intellectual  culture, 
the  increase  of  knowledge  through  the  researches  of  a  few  who  reach  after 
the  highest  attainments,  and'  the  wide  diffusion  of  general  intelligence 
among  the  many.  This  results  in  the  development  of  individual  and 
social  rejinementy  not  a  false  and  showy  affectation,  but  genuine  taste — 
grace  iu  the  man — and  a  true  Cosmos  of  institutions,  set  up  in  fitness,  bar 
mony,  and  beauty. 

Third.  The  movement  which  is  connected  with  reUgioue  cx\\i\\rQ,  The 
study  and  communication  of  Divine  truth,  with  the  regular,  stated  minis- 
trations of  the  Gospel  and  its  ordinances.  This  results  in  the  development 
of  individual  piety^  and  through  tliat  of  a  sound  public  sentiment,  a  con- 
science moulding  all  things  to  its  own  imperative  rule  of  truth  and  right. 

These  three  elements  must  be  blended  in  a  thorough  Christian  civiliza- 
tion :  neither  can  exist  without  the  others.  They  must  advance  together 
in  all  true  social  progress.  As  they  are  combined  in  due  proportion  and 
thorouffh  intermixture,  the  perfection  of  man^s  social  state  on  earth  is 
realized. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  show,  at  some  length,  by  fact  and  reason- 
ing, how  the  Christian  College  ministers  directly  to  each  of  these  elements, 
and  becomes  the  central  bond  of  union  for  their  most  complete  and  har- 
monious combination. 

To  set  forth  the  practical  bearing  of  the  thesis,  the  speaker  made  it  the 
mcyor  premise  of  a  regular  syllogism,  as  follows : 

The  Christian  College  is  essential  to  a  complete  Christian  civilization. 
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The  Western  Oollege  Society  is  bnilding  Ohristian  colleges  at  the  West. 
Its  agency,  therefore,  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  Ohristian  civiliza- 
tion of  the  West. 

The  conclusion,  thus  reached,  was  pressed  with  especial  reference  to 
the  rapidity  of  movement  now  going  on  at  the  West.  There  is  danger 
that  the  physical  development  there  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
social  and  spiritual  development,  and  there  is  therefore  a  pressing  demand 
that  colleges  be  set  ap  at  once  witli  fall  equipment  for  their  most  efficient 
work. 

The  address  was  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
Christ  to  give  a  ready  and  prompt  res*ponse  to  the  effort  which  the  Society 
has  resolved  on,  to  raise  within  two  years,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
including  payments  and  pledges  already  made,  to  put  all  the  six  colleges 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  now  on  the  list  of  the  Society,  in  an  independent 
position. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded,  the  Society  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen : — 

PBB8IDBNT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLOWEB,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  K  J. 

YIOB  PBKSIDBNTS. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN",  D.  D.,  Troy,  K  Y. 

Rev.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  PliilaJelphia. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  RAY  PALMER,  I).  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  A.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  "  " 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  Esq.,  "  " 

Rev.  J,  H.  LINSLEY,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Coim. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEVELAND,  D,  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  LEAVITT,  Providence,  R,  I. 

Rev.  H.  G.  LUDLOW,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  ELDRIDGE,  D.D..  Norfolk,  Conn. 

DISEOTOKS. 

Rev.  S.  H.  cox ,  D.  D.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark, N.J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  " 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.,  "  " 
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Key.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.D.,  Hartford,  CJonn. 
Hon  A.  0.  BAR8T0  W,  Provulence.  R.  I. 
WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  R.  W.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  EMERSON  DA  VIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  " 
ICHABOD  WASHBURN,  Esq.,  Worcester," 
Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Rev.  R.  8.  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
FISHER  HOWE,  Esn.,  "  " 

Rev.  J.  F.  TUTTLE,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
Rev.  JOHN  CROWELL,  Orange,  N.J. 
ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

OOBBESPONDIKO  8B0BBTABT. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 

TRSASUBEB. 

B.  C.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday 
in  October,  1857. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  met,  and  appointed  Rev.  Drs. 
Peters,  Stearns,  and  Thompson,  M.  0.  Halsted  and  B.  0.  Web- 
ster, Esqrs.,  the  Consulting  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  M.  O.  Halsted  Auditor. 

The  Consulting  Committee  were  authorized  to  issue  the 
Western  College  Intelligencer  regularly  once  a  quarter,  should 
they  deem  it  expedient. 

The  Rev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  was  ap- 
pointed to  deli  vet  the  next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Shedd,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  his  alternate. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
Oct.,  1857,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  hereafter  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Consulting  Committee. 


CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Artiolb  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  n.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  snch  manner,  and  so 
long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

Abt.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill 
its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any 
vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  rresident, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Abt.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Abt.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  pf  Directors  may  appoint 

Abt.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  ^all  be  present 

Abt.  Vn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  several  Institutions;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  migority 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  re- 
commended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


THIRTEENTH  REPORT. 

In  the  discourse  delivered  before  the  Society  at  the  last 
anniversary,  it  was  shown,  that  **God,  in  advancing  his  king- 
dom on  earth,  has  never  dispensed  with  the  use  of  fit  powers  " 
— that  "He  has  originated  such  powers;  has  availed  himself 
of  them,  and  made  them  subordinate  to  his  designs;  so  that 
from  the  first  his  people  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
them,  and,  while  trusting,  first  of  all,  in  his  Providence  and 
Spirit,  have  been  careful  to  erect,  to  confirm,  and  maintain 
these  appropriate  instruments ;  to  rebuild  them  when. decayed, 
to  keep  them  strong  and  equipped  with  resources,  and  to  use 
them,  whenever  occasion  has  demanded,  to  advance  his  do- 
minion."   The  college  was  then  shown  to  be  such  a  power. 

OBIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OP  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

Scarce  any  feature  in  the  history  of  this  nation  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  extent  to  whico  God  has  here  employed 
the  power  above  named  for  the  advancement  of  bis  kingdom 
— and  the  present  occasion  is  eminently  appropriate  for  a  con- 
sideration of  its  origin  and  growth,  togetner  with  the  agency 
of  this  Society,  in  resuscitating,  creating,  and  applying  it  to 
American  civilization. 

The  men  who  planted  the  first  colonies  in  New  England 
were,  in  larger  proportion,  liberally  educated  men  than  was 
ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  supposed 
that  when  Harvard  College  was  founded,  there  was  a  graduate 
of  Cambridge  University  in  England  to  every  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  then  living  in  the 
few  villages  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  while  the  sons 
of  Oxford  were  not  few. 

A  recent  author  says:  "It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  before  another  colony 
was  established  in  New  England ;  but  ere  another  ten  years 
had  passed,  seventy-seven  ministers,  who  had  been  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  were  established  as  pastors  and 
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teachers  of  the  Puritan  churches  in  the  rising  villages  of  New 
England.  Many  of  them  had  been  second  to  none  in  old 
England.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  whole  world  may  be 
searched  in  vain  to  find  seventy-seven  other  names  of  con- 
temporary ministers  of  contiguous  churches  equal  to  these  in 
learning,  in  piety,  in  cool,  sound  judgment,  in  firmness,  in  en- 
terprise, and  in  every  thing  that  can  adorn  the  character  of  a 
man  and  a  minister  of  Christ.  Nearly  the  whole  list  is  made 
up  of  distinguished  names.  England  was  sifted,  and  the 
choicest  of  her  ministers  transplanted  to  the  New  World." 
Individuals  might  be  named,  such  as  Thomas  Hooker,  of 
Hartford;  John  Cotton,  of  Boston;  John  Norton,  of  Ipswich; 
John  Davenport,  of  New  Haven ;  Thomas  Thatcher,  of  Wey- 
mouth; Charles  Chauncey,  President  of  Harvard  College; 
Elliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians;  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  many  others,  who  were  signal  examples  of  schol- 
arship and  genius. 

Among  the  magistrates,  too,  were  found  many  liberally 
educated  men,  who  always  co-operated  zealously  with  the  min- 
istry for  the  promotion  of  learning.  They  are  mentioned  as 
especially  active  in  the  founding  of  Harvard  College.  And 
the  same  was  true  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  While  the 
design  of  founding  a  college  had  its  origin  with  the  ministry, 
the  records  of  the  colony  show  how  earnestly  the  magistrates 
entered  into  the  work.  And  as  late  as  1718,  when  that  "  splen- 
did Commencement "  (as  President  Stiles  called  it)  was  held 
in  New  Haven,  and  at  which  the  Trustees  determined  to  call 
their  college  house  "Yale  College,"  in  honor  of  its  "  munifi- 
cent patron,"  it  is  said  that  "  the  Hon.  Gurdon  Salstonstall, 
Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  was  pleased  to 
grace  and  crown  the  whole  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration." 
That  college,  too,  was  founded  to  fit  men  for  service  "in 
church  and  civil  state." 

Impressiveness  will  be  given  to  this  view,  if  we  go  one 
step  farther  back  in  history,  and  see  where  such  men  had  their 
traming.  In  the  "Chronicles  of  Massachusetts"  it  is  said: 
"  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  was  the  Puritan  college  at 
which  more  of  our  first  ministers  and  magistrates  were  edu- 
cated than  at  any  other."  This  college  was  founded  in  1585, 
by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.  Coming  to  the  Court  after  he  had 
founded  his  college.  Queen  Elizabeth  said  to  him :  "  Sir  Wal- 
ter, I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  foundation."  "No, 
madam,"  saith  he,  "far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing 
contrary  to  your  established  laws ;  but  I  have  set  an  acorn, 
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which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  Ood  alone  knows  what  will 
be  the  fruit  thereof." 

That  acorn  was  planted  in  faith — ^in  the  full  belief  that  it 
would  become  an  oak,  and,  evidently,  with  something  like  a 
prophetic  vision  of  fruit  multiplied  bevond  all  human  compu- 
tation. But  God  had  computed  this*^  fruit.  Scarcely  haa  it 
begun  to  ripen  before  storms  arose,  which,  under  his  guidance^ 
shook  precious  portions  of  it  off,  and  winds  and  waves,  which 
he  prepared,  bore  it  to  the  New  World.  Here  it  found  a  con- 
genial soil  and  at  once  took  root 

Man,  in  his  short-sightedness,  might  then  have  well  in- 
quired :  "  What  do  such  hamtd  men  here  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  midst  of  wild  beasts  and  roving  savages?"  But  from 
the  standpoint  which  we  now  occupv,  the  Question  is  easily 
answered.  An  eminent  statesman  of  Massachusetts  once  said : 
"  This  Commonwealth  was  founded  by  college-bred  men^  and 
before  their  feet  had  ^ell  laid  hold  of  toe  pathless  wilderness, 
they  took  order  for  founding  an  institution  like  those  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  trained."  In  what  portion  of  our 
history,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  is  the  hand  of  God  more  vis- 
ible? Here  is  power  of  a  peculiar  character,  generated  just 
at  the  right  time  in  the  Old  World — power  by  a  mystenous 
process  transferred  to  the  New — and  power  applied  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  nation,  where  it  should  reach  the  very  elements 
of  its  being,  and  give  symmetry  and  strength  and  vastness  to 
its  future  growth. 

The  colleges  in  this  country  dovm  to  1850  were  founded 
in  the  following  order,  viz : — 


1686.... 

1789 

1692.... 

1791 

1700 

1792 

1746 

1798 

1764 

1794 

1755.;.. 

1796 

1764.... 

1798 

1769 

••;-;;} 

1800 

1770.... 

1801  to  1810 

17S1 .... 

1811  "  1820 

178S...* ft 

1821  •'  1880 

,., 13 

1784. . . . 

1 

1881  "  1840........ 

S6 

1786.... 

1841  "  1860 

.26 

Total 

114 

Since  1850  the  number  is  supposed  to  have  increased  to 

1S5.    After  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  in&ncy 

of  a  lar^e  portion  of  these  institutions,  and  for  the  fact  that 

some  of  them  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  colleges^  these. 
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figares  will  yet  suffioe  to  show  the  prodigious  growth  of  this 
power  in  our  country.  All  this,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  result  of  what  Sir  Walter  MUdmaj  did.  Still,  if 
all  in  the  history  of  collegiate  education  in  this  country  which 
could  be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  Puritan  sources 
were  abstracted,  no  very  large  portion  would  be  left.  If, 
therefore,  Sir  Walter  could  now  re-appear  on  earth  and  look 
at  the  results  which  have  accumulated  in  this  country  alone  in 
271  years  from  the  time  when  he  "  set "  his  acorn  at  Cambridge, 
he  would  say  with  increased  emphasis,  ''  God  alone  knows 
what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof.** 


OOtf PABI80N  OF  AMEBICAN  AND  BBITISH  GOLLBGES. 

We  cannot  trace  this  fruit  as  it  was  scattered  in  G-reat  Bri- 
tain, and  show  how  far  it  now  appears  in  the  numerous  insti- 
tutions that  adorn  that  land  outside  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
nor  is  it  our  object  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  whole  edu- 
cational force  of  the  two  countries.  But  it  will  help  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  growing  impK>rtance  of  American  colleges,  if 
we  institute  a  brief  comparison  simply  between  them  and 
those  two  great  Universities  in  which  so  many  of  our  first 
ministers  and  magistrates  were  trained. 

1.  Numbers. — ^There  are  40  colleges  and  halls  connected 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  considerably  less  than  one 
third  of  the  number  in  this  country. 

2.  Location. — ^These  40  English  colleges  are  concentrated  at 
two  points ;  the  American  colleges  are  scattered  over  more 
than  thirty  States  and  Territories.  Each  arrangement  doubt- 
less has  advantages  peculiar  to  itself  The  University — with 
its  cluster  of  colleges,  its  massive  piles  of  buildings,  and  its 
great  assemblage  of  Heads,  Professors,  Tutors,  Students,  and 
resident  Fellows — ^is  more  imposing  than  anv  single  institution 
could  be.  It  is  also  more  national  in  its  character,  not  only 
from  its  connection  with  the  government,  but  from  the  fact, 
that  every  portion  of  the  land  has  representatives  in  some  one 
of  Uie  group  of  colleges,  and  these  are  so  linked  lliat  the  cluster 
has  a  unity  that  awakens  something  like  a  national  interest 
Moreover,  such  a  community  of  students  and  learned  men 
creates  an  atmosphere  peculiarlv  literary,  and  competition 
ftatuxally  takes  a  higher  and  a  wider  range ;  as  it  is  active,  not 
only  among  members  of  a  given  college,  but  between  the  coU 
leges  themselves. 

There  are,  however,  important  advantages  ih  that  dijffiutm 
which  distinguishes  our  American  colleges,  especially  as  re- 
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gKrds  their  adiaQ  ttpon  Bociety  at  large*  Thvs  ia  already 
reached  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  different  points,  in 
more  than  thirty  States  and  Territories.  They  are  thus  out 
among  the  people,  and  in  sympathy  with  them— each  one 
entwining  itself  with  local  interests,  and  eminently  rq)ublicaii 
— ^by  their  presence  giving  visibility  and  consequent  power  to 
the  great  educationfu  argument,  and,  through  their  Alumni 
and  annual  gatherings,  awakening  a  desire  for  their  advan- 
tages  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  young  m^n.  and  by  their 
accessibility  and  cheapness  multiplying  the  number  who  resort 
to  them  for  instruction. 

8.  NwmJber  of  Alumni — ^The  total  number  of  Alumni  of 
American  colleges  now  falls  but  little  short  of  seventy  thou-  ^ 
sand.  The  number  of  undergraduates,  at  the  present  time, 
at  a  moderate  estimate,  is  twelve  thousand,  and  after  allowing 
for  all  losses,  probably  ten  thousand  of  them  will  receive  de- 
crees. This  would  M  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred each  year. 

Now,  according  to  the  Beport  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commission,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1860,  the  average 
number  of  students  annually  matriculated  there,  for  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1860,  was  rather  more  than  400.  The  whole 
number  of  students  actually  resident  in  Oxford,  in  1860,  was 
estimated  at  about  1,800.  This  was  more  than  had  been 
there  at  any  time  for  two  centuries;  although  the  time  was^ 
when  almost  "  fabulous  multitudes"  resorted  there  for  an  edu- 
cation, not  only  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  from  foreign 
6ountrie& 

Those  who  receive  degrees  ordinarily  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  number  matriculated.  The  number  of 
students  who  passed  the  final  examination  in  Oxford  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.,  averaged  287  annually,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1860,  and  the  number  who  received  the  same  degree 
at  Cambridge,  averaged  866  for  the  four  years  ending  in  1848. 
The  number  of  grMuates,  therefore,  sent  forth  annually  by 
these  two  Universities  is  only  a  little  more  than  cne-fowrik; 
and  if  we  add  an  equal  numlier  for  all  the  other  colleges  of 
Great  Britain — ^which  is  probably  a  liberal  allowance — the 
whole  is  but  about  cn&haljoi  the  number  graduated  at  Amer- 
ican collegea  Whatever  may  be  the  present  standard  of 
education  at  the  latter,  as  <k>mpared  with  the  former,  the  dis- 
parity will  rapidly  disappear.  Every  scholar  knows  the  con- 
stant progress  made  at  our  leading  colleges,  and  as  their  stand- 
lurd  rises,  and  the  oountrv  advances,  all  other  institutions  will 
feel  the  impulse  and  conform  as  fsur  and  as  &st  as  possible. 
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4.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  oar  American  colleges,  thai 
jtheir  doors  are  alike  open  to  all  classes  in  sodetYy  and  that 
Hhe  only  nobility  known  within  their  walls  has  its  crisis  in  in- 
tellectual power,  high  attainment,  and  moral  worth.  Oxford 
University  is  now  strugfflingto  break  off  the  trammels  im< 
posed  by  rank  and  weal^i.  loang  noblemen  wear  a  distinc- 
tive academical  dress,  take  precedence  of  their  academical  sa* 
periors,  are  permitted  to  take  desrees  at  an  earlier  period 
than  other  students,  and  in  genenu  are  treated  in  a  way  that 
indicates  a  deference  to  mere  rank.  The  sons  of  baronets  and 
knights  are  also  permitted  to  graduate  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  distinction  between ''  Commoners  "  and  '*  Gentlemen  Com- 
moners''  rests  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  wealth. 

Within  the  walls  of  an  American  college,  on  the  contrary, 
all  factitious  distinctions  vanish.  There  the  rich  and  the  poor 
not  only  meet  together,  but  they  Commence  their  intellectual 
strug^gle  under  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  no  hereditary 
dignitv  nor  inherited  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  can  entitle  to 
special  privileges  aad  honors;  nor,  on  the  other,  like  inexora 
Die  &te,  can  they  repress  the  aspirations  of  genius. 

6.  This  power  in  our  country  has  been  consecrated,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  to  the  service  of  religion.  The  very  first 
wstitution  founded  was  dedicated  to  ''Christ  and  his  Church.'' 
An  earlv  New  England  writer  says  that,  in  order  "  to  make 
the  whole  world  understand  that  spiritual  learning  was  the  thing 
desired  to  sanctify  the  other,  and  make  the  whole  lump  holy; 
and  that  learning,  being  set  upon  its  right  object,  might  not 
contend  for  error  instead  of  truth,  they  chose  this  place  [Cam- 
bridge], being  then  under  the  oithodox  and  soul-flourishing 
ministry  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard.*'  Then  followed  Yale, 
which  originated  in  a  "sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  uphold- 
ing the  Protestant  rdigion ; "  and  Dartmouth,  '*  established  in 
the  most  elevated  principles  of  piety;''  and  Princeton,  ''  found- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Church  with  learned  and 
able  preachers  of  the  Word."  In  the  same  way  we  might  go 
through  the  whole  list  of  American  coUq^,  and  show  that^ 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  they  were  founded  by  reli- 
ffious  men,  and  mainly  with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chureh.  A  recent  author,  who  has  given  special  attention  to 
^e  subject,  says  that  of  the  first  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
erileges  established,  "one  hundred  and  four  are  under  dedded 
evangelical  and  orthodox  influence."  Those  established  by 
worldly  men  for  mere  worldlj  objects,  have  not  prospered. 
Some  ihat  w«ib  founded  by  infidelity  it  has  been  found  ne- 
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oesBarj  to  transfer  to  the  hands  of  religious  goardians  and 
teachers,  to  save  them  from  utter  extinction. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  American  colleges 
is  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  blest  with  revivals  of 
•  religion.  This  subject  has  been  so  fully  exhibited  in  previous 
Reports  and  other  documents  of  the  Society,  and  especially  in 
Tyler's  "  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges,"  as  to  render  any  en- 
largement upon  it  here  unnecessary.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  graduates  of  ten  New  England  colleges, 
from  their  foundation  to  1845,  thirty-four  per  cent,  were  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  In  respect  to  revivals  of  religion,  Amer- 
ican colleges  stand  in  singular  contrast  with  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  perhaps  all  others  in  England. 
An  American  who  has  recently  visited  them,  says— -'^  There 
is  little  that  is  particularly  encouraging  in  the  religious  state 
of  Colleges  and  Universities.  There  is  little  that  we  should 
call  religious  influence  exerted  on  the  students.  No  such  thing 
as  a  revival,  scarcelv  such  a  thing  as  a  conversion,  is  known 
or  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expected  that  no  great 
religious  change  will  be  wrougnt  there ;  that  as  the  student 
goes  to  the  college  or  university,  so  he  will  leave  it  in  regard 
to  personal  religion.  Prayer  is  seldom  oflFered  in  public  for 
literary  institutions.  Clergymen  (dissenting  ministers  chielSy) 
that  I  talked  with,  geneotully  acknowledged  this,  and  deplored 
it."  The  "  Oxford  University  Commission  "  use  the  following 
language  in  reference  to  religious  services  in  the  colleges — 
"The  ^jvious  mode  of  appealing  to  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  students,  by  short  practical  addresses  in  the  col- 
lege chapels,  has  not  been  so  generally  adopted  as  might  nat- 
urally have  been  expected.  The  mischievous  practice  of  for* 
cing  the  students  to  participate  in  the  holy  communion,  though 
less  frequent  than  formerly,  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether 
disused.  That  of  making  attendance  on  divine  service  a 
penalty  for  college  oiSfences  has  been  discontinued  to  a  great 
extent^  since  notice  was  called  to  it  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1834 ; 
but  it  is  not  entirely  abolished."  We  need  not  wonder  that 
revivals  of  religion  are  not  enjoyed  under  such  circum* 
stances. 

REVIYALS. 

We  are  permitted  here  to  record  the  fact,  that  three  of  the 
Institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  Marietta,  Wabash  and  Wit- 
tenberg Colleges,  have  been  visited  with  special  effusions  of 
the  Spirit  during  the  year.    Soon  after  the  work  commenced 
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at  Marietta  College,  the  following  commBnication  was  reoeivad 
from  the  President : 

God  has  graoioosly  remembered  us,  notwithstanding  our  anfaithfhlneaoi 
and  this  College  is  now  experiencing  a  precious  ontponring  of  His  Spirit. 
A  few  are  alrmdy  indulging  the  hope  that  the^  have  passed  from  death  to 
life,  and  others  are  thinking  on  the  great  question  of  peraonal  religion.  Li 
all  my  connection  with  the  Oollege,  I  have  never  known  appearanoea 
more  favorable — all  the  students  are  ready  to  converse,  and  almost  all 
attend  meetings.  The  pious  students  are  very  active  in  their  labors  for 
their  associates. 

About  half  of  the  whole  number  of  ooUegenitudents  are  professon  of 
religion,  and  a  large  mf^ority  of  them  have  the  rainistrv  in  view. 

I  know  you  wul  r^oioe  with  us,  as  well  as  all  tiiose  kind  friends  at  the 
Sast,  who  have  done  so  much  to  establish  this  Institution.  Oh,  pray  for 
us  that  we  may  all  be  blessed ;  that  we  may  be  consecrated  anew  for  the 
work  of  Qod ;  that  every  young  man  in  this  Oollege  may  become  a  sub- 
ject of  this  gracious  work  I 

There  are  some  sons  of  godly  parents,  most  excellent  students,  perfectly 
exemplary  in  their  outward  conduct,  nobl^  high-minded  voung  meUj  who 
yet  lack  one  thing,  without  which  all  their  other  excellencies  will  pass 
for  nothing. 

The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  in  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment was  eleven,  and  in  the  Preparatory  four. 

The  President  of  Wittenberg  College  thus  describes  the 
work  in  that  Institution : 

There  was  much  seriousness  in  the  Institution  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  Session.  The  prayer-meetings  were  well  attended,  and  many 
professors  were  tenderlv  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  revival  of  religion. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  we  held  a  protracted  meeting,  whicb 
proved  so  interesting,  that  we  contrived  to  have  preaching  every  evening 
for  three  weeks.  A  remarkable  work  of  grace  was  the  result.  A  deep 
heart-searching  among  Ohristians,  and  mutcuil  oonfeasion  of  sins  and  short 
oomings* 

Soon  the  work  extended  to  the  ungodly,  and  nearly  all  who  entered 
Oollege  at  the  begiDning  of  the  Session  in  an  unconverted  state,  made  a 
profession  of  a  cliange  of  heart  before  its  close.  There  were,  I  believe, 
only  three  young  men  of  our  whole  number  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
who  were  not  professors  of  religion  in  some  branch  of  the  Ohristian 
Church — some  connected  themselves  with  the  Lutherans,  others  with  the 
Presbyterians,  and  some  with  the  Methodists. 

The  number  of  hopeful  converts  was  twenty-two. 

The  President  of  Beloit  College,  in  a  recent  communica- 
tion, says:— ''The  College  has  experienced  some  tokens  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  God's  Spirit^  sustaining  and  ad- 
vancmg  the  life  of  piety  among  the  students.  This  was  e^- 
cially  manifest  during  tne  second  term,  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  the  usual  College  Fast.  Prayer  meetings  were 
naultiplied  and  very  fully  attended,  and  some  hopeful  conver- 
sions took  place,  chiefly  among  the  Preparatory  students. 
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The  number  of  graduates  this  year  is  eight  Of  these  four  or 
five,  if  the  Lord  ^rmit,  will  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry." 

The  following  description  of  the  revival  in  Wabash  Col- 
lege is  from  the  pen  of  rrof.  Butler : 

About  twenty-tbree  years  ago,  several  Home  MissioDftries  met  at  the 
cottage  of  one  of  tbeir  number,  in  Crai/i^fordsville,  for  conference  regarding 
the  foundation  of  a  College  in  northern  Indiana.  Every  hoar  they  spent 
together  deepened  their  conviction,  that  snch  an  Institution  was  the  only 
means  of  securing  for  a  wide  region  an  educated  ministry.  At  length  they 
walked  out  and  selected  a  site  in  the  primeval  forest,  for  the  buildings  of  the 
Seminary  they  projected.  Then  considering  their  feebleness  and  the  ar- 
duous enterprise  tLey  had  in  hand,  they  kneeled  on  the  winter  snow, 
while  one  of  their  number  prayed, — dedicating  to  Christ  and  his  Church 
ihatplot  of  ground,  on  which  the  first  College  building  was  next  year  erected. 

Wabash  Collboe,  which  thus  originated,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Ghoroh,  and  has  shown  to  her  mother  a  filial  piety  which  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Less  than  a  tithe  of  those  who  have  resorted  thither  for  in- 
struoUon,  have  resisted  the  manifold  temptations  to  break  off  their  course 
of  study  in  the  middle,  and  rush  into  active,  lucrative  business.  Still  one  - 
hundred  and  eight  students  have  persevered  unto  the  end  of  a  curriculum, 
which  need  not  shrink  fcom  a  comparison  with  that  pursued  in  any  Col- 
legOi^and  at  its  o\oBe  have  been  graduated.  Of  tliis  number,  forty- four-^ 
well  nigh  half, — ^are  either  now  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  or  are  engaged  la 
their  preparatory  theological  studies. 

It  seems  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  a  large  portion  of  these  forty- 
four  were  oonverted  in  revivals  which  followed  closely  upon  the  Annual 
Concert  of  Prayer  for  CoUeges.  Nor  has  that  stated  season  for  calling  on 
tiie  Lord  passed  us  this  year,  without  bringing  a  blessing  on  its  wings. 
Indeed,  such  a  pentecostal  season  have  we  here  witnessed  as  no  Christian 
can  hear  of  without  rejoicing  in  spirit ;  and  as  I  would  have  described  to 
you  weeks  ago,  but  for  fear  I  should  write  something  exaggerated  or  pre- 
mature. 

One  student  yielded  to  the  claims  of  Christ,  and  was  received  into  the 
church  in  midwinter.  Though  a  series  of  meetings  began  to  be  held, 
evening  by  evening,  in  the  viUage  church,  where  our  students  worship, 
some  time  before  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  none  of  them  became  in- 
quirers till  after  that  day.  Immediately  after  the  solemnities  of  that 
occasion  inquiry  meetings  became  thronged.  While  his  people  were  yet 
speaking,  God  heard.  Our  trust  is,  that  He  has  not  yet  made  an  end  of 
pouring  out  His  blessing,  and  we  already  rejoice  in  the  following  raults  ; 
Sixteen  students  weire  here  admitted  to  the  church  last  Sabbath,  and  one 
other,  obliged  to  go  home  through  ill  health,  has  united  with  the  church 
where  his  parents  reside.  Two  others  also  hope  in  Christ,  but  defer  join- 
ing themselves  to  his  people,  till  they  have  ^^  proved  themselves  whether 
they  be  in  the  faith,^* — a  little  longer.  Twenty  young  men  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Christian  charity,  and  as  they  tremblingly  hope,  have  passed  from 
death  in  trespasses  to  newness  of  life. 

The  means  employed  have  been  the  preaching  of  one  sermon  each 
evening,  and  the  holdm^  of  one  prayer  meeting  each  i^ernoon,  as  well  bm 
free  conversation  with  in^irers.  In  no  caw^  however,  has  any  Colleg4 
recitation  teen  omitted,  jTor  has  attention  to  study  been  more  remiss 
than  heretofore.    Several  of  the  conversions  occurring  among  the  most 
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negligent  stadenta,  at  onoe  wroagbt  a  reformation  in  tlieir  scholastio 
harato,  suq^  as  no  conning  appliances  of  their  teachers  had  been  able  to 
effect. 

The  details  in  which  I  hbYe  indnlged,  will  be  pardoned  by  all  who 
reflect  that  the  Western  College  Society  are  now  directing  special  efforts 
to  the  endowment  of  Wabash  Gollege.  They  will  at  least  gladden  the 
liearts  of  some  who  have  honored  the  Lord  with  their  substance  by  giving 
aid  to  divers  yonng  disciples  here,  and  have  thns  prevented  their  famting 
In  the  midst  of  their  edncational  course,  and  failing  of  the  goal — which  it 
Is  the  Joy  of  their^lives  to  have  reached — the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 


AGENCIES. 

The  only  agents  employed  daring  the  entire  year,  besides 
the  Secretary,  were  the  Key.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell  and  the  Bev.  Dennis 
Piatt,  the  former  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  in  Connecti- 
cut, as  their  main  fields.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
Prof.  E.  Ripley,  of  Iowa  College,  labored  in  the  service  of  the 
Society,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  agency. 
His  place  was  supplied  during  the  last  Quarter  oi  the  year  by 
the  Kev.  Ephraim  Adams,  of  Iowa.  The  Bev.  Dr.  White, 
President  or  Wabash  College,  also  performed  a  brief  agency, 
and  did  most  effective  service. 

Mr.  Edgell,  in  reference  to  his  agency  and  his  field,  says, — 

1.  I  have  labored  with  increasing  ei^oymettt  to  myself  in  pleading 
this  caase,  as  one  that  I  love,  but  am  daily  oppressed  with  the  amazing 
disparity  between  its  merits  and  the  measure  of  my  ability  to  set  them 
forth  to  others.  If  this  oppressive  feeling  were  not  found  in  other  depart- 
ments of  ministerial  labor,  I  should  wish  to  resign  at  ouce. 

2.  My  field  is  an  interesting  one.  The  logical  labors  are  not  difficult  in 
this  land  of  Oolleges.  There  is  no  want  of  conviction  tliat  this  cause  is  the 
cause  of  Gk>d.  Hence  you  might  expect  that  the  relations  of  the  Oullege  to 
the  Ohurch  are  well  understo^  by  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  society, 
and  that  our  Ohurches  generally  nave  a  growing  confidence  in  the  vast 
importance  of  Western  Oolleges  as  instruments  in  the  evangelization  of 
that  land.  Our  publications  are  received  with  increasing  favor.  A  large 
number  of  Ohurches  contribute  to  our  cause.  Bequests  begin  to  be  made. 
Wise  and  good  men  are  feeling  that  Oollege  ftinds  promise  to  do  as  much 
for  the  cause  of  Ohrist  as  anv  form  of  instrumeutahty.  O  that  this  num- 
ber might  increase.  Not  a  few  pastors  have  commended  the  cause  to  their 
people  as  having  claims  inferior  to  none. 

8.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  and  other  encouraging  things,  I  find  not  a 
few  obstacles  to  encounter,  although  they  are  not  peculiar  to  this  cause. 
This  field  is  cultivated  in  behalf  of  a  great  number  of  benevolent  objects. 
Besides  the  agencies  of  organized  societies,  the  applications  for  aid  fi-ora 
the  unorganized  are  literally  a  host.  Hence  the  number  of  benevolent 
objeets  often  embarrass  tlie  donor.  In  order  to  ayoid  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  this  multiplicity  of  objects,  some  Ohurches  propose  to  assist  all 
In  their  turn,  and  will  be  two  or  three,  or  ^ven  five,  years  m  going  through 
the  drole.    Others  confine  their  contributions  to  two  or  three  of  the  more 
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prominent  societies.  Bat  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  that  the  daims  of 
onr  Western  Ck>Ilege8  are  well  established. 

4.  I  meet  with  one  objection,  viz. :  that  the  West  is  able  to  take  care 
of  its  own  Institutions.  In  reply  to  this,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
it  is  not  a  want  of  wealth  in  the  West,  bat  a  want  of  a  right  appreci- 
ation of  it,  and  a  want  of  union  that  occasions,  in  great  measnre,  the 
necessity  of  Eastern  aid.  That  for  a  like  reason  we  are  snpporting  425 
Home  Missionaries  on  the  field  encircling  the  OoUegee  aided  by  our  Soci- 
ety, and  that  we  do  not  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  leeofue  they  are 
not  able  to  to  pay  for  it. 

Wheu  any  one  has  said  to  roe  that  ^*  if  the  West  was  able  bat  noiieillinff 
to  baild  their  own  Colleges,  tlien  let  them  go  without,'^  I  have  replied  by 
affirming  that  two-thirds  of  all  that  is  done  for  these  Colleges  is  raised  in 
the  West,  and  in  spite  of  the  want  of  harmony  among  the  Western  people — 
ilhistrating  this  aifficnlty  by  the  following  fact  told  me  daring  one  of  my 
Western  tonrs  in  1852  :--Stopping  awhile  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance, 
I  found  him  engaged  in  securing  a  Summer  School  for  his  young  children. 
Among  his  numer<*ns  neighbors  he  had  been  able  to  find  only  four  families 
that  could  Join  him  in  the  work  of  building  a  log  school-house  and  paying 
the  teacher.  These  were  from  the  States  of  Neyr  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
^Bnt,''  said  I  to  him,  *^  the  country  all  around  you  is  cut  up  into  beauti- 
ful farms.  The  people  are  above  all  want,  and  able  to  help  you  abun- 
dantly. What  sort  of  people  are  they?^'  Said  he,  ^^  Those  who  live 
on  this  Western  road  are  all  Qermans,  those  on  the  road  running  north 
are  Norwegians,  and  those  East  are  a  mixture  of  Irish,  and  French,  and 
Banes,  and  what  not." 

Mr.  Piatt)  in  reference  to  his  agency  and  hia  field,  writes, — 

With  the  exception  of  three  stormy  Sabbaths,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  preaching  every  Sabbath  of  the  past  year  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  some- 
times to  two  or  three  congregations  on  the  same  day.  With  very  few  ex- 
oeptions  I  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality, 
and  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  warm  commendation  of  pastors,  who 
more  than  any  other  class  of  men  appear  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise. 

Other  forms  of  benevolent  action  appeal  more  directly  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  present  results  more  immediate  and  palpable,  and  they  have  been 
urged  on  the  attention  of  the  people  till  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  make  an  impression  on  the  ptiblic  mind  in  favor  of  this  form  of 
charity.  The  consequence  is,  that  very  little  is  collected  for  Western 
Colleges,  except  as  the  direct  result  of  the  labors  of  an  agent 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  notice  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  Christians  to  inform  diemsdves  on  this  subject,  and  a  con- 
viction every  year  more  deep  and  coutroUinff  that  this  enterprise  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  and  permanence  of  aJl  our  effi)rt8  for  evangelizing 
the  West 

The  number  of  Churches  opened  for  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  cause  is 
much  greater  than  when  I  commenced  my  agency,  and  I  find  myself  wel- 
comed to  fields  of  labor  that  were  formerly  shut  against  us,  and  tiie  num^ 
her  of  godly  men  who  are  seriously  contemplating  a  remembrance  of  our 
new  Institutions  at  the  West  in  the  final  disposition  of  their  property,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  increasing. 

The  contributions  to  this  cause  are  indeed  small,  as  compared  with 
what  is  given  to  some  others,  and  daring  a  portion  of  the  past  year  they 
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hare  been  yery  mnoh  onrtailed  by  the  pressing  temands  for  aid  to  Kansas. 
Bat  there  is  increasing  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  this  canse  in  the 
hearts  of  both  pastors  and  people,  and  an  increasing  spirit  of  prayer  for 
the  blessiDff  of  God  on  onr  Ohristian  Colleges,  and  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  ^e  rands  needed  for  this  good  work  will  come  as  a  willing  offering 
into  onr  Treasury. 

BBOBIPTS  AND  BXPENDITUREa 

The  receipts  of  the  year  from  all  soorces  have  been 
$24,966  86,  cash  from  account  of  previous  year,  $144  15 ; 
making  the  entire  resources  of  the  year  $25,110  50.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  have  been— disbursements  to  Colleges, 
$18,889  11 ;  salary  and  expenses  of  Secretary,  rent  and  ex- 
penses of  office,  $1,892  95;  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Society 
and  Board,  $155  09;  sdary  and  expenses  of  agents,  $8,000  19; 
printing  $572  89  ;  other  expenses,  $198  18.  Balance  in  the 
treasury,  $407  64. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  very  clearly  that  the 
Society  has  adopted  the  true  policy  for  the  collection  of  funds, 
viz. : — 1.  To  make  its  appeals  as  general  as  possible  before 
public  assemblies,  and  especially  in  Churches,  with  a  view  of 
securing  annual  collections.  2.  To  avail  itself  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual interest  that  can  be  awakened,  and  of  individual  pre- 
ferences for  particular  Institutions.  8.  To  give  definiteness, 
to  its  operations,  by  successively  fixing  the  amounts  necessary 
to  secure  the  permanent  existence  of  wie  several  Colleges  upon 
its  list,  and  on  the  receipt  of  which  they  agree  to  relinquish  all 
further  claim  to  aid,  and  leave  the  Eastern  field. 

The  amount  received  during  the  year  from  legacies  consti- 
tutes a  new  and  interesting  feature  of  the  present  Report,  and 
the  Society  has  information  of  a  bequest  made  by  the  late  Dea. 
Timothy  Stillman,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  realized  during  the  coming  year.  Hitherto  almost  noth- 
ing has  come  from  this  source.  There  are  many  lovers  of 
Christian  learning  who  contribute  generously  to  the  Society 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  final  distribution 
of  what  God  has  given  them,  they-  will  remember  those  noble 
Institutions  which  are  doing  so  much  for  the  present  generation, 
and  are  destined,  we  trusty  to  be  permanent  fountains  of  intel- 
lectual and  morsi]  power.  There  is  an  affecting  interest  about 
the  $1500  now  acknowledged  from  the  estate  of  the  lamented 
Ellis.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  two  of  the  Institutions 
which  he  has  remembered.  In  company  with  a  few  kindred 
spirits,  he  kneeled  upon  the  snow  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Indi- 
ana, and  by  prayer  dedicated  the  site  of  one  of  them  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost     In  the  far  West  he  toiled  for 
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them  with  a  zeal  which  knew  no  abatement,  and  then,  as  an 
agent  of  this  Sooietj,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he 
gave  his  strength  to  this  cherished  object. 

PBBSBNT  CONDITION  OF  THE   SBVERAL    INSTITUTIONS  AIDED. 

1.  Marietta  College. 

The  following  statements,  made  by  Pres.  Andrews,  will 
show  the  general  success  of  the  Institution. 

There  has  never  been  any  inflation,  bat  the  College  has  kept  steadily  at 
work,  and  the  results  are  encouraging.  Tlie  annual  average  of  graduates 
is  larger  than  at  any  other  College  aided  by  the  Society ;  182  in  19  years. 
The  average  number  in  the  College  Classes  for  these  19  years  is  49;  so 
that,  on  the  average,  the  number  of  graduates  at  the  dose  of  the  year  is 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  attendance.  This  I  think  is  fully  equal 
to  the  ratio  in  New  England.  So  also  for  every  hundred  that  have  enter- 
ed the  Freshman  Class,  78  have  graduated. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Scholarship  system  has  been  adopted  very 
generally  in  Ohio.  At  Oxford,  for  example,  Pres.  Anderson  was  author- 
ized to  give  away  100  free  Scholarships.  Considering  these  circumstances, 
and  remembering  that  many  rich  men  send  their  sons  to  the  East,  (there 
are  21  in  Tale  from  Ohio,)  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Marietta  that  of  the 
students  now  in  attendance,  five  out  of  six  pay  tuition,  and  those  on  Schol- 
arships have  paid/uU  tuition  in  advance. 

Our  first  class  graduated  in  1888.  In  1889  we  appointed  our  Tutor 
from  the  Alumni,  and  have  done  so  ever  since.  We  nave  one  Professor 
from  the  Alumni  also,  and  hope  hereafter  to  make  all  our  appointments 
from  our  graduates. 

It  is  a  constant  objection  to  our  Western  Colleges  that  their  classes  are 
so  small.  They  are  too  small  indeed,  but  smallness  is  not  limited  to  the 
West.  Marietta  College  graduated  this  year  as  many  as  Trinity  College, 
Conn. ;  and  more  than  N.  Y.  University,  Columbian  College,  D.  C.,  Hobart 
Free  College  at  Geneva,  or  Middlebury,  Y t.  It  is  well  also  to  recollect  that 
in  the  first  19  years  Yale  College  graduated  but  88.  We  ought  not,  then, 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  182.  On  the  whole,  the  more  I  compare  the  actual 
*work  which  Marietta  has  accomplished  with  that  done  bv  other  Institu- 
tiona,  and  the  more  I  put  the  facts  of  her  history  into  definite  shape,  tl^e 
more  satisfied  I  am.  What  we  chiefiy  want  now  is  the  endowment  of 
two  or  three  Professorships  by  some  large-hearted  Christians.  We  are 
beginning  to  have  hpast  to  which  we  may  refer  as  a  guaranty  for  the 
future. 

In  view  of  our  condition  the  Trustees  at  the  Annual  Meeting  passed 
the  following  resolution,  viz. : — ^^  That  the  President  be  instructed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Society,  asking  permission  to  increase  the  amount  of  en- 
dowment we  were  to  receive  according  to  a  previous  arrangement." 
They  also  voted  that  a  vigorous  effort  ought  to  be  made  here  at  the 
West  towards  raising  funds.  Our  income  from  term  bills  and  interest  on 
vested  funds  fell  short  of  our  outgoes  during  the  last  year  by  $2,600. 

The  amount  voted  to  the  College  under  the  arrangement 
alluded  to  above  was  $18,000.  The  Eastern  subscriptions  to- 
wards this  now  amount  to  $15,640,20,  and  there  is  another  of 
$500  payable  when  the  whole  is  secured. 
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2.  Illinois  ChUege. 

At  no  period  of  its  history  probably  was  this  InstitutioQ  so 
prosperous  as  at  the  present  time.  The  President  writes  that 
the  present  Freshman  Class  numbers  some  88.  A  part  of 
these,  however,  are  in  the  scientific  course.  In  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  "  What  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  College  in 
1848,  when  it  first  began  to  look  to  the  Society  for  assistance  ?" 
he  says — 

The  College  Baildings,  with  83  acres  of  Land,  the  Librarr,  Apparatna. 
&o.,  were  then  estimated  at  t&0,000.  Since  then  the  building  aestroyed 
by  fire  has  been  replaced  by  one  maoh  more  valuable,  and  the  land  has 
risen  at  least  fivefold  in  market  value.  The  penuanent  fond  at  that  time 
was  t8f700.  AU  the  other  property  owned  by  the  College  was  absorbed 
in  the  payment  of  its  debts. 

The  present  property  of  the  College  is  better  worth  $85,000  than 
$86,000  in  1848.  The  income  at  that  time,  derived  from  sources  which 
were  not  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  its  debt,  swas  t^j^^*  Properly 
speaking,  it  had  no  net  income,  but  an  annual  deficit  to  meet  expenses  Qst- 
eluding  interest  on  debts)  of  some  $5,000.  The  income  in  1850  was 
$5,527,  an  increase  of  $3,079.  The  present  income  from  tuition  bills  alone  is 
worth  more  than  that  derived  from  all  sources  in  1848.  This  may  not  be 
so  rapid  a  growth  as  that  of  some  other  Colleges,  but  it  is  not  death. 

The  amount  paid  on  the  $20,000  which  this  Institution 
was  to  receive  through  the  Society  is  $6,530  78,  and  there  are 
pledges  in  addition  supposed  to  be  good  for  something  more 
than  $9,000.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  also  entered 
successfully  upon  an  effort  to  secure  $50,000  upon  their  own 
field. 

S.  Wabash  OoUege. 

The  annual  application  for  aid  from  this  Institution  con- 
tains no  very  specific  information  in  respect  to  its  internal  con* 
dition.  The  catalogue  of  the  College,  however,  shows  that 
it  is  steadily  advancing  in  its  career  of  prosperity.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  College  Proper  is  48,  Normal  De- 
partment, 49,  Preparatorv  Department,  68.    Total  160. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  previous  to  1856  was  104. 
of  whom  89  had  either  entered  the  ministry  or  were  engagjed 
in  the  study  of  theology.  The  precious  revival  of  religion  with 
which  the  College  was  favored  during  the  last  year,  has  already 
been  described.  Every  thing  indicates  that  the  Institution  is 
destined  to  do  for  Indiana  and  the  West  all  that  its  founders 
anticipated  when  they  kneeled  upon  the  snow,  and  by  prayer 
dedicated  its  site  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

A  citizen  of  Indiana  has  recently  pledged  $10,000to  the 
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Institution,  for  the  founding  of  a  Professorship.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  held  in  Dec.  1855,  they  resolved  to  "  ask  the 
sum  of  $S0,000,  it  being  understood  that  this  sum  having  been 
received,  the  College  is  to  withdraw  from  the  patronage  of  the 
Society." 

4.  Behit  CoUege. 
The  President,  in  renewing  their  application  for  aid,  says : — 

We  hare  many  pleasing  indications  that  onr  Institution  is  beooming 
better  appreciated  in  the  region  around.  The  standard  of  scholarship 
maintained  keeps  down  the  number  of  students  somewhat,  but  the  faculty 
are  confident  in  the  opinion  that  the  advancement  of  Christian  education 
will  be  best  promoted  by  maintaining  a  high  standard.  With  the  blessing 
of  Gh)d  on  patient,  persevering  efforts,  the  ultimate  result  will  fulfil  the  de- 
sign contemplated  m  the  founding  of  the  Colleee. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution  has  made  real  progress  towards  the 
aooompliahraent  of  its  ends,  and  never  were  its  prospects  of  wide  and  last- 
ing usefulness  more  flattering  than  now.  The  number  ofstudents  in  attend- 
ance during  the  past  year  was  greater  than  that  of  previous  years.  There 
were  in  the  College  Classes,  42;  Scientific  Course,  8 ;  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, 115.    Total,  160. 

Pres.  Chapin  employed  a  portion  of  the  year  in  raising 
funds  in  Wisconsin,  and  realized  in  subscriptions  a  little  more 
than  $15,000 ;  the  greater  part  of  which  will  probably  be  ab- 
sorbed in  payingdebts,  meetme  current  expenses,  and  providing 
for  occasiontfl  necessities.  A  bequest  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Love 
Colton,  of  Beloit,  will  probably  be  realized  for  permanent 
investment,  in  about  a  year  from  this.  No  little  embarrassment 
has  been  felt  at  the  College  during  the  past  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  amount  of  aid  furnished  by  the  Society. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  "  gratefully  acknowledge  the  timely 
assistance  of  the  Society  in  years  past,  and  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
confidence  and  esteem  which  has  ever  characterized  this  rela- 
tion." They  also,  "  in  view  of  the  deficiency  of  the  College 
in  respect  of  library  and  apparatus,  the  want  of  buildings,  and 
the  in  completeness  ofendowments,"  regard  $20,000,  in  addition 
to  $1,700  for  deficiency  in  income  for  the  last  year,  as  the 
least  sum  that  will  enable  the  College  to  dispense  with  further 
aid  fix>m  the  Society.    They  accordingly  ask  for  this  amount 

5,  WiUenberg  OoUege. 

The  Society  had  redeemed  in  full  the  pledges  made  to 
this  College.   It  is  nine  years  since  aid  was  first  granted   The 
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advanoe  which  the  Institation  has  made  within  this  period  is 
thus  set  forth  by  the  President,  Bev.  Dr.  Sprecher : — 

When  we  began  to  receive  aid  from  the  Oollese  Society  we  had  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  one  wing  of  the  College  Edifice  finished,  a  debt  of  910,000, 
*  and  no  endowment.  Now  we  have  thirty-fonr  acres  of  land,  bnildings  worth 
940,000,  no  debt,  and  $20,000  endowment  secared.  We  have  many  snb- 
soriptions  unpaid,  which  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

If  we  had  received  no  aid  from  the  Society  we  would  have  been  obliged 
to  wtpend  our  operations,  for  some  time  at  least.  By  means  of  that  ud 
we  have  been  enabled  to  employ  teachers,  to  sustain  re^ar  instruction  for 
all  the  classes,  to  graduate  88  young  men,  and  to  8applj[  our  field  with 
45  additional  ministers.  In  the  meantime  we  have  sufficiently  overcome 
our  pecuniary  difficulties  to  gratify  the  hope,  that  in  about  one  year  from 
this  time  we  will  have  so  far  completed  our  endowment  as  to  be  able  to 
sustain  a  respectable  number  of  Teachers. 

They  confidently  anticipated  that  this  endowment  would  have 
been  completed  previous  to  the  present  anniversary  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  the  work  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  frail  health 
and  final  resi^ation  of  Professor  Conrad,  on  whom  was  their 
main  reliance  in  the  work  of  raising  furfds.  In  view  of  this 
fiswt  they  raised  the  inquiry,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  Society  to  continue  its  usual  appropriation  for  another 
year.  Since  that  time,  however,  a  bequeett  of  $500  to  that 
College  has  been  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
M.  Ellis,  and  the  Board  have  therefore  voted  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $600,  believing  that  the  Institution  may  then 
be  sately  left  to  its  own  efforts  and  the  liberality  of  its  mends 
on  the  Western  field. 

6.  Sisiddberg  OoUege, 

The  President  of  this  Institution,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary,  says : — 

The  letter  addressed  by  yourself  to  Professor  Bnetenick  on  the  6th  inst, 
wasoonsidered  bv  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  aspecial  meeting  held  a  few  days 
ago.  The  Board  instructed  me  to  si^  to  you  that  in  case  the  Society  can  give 
us  $600  a  year  for  four,  or  at  tbe&rthest^  five  years,  that  we  will  in  that 
time  be  able  to  place  our  Institution  on  such  a  footing  as  to  need  no  fur- 
ther assistance. 

We  have  resolved  to  raise  this  year  in  our  small  churobee  $5000^  com- 
plete our  OoUege  building,  and  to  pay  the  debt  resting  upon  it.  Then  «b 
soon  as  our  people  shall  have  had  time  to  breathe  a  little,  we  intend  mak- 
ing a  grand  effort  to  complete  the  endowment  Thb  work  we  cannot  do 
in  less  than  four  or  five  years — if  you  can  possibly  extend  the  time  so  long, 
please  do  so,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  will  do  oi!r  utmost  to  help  ourselves. 
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'  7.  Iowa  OoUege. 

Professor  E.  Eipley,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  writes : 
"During  the  past  year  the  Trustees  have  erected  a  splendid 
building  of  stone,  48  by  80  feet,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $22,000. 
The  building  is  a  noble  one — just  what  was  needed — ^but  its 
erection  has  Drought  a  heavy  debt  upon  us  and  rendered  aid 
the  more  imperatively  necessary."  From  another  source  we 
learn  that  on  the  first  floor  are  two  Lecture  rooms  and  a  large 
Audience  room  or  Chapel,  42  by  40  feet.  On  the  second  floor 
are  rooms  for  recitation,  Library,  Philosophical  apparatus,  Cabi- 
net, &C.,  and  the  upper  story  is  to  be  used  for  the  present  as 
dormitories  for  students. 

Professor  R.  also  says — 

The  Institution  was  never  so  favorably  regarded  by  those  in  the  State 
who  would  naturally  become  most  efficient  patrons  and  friends.  Its  ad- 
yantages  and  means  of  influence  were  certainly  never  so  great  as  now ;  and 
this  increase  of  advantages  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Btndents  from  abroad,  who  leave  home  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  Col- 
legiate education.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  in  attendance  in 
the  different  departments  of  study  116  students ;  but  10  of  this  number  are 
in  the  College  proper.  In  the  OoUegiate  and  Preparatory  Department  are 
10,  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  with  the  ministry  in  view;  some  of  this 
nnmber  are  young  men  of  great  promise,  both  with  reference  to  their  de- 
yoted  piety  and  talents.  These  young  men  maintain  a  daily  nrayer-meet- 
ing  in  the  College,  and  one  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Church,  whion  is  attended 
by  others.  They  are  also  doing  more  or  less  to  sustain  four  different  Sabbath 
schools  in  the  town  and  yicinity. 

The  Professors  of  the  College  are  living  npon  the  economical  salary  of 
9600  per  annum,  which  in  this  place  would  be  little  enough  if  paid  mlly 
and  promptly,  and  the  difficulty  is  of  course  indefinitely  greater  if  even  this 
pittance  cannot  be  relied  on.  *  •  -  r. 

Since  our  last  report  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  College  to 
the  amount  of  some  $11,000  have  been  obtained  in  Iowa. 

8.  German  Evangelical  Missouri  CoUege. 

Hitherto  only  the  Theological  Department  of  this  Institution 
has  been  in  operation.  The  Directors  have  now  resolved  to  open 
the  Collegiate  Department,  and  for  this  purpose  have  decided 
to  erect  a  building  of  stone  76  feet  by  40,  and  two  stories  high, 
with  basement  ana  attic — containing  two  school-rooms,  eleven 
dwelling-rooms,  and  two  large  sleeping-rooma  The  building 
k  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  1st  of  April,  1867.  The  entire  cost  will  be 
|6,000  or  $7,000.  More  than  $4,000  has  been  subscribed  to- 
wards  this  oDJect  by  the  friends  of  the  Seminary  in  Missouri. 
For  the  balance  the  Directors  are  making  an  appeal  to  the 
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friends  of  Christian  learning  elsewhere.    The  English  language 
will  be  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  theirannual  report  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Conference,  "  suggested  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Seminary ,  and  made  the  following 
statement :  The  first  Professor  and  Inspector  of  the  Institution 
are  to  receive  in  future  $650,  instead  of  $450,  annually.  The 
second  Professor  $450  instead  of  $300,  and  the  Steward  of  the 
house  $250  instead  of  $150.  This  suggestion  may  seem  to  be 
somewhat  improper  just  at  this  juncture,  but  the  Board  feel 
perfectly  justifiea  in  doing  so,  trusting  in  the  Lord  that  the 
necessarv  means  for  such  enlargement  will  be  .found  in  the 
enlargea  benevolence  of  our  congregations."  These  statements 
show  the  extremely  economical  scale  upon  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Institution  are  conducted,  and  they  furnish  assurance 
that  whatever  is  contributed  to  the  enterprise  will  be  hus- 
banded with  the  greatest  prudence.  Very  senous  inconvenience 
has  been  suffered  during  the  last  year  from  the  inabilitv 
of  the  Society  to  do  all  that  was  demanded,  even  by  such  small 
outlays  as  distinguish  this  enterprise.  We  will  only  add  that 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  students  are  watched  over  with 
jealous  care,  and  the  doors  of  the  institution  carefully  closed 
against  unworthy  applicants. 

9.  Pacific  University. 

The  Rev.G.  H.  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, writes: — 

By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  Pacific  University,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  renew  our  application  for  aid  in  the  support  of  onr  Collegiate  teach- 
ers. For  the  want  of  means,  one  has  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  acad- 
emy during  the  past  year.  The  failure  of  the  usual  support  from  von  has 
been  a  serious  disappointment ;  aud  it  would  have  been  disheartemng,  did 
we  not  know  that  the  cause  of  Oollegiate  Education  at  theTTtftt  is  steadily 
gaining  the  favor  of  the  benevolent  at  the  EmU 

Your  limited  payment,  though  for  the  time  embarrassing  to  the  teach- 
ers, is  yet  an  assurance  that  your  Society  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  causes 
which  brought  it  into  ezistenoe,  and  the  vast  educational  and  Ohristian  in- 
terests which  it  subserves.  Dnrini;  the  year  our  College  class  has  been 
reduced  to  a  sinsle  student,  owing  to  the  calls  of  volunteers  for  the 
war,  and  the  need  of  money  on  the  part  of  students  to  prosecute  their 
studies.  They  are  now  preparing  to  return  when  the  term  begins.  One 
has  Just  taken  an  academy  for  three  months. 

Tliere  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  liberal  culture  secured  by  a  four 
years'  College  course,  although  a  present  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  is 
yet  tiie  best.  Without  examples  before  them  it  is  difficult  for  the  first 
classes  to  feel  this.  They  have  no  juniors  or  seniors  to  lead  on ;  no  alumni 
to  inspire  them  with  new  courase,  and  impart  frequent  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. They  hear  not  the  spint-moving  appeals  which  come  Vom  old 
College  halls  and  students*  walks^  Commencement  gatherings,  and  the 
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olassio  addresses  of  learned  divines  and  eloqnent  orators — ^men  wbojBO 
eminenoe  and  nsefalness  are  clearly  traceable,  as  a  stream  to  its  fountain, 
to  these  same  College  inflnences. 

Oar  students  have  not  yet  felt  all  the  profonnder  stirrings  of  the  son], 
'  -^hich  arise  from  a  just  sense  of  its  accountability  to  God,  and  -which 
move  one  to  consecrate  himself  to  those  duties  which  will  meet  with  the 
Divine  approval.  But  we  see  that  those  convictions  are  gathering  force 
in  some  minds ;  while  we  observe,  also,  a  free  and  manly  bearing  which 
gratifies  and  encourages  us.  We  seek  to  implant  those  convictions  which  will 
not  permit  a  young  man  to  waste  his  life  in  mean  pursuits  or  in  vain  ambition. 

In  order  to  give  needed  instruction,  we  ought  to  have  two  professors  in 
the  Collegiate  department.  For  this  purpose  we  need  your  aid  to  the  amount 
of  $1,200,  as  asked  last  year.  We  have  a  College  building  which  cost 
$7,000,  on  which  is  a  debt  of  about  $200 ;  also  a  library  of  1,000  volumes, 
and  a  small  apparatus.  We  have  about  270  acres  of  land,  either  deeded  or 
subscribed,  80  of  which  is  worth  $80  to  $40  per  acre,  and  the  rest  from  $5 
to  $10;  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no  income  from  these  lands.  A  friend  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  York,  has  given  us  $60  this  year,  with  a  partial  pledge  of  $50  more. 
We  have  no  cash  endowments. 

10.  (hUege  of  Oalifornia. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Oakland,  across  the  bay  from 
San  Francisco,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour's  sail.  The  location  is  represented  as  a  choice  one,  and  jet 
the  question  of  removal  has  been  agitated,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing more  ample  grounds.  ^The  College  was  started  under  the 
united  auspices  of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Congregational  Association  of  California.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  placed  upon  the  Society's  list,  and 
an  appropriation  of  $500  made,  which  was  forwarded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  At  that  time  there  was  but  "  one 
building  of  wood,  with  partitions  and  ceilings  only  lined  with 
chth  covered  with  paper — no  apparatus  or  library,  or  other 
facilities  for  a  school,'^  while  the  Catholics  at  Santa  Clara  had 
"fine  brick  buildings,  well-furnished  apartments.  Improved 
grounds,  facilities  for  bathing,  gymnastics,  a  large  library,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  Jesuit  teachers  or  professors." 

In  order  to  remove  these  difficulties,  in  part,  the  Trustees 
resolved  to  erect  an  additional  building  at  an  expense  of  some 
$2,000,  and  in  accordance  with  a  Vote  of  the  twa  ecclesiastical 
bodies  above  named,  collections  in  the  churches  connected 
with  them  were  taken  in  May  last  throughout  California.  As 
the  result  of  this  eflfort,  some  $1,500  were  secured  in  cash  or  in 
pledges,  and  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  their  last  meeting  re- 
solv^  to  make  up  the  $2,000  forthwith.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Durant,  the  principal  of  the  College  school,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  writes: — 

You  will  scarcely  be  penuaded  that  the  good  people  of  tlie  "  Golden 
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State  "  can  be  induced  to  contribute  no  more  than  two  thousand  dollars 
to  relieve  a  necessity  of  tJteir  otm,  so  pfesinng  as  the  one  now  presented  in 
the  condition  of  the  College  of  Oalifornia.  Yet,  you  must  believe  me,  that 
this  sum  is  large,  consiaering  all  the  circumstances.  From  the  vast 
amounts  of  treasure  which  leave  the  country  by  every  departure  of  steam- 
ers and  other  vessels,  you  may  easily  imagine  how  little  is  likely  to  be 
kept  at  home,  save  as  it  is  buried  in  the  mountains.  Eere  it  seems  inex- 
haustible.   New  researches  are  still  bringing  new  fields  of  it  to  light. 

The  time  is  coming  when  these  resources  will  augment  the  wealth  of 
California,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  foreign  lands.  The 
nearness  of  this  time  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the  forwardness  of 
our  means  of  education.  A  good  College  would  do  more  to  assure  the 
work  of  a  happy  and  glorious  future  near  at  hand,  and  to  secure  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  right  sort  of  population,  than  all  the  railroads  now  contem- 
plated, could  wey  be  immediately  realized. 

In  every  view,. the  CoUege  enterprise  is  a  most  important  one.  Where 
is  it  that  the  great  doctrines  oT  **  law  and  order  "  are  to  be  inculcated  and 
ingrained  into  the  very  being  of  our  citizens,  and  especially  of  the  leaders 
and  lights  of  the  people  ?  Where,  but  in  the  Colleges  ?  In  the  common 
schools  the  boys  are  not  mature  enough  to  think.  The  nui-sery  at  home 
is  ffood  for  the  natural  affections — but  the  intellect,  the  judgment,  the 
will,  the  kindling,  genial  soul  of  youthful  manhood,  requires  the  instruc- 
tion and  nurture  of  the  College.  Here  the  mind  and  spirit,  the  whole 
life  of  the  teacher,  comes  into  close  and  protracted  contact  with  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  his  pupil,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  the  liveliest,  most 
impressible,  and  tenacious.  Such  a  oontaot  of  the  right  sort  of  natures  is 
.the  only  e^ectual  teaching. 

Mr.  Durant,  after  describing  the  good  effects  produced  by 
the  timely  aid  of  the  Society,  says: — 

Whether  we  shall  keep  the  school  in  active  operation,  or  only  in  name^ 
tUl  such  time  as  the  College  shall  be  adequately  endowed  and  organized  in 
all  its  departments  and  proportions,  must  depend,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  on 
the  action  of  your  body.  We  therefore  petition  that  they  will  appro- 
priate to  our  use,  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  $2,000,  including  remittances 
already  made.  The  institution  must  not  be  abandoned  or  intermitted,  now 
nor  ever ;  but  kept' up  and  put  forward  throuffh  all  difficultiess,  till  it  be- 
comes a  College  worthy  of  its  place,  and  of  the  Christian  agencies  which 
have  undertaken  to  bmld  it. 

11.  OoUege  of  St.  Paul    [Minnesota.] 

Rev.  B.  D.  Neil,  acting  President,  writes  under  date  of 
•Oct.  27th:— 

The  last  year  has  been  to  the  college  full  of  trial  and  yet  of  en- 
couragement. In  oonsequenee  of  the  continued  indisposition  of  the  head 
of  the  academic  department,  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  instruction 
in  May  last.  The  present  autumn  the  academic  edifice  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  last  week  the  preparatory  school  was  opened  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  P.  Junnis,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  of  the  University  of 
Leyden,  Holland.  He  is  a  Lutheran  of  high  culture,  and  withal  experi- 
enced as  a  teacher  of  English,  as  well  as  modem  and  ancient  languages 
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in  American  academies.  He  appears  to  be  an  "Bdmirable  disciplinarian, 
and  has  already  ^iven  character  to  the  institution. 

The  commnnity,  though  they  have  not  devised  liberal  things  for  the 
college,  look  upon  it  with  confidence ;  and  if  we  are  only  firm  in  its  sup- 
port, it  will  continue  to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  church  to  secure 
a  foothold  here.  For  building  purposes^  $8,000  have  been  expended,  of 
which  M.  W.Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  contributed  $5,000;  Bev.  Albert 
Barnes,  $1,000,  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul  $800.  When  all  is  finished, 
the  institution  will  have  a  debt  of  about  $1,000,  which  we  hope  will  be 
paid  by  the  citizens  tiiCvpresent  year.  As  yet  the  institution  is  wholly 
without  apparatus  and  the  aid  so  necessary  to  infant  institutions. ' 

The  directors  may  be  surprised  that  so  little  has  been  contributed  in 
Minnesota,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  religious  element  in  the 
community  is  very  feeble.  Moreover,  when  money  brings  80  per  cent,  a 
year,  as  it  does  in  this  territory,  men  are  apt  to  hasten  to  be  rich.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten,  that  we  are  working  for  the  foture,  for  the 
children  and  children's  children.  The  sum  of  $500  is  the  least  with  which 
the  institution  can  do  its  work  the  present  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  made,  which  render  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  support  from  college 
fonds  to  the  acting  president  for  the  coming  year, 


FINAL  EFFORT  IN  BEHALF  OF  COLLEGES  IN  STATES 
BAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  our  last  Annual  Beport,  it  was  suggested  that  some 
$75,000  would  probably  b^  sufficient  to  finish  the  whole  work 
of  the  Society  in  States  East  of  the  Mississippi  There  are 
now  six  colleges  in  those  States  upon  its  listj  viz : — ^Illinois, 
Wabash,  Marietta,  Beloit,  Heidelberg  and  Wittenberg.  Du- 
ring the  past  year  correspondence  has  been  had  with  them  all, 
and  in  view  of  it  the  Board  have  arranged  the  following  scale 
of  appropriations,  including  $18,000  voted  to  Marietta  College 
in  1860 ;  and  $20,000  to  Illinois  College  in  1852 ;  and  not  reckon- 
ing some  $5,000  received  by  Wabash  College  previous  to  1866. 

Marietta  (College,  $20,640  20 

less  (already  received),  16,140  20  $4,600  00 

minois  College.  22,000  00 

less  (cOready  received),  6,580  78  16,469  22 

Wabash  College,  25,000  00 

lees  (already  received),  7,128  88  17,876  67 

Beloit  College,  21,700  00 

Heidelberg  College,  2,500  00 

UTittenberg  (balance),  500  00 

To  be  provided  for,  $68,545  89 

There  are  in  addition  pledges^  thought  to  be  reliable,  and 
legacies  soon  to  be  avsdlable,  which  will  bring  this  amount 
within  $60,000.     After  mature  deliberation,   therefore,  the 
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Board  unanimously  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, viz: — 

Whereas  the  six  colleges  upon  the  list  of  the  Society  in 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure  a 
permanent  endowment  that  will  render  unnecessary  any 
further  assistance  to  them  from  the  East,  and  thus  enable  the 
Society  to  give  its  whole  strength  to  institutions  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacifice:  And,  whereas,  additional  aid 
from  the  Society  will  be  essential  to  the  successful  completion 
of  this  work :   Therefore, 

Resolved — That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  enter  at  once  upon  a  vigorous  eflfort  to  raise  within 
two  years,  for  this  purpose,  $50,000  in  addition  to  payments 
and  pledges  already  made. 

Resolved — That  the  officers  of  the  colleges  interested  in 
this  movement  may  have  the  opportunity,  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  agencies  of  the  Society,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Consulting  Committee,  to  exert  themselves  efficiently 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  so  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, without  interfering  with  the  regular  objects  of  the 
Society. 

REASONS  FOR  SPECIAL  ACTION. 

1.  All  the  enterprises  now  in  question  have  passed  the  period 
of  their  infancy,  and  its  attendant  struggles  and  uncertainties, 
and  acquired  such  a  degree  of  stability  tnat  we  may  rely  with 
confidence  upon  their  perpetuated  life,  provided  they  receive 
the  specified  amount  of  additional  aid.  The  oldest  Institutions 
now  upon  the  list  of  the  Society  are  Illinois,  Wabash,  and 
Marietta  Colleges,  all  of  which  first  received  assistance  from  the 
East  more  than  twenty  years  since.  Although  this  is  a  very 
limited  period  in  the  life  of  a  College,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
feeling  should  be  extensive  and  strong,  that  it  is  long  enough 
to  terminate  all  dependence  upon  foreign  aid,  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located. 

This  Society  has  no  interest  in  protracting  the  period  of 
dependence,  but  desires  to  bring  it  to  as  speedy  a  termination 
as  would  at  all  consist  with  safety  to  the  interests  involved. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  equal  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  disasters  that  would  be  consequent  upon  the  premature 
abandonment  of  enterprises  once  successfully  commenced. 
The  real  value  of  the  Society's  agency  has  been  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  guarding  against  t&is,  in  cases  where  all  that 
had  been  accomplished,  through  long  years  of  toil  and  sacri- 
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fice,  would  have  been  put  in  jeopardy.  It  came  in  just  at  the 
right  time,  as  a  regulating  power,  to  adjust  rival  claims  at  the 
West,  so  that,  instead  of  being  mutually  prejudicial  or  entire- 
ly destructive,  they  should  conspire  to  promote  the  great  com- 
mon cause. 


COLLEGES  STBUOOLINQ  WITH  EMBARBASSHENTS. 

In  respect  to  the  three  Institutions  above  named,  the  fol- 
lowing things  should  be  remembered : 

(1.)  Their  existence  commenced  not  very  long  previous  to 
the  pecuniary  revulsion  which  swept  with  such  desolating 
power  over  the  West ;  and  to  this  day  they  have  been  strug- 
gling with  embarrassments,  created  during  that  inflated  pe- 
riod. Although  neither  of  them  was  identified  with  the  dis- 
astrous speculations  of  that  period,  yet  they  necessarily  par- 
took, more  or  less^  of  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and,  moreover, 
felt  authorized  to  make  expenditures  based  upon  promises  of 
aid,  made  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  but  which,  in  the  end, 
proved  entirely  fallacious.  One  or  more  of  them  received 
considerable  quantities  of  Western  lands  as  donations,  but  in 
times  of  darkness  and  embarrassment  these  lands  were  disposed 
of,  and  that  by  the  advice  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  at 
the  East ;  and  the  day  has  gone  by  in  which  either  of  them^ 
to  any  ^reat  extent,  can  look  to  this  source  for  endowment. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  were  pioneer  enterprises 
— that  many  things  connected  with  them  were  matters  of  ex- 
periment, and  that  much  experience  has  been  gained,  at  no  lit- 
tle cost,  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  all  future  time.  Their 
conductors,  from  the  first,  have  given  themselves,  with  single- 
ness of  heart,  to  the  work  of  education,  and  have  relied  upon 
the  friends  of  Christian  learning  to  give  them  the  needed  fa- 
cilities. 

THEIR  SLOWNESS  OF  GROWTH  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

I 

(2.)  The  population,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  plant- 
ed, was  mucn  more  heterogeneous  than  that  which  flows  along 
the  higher  parallels  of  latitude,  and  fills  the  northern  portions 
of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  all  parts  of  Wisconsin.  Con- 
sequently, the  proportion  of  those  who  would  appreciate  the 
higher  Institutions  of  learning,  has  always  been  vastly  less 
than  in  the  regions  last  named ;  and  here  is  a  most  important 
reason  for  a  comparative  slowness  of  growth.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  nativities  of  the  population  of  the  States 
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of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  according  to 
the  census  of  1850 : 


Ohio 

Indiana.... 

Illinois 

Wisconsin.. 
Iowa  

V.B. 

MUato 

SSL 

SMIM. 

•ad 
VwltaiM. 

fhtBtata. 

UdDMva. 

tMd. 

66,032 

iaM6 

36,542 

27,029 

5,535 

308,145 
76,392 

112,207 
79,732 
24,077 

152,319 

176,575 

144,809 

6,298 

31.392 

11,628 
126,700 
99,955 
21,838 
59,236 

1,219,432 

541,079 

343,618 

63,015 

90,380 

218,512 
54,426 
111,593 
106,695 
21,232 

4.359 

2,598 

3,946 

784 

362 

1,980,427 
988,416 
851,470 
305,391 
192.214 

1 

145,784 

600,352 

511,393 

319,357 

2,217.824 

511,458 

12,049 

4,317,918 

From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  of  the  inhabitants  liv- 
ing in  1850,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  478,708  were  born 
in  the  different  Slave  States,  and  884,581  were  of  foreign  ori- 
rin.  The  great  mass  of  the  former  are  to  be  found  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  sections  of  those  three  States.  In  the  whole 
of  Indiana  there  were  but  10,646  individuals  of  New  Eng- 
land origin. 

It  ig  a  fact,  however,  6f  great  interest,  that  before  Northern 
routes  were  open,  the  tide  of  emiffration,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  flowed  down  the  Ohio,  and  diffused  itself  sufficiently 
over  portions  of  those  three  States  to  establish  Colleges  where 
otherwise  institutions  of  learning  might  not  have  been  plant- 
ed for  generations.  The  good  accomplished  by  these  enter- 
prises may  be  less  obvious  at  first,  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  the  long 
run,  it  may  not  be  surpassed  by  that  achieved  in  the  most  fa- 
vored localities. 


EXPENDITURE  SMALL  COMPARED  WITH  RESULTS. 

(8.)  The  amount  required  to  complete  the  work  at  these 
three  institutions,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  good  that 
will  be  accomplished.  Let  it  be  furnished,  and  all  that  the  So- 
ciety originally  undertook  will  have  been  achieved.  A  few 
facts  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  this  work.  The 
five  institutions  Jirst  received  upon  its  list  had,  at  the  time,  re- 
sources for  educational  purposes,  which,  at  the  most  liberal  es- 
timate, amounted  to  some  $400,000,  but  they  were  embar- 
rassed by  an  indebtedness  which  together  exceeded  $100,000. 
The  compulsory  liquidation  of  this  indebtedness  would,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  have  resulted  in  certain  ruin ;  and  yet  to 
some  of  these  institutions  it  seemed  inevitable.  There  was 
prostration  and  darkness  at  the  West,  and  coldness  and  distrust 
at  the  East.  Moreover,  these  institutions  founded  for  common 
and  noble  ends,  and  suffering  under  a  common  distress,  were 
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competitors  among  the  Eafltern  churches  for  the  comparative 
pittance  which  could  yet  be  gathered  here  to  save  them  from 
utter  ruin. 

They  have  now  been  sustained  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years — two  have  been  stricken  from  the  list  of  the  Society  as 
no  longer  needing  aid — while  the  other  three,  according  to  the 
explicit  testimony  of  their  conductors,  have  been  saved  from 
ruin.  Prosoeritv  has  again  returned  to  the  West,  and  were 
they  to  be  aoandoned  at  once  by  the  society,  and  left  to  rely 
entirely  upon  Western  resources,  none  of  them  would  proba- 
bly fail,  or  be  thrown  back  into  the  condition  of  weakness  and 
peril  from  which  they  have  been  delivered — ^nevertheless  their 
progress  would  be  seriously  checked,  and  their  power  crippled 
just  at  the  time  when  the  communities  upon  wnich  they  were 
designed  to  act,  are  in  a  condition  to  be  most  effectually  reach- 
ed. The  abandonment  of  them  at  the  present  stage  would 
therefore  be  at  a  risk  and  loss,  for  whicn  there  comd  be  no 
compensation  by  any  increased  interest  or  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  might  possibly  be  created  at  the  West. 

Some  of  the  men  connected  with  these  enterprises  have 
grown  gray  in  the  service — Sisyphus-like,  they  have  rolled  the 
stone  upward,  but  time  and  again,  as  it  apparently  neared  the 
summit,  it  has  been  thrown  backward.  Yet  they  have  as 
often  renewed  their  toil,  and  now,  strong  in  faith,  plead  earnest- 
ly for  a  generous  response  to  this  their  last  appeal  for  aid. 
Let  this  appeal  be  fuUy  met,  and  the  combined  resources  of 
these  five  institutions  alone,  by  contributions  at  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  by  .changes  in  the  value  of  property,  will  have 
been-increased  by  some  three  hundred  ana  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

IMPLIED  PLEDGES. 

(4.)  The  Society  has  not  yet  done  all'which  its  past  action 
has  led  them  to  expect,  and  in  view  of  which  they  have  been 
stimulated  to  special  efforts  on  their  own  fields.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Illinois  and  Marietta  colleges.  To  abandon 
them  now  could  hardly  be  consistent  with  good  faith,  even  if 
the  best  interests  of  edud&tion  did  not  still  seem  to  demand  the 
fulfilment  of  every  pledge,  either  expressed  or  implied. 

COMPARISON   WITH  KINDRED  ORGANIZATIONS. 

2.  If  there  were  valid  reasons  for  the  instant  and  entire 
abandonment  of  these  older  States,  on  the  part  of  this  Society, 
the  same  would  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  kindred 
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organizations.  The  number  of  missionaries  sustained  by  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  three  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  gradually  increased,  till  it  reached 
a  maximum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  from  which  it  has 
declined  to  two  hundred  and  nine.  This  decline,  however, 
has  been  in  part  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  suitable 
men.  While  every  thing  demands  that  the  churches  in  those 
States  should  be  brought  to  a  self-supporting  point  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  moment,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  an 
entire  abandonment  at  the  present  time  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  missionary  cause  in  those  States.  So  in  respect  to  colleges. 
This  Society,  however,  is  drawing  near  the  end  of  its  work 
there.  As  it  was  the  last  among  benevolent  organizations 
to  enter  those  States,  so  it  will  be  the  first  to  complete  its 
work,  and  leave  them  with  the  understanding,  that  the  institu- 
tions which  it  has  aided  will  thereafter  cease  their  solicitations 
at  the  East.  This  Board  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  dispo- 
sition to  lay  down  any  law  for  the  future.  New  enterprises 
may  hereafter  spring  up  on  those  old  fields,  and  call  for  aid 
from  the  East,  and  individuals  or  churches,  if  so  disposed,  will 
respond  to  their  appeals.  Still  it  is  believed,  that  if  the  Soci- 
ety is  enabled  to  complete  its  proposed  work,  those  States  will 
be  furnished  with  institutions  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary 
demands  of  Christian  education,  and  that  if  any  addition  is 
made  to  their  number,  it  should  be  on  the  responsibility,  and 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  inhabit  the  West. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

3.  But  the  whole  work  now  under  consideration,  em- 
braces also  Beloit  College,  in  Wisconsin.  This  institution,  like 
the  State,  is  voung  and  vigorous;  and  so  rapid  has  been  its  pro- 
gress, that  the  proposed  amount  will  enable  it  to  dispense  with 
mrther  aid  from  the  East,  and  its  period  of  dependence  will  then 
have  been  less  than  half  that  of  either  of  the  three  institutions 
above  named.  For  this  amount  its  conductors  earnestly  plead. 
They  base  their  argument  upon  the  rapid  development  of 
the  surrounding  region  and  the  increase  of  its  population, 
which  already  amounts  to  a  million  of  souls — and  the  charac- 
ter of  that  population  for  intelligence  and  activity — ^all  going 
to  show,  that  if  Beloit  College  would  fulfil  its  mission,  it  must 
"  ver^  shortly  stand  forth  full  grown  and  full  armed  for  the 
conflict"  The  founders  apprehended  this  necessity,  and  from 
the  beginning  have  shaped  their  policy  accordingly,  and  now, 
within  the  brief  intervening  perioa,  to  use  their  own  language, 
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"  a  college  has  been  set  up,  which,  in  the  completeness  of  its  or- 
ganization, its  standard  of  scholarship,  and  the  thoroughness 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  it  is  believed  is  taking  the  lead  in 
the  work  of  collegiate  education  in  that  region."  "  This  has 
been  accomplished  without  the  embarrassment  of  an  accumu- 
lating debt ;  but  the  income  of  the  college  is  not  yet  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  present  scale  of  expenses,  without  aid  from  the 
Eastern  Society,  and  the  broad  outline  is  yet  to  be  filled  up." 
When  that  is  done,  "  Beloit  College  will  stand,  according  to 
the  design  of  its  founders,  the  central  fortress  to  represent  and 
maintfun  for  that  wide  region  the  principles  of  Puritan  Calvi- 
nistic  Protestantism." 

The  conductors  say,  moreover,  that  "  large  and  liberal  sub- 
scriptions are  taken  at  the  West,  but  they  must  run  throi»gh  a 
series  of  years  for  their  fulfilment.  Many,  whose  hearts  are 
already  interested,  are  shaping  their  plans  of  business  to  give 
the  college  a  share  in  their  future  profits,  and  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  wills  for  the  final  disposition  of  estates,  it  is  remem- 
bered and  named.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
these  various  ways  the  West  will  rally  to  the  support  and  en- 
largement of  this  institution,  and  in  time  make  good  its  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  every  ten  thousand  drawn  from  the 
East,  to  give  it  foundation."  Should  one  half  of  this  be  real- 
ized, it  would  be  difficult  to  show  a  nobler  investment. 

And  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  amount  to  Hei- 
delberg and  Wittenberg^  Colleges  in  Ohio,  would  complete  the 
whole  work  of  the  Society  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  will  then  have  been  planted  in  the  four  States  of  Onio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  no  less  than  nine  institutions, 
Collegiate  and  Theological,  under  Christian  influence,  with 
an  educational  capital  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  already  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
entire  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
At  no  distant  day  this  will  be  doubled,  and  ere  long  doubled 
again,  and  at  each  successive  period  the  accumulations  of  mind 
within  the  range  of  these  institutions  will  open  to  them  a  con- 
tinually expanding  field  of  usefulness.  But  the  amount  now 
required  by  the  Society  for  the  completion  of  this  great  work, 
is  no  more  than  would  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  less 
than  two  miles  of  railroad  I 

GENERAL  RESULTS  ACHIEVED  AND  TO  BE  EXPECTED. 

4.  The  general  results  of  Christian  effi3rt,  at  the  West, 
furnish  strong  encouragement  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
now  under  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  show  conclusively, 
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that  in  the  entire  history  of  cohnizaiion  and  missionary^  enterprise^ 
no  escpendiiure  of  resources  and  effort  has  brought  so  rich  a  return. 
It  is  all  important  that  this  view  of  the  -case  be  held  up  before 
those,  who  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  sustained  the  various 
instrumentalities  employed  for  the  evangelization  of  the  West. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  looking  on  the  expenditure  and  the 
drain  till  we  lose  sight  of  the  returns;  and  such  a  thing  as 
keeping  the  eye  so  exclusivelv  upon  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
West,  as  to  forget  that  the  highest  motives  exist  to  continue 
the  expenditure,  at  each  and  every  point,  whatever  may  be 
the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  country,  so  long  as  results  like 
those  above  indicated  can  be  secured.  To  some  minds  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  extent  of  that  land,  its  immense  natural  re- 
sources, rapidity  of  settlement,  and  strides  to  wealth  and 
power,  furnishes  only  a  demonstration  that  no  possible  reason 
can  exist  for  extending  further  Eastern  aid.  It  is  forgotten, 
that  in  a  most  important  sense  the  motives  to  such  benevolence 
are  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  this  very  exhi- 
bition. Those  features  of  the  country  which  render  pecuniary 
investments  so  profitable,  promise  a  like  rich  return  for  moral 
investments.  The  establishment  of  a  school,  the  planting  of 
a  church,  or  the  conversion  of  a  given  number  of  souls  in  the 
new  States  of  the  West,  in  themselves  considered,  might  be 
no- more  important  than  the  same  on  some  lonely  island  in  the 
Pacific,  and  yet  their  relations  to  other  schools,  and  churches, 
and  conversions,  and  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization 
in  the  world,  be  such  as  to  render  their  importance  immea- 
surably superior.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  simply, 
whether  given  sections  of  the  West  have  the  pecuniary  ability 
to  sustain  their  own  institutions,  but,  also,  whether  additional 
moral  investments,  all  things  considered,  will  yield  equally 
rich  returns.  So  long  as  they  will,  the  pressure  of  motive  to 
continue  them  remains  undiminished. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  history  of  the  West, 
the  age  of  steam  synchronizes  with  that  of  missions;  and  the 
thunder  of  its  progress  Westward  is  no  louder  than  the  call 
upon  all  who  love  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  their  country,  to 
send  into  the  wide  fields,  which  this  great  agency  of  civiliza- 
tion opens,  all  the  creative  and  moulding  forces  of  Christian 
society.  The  year  1826  was  signalized  by  a  somewhat  remark- 
able coincidence,Jviz.,  the  charter  of  the  first  American  rail- 
road, the  organization  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  tne  founding  of  Western  Eeserve  College.  The 
first,  inaugurating  a  system  whose  grandest  developments  are 
to  be  witnessed  on  our  vast  Western  domain ;  the  second  open- 
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ing  a  channel  of  benevolence,  whose  influence  upjon  the  evan- 
gelization of  that  land  has  thus  far  surpassed,  in  scope  and 
power,  that  of  any  other  single  instrumentality ;  and  the  third, 
constitutiu^  the  first,  in  a  series  of  institutions,  destined  to 
carry  the  light  of  Christian  learning  from  the  AUeghanies  to 
the  Pacific.  The  marvellous  physical  developments  of  the 
West  are  so  well  known,  that  they  hardly  need  a  description 
here ;  as  connected  with  the  agency  of  steam,  first  on  the  rivers 
and  lakes  and  then  on  the  land — it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
them  any  limit. 

Eailroads  not  only  penetrate  the  unbroken  forest,  but 
strike  boldly  out  over  ocean-like  prairies,  and  trains  "put  to 
sea  "  like  Atlantic  steamships,  not  only  bearing  to  the  opposite 
shore  the  emigrant,  and  all  needed  facilities  for  turning  the 
wilderness  into  finiitful  fields ;  but  along  the  iron  track  itself, 
and  over  the  broad  expanse — ^before  scarcely  more  capable  of 
settlement  than  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — villages  and  cities 
spring  up  in  rapid  succession,  and  golden  harvests  wave. 
These  physical  and  moral  developments  are  not  only  con- 
temporaneous, but  reciprocal  in  their  influence;  and  every 
where  stand  related  to  each  other,  more  or  less,  as  cause  and 
effect.  X 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  the  moral  and  inieUectual  progress  of 
the  West^  during  the  thirty  years  now  under  consideration,  it 
may  not  be  found  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  physical  devel- 
opment ;  yet  we  shall  every  where  meet  with  changes  of  the 
deepest  interest*  The  statistics  could  not  be  gathered  and 
combined  without.great  labor,  and  were  they  in  our  possession, 
would  fail  to  make  an  adequate  impression  upon  the  mind. 
No  one  can  fully  comprehend  or  appreciate  them  who  has  not 
been  an  eye-witness,  and  toiled  through  all  their  stages — shared 
in  the  sacrifice,  and  self-denial,  and  peril — ^felt  the  crushing 
weight  of  their  anxieties  and  fears,  as  well  as  the  exhilaration 
of  success,  and,  moreover,  carefully  watched  their  progress, 
from  the  first  feeble  beginnings  to  their  present  state  of  ad- 
vancement We  may,  however,  easilj^  lay  hold  of  facts,  and 
make  allusions,  that  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in 
question. 

In  the  last  Beport  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, we  have  euibodied  the  results  of  its  operations  for  these 
thirty  years.  The  annual  income  has  increased  from  $18,000 
to  $193,000 ;  the  number  of  laborers  from  196  to  986.  More 
than  $3,000,000  have  been  expended ;  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  years  of  labor  performed,  at  4,300  stations,  in  thirty- 
six  States  and  Territories ;  1,000  churches,  reared  through  its 
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instrumentality,  brought  to  the  point  of  self-support,  and  are 
now  its  patrons  instead  of  beneficiaries,  and  some  of  them 
among  the  "  most  prominent  and  successful  in  the  land ; "  and 
into  churches  receiving  its  aid  137,000  souls  have  been  gath- 
ered. The  Committee  well  say :  "  We  gain  but  a  very  partial 
view  of  the  results  of  this  Society's  labors,  unless  we  pursue 
them  into  every  department,  ana  over  every  field  of  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  as  well  as  religious,  enterprise.  Nay, 
we  must  follow  these  streams  just  now  bursting  from  their 
fountain-head,  and  in  ever  increasing  volume,  through  all 
future  time." 

But,  as  another  indication  of  the  moral  progress  of  the 
West  during  the  period  now  under  consideration,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  it  has  been  distinguished  above  all  others,  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  nation,  for  the  founding  of  Christian  colleges ;  the 
most  of  which  have  been  established  at  the  West.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  colleges  named  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  Eeport,  ninety  have  been  started  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  while  forty-five  only  were  founded  during  the 
previous  two  hundred  and  six  years  of  our  national  history. 
Allowing  for  all  drawbacks  arising  from  their  infancy,  and 
lirfiitations  of  influence  consequent  upon  an  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  numbers,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  an  intellec- 
tual and  moral  force  has  here  been  created  of  prodigious  scope 
and  efficiency. 

The  creative  and  moulding  power  of  colleges  is  operative  at 
the  West,  on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed,  and  under  advan- 
tages in  many  respects  without  a  parallel.  As  the  railroad  im- 
parts vigor  to  industry,  developes  the  hidden  stores  of  wealth, 
and  gives  to  an  awakened  and  renovated  people  the  means  of 
filling  their  lands  with '  a  thousand  minor  improvements  ;  so 
colleges,  as  generators  of  educational  power,  "  send  a  life- 
^ving  influence  downward  through  all  the  grades  of  educa- 
tional systems."  So  far  as  the  mere  work  of  conatrvction  is 
concerned,  the  services  rendered  to  popular  education  at  the 
West  by  these  institutions  could  hardly  be  estimated.  Many 
of  them  were  started  before  any  system  of  Common  Schools 
existed  in  the  States  where  they  were  founded,  and  their  in- 
structors and  special  friends  have  been  leaders  in  all  move- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  popular  education.  Some  com- 
menced their  existence  when  ignorance,  in  respect  to  all  higher 
education,  was  such  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
for  years  rejected  an  application  for  a  college  charter,  through 
their  extreme  jealousy  of  corporations.  And  some  legislators 
gravely  urged,  that,  if  a  charter  were  granted,  the  corporation 
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should  be  allowed  to  hold  only  a  single  quarter  secti6n  of  land, 
lest  the  few  thousand  dollars  contributed  by  Christian  men  at 
the  East,  to  aid  the  college  in  its  infancy,  snould  be  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  new  land,  upon  which  tenants  at  will  would 
be  placed,  and  the  institution  thus  be  enabled  to  sway  the  po- 
litical destiny  of  the  State.  The  opposition,  however,  finally 
yielded  to  light  thrown  in  through  a  Keport  prepared  by  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  college,  ana  adopted  as  their  own,  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  in  the  Senate.  College  officers,  too. 
might  be  named  in  some  of  these  States,  who  performed 
signal  services  when  their  Common  School  systems  were 
framed. 

These  institutions  are  not  mere  passive  existences,  as  mul- 
titudes seem  to  imagine,  but  centres  of  living  power,  which 
foes  out  upon  society  through  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  bar,  the 
ench,  the  school  room,  the  Acaaemic  and  Legislative  Hall, 
and  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  science.  They  produce  a 
literary  atmosphere,  awaken  an  educational  spirit,  elevate  all 
the  learned  professions,  and  like  stationary  engines  at  the  head 
of  inclined  planes,  lift  society  to  their  own  level.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  here,  that  on  the  very  territory  which  the  above- 
named  legislators  feared  would  come  under  the  power  of  a 
literary  corporation,  to  the  ruin  of  the  State,  a  city  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  has  since  sprung  up,  which 
numbers  among  its  booksellers  a  single  house,  wno  have  the 
present  year  ordered  from  Eastern  publishers  425,000  volumes 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fall  trade ;  and  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  more  than  half  a  million  copies  of  the  list  of 
school  books  known  as  the  "  American  Eaucational  Series," 
have  been  sold  by  this  same  house.  In  view  of  these  facts  the 
Chicago  Press  says :  "  What  a  comment  is  this  upon  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  great  Northwest  I  Does  it  not 
show  that  the  intellectualpro^ess  of  our  people  fully  equals 
the  advancement  of  the  nest  in  material  wealth  and  political 
power?" 

At  thirteen  points,  in  eight  States  and  Territories,  this 
Society  has  already  helped  to  plant  this  living,  creative  power, 
and  in  the  changes  already  wrought  in  all  the  particulars  above 
named,  in  the  blessing  or  God  vouchsafed  to  these  enterprises, 
and  especially  in  the  effusions  of  His  Spirit,  resulting  m  the 
consecration  of  so  many  young  men  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
we  have  an  earnest  and  a  guarantee  of  a  noble  future. 

In  a  similar  way  we  might  bring  under  review  the  progress 
of  Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class  instruction,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  whose 
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great  missionary  field  has  been  the  West;  also  the  varied 
operations  of  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  together 
with  the  efforts  of  all  missionary  and  philanthropic  associa- 
tions, whether  denominational  or  otherwise.  Such  a  review 
would  bring  out  results,  calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to  en- 
courage those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  various  enterprises,  and  could  not  fail  to  inspire  devout 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  privilege  of  doing  such  a  work.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  has  just  been  given  to  the  public  in 
tne  results  of  the  Congregational  Fund  for  building  churches 
at  the  West,  which,  so  far  as  mere  figures  are  concerned,  show 
five  or  six  dollars  developed  there  for  every  one  contributed  by 
the  Eastern  churches.  A  Western  missionary  testifies,  that 
"  the  good  done  by  this  timely  aid  can  hardljr  be  estimated 
here  on  earth,"  ana  the  committee  for  disbursing  the  fund 
express  the  belief,  that  "  never  since  the  great  Apostle  said  to 
the  G-alatians,  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ,'  has  there  been  accomplished,  to  this  jsnd,  a 
work,  for  the  means  employed,  of  more  eminent  usefulness." 

The  same  thing  will  appear  if  we  look  at  the  drain  upon 
the  older  States,  caused  by  emigration,  and  which  has  been 
so  seriously  felt  in  some  portions  of  New  England.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  925,838  people  residing 
in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa,  who  were  born  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  States.  To  a  very  large  extent 
this  has  been  a  Christian  exodus.  Multitudes  of  churches 
have  lost  devoted  members,  and  in  numerous  instances  their 
very  pillars  have  been  taken  away,  entailing  feebleness,  and 
in  some  instances,  perhaps,  bringing  absolute  ruin.  A  single 
Western  church  could  be  namedj  composed  of  only  thirty-five 
members,  of  whom  nine  are  now,  or  have  elsewhere  been  dea- 
cons. Old  homesteads,  without  number,  have  been  deserted 
by  the  young,  the  vigorous,  and  the  enterprising,  for  the  grow- 
ing West.  But  notwithstanding  this  drain,  the  East,  as  a  whoh^ 
is  stronger  and  richer  than  ever,  and  more  able  to  push  on  all 
the  grand  enterprises  which  aim  at  the  world's  conversion. 

And  there  nas  also  been  immense  gain  at  the  West 
While  the  older  States  have  given  out  in  large  measures  their 
very  life-blood,  every  drop  of  it  has  been  infused  into  young 
empires — imparting  vitality,  promoting  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth,  and  multiriking  on  every  hand  the  precursors  of  a 
noble  manhood.  Enfeebled  churches  have  their  compen- 
sation, some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred-fola,  in 
their  off-shoots,  planted  in  the  wilderness,  where  they  are 
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taking  deep  root,  and  already  from  thousands  of  centres,  be- 
ginning to  send  out  their  "boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  their 
branches  unto  the  river."  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
name  an  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  philanthropy,  on  all 
that  wide  field  of  effort,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  which 
was  not,  under  God,  mainly  indebted  for  its  existence  and 
efficiency,  to  this  Christian  exodus  from  the  older  States.  So 
also  in  respect  to  national  interests,  we  can  see  that  vast  capital 
for  good  has  been  accumulated  in  the  living  hosts  that  are 
ready  to  do  battle  for  the  right,  whenever  any  of  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  the  Eepublic  are  at  stake. 

But  abundant  fruits  not  only  appear  on  the  distant  fields 
themselves — the  return  currents  of  benevolence  are  also  begin- 
ning to  swell  the  parent  streams.  For  example,  the  receipts 
of  the  Illinois  State  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
during  the  last  year,  were  $40,000 ;  of  which  nearly  $30,000 
were  m  donations.  Not  far  from  one-twelfth  of  the  receipts  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  during  the  same 
period,  were  from  the  four  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Blinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  from  that  field  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  received 
about  the  same  amount 

At  the  present  time  no  such  return  currents  flow  from  the 
distant  "West  into  the  treasury  of  this  Society,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  all  funds  raised  by  any  Institution  on  that  field  go 
directly  into  its  own  treasury ;  and  such  is  the  stimulus  to 
Western  effi)rt  affi^rded  by  the  Society,  that  in  ordinary  cases 
these  funds  are  double  or  treble  the  amount  furnished  from  the 
East.  But  let  the  Work  now  under  consideration  be  completed, 
and  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  in  those  States,  instead 
of  coming  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies  for  help,  wiU  furnish 
efficient  aid  to  the  Society,  as  it  moves  onward  beyond  the 


A  WISE  ECONOMY. 

5.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  wise  economy  dictates  this 
method  of  accomplishing  this  particular  work.  It  has  a  de- 
finiteness  and  a  scope  which  commends  it  very  strongly  to 
practical  minds.  The  different  Institutions  to  which  it  has 
reference  have  reached  such  a  stage  of  advancement,  and 
their  conductors  so  well  understand  the  measure  of  reliance 
which  can  now  be  placed  upon  the  West,  that  the  above 
estimates  are  not  likely  to  prove  delusive.  We  thus  count 
the  cost  of  these  six  towers,  and  trust  that  the  friends  of 
ChriBtian  learning,  when  they  see  how  small  that  is,  compared 
with  the  good  to  be  achieved,  will  never  allow  us  to  be 
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taunted  with  the  declaration,  "  These  men  began  to  build  and 
were  not  able  to  finish."  Individual  men  and  individual 
churches,  in  great  numbers,  have  the  ability  to  carry  any  one 
of  them  to  completion,  and  our  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  the 
Lord  may  so  stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  learning,  that 
the  Society  may  be  speedily  enabled  to  lay  the  last  topstone. 


EDtJCATION  A  DEBT   TO  FUTURE  GENERATIONS. 

6.  It  is  all-important  that  the  work  now  under  consider- 
ation be  finished  at  an  early  day,  in  order  that  the  Society 
may  throw  its  entire  strength  upon  institutions  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  We  might  consider  this  both  in 
the  light  of  an  obligation  and  a  privilege.  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body,  of  London,  sent  to  the  centennial  celebration  in  his 
native  town  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  the  following  noble  senti- 
ment: "Education,  a  debt  due  from  the  present  to  future 
generations; "  and  by  way  of  discharging  that  debt,  he  ac- 
companied the  sentiment  with  a  donation  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  nearly  doubled  the  amount 
Paul  was  evidently  a  "debtor  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  bar- 
barians, to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,"  not  on  the  ground  of 
any  benefits  received  from  them,  but  because  he  had  the  power 
to  make  known  unto  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  princi- 
ple seems  to  be,  that  the  possession  of  blessings,  and  ability  to 
oestow  them  upon  others,  creates  obligation,  and  especially  so 
if  existing  relations  are  such  as  make  us  the  natural  channels 
of  good. 

The  relations  of  the  parent  to  the  child  impose  obligations 
which  can  rest  upon  no  other  human  being.  Very  similar  are 
those  which  the  older  States  in  this  confederacy  sustain  to  the 
new  States  and  Territories  at  the  West  They  are  settled  at 
first  principallv  by  emigrants  from  the  former.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  Christian  family  in  New  England  or  New 
York,  which  is  not  represented  by  some  near  relative,  resident 
witliin  the  circle  of  which  Beloit  College  is  the  centre.  And 
at  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  this  Society,  held  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  one  of  the  speakers  remarked,  that  if  all  in  that 
crowded  assembly  who  nad  relations,  or  particular  friends  in 
the  West,  were  called  upon  to  rise,  very  few  probably  would 
remain  seated.  Beciprocal  ties,  therefore,  like  a  precious  net- 
work, unite  the  old  States  and  the  new,  in  bonds  at  once  sa- 
cred and  indissoluble. 

But  when  children  start  in  life,  parents  differ  very  much, 
not  only  in  respect  to  their  ability  to  aid  them,  but  also  in 
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their  views  as  to  what  constitutes  the  most  valuable  outfit 
On  a  similar  principle  we  can  see  very  clearly  the  direction  in 
which  emigrants  must  mainly  look  for  aid  in  establishing  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  new  States  of  the  West.  The 
character  of  their  parentage  may  be  inferred  from  a  glance  at 
the  following  table,  constructed  from  the  returns  of  the  last 
census : 


Total  WliIlM 

Foroln 

NatlTO 

Proportlo. 

T«tel  WUiM  oT*r  90. 

PoraiffB 

KMlT* 

OT«r  20  on. 

Whiloi  oror 

Wkitoi  oTor 

•aablo  to 

bora. 

WhItM. 

Able  to  fowl 

2l»  niMblo 

20aiMUo 

toad  or 

orwriU. 

M  road  or 
writo. 

to  mad  or 

writo. 

wrilo. 

Virginia 4ia.4S8 

1II.6IH 

4112.821 

77,000 

1.187 

70.868 

lln     0 

New  York....  1.612.2I9 

808.747 

l.»  8.480 

91.2118 

88,ll&9 

28.241 

lln  06 

South  CaniMn*     18ft.S41 

4.108 

121.188 

10.6S4 

1«4 

lOOSO 

lln     8 

MiMifteliUMtu..     6«aA98 

76.220 

492  818 

27JMO 

28,484 

1.100 

lln40rf 

Qt>*Tf\ii 917.744 

«.7J»8 

214.M8 

41.»>0 

4<l8 

♦I.794 

Ifn     0 

Pfnimylvunla..  1.0«5.9s« 

1IS.M9 

076.887 

88.929 

24.9$9 

41,989 

liii  21 

Kentucky M*.niO 

18.8S8 

818^1 

88.887 

2.847 

64^840 

lln     0 

OhI 880.888 

108.9f)6 

787J)28 

OKflOil 

9,' 62 

01.H68 

lla  10 

Ti-nneMMfe 81&2ti9 

s.7iy 

818w490 

77.0i2 

m 

77,«17 

lln     4 

Vermunt 167,418 

1^051 

101,888 

M80 

5,624 

060 

linMB 

The  abstraction  of  the  foreign  element  makes  the  contriast 
between  diflferent  States  much  more  striking.  Now  how  much 
encouragement  in  the  work  of  esiablisliing  schools,  and  plant- 
ing colleges  in  the  new  States,*  will  emigrants  find,  if  they  re- 
turn to  ance-tral  homes  where  owQ-fonnh^  one-Jifth,  or  one- 
eighih  of  the  population  over  20  years  of  age,  are  unable  to 
read  or  write  I  No  doubt  there  would  be  honorable  excep- 
tions. The  experiment  was  once  tried  by  the  friends  of  one 
of  our  Western  colleges,  and,  though  to  some  extent  success- 
ful, it  was  never  repeated. 

What  if  every  fi/t/i  or  eightli  person  on  board  the  May- 
flower, and  in  the  early  colonies  of  New  England,  had  been 
unable  to  read  or  write  I  Then  such  zeal  in  the  founding  of 
a  college  as  is  described  in  the  following  language,  uttered  m 
Boston  by  a  distinguished  advocate  of  this  Society,  would 
have  been  unknown:  "Two  centuries  ago,  the  University 
which  has  done  more  for  the  city,  under  her  wing,  and  for 
this  whole  shore,  than  all  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  was 
anxiously  soliciting  the  *deep  poverty 'of  the  si.sterhood  of 
feeble  colonies  for  bread,  and  sensibly  grateful  for  the  private 
gift  of  a  *  pewter  flagon,'  or  a  few  pecks  of  corn.  The  appeal 
was  every  where  responded  to ;  the  colonics  gave  according  to 
their  means  and  beyond  their  means;  heroic  sacrifices  were 
every  where  made;  the  prosperity  of  the  new  settlements  was 
identified  with  that  of  the  college;  the  feeling  was  general,  it 
was  strong,  it  amounted  often  to  enthusiasm,  that  tlie  great 
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objects  of  the  emigrants,  the  establishment  of  a  free  State  and 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  Gospel,  were  utterly  impracticable 
without  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  true  learning,  of 
profound,  severe  Christian  science."  Then,  too,  action  like 
this  would  never  have  flamed  out  in  living  light  on  the  dry 
pages  of  the  colonial  records  at  New  Haven,  viz. :  "  The  pro- 
position for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  Cambridge  was  fully, 
approved  of,  and  thereupon  it  was  ordained,  that  Joshua  At- 
water  and  William  Davis,  shall  receive  of  every  one  in  this 
plantation,  whose  heart  is  willing  to  contribute,  a  peck  of 
wheat  or  the  value  of  it." 

Such  views  and  feelings  made  New  England  the  early 
home  of  colleges  and  college-brpd  men — the  home  of  schools 
and  churches  and  an  educated  ministry — and  we  cannot 
wonder,  that  in  the  track  of  its  emigration  through  the  Middle 
States,  and  onward  in  the  West,  churches,  and  schools,  and 
colleges  should  rise.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  sons  of 
such  a  parentage  should  return  to  the  noble  old  homestead  for 
sympatny  and  aid  in  a  work  whose  importance  was  among  the 
first  lessons  which  they  learned.  What  would  not  Bome,  as 
an  educator,  give  to  sustain  such  relations? 

The  very  hrge  proportion  of  liberally  educated  men  who 
have  gone  out  especially  from  New  England,  as  ministers, 
professors,  and  teachers,  to  fill  the  pulpits  and  found  and  man 
the  colleges  of  the  West,  and  occupy  the  foremost  ranks  in  the 

S'eat  army  of  educators,  creates  bonds  of  a  peculiar  character, 
hannels  of  influence  are  thus  opened,  through  which  the  very 
highest  power  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  forming 
Society.  To  create  and  apply  such  power  is  the  work  of  this 
organization,  whose  existence  is  a  living  illustration  of  the 
truth  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  Report,  that  "God, 
in  advancing  his  kingdom  on  earth,  has"  ever  "originated  fit 

Eowers  and  made  them  subordinate  to  his  design ;  and  that 
is  people  have  been  careful  to  erect,  to  confirm,  and  maintain 
these  appropriate  instruments;  to  rebuild  them  when  decayed, 
to  keep  them  strong  and  equipped  with  resources,  and  to  use 
them,  whenever  occasion  nas  demanded,  to  advance  his  do- 
minion." By  the  blessing  of  God,  his  people,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  this  Society,  did  rebuild  them  when  decayed 
at  the  West;  and  if  they  can  now 'be  fully  "equipped  with 
resources,"  they  will  accomplish  a  work  that  will  be  felt  to  the 
remotest  periods  of  our  historv  as  a  nation. 

But  this  equipment  must  be  hastened,  or  opportunities  will 
be  lost  such  as  never  before  were  ofiered,  and  which  no  revo- 
lution of  ages  can  bring  back.     This  growing  power  which 
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has  been  described,  great  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  spread  over  more 
than  half  of  our  national  domain.  Bat  the  coming  twenty-five 
years  will  probably  see  the  whole,  carved  into  States,  demand- 
ing all  Jthe  organizations  and  appliances  of  Christian  society. 
The  work  of  centuries  will  be  compressed  into  a  single  age. 
The  Society,  therefore,  should  not  linger  on  this  side  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  but  by  one  bold  stroke  complete  its  work, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  kindred  organizations,  pass  over  in 
full  strength,  as  the  Tribes  crossed  Jordan,  and  move  onward 
toward  the  "  Great  Sea,"  Westward,  till  it  shall  have  fulfilled 
its  sublime  mission. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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THE    SOCIETY    IN    ACCOUNT    CURRENT 


1856. 
Oct  15 


Vor  amoant  paid  to  Colleges  for  carrent  ezpensM,  aa  fol- 
lows:  — 

Bdoli, I  630 

Iowa, 450 

Germaa,  Er.,  Mo^ 370 

Heidelberg,.... 900 

Knox  (arrearage),  970 

niinoia, 540 

Marietta, l  360 

Wittenberg, 1,000 

Pacifle  UniTenitj, 970 

BtPaul. 500 

College  of  California, 500 

«»     specific  donation, 273 

"         **  ■*       CoDegea  on  Permaoent  Fnnd  :— 

Wabaah, $7,123  83 

IllinoU, 3,634  67 

Wittenberg, 500  00 

Belolt, 2,000  00 

Iowa, 368  11 


"  for  copies  of  Tyler's  Essay,  purchased  of  the  pub- 
lishers,  

**  Hie  Western  Education  Society  (balance  of  account), 

"  Taxes  on  Western  Lands, , 

"  for  Expenses,  as  follows :~ 

Salary  and  Expenses  of  Secretary, ..  ..•  I   1 893  95 

Rant  and  Expenses  of  Ofllce, >     ' 

Expenses    attending  Anniversary   and  I      ^^5  qo 

Meetings  of  Society  and  Board, I 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Agents, 3,000  19 

Printing  9,000  Whiting's  Address.  ....'.  \ 
*<       3,000  Reports  of  W.  R.  College 

Com 

«•       6,000  Western.  College  Intelli- 
gencer,   

5,000  Twelfth  Report, 

"        1,500  Storrs'  Discourse, 


573  39 


Cash  in  Treasury  to  credit  of  new  account,. 


5,263  00 


13,636  11 

119  76 
60  45 
13  9t 


5.690  09 
407  64 

33,110  50 
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WITH   B.    C.    WEBSTER,  Trkasurkk. 

By  CuhbftlaBce  from  tccoont  of  twelfth  jeftr, ^ 

**     "    rccdred  from  Donitloiif  ind  Legacies. 

**     "  «'         "      8iilet  of  Wetteni  Laode 

••     "  •*         "     FremlnmEMaj, 


Cr. 


1858. 
Oct  15 


($144  IS 

94,687  31 

189  04 

90  00 


95^11050 


1  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  roncben  for  the  dUbunements  charged  In  the  fore- 
going account,  and  alao  the  footinga,  and  find  both  entirely  correct 


M.  O.  UALBTED  AudHor 


OrnAMOB,  N.  i.,  Not.  10th/;.1856L 
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DONATIONS. 


Abinston  Centre,  Mass $23  30 

Hoith,  MuB 6  60 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  4th  Pres.  Ch.  in  full  of 
$400,  for  Seelye  scholarahip  in 

WabaahCoU 68  00 

Ameabury  Mills,  Maaa 2100 

Amherat,  Haaa.,  let  Ch. 32  85 

2d  Ch.,  B.  Adama,  $20,  coll.  $22, 
of  which  $30  to  conat  George 

Bumham,  L.  M. 42  00 

AndoTer,  Haea.,  South  Church,  of 
which  $30  to  conat  Rev.  Gea 

Moore,  L.  M 64  00 

Chapel 47  48 

Auburn,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  conat.  Rer. 

Jamea  Uolmea,  L.  M 17  90 

Beverly,  Maaa.,  Waahington  at  Ch. 

and  See. 45  57 

Dane,  of  which  $30  to  conat  Dea. 

Caleb  Wallia,  L.  M 41  05 

Biddeford,  Ma,  A  Friend 25 

Binghamton,   N.    Y.,    Prea.    Ch.  for 

WabafchColl. 82  00 

Birmingham,  Ct,  in  part  of  L.  M., 

$14  80.  G.  W.  Shelton,  $10. ...      24  80 
Bloomtidd,   N.   J.,  Prea.   Ch.,  J.   C. 

Baldwin,  $5 5  00 

Two  Friends,  $10  each 20  00 

Boston,  Masa.,  Central  Ch.,  William 
Ropes  on  permanent  fund  of 
Illinois  Colt  $200,  and  for  ColL 

ofStPaul,  $iJOO 400  00 

Pine  at  Church  and  8oc 72  13 

Shawmut,  of  which  $90  to  conat 
Rev.  Charles  Smith,  Frederick 
Jones,  and  William  F.  Richard- 
son, L.  Ma 103  52 

8alem  St  Ch.  and  Soc 5150 

Old  South    «  *• 12150 

Park  "  »* 89  31 

Mt.  Vernon"  " 259  50 

Bowdoin       "  " 77  00 

Eaat  Maverick  Ch.  and  Soc 44  30 

Essex  St  Church,  A.  Kingman, 
$500,  of  which  $300  for  Wit- 
tenberg Coll.,  830  by  Thomaa 
A.    Ford,    to    const    himaelf 

L.  M.  ;  oihera.  $280  73 780  73 

South ,  Phillips  Ch.  and  Soc 44  25 

Bozford,  Mass.,  West  Con.  Ch.  and 

Soc 7  00 

Braintree,  Mass.,  to  const  8.  D.  Hay- 
den,  L.  M. 37  02 

Bridgeport,  Ct,  Isl  Con.  Ch. 50  37 

Brlntol 20  31 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Prea.  Ch.,  A.  Wea- 

aon,  for  Wabaah  College $40  00 

Church  of  Pilgrima,  of  which 
$250  for  the  College  of  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota 307  73 

Plymouth  Ch.,  on  profeaaorahip 
in  lUinoia  College,  viz :  £.  A. 
Nichola,  $20.  R.  W.  Ropea,  $25^ 

collec'n,  $249  45 294  45 

3d  Prea.  Ch. 5115 

M.  East  for  endowment  fund  IIL 

College 2  00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lat  Prea.  Ch.,  in  part 
of  $400  for  Tbompaon  acholar- 

ship  in  Wabash  College 375  00 

Webtminater   Ch.,  J.  Ketchum, 

for  Wabaah  College. 10  00 

North  Prea.  Ch.,  Ditto 55  00 

Campello,  Mass.,  Evang.  Ch.  &  Soa, 
to  conat  Rev.  D.  T.  Packard, 

L.M ^ 30  00 

Cansan,  Ct 15  75 

Canterbury,  of  which  $3  03  la  a 
balance  to  conat  Rev,  Robert 

C.  Learned,  L.  M 2134 

Catskill,  N.  Y 60  44 

Central  Village,  Ct 16  75 

Chester,  N.  H 7  75 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  for  endowment 

fund  of  Iowa  College 368  1 1 

Chicopee  Falls 15  64 

Chicopee  Village 12  00 

Clinton,  Ct,  Benevolent  Aaaociation 

ofCoaCh 1000 

Cohasset  Maaa.,  2d  Con.  Ch.  and  Soc.      14  00 

CoUinville,  Ct 25  00 

Conway,  Mass.,  Rev.  G.  M.  Adams,  to 
const  Samuel  Adama,  of  Caa- 

tine,  Maine,  L.  M 30  00 

Connecticut,  AFriend 100  00 

Danbury,  Ct,  1st  Ch. 48  75 

Danvera,  Maaa 15  00 

Danvers,  South  Ch.  &  Soc,  to  const 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Frothingham,  L.  M.      57  75 

Darien,  Ct 8  07 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Burgess. .      20  00 

Derry,N.  H.,letCh 45  25 

Derry  Village,  N.  H.,  1st  Con.  Ch.. . .      10  50 
Darchcster,  Mass.,  in  full  of  $400.  for 
permanent  acholarahip  in  Wa- 
bash College 189  38 

Dover,  ».  H.,  in  part 29  00 

Durham,  Ct,  1st  Ch 9  32 

South  Ch 5  00 

EUaworth,  Ct ^  51 
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Eafleld,  Man.,  Beoerolent  8oe $80  00 

Exeter,  N.  II.,  Itt  Ch. 17  54 

2dCh 21  71 

FarmiDgton,  Ct ,  l0t  Ch 04  23 

Fitchburg,  Mam  ,  lit  Con.  Ch 65  89 

FItzwilliam,  N.  U 10  00 

Framiiigbam,  Ma»a.,  to  const  Rev. 

.  Jo*.  C.  Bodwell,L.  H 30  00 

FnnkUn,MaaB 31  19 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  Evanf.  Cb.  and  Soc.      14  62 

Freedom  Plaina,  N.  Y. 5  00 

Georgetown,  Maas 64  50 

Granbj,  Maaa 32  95 

Great  Barrington,  Maaa.,  Francia 
Whiting,  on  ■cholarabip  in 
Wabash  Collefre,  $25 ;  D.  Lea- 
Titt.  r-^O;  D.  W.  Beckwith,  E. 
B<>ekwith,  Mra  P.  B.  Ivea,  R. 
Taylor,  Miaa  Kellog,  G.  1.. 
Granger,  and  C.  Hopkins,  each, 
$5;  J.  »edgwick,  $3;  G.  Mun- 
son,  $3;  B.    W.  PatUson.  $2; 

M.  RoPsiier,  $2 90  00 

Great  Falln,  N.  U..  ot'  which  $30  to 
const.  Rev.  George  N.  Anthony, 

L.  M 45  50 

Greenland,  N.  H. 7  00 

Goahen,  Mass. 13  00 

Greenwich,  Ct.,  for  College  of  Cali- 
fornia, Misa  Sarah  Lewis,  $100    100  00 

2dCon.  Ch 100  00 

*'  '*  George  A.  PAlmcr,  first 
paymoct  on  $400,  for  perma- 
nent   acholarship    in  Wabash 

College 100  00 

1st  Ch.,  bnlance  to  const   Dea. 

Stephen  K.  Ferris,  L.  M 10  00 

Griswold,  Ct,  1st  Ch 25  06 

Groton,  Maera..  Kvang.  Ch.  and  Soc. . .      23  03 
Grovcland,   Massw,  to    const  Alfred 

Poor,L.M 30  00 

Guilford,  Ct^  3d  Con  Ch 15  25 

Hadley,  Mass.,  (ieneral  BeneTolont 

Soc,3dCh 12  00 

1st  Ch.  Benevolent  Soc 20  UO 

Hampton,  N.  H 20  27 

Harttord,  Ct,  Centre  Ch.,  T.  S.  Wil- 
liams,  $100;  T.  Parsons,  $20; 
J.  Trumbull,  $10;  H.  A.  Per- 
kins, $10  :  L.  Wilcox,  to  const 
himself,  L.  M.,  $50 ;  collection, 

$46 23600 

Pearl  at  Church,  F.  Smith,  $25; 
£.  Collins,  $10 ;  J.  Beach,  $10; 
J.    Hosmer,  $10;    R.   Mather, 

:jjT  $10;  collection,  $47 ,    J12  00 

South  Ch.  collection 24  00 

North  Ch.,  for  Calitornia  Collrge      TJ  00 

Harwinton,  Ct,  in  part 11  bl 

Haversiraw,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  A.  S.  Free- 
man         3  00 

Hennlker,  N.  U.,  in  part  to  const.  A. 
D.  F.  L.  Connor,  L.  M.  ;  Den. 
Horace  Childa,  $3;  A.  D.  L.  F. 
Connor,  $10;  J.  R.  Connor,  $5      18  00 

Hinsdale,  Maas 31  00 

Hollis,  N.  H 41  3:J 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  Prea.  Ch.,  Jacob  M. 
Schemerborn,  $100,  for  tem- 
porary achols'p;  others,  $140, 

lor  Wabash  College 240  00 

Huntington,  Ct 3  81 

Iowa,  Prof.  E.  Ripley 12  48 

Ipawieti,  Maaa.,  1st  Ch 55  50 

South  Ch. 18  67 

IdiMa,  M.  Y..  Prei.  Ch.,  for  Wabash 

College 34  00 


Jewett  City,  Ct,  collection,  $7;  8. 
School,  $:>;  Rev.  T.  L.  8.,  $10; 
H.  T.  C,  $5 ;  D.  P.,  $3,  to  const 
Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  L.  M.    $30  00 

Keene,  N.  H.,  1st  Con.  Ch 43  94 

Kingston,  Mass.,  2d  Ch 14  09 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  M.    Knowles,  for 

Wabash  College 100  00 

Lenox,  Maaa.,  Snmuel  Belden,  3d  and 
4th  payment  on  scholarship  in 
Wittenberg  College,  $26 ;  col- 
lection, $26 52  00 

Leominster,  Mass.,  Evan.  Cong.  Ch..      27  15 
Lockport,  M.  Y.,  Pros.  Ch.,  for  Wa- 

baahColloge 32  00 

Long  Meadow.  Maaa..  Rev.  Mr.  Hard* 
ing,  $5;  Genta'  Aasociaiion, 
$10 ;  Ladiea.  $7  10 ;  collection, 
$80,  of  which  $30  to  const  Rev. 

J.  W.  Harding,  L.  M 42  10 

Long  Meadow  East,  Mass.,  in  part. . .        7  14 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Appleton  at  Ch.,  Misa 
Osmer,  $100;  others,  $117  50, 

for  Wabash  College 217  50 

John  at  Ch.,  of  which  $23  for 

Wabash  College 46  00 

Kirk  St  Ch.,  for  Wabash  College      44  51 

Ist  Church,  Ditto 68  00 

Madison,  Ct 16  00 

Maiden,  MBss.,of  which  $90to  const 
Rev.  A.  C.  Adams,  L.  M.,  and 
$30  by  T.  C.  Whittemore,  to 
const   Benjamin  Whittemore, 

L.  M 66  68 

Mancheater,  Ct,  1st  Ch 25  00 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  balance 20  00 

Med  way  Village,  Mass 25  00 

Medway  East,        "  to  const  John  S. 

Walker,  L.  M 30  50 

Medway  West,  Mass. «  24  06 

Melrose,  ••  of  which  $:J0  to 

const  Rev.  A.  T.  SesMOns,  L.  M.      46  76 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  contributicn,  $:i7  62 ;  • 

Senior  Class  in  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  to  const.  C.  S.  Rich- 
ards, L.  M.,  $:iO;  Middle  Class 
in  Ditto,  to  const  £.  F.  Rowe, 

L  M.,  $30 97  62 

Methuen,  Mnss..  to  const  Geo.  Foot, 

Ksq.,  L.   M 33  00 

MUdlefield,  Ct V:3  66 

Middletown,  Ct,  Wcetfield  Soc.  coll. 
$i9  ;  James  O.  Smith,  to  const 
himself;  L.  M.,  $liO ;  same,  in 
full  to  const  Rev.  L.  S.  Hough, 

L.M.,$13 62  00 

IstCh 49  75 

AlUbury,  Mass.,  lat  Ch 11  58 

2dCh 13  30 

Milford,  Ct,  1st  Ch 25  00 

2dCh 11  00 

Monson,  Mass 31  04 

Montgomery,  N.  Y 30  TO 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  estate  of  Rer.  J.  M. 
Ellis,  in  full  of  temporary 
scholarship  in  Witt  Coll.  $25 ; 
to  found  permanent  scholar- 
ship in  Illinois,  Wabnfh  and 
Wittenb'g  Colleges,  $i>00  each.  1,525  00 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  Pearl  st  Ch.,  in  full  of 
$400,  for  the  Adami  acbolars'p 

in  Wabash  College 40  00 

Natick,  Mass 44  55 

Newark,  N.  J.,  1st  Prea.  Ch.,  of  which 
$400  for  the  Steama  scholara'p 

In  Wabaah  College. 41o  00 

2d  Prea.  Ch.,  for  Wabaah  College    lOu^^OO 
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Newark,  N.  J.,  Ceotrnl  Pm.  Ch..  for 

tcmporiinr  tcholaiabip  In  Ditto  tlOO  00 

South  Park  Pros.  Cb.,  tur  VVabach 

College f.5  00 

New  Bedford,  Maai.  Nonh  Ch 85  00 

New  Briuin,  CC,  South  Cong.  Cb. 

andSoc 17  00 

New  Cnnaan,  Ct.,  in  full  to  conit. 
Rer.  Frederick  W.  Willtamf. 
1     u        ........ 27  73 

New    Fairfield,  Ct,  to*  const   llev. 

Aaron  B.  Petlert,  L.  M., 30  06 

Newbury.  Maaa. 20  10 

New  Bhtcu,  CL,  W.  8.  Cbarnlt^,  fur 
radowraent  fund  lUinoia  Col* 

lege. 10000 

College*tCh Sd  48 

YhIo  College,  Prr'n.  Dny,  t-.H); 
Fres.  Woolaey,  #20 ;  Proravaor 
Goodrich.  $JOi  Prot. Saliifbury, 
•25;  Prof  DMna,t5;  Prcf  J. 
A.  Purter,  g5;  Prof  Gibba,  $5  100  00 
Centre  Ch.,  Mr«.  Salisbury,  •^^O; 
Wm  Bofltwick,  $80;  H.  White, 

$10;  others,  $83 143  00 

Tiniotb>  Bishop,  $J0 ;  G.  Hallook, 
$10;  ottiera,$18 42  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 2145 

IstCh., 40  00 

2d  Ch.,  to  const,  llev.  VVm.  Kus- 

Bell,L.M. 30  00 

From  memben  of  Apnieton 
Academy,  to  const.  £.  T.  Quim- 
boy.L.M., 30  00 

New  Loudun,  Ikt  Ch., 68  UO 

2dCh., 51  00 

New  Paltz  Landing,  N.  Y.,  Lloyd  & 
Miltun  Chs..  in  part  to  const 
Kcv.  Michael  F.  Liebenan ,  L.M.       9  19 

Newpwt,  N  U  ,  in  full  to  con*L,  Uev. 

lieurv  Cuoimings,  L.  M 83  50 

Newton,  Mass 31  38 

New  York  City,  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, $Gi  50 :  for  endowment 
fund  111.  College,  Dea.  Israel 
Minor,  $10U:  Wm.  G.  West 
(bal.  of  $iO()).  $50;  J.E.  Soilth, 

$85;cull.$61 236  00 

J3ih  »t  Pres.  Ch.,  in  full  of 
$400  for  Burchard  scholar- 
ship in  Wabash  Colleffo 865  00 

Madiion  iq.  Pres.  Ch.,  L.  D.  Co- 
nion,  Z.  a  Ely,  each  $100  fur 
teuipor.  scholarships  iu  Wabash 
Culf  J.  C.  Baldwin,  $iOO;  O. 
D.  Phelps,  C.  Bulkley,  each 
$50;  W.  H.  Smith,  $25;  J. 
Slade,  W.  £.  Churchill,  each, 
$iO:  othi^rs,  $193,  of  which 
$400  for  Adams  scholarship  in 

Wabash  College, 656  00 

14th  at  Pres.  Ch.,  D.  Hoadley, 
$50 ;  W.  A.  Booth,  $15 ;  J.  H. 
Ransom,  $3;  Collection,  $64 

81, 133  81 

Anson  O.  Phelps,  $500;  R.  Biga- 
low,  $25;  Kev.  Wm.  Patton, 
tor  CoU.  of  California,  $85; 
RcT.  J.  N.  Lewis,  $10;  A.  a 
Marvin,  $50 ;  Edward  Crary, 
$20 ;  James  Wright,  $15;  Rer. 
D.  P.  Noyea,  ibr  ColL  of  Cali- 
fornia, $10 ;  do.,  a  friend,  $85.    655  00 

Norfolk.  Ct.,  lor  Wabash  ColL,  Mra. 
Pettlbone.  for  tempor.  scholar* 
ship,  $100;  coL$f0, 170  09 


Noitiiamptoo,  Mass.,  1st  Ch.  of  which 
$:iO  to   const    Dea.  John  P. 

Williston.  L.  M., $42  67 

Edwards  Ch.  of  which  #30  to 
const    Dt,  Lewis  8.  Hopkins, 

L.M., 3666 

Northampton,  N.  U  ,  Evang.  Ch.  and 

Society, 21  50 

North  Audover,  Mass., 16  81 

Northboro,  MasiL,  Evang.  Ch    snd 

Society 19  78 

Northbridgp,  Mass ,  bequest  of  Joaiah 
Sprmg  for  theoiouical  profes* 

surshipinlll  Coll., 2365  29 

Northfnrd,  Ct,  Mrs.  M.  C 1  00 

NorwHik,  Ci.,  1st  Ch..  of  which  $CH) 
to  const  Miss  Juliet  Btrtts  and 

Miss  Uarriet  Betts,  L.  Ms. 66  00 

Bouih  Ch.,   to  convt  Dea.  Daniel 

U.  Nash,  L.  M ,  $3 30  00 

Norwich,  Ct ,  legacy  of  Joseph  Oils, 
to  endowment  fund  fur  indi- 
gent students  in  Beloit  Coll., ..  2000  00 

1st  Ch.,  Rer.  U.  P.  Arms, 100 

2ilCh., 41  55 

Main  at  Ch 73  00 

North  Weymouth.  Mass., IT  37 

Orangr,  N  J  ,  Ut  Pres.  Cb.,  in  full 
of  $400  for  White  scholarship 
in  Wabafeh  Coll,  $814  5U;  C. 
N.  Saxtun.  $85 ;  A.  8.  Marvin, 

$100;  C.R.  Day.  $17  50, SHOO 

8d  Pres.  Cb.,  a  friend.  $10  SO ;  T. 
B.,  for  Coll.  of  CHlifornia,  $10; 
8.  Baldwin,  lor  Coll.  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  const  John  AL 
Bnldwin,  L.  M.,  $30 ;  in  part  of 
$401)  for  Crowell  scholarship 
in  Wnbash  Coll.,  M.  H  Bald- 
win.  $100 ;  M  O  Halsted,  $  >U; 
Miss  C.  Wynans,  $iO:  A.  Pier- 
son,  8.  Peck,  A.  Dodd,  each, 

$10;  others.  $99 369  50 

Oxford,  Mass.,  Cong.  Ch.  and  So- 
ciety,       31  00 

Pelham,  N  H. 36  45 

Pepperell,  Mass.,  a  bal.  $^;  Ch.  and 

Society,  $26, 46  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  1st  Pres.  Ch.,  for 
Wabash  Coll..  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gem- 
mill.  for  per'nt  scholarship, 
$<l<iO;  others,  $513,  of  which 
$400  for  the  Barnes  scholar- 

slilp.indo., 913  00 

3d  Pres.  Cb.,  in  full  of  $400  for 
the    Brainard   scholanhip   in 

W.Coll 40  00 

Calvary  Ch.,  of  which  $400  for 

the  Jenkins   scholarship,  and 

$100  for  the  Ladies'  temporary 

^      scholarship  in  Wabafih  Coll.,..    557  00 

"  Rev.  A.  Barnes,  for  Coll.  of  St 

Paul 50  00 

Pine  Grove,    Pa.,    to  const    Caleb 

Wheeler,  L.  M., 30  00 

Pittefleld,  Mass.,  1st  Cons.  Ch 46  88 

Plainville,  Ct.to  const  Wm.  Cowlcs, 

L  M      ...      . 34  28 

Pleasant  VallVyVN.  Y.V.i-"'-'-.-*".      H  50 

Plymouth,  Mass., 11  56 

Plymouth,  Ct,  collection,  $7  75; 
Edwd.  Langdon,  bal.  to  const 

himself  L.M.,$  10, 17  75 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct, 90  30 

Portland,  Ct,  1st  Ch., 13  00 

Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  for  Wabaah  Coll,,    109  00 
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ProTideiiee,  R.  I.,  for  III.  Coll.,  A.  C. 
Bnrttow,  AbnerGAT.  Jr^  L.  P. 
ChUd,  H.  N.  Slaler,  E.  Curing- 
ton,  Elliba  Djor,  each,  $6i);. 
M .  B.  Itm,  R.  H.  !▼«•,  beiOa- 
min  WhittB,  D.  Andrews,  each 

$30 $480  00 

Beneficent  Cb^ SO  00 

Ricbmont  at  Cb.,  eatate  of  Jobn 
H.  MaM>B,  1119  SO;  othen,  $30   149  50 

Central  Cb.. 00  00 

BiffbatCb 44  tf3 

Raadolpb  Eair,UaM..in  part  to  const. 

Dea.  Lawia  Wbircomb,  L.  M..      84  80 
Eeading,  Uim.,  BetboMla  Cb.  A  Soc , 
in  tuU  to  conat  Rer.  Thomaa 

H.  Sweetser.  L.  Mn 90  ?» 

Rldgefleid,  Ct,  collection 18  00 

RocbeMer.  N.  Y.,  1st  Freab.  Cn., 85  00 

Rowlej,  Mfias.,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc, 
of  wbicb  $60  to  const.  Cbarles 
Proctor,  M.  D.  &  Joseph  Hall, 

L.M#., fr. 83  00 

Boxbnnr,  Ct.. 8  00 

Mass.,  8.H.  W. 5  00 

Sacot    Me.,   to  const.    Rer.    P.  B. 

Wheeler,  U  M.. 35  00 

Balem,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Cb.,  for  Wabash 

Coll 80  00 

••       Maas.,  Crombie  st  Cb.  and 

Soc 38  00 

flaybrook,  Ct.,  1st  Ch.  collection 83  00 

Bal.  to  const.  Oziaa  K.  lUrtland, 

L.M 7  00 

Sharon,  Ct 6  00 

Sbeflield,  Mass.,  In  part  to  const  Rev. 

G.  R.  Hill,  L.  M., 18  00 

Shirley.  Mass. 8  00 

Bhrewsbonr,  Mass. 86  00 

Scotland,  Ct,  in  part  to  const   Rct. 

T.Tallman,  L.M 15  00 

Somrrs,  Ct,  for  Iowa  ColL, 31  OU 

Soatb  Abingtoo,  Mass 3100 

Souihhampion .  Mass.,  (bal.), 8  00 

Southbont,  Mass.,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  to 
const,  Dea.  Webster  Johnston, 

L.M.. 30  00 

Soathbury,  Ct,  Ist  Eccl.  Soc,  in  part 
lo  const,  ReT.  Jason  Atwater, 

L  K. 18  63 

Sonth  Dcdham,  Mass., 13  75 

Sooth  Earemont  Mass.,  J.  Bacon,...        1  00 

South  Hadley^  Mass., 15  00 

Sonth  Marshfield,  to  const,  Rev.  Ebe- 

nezpr  Alden,  L.  M. 30  00 

Soutbold.  L.  1.,  a  friend,  $5 ;  Ladlea 
of  Prea.  Ch.  to  const  Rot. 
Ephor  Wbitaker,  L.M.,  $30, . . .      35  00 

SoathportCt, 85  74 

South  Reading,  Mass 54  85 

Soutbinieton,  Ct, 45  50 

South  Weymouth,  1st  Ch., 14  36 

adCh. 15  00 

Spilngfli  Id,  Mass.,  South  Ch., 35  00 

IrtCb.. 11  43 

Stamford,  Ct.  1st  Cb. 53  00 

St  Johnsburg.  Vt,  E.  Fairbanks,  $  100; 
H.    FairbaDks,    $100;   others 

$1)5,  for  Wabash  CoU., 335  00 

Stockbridge,  Mass., 80  00 


Stonebam,  Mass., $15  51 

Succaaunna  Plains^  N.  J.,  (bal.) 8  00 

Syraruse,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pras.  Ch.  fur  Wa. 

bash  CulL 66  00 

Tewakbury,    Mass.,  to  eonat   Dea-, 

Jamea  Bailer,  L.  M '    30  00 

Thompson,  Ct,  Wm.  H.  Maaon,  Esq. 
to  ronft  bimaelf,  L.M.,  $30; 
indlvldnala,  in  part  to  const 
their  Pastor.  L.  M.,  $11  85, . .      41  85 

Topsfleld,  Mass. 14  00 

Townsend,  Mnss., 40  00 

Torringford,  Ct, S  60 

l^y,  W.  Y.,  8d  Pres.  Ch.,  of  which 
$•73  in  full  of  $4U0^  for  the 
Smiilley  scbolarahip  in  Wabaah 
Coll.,  and  $100  by  Mr.  Her- 
rinffton  for  temporary  scholar- 

sbipindn., 88009 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  1st  Prea.  Ch.,  for  Wabaah 

Coll, 116  00 

Upton,  Maaa., 30  70 

Uxbridge.  Maas.,  of  which  f30  to 

const  Henry  Capron,  L.  M.,       45  00 
Vergennes,  Vt.  Miss  A.  £.  F.  Smith,       80  00 

Waflingford,  Ct, 44  SO 

Warren,  Ct,  in  full  to  const  Rer.  M. 

W.  Wakeraan,  L.  M., 15  00 

Warren,  Mass 16  00 

Washington,  Ct 80  38 

Waterbury,  (X,  JstCh. 56  00 

SdCh. 84  00 

Watertown,  Mass 80  00 

Westb(»ro,  Mass..  Evang.  Cong.  Ch.        75  50 
West  Boylston.  Cb.  and  Socivty,. . . .      85  30 

West  Brookfi^ld,  Mass., 1100 

Westbrook,  Ct, 6  00 

Westfleld,  Maas..  1st  Ch.. 88  00 

Westminster,  Ct, 

West  Newhunr,  Msas.,  to  const  Rot. 
D^ivid  Fuster,  George  Hosum, 
Muses  Carr,  and  Tlioa.  Thur- 

low,  L.Ms., 116  85 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  G.  W.  Knif. 

feu,  $■> ;  others,  $8  18, 7  19 

West  Wlnsled, 7  70 

Westrille,  (X.  in  part  to  const  Rot. 

8.  L.  WUlard,  L.  M.,    94  00 

Weymouth,  Mass. 19  63 

Whitney Tille,  Ct, 14  30 

Wilbrabam,  Mass.,  Rot.  J.  Bowers,. .       8  00 

Williamsburg.  Mass. 18  08 

WUllmaniic,  Ct,  bal.  to  const  Rer. 

8.  G  WUlard,  L.M., 10  85 

Wilroinaton,  Ct, 16  61 

Wincbtndon,  Ct, 95  00 

Windsor,  Ct 37  00 

Winsted,Ct,  1st  Ch. 9  50 

Wubum,  Maas..  of  which  $60  to  const 
Jobn  R.  Kimball  it  Page  Eaton, 

Esqrs.,  L.  M*., 88  19 

Woodbridge.  Ct,  $10  60;  Dr.  Good 

hue,$l 11  60 

Woodbury,  Ct.,  North  Ch.,  bal., 10  00 

Worcester.  Mass.,  Union  Ch.  A,  Soc. 

$38;  L  Washburn,  $l0a  ....    183  00 
D.  Wtaitcomb,  to  const  himself 
and  Ellen  M.  Whltoomb,  L.  Ms.,     75  00 

84,687  31 
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MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.- 


Abbott,  Rer.  Joseph,  Bererly,  Masf. 
Abbott,  Rot.  J.  J.,  Uzbridge,  Mara. 
Adams,  Rev.  A.  C,  Maiden,  Mast. 
Adams,  RjT.  John  R.  Gorham,  Ma 
Adams,  Rev.  .G.  M.,  Conway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  EI. 
Adams,  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams  Mrs.  Daniel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  John  R.,  Gorham,  Me. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medwav,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable.  Mass. 
Adams,  ReT.  Nebemiah,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Dea.  Jonathan  8.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Adams,  Benjamin,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Adams,  Samuel,  Castine,  Me. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Kewark,  N.  J. 
Allen,  Rer.  Henry,  Wa^land,  Mass. 
Anderson,  Francis  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Anderson,  Rer.  C,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Rct.  D.,  Tiyerton,  R.  I. 
Anketell,  John,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Anthony,  Rev.  George  N.,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 
Appleton,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Appleton,  Thomas,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Arms,  Rev.  Cliflbrd  S.,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct 
Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Galena,  III 
Ashley,  Rev.  Samuel,  Northboro,  Mass. 
Atwater,  Rev.  Lyman  H.,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Atwater,  Elihu,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Austin,  Rev.  David  R.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Averill,  Rev.  James,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Bailey,  Dea.  James,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs,  C.  W.,         "  " 

Baldwin,  Miss  EmUy  C,    "  " 

Baldwin,  John  M.,  *'  " 

Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  £.,  Cornwall,  Ct 
Ball,  Mrs.  Noah,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Barbour,  James  G.,  Norwalk.  Ct 
Barrows,  Rev.  William,  Reading,  Mass. 
Bullanl,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Rockville,  Ct 
"Barrett,  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 
I  Batcheller.Ezra.  Sen.,  North  Brookfleld, 
Barrows,  Rer.  Homer,  Wareham,  Mass. 
Barstow,  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Barnes,  Rev.  William,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Range,  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Baker,  Rev.  L,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  City,  P*. 
Bardwdl,  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Mass. 
Bartlett,  Rev.  Samuel  C,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Bassett,  B.  M.,  Birmingham,  Ct 
*Bates,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.  D.,  Dudley,  Mass. 
Beard,  Dea.  A.  E.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Beecher,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  South  Reading,  Mass. 
Beecher,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D.,  Galesburg,  111. 
Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Bath.  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  Jesse  W.,  New  York  City. 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel,  Little  Compton,  B.  L 
Betts,  Miss  Jutiet,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Betts,  Miss  Harriet,    '*  ■' 

Bigelow,  Richard,  New  York  City. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Bissell,  Rev.  E.  B.  S.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
BUsell,  Edward  C,  Norfolk,  Ct 
Bodwell,  Rev.  Joseph  C,  Framingham,  Maaa. 
Boutell,  James,  Leonainster,  Mass. 
Bouton,  Rer.  Nathaniel,  D.  D.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Bond,  Rev.  Alvan,  D.  D.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Bostwick,  WUliam,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Bowers,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Buckingham,  Dea.  Wm.  A.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Bullock,  Rufus,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Royalston,  Mass. 
BuIIard,Mr8.  UariettN.,  "  " 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  6.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Burnham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Bumham,  George,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D.  D.,  Dedham,  Masa. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  Abigail  B.  "  " 

Bushnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  George,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Burke,  Edmond,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bumham,  Dea.  Francis,  Essex,  Masa. 
Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson  J.,  Belolt,  Wis., 
Blodget  Be7.  Constantine,  Pawtuckot,  K  1. 
Blackington,  William,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Blackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Masa. 
*Blackler,  Miss  LucU,  •'  " 

Blagden,  Rev.  G.  W.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Blanchard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Blinn,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Tecnmseh,  Mich. 
Braman,  Rev.  Isaac,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Biscoe,  Rev.  Thomas  C,  Grafton,  Mass. 
Brown,  Captain  Eleaier,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
*Brown,  Ebenezer,  Rinffe,  N.  H. 
Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milford,  Ct 
Brainerd,  Rev.  D.  S.,  Lyme,  Ct 
Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Halil'ax,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sbelfleld,  Mass. 
Breed,  Rev.  William  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Brickett  Harry,  Merrimack,  N.  H. 
Briggs,  Rev.  WilUam  T.,  Princeton,  Mass. 


Thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  eoaitltntas  the  do&or  a  Life  Member. 
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Brooki,  Ri»T.  A.  L^  Cblcavo,  m. 
Brown,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  Mws. 
Brown,  Ur».  Cynthia,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Brownell,  Dea.  Steph«>n  C.  MUford,  MaM. 
Bri^ham,  Ray.  C.  A.  G.,  Enfield.  Ct. 
Bryiinc,  Dea.  Aaron.  South  Reading,  Mats. 
Gapen,  Mr*.  Edmund  Bl,  Framlnsbam.  Maaa. 
Capron,  William  C.,  Uxbrldge,  Maaik 
Capron,  Uenrr.  *♦  " 

Carr  J.  C,  Weit  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Carr,  Moaea,  ••  " 

Carrington,  Edward,  Esq.,  Proyidence,  R.  I. 
Garrington,  Mra.  Loranio,  "  '* 

Carrutber*,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Carpenter,  Daniel,  Foxboro,  Mnsa. 
Carpenter,  Rbt.  Eber,  Bouthbridge,  Haas. 
Carpenter,  Kbonezer,  Colchester,  Ct. 
Carter,  Calrin  H.,  Waterbury,  Ct 
Oady,  Rev.  Daniel  R,  West  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cady,  Mrs  Harriet  8.,  "  " 

Gary,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster,  Mass. 
Coit,  Samuel,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Conner,  Abel,  Uenniker,  N.  H. 
Colbnrn,  Rev.  M.  M.,  South  Dedham,  Mass. 
Cole,  Mra.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Condic,  Rev.  Jona.  B.,  D  D..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Cone,  Ephraim,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
Collins,  Rev.  6.  8 ,  New  Germantown.  N.  J. 
Collins,  Tmman  D.,  Cortlandville,  N.  T. 
Cole,  Seth  R.,  Prattabur?,  N.  T. 
Colton,  T  G.,  Monson,  Mass. 
Cordlfty.  Rev. Christopher  M.,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Cowlea,  Rev.  Augastus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Rev.  Sylveater,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Coe,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  Danbuiy,  Ct 
Cowlea,  William,  Plainville,  Ct 
Cummings,  Rev.  Henry,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Cutter,  Seth,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Cotter,  Miss  Abiah,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 
Chitpman,  Rev.  K.  W.,  Ellington,  Ct 
Cbamplm,  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct, 
Champlin,  Charles  C,  Essex,  Ct 
Chester,  Rev.  Charles  H  ,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Cheever,  Rev.  Henry  T.,  Jfweu  City,  Ct 
Choate,  David.  Essex,  Moss. 
Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D..  Caatleton,  Vt 
Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron,  D.  D.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Chickering,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.  D.,  Portlhnd,  Mo. 
Chipraan,  Rev.  K.  Manning,  Guilford,  Ct 
Chipman,  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison,  '*  '• 

Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Benj.  F.,  North  Chelnufurd,  Mass. 
Clark,  William  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Pomt,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Clinton,  Ridgehuld.  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  t^teele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clark,  Rev.  Sereno  D.,  Bimdcrland,  Maso. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntingdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Clark,  Rev  Edward  W.,  Anburndale,  Mhss. 
Clark,  Rev.  Rufua  W.,  D.D  ,  East  Boston.Mass. 
Clark.  Rev.  P.  K.,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  B.,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 
Clemenis,  Moses,  Worcester,  Mass. 
*Crowell,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Esacx,  Mats. 
Crosa,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boylston.  Mass. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wheelock,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Crane,  Rev.  James  B.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  LewiaF.,  Whitlnsvme,Masa. 
Gondii,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Crary,  Edward,  New  York  City. 
Crawford,  Rev.  Robert,  North  Adams,  Mas. 
Cresay.  Albert  F.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Crump,  William  C,  Esq.,  New  London,  Ct 
Carrier,  William  J.,  Belleville,  Mass. 
Curtia,  Rev.  Wm.  B.,  Huntington,  Ct 
Curtis,  Albert,  Esq.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Coshiag,  Rev.  Chnstopher,  M.Brooklleld.Mass 


•Cutler,  Rev.  Lyman,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 
Cutler,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Cutter,  Stephen,  Esq.,  Winchester.  Masn. 
Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Davis,  John,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Damon,  Dea.  Edgar,  Reading,  Mass. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Dana,  Miss  Anna  H.,  •*  " 

Dana,  Miss  Sarah  £.,  **  " 

Dame,  Mrs  Eliza  E.,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Dashiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Jr.,  Stockbrtdge,  Mus. 
Davidson,  Dea.  William,  Lowell,  Ma^s. 
Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Day,  Aaron,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Day,  Dea.  Albert,  Boston,  Mass. 
Day,  Rev.  P.  B.,  HoUia,  N.  H 
Day.  Rev.  S.  Mills,  Hammondsport.  N.  Y. 
De  Forest,  Erastus  L.,  Watertown,  Ct 
Dexter,  Rev.  H  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Diehe,  Rev.  George,  Easton,  Pa. 
Dimmick,  Rev.  L.F.,  D.D..Newburyport,Masa. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Joel  L.,  Plainville,  Ct 
^Dickinson,  Rev.  Charles,  Birmingham,  Ct 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Erastus,  Colchester,  Ct 
Dickinson,  Miss  Cai-oline,  Templeton,  Mass. 
Dill,  Rev  James  H.,  Spencerport.  N.  Y. 
Doe,  Rev.  Franklin  B.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Dodge,  W.  A.,  Winchester,  Masa 
Downes,  Rev  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Dowse,  Rev.  Edmund,  Sherburn,  Mass. 
Duffield,  Rev.  George,  iun.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunning,  Rev.  Richard,  Huron,  N.  Y. 
Dunham,  Rev.  a  R,  Cortland  Villsre,  N.  Y. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Edward  S.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Dwigbt,  Rev  William  T.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  T. 
Eaion,  Page,  Esq.,  Wobum,  Mass. 
Eaton,  Thomas,  Fitchburgh,  Mass. 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  Q.  A.,  Andover,  Ma^s. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Francis  S.  "  " 

Ellis,  Charlea,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Eldhdge,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  Bedford,  Mass 
*EIlij>,  Rev.  John  M.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
El  wood.  Rev.  D.  M.,  Southborough,  Mats. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Brown,  Montnguo,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A ,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
*  Emerson,  Rev.  John  E.,  New  bury  port,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Emery,  L.  A.,  W^est  Newbury,  Mass. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
^Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fitchburgfa,  Mass. 
Farnham,  Dea  Jedediah,North  Andover,Ma69. 
Farrar,  Samuel,  Andover,  Mass. 
Ferris,  Dea.  Stephen  K.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Ferris,  Stephen  G.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Ellington,  Ct 
Feesenden.  Mrs.  N.  C,  "  " 

Field,  J.,  West  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fitz,  Jesse  R,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Flnley,  Samael,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Fiske,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Fitz,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
*Fiske,  Rev.  Elisha,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
Fiske,  Rev.  John,D.  D.,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 
Fiske,  John  P.,  Lowell.  Mass. 
Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City, 
Foot,  George,  Esq.,  Methuen,  Maas. 
Foster,  Rev.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ford,  Thomas  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Muss. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Catherine  P.  *'  " 

Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H.,  D.  D..  Utlca,  N.  Y. 
"Foster,  R«iv.  Thomas,  Andover,  Maaa. 
Foz^Rev.  William  A.,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 
Fnrman,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
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Fletcher,  Ezra  W.,  Proridenee.  R.  1. 
French,  Jonathan,  Rozburj,  MaM. 
French,  Jonathan,  Bralntrt'e,  Maaa. 
Frothlngham,  Mra.  D.  T..  Danrera,  Maia. 
Fnrb*  r.  Rev.  D.  L.,  Newton  Centre,  Maaa. 
Gage,  Abe),  Pelham,  N.  U 
Oale,  Kev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Maaa. 
Gaj,  Abner,  Jr.,  Proridenee,  R.  1. 
Gelaton,  Rev.  Maltby,  Albion,  Mich. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  Ljman,  D.D.,  W.  Newton,  Maaa. 
Gilbert,  Rer.  E.  R.,  Wallinieford,  Ct. 
Ooldanuth,  Rev.  Alfred.  8outh  Abington.Maaa. 
Goldsmith,  Rtrr.  Benjanain  M.,  Bellona,  N.  Y. 
^Gordon.  Ker.  Matthew  D.,  HolUa,  N.  H, 
*Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte  8.,       ••        " 
Gutt,  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Kock|>ort,  Maaa. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  8.,  Culdwater,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  N««w  iJavcn,  Ct. 
Goodrich,  R«*v.  Wm.  H.,  Bmghamton,  N.  Y. 
Goodwin,  William,  Belleville  Mass. 
Goodwin,  Dea.  Alfred,  Wert  Amesbury,  Maaa 
Gould.  Re<r.  Samuel  M.,  Biddeford.  Me. 
Guemaev,  Rev.  Jeaae,  Woodbridge,  Ct 
Graven,  Rufua  h.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gravea,  Kev.  Nathaniel  D ,  Allen's  Grove.  Wis. 
Grant,  John,  New  York  Ciiy. 
Greely,  Rev.  S.  a  N.,  Great  Barrinaton,  Mass. 
Greely,  Hon.  Bliphalet,  Portland,  Me. 
*0."-eenleaf,  Mrs.  Manr.  Newbury,  Mass. 
Gregg,  Rev.  Uiram.  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 
Griggs.  Rev.  Leverett,  Bristol,  CL 
Guniver,  Rev.  John  P..  Norwich,  Ct 
Hald,  Hun.  K.  J.  M..  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hale.  Mrs.  Sarah  W..  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Hale,  Joshua,  Belleville,  Muss. 
Hale,  Joaeph,  Rowli^,  Mass 
Hall,  Kev.  E.  Kdwin,  Guillord,  Ct 
Hall.  Rev.  Gordon.  Northampton,  Maas. 
Halstead.  M.  O.,  Orange.  N.  J. 
Halstead,  Eno«  J.,     *'         " 
-Ham'^let,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Prlham,  N.  H. 
Hamilton,  R«)v.  Laurentme,  Ovid,  N.  1. 
Hartwell,  Jfptha  R.,  Groion,  Mass. 
Hartwell.  Mra.  Betaey,    "  •• 

Hawks,  Rev.  T.  P.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hawkes,  Eliaha  S.,  M.  D..  North  Adams,  Masa. 
*Haien,  Rev.  Nnrman.  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Hnfeli.  Mr^,  Mhl-tka  V^,  "■  •• 

Hay;  Hb¥.  WiJUu  C.U  D,  fJn^nge,  N.  J. 
JHAydf^D,  8   l>  K  Hr^ptrcc:^  Afu'^*, 
HH:irmgji,  Rji?v.  ParrobJi,  MeiiiliiU,  N.  Y. 
HarriJ^t  Rpt.  dainufll,  D.  D  »  Jijiut'or,  Me. 
Han  lord,  'DioniM  C  ^  NorwalJs,  Ct 
HvLifiiltan,  R*?T.  D  IL,  Htrw  IIii*«n,  Ct 
HAfilioif,  Kev.  J.  W  t  Loti^  Mendow,  Mass. 
Hitv«iUf  H.  P^  £*q„  Nuiy  Landan,  Ct 
Uawlfj.  Rflff,  ChHH«9,  Lyoft*,  N,  Y, 
IlffttfJ.  O.  W..  tn*wkh,  Hit**. 
Hei:k,  Rkt  i  ,  MhklaidpLJa,  Ptu 
llildruth.  £.  A  .  Oroion,  Sima. 
Hit  I,  Ai*»  AUioU  Miiia. 

HitchLDck,  Rer  Taif.,  DO.,  Wf^ntham,  Maaa. 
HttchcDt^k,  Ciinrlai  T.,  lirtiJkj,  Maaa. 
Kig^'iui,  flea,  'I'lrrioEJijt  Soutbingtun,  Ct 
Uiacii',  John  W  ,  llridgf^ituri,  Gi. 
HoM*fth,  HcT.  William.  jtrQ-klyn,  N.  Y. 
UiilU'y,  AleiftiidiT  i- ,  ri.*lithury.  Ct 
lloriiiq  liUiv.  FmticH,  Weit  LHiuhridge,  Masa 
Hosum  GHorge,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Howe,  Joseph.  Esq.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Howard.  Mra.  Esther,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Hosford.  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
Hoafurd,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Hosford,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  Haverhill,  Masa. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B..  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Hooper,  Miss  Hannah,  •  *• 


Hopkins,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,  WUIIanutown,  Ma. 
Hopkins,  Lewla,  M.  D.,  Northampton.  Msiaa. 
Hoppin,  Rev.  Jamea  M.,  Salt'm,  Musa. 
Hough.  Rev.  Lent  S.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Uoyt,  James  Phillip*.  West  Coventry,  N.  T. 
Hoyt,  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Hall,  Rev.  Joceph  R,  South  Readhiff,  Masa. 
*  Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leumlnster,  Masa. 
Hubbard,  E.  G..  Middletown,  Ct 
Hubhell,  Lorenzo,  N«irwicb,  Ct 
Hurd.  Cbarlea.  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Hutter,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦Humphrey,  Rev.  John.  Clinton,  N.  T. 
Hurlbut,  Samuel,  Winchester,  Ct   • 
*Hurlbut  Rev.  K.  L.,  Castile,  N.  Y. 
Hunt  Rev.  Daniel,  Pomfret  Ct 
Huggins,  Rev.  Morrison,  UMVana,  N.  Y. 
Hyde,  Rev.  William  A.,  Westbrook,  Ct 
Ide,  Rev.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  Weat  Medway,  Maaa. 
Ide,  Mra.  Mnry  E.,  •♦  " 

Ingalls,  Dea.  Joaeph  F.,  Methuen.  Mass. 
Jackson.  Rev.  C.  W.,  Lincoln,  Masa. 
Jamea,  Rev.  Horace,  Worcester.  Maaa. 
Jenkins,  Rev.  A..  Fitzwilliam.N.  H. 
Jeuniugi',  Rev.  Isaac,  Bennington,  Vt 
Jecup,  Kf^v.  H.  G.,  Stanwich.  Ct 
Jewett  Rev.  William  R.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Jcwett  Rev.  Leonard,  Hoi  Ha,  N.  H. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass. 
Johnson,  Georfre,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Johnson.  Den.  Webster,  SouthlK>ro,  Maaa. 
Jones,  Kev.  E.  C,  Southington,  Ct 
Jones,  Rev.  Wnrren  G.,  Hartford,  Ct 
Jones,  Frederick,  Boston.  Mats. 
Jttdd,  Rev.  Gid.  N.,  D.  D ,  Montgomery,  N.  T. 
Judd.  Dea.  Morton.  New  Britain,  Ct 
Judson,  James,  jr.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Kelley,  Rev.  aeurge,  Haverhill,  Maaa 
Kellogg,  Kev.  E.  M.,  Maaon  Village,  N.  U. 
Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  *Ea8t  Bloomiield,  N.  Y. 
Kendall,  Mra.  Sophronia.  *•  '* 

KendkU,  Rev.  S.  C.  Webster.  Masa. 
Kellogg,  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Kellogg,  Rev.  Lewis,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Kimbnll,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Moses.  Weatherefleld.  Vt 
Kimball.  Miss  Ellen  Maria.  Claremont  N.   H. 
Kimball,  John  R.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
King.  General  Benjamin.  Ablngton,  Maaa. 
King,  Rev.  Kufus,  Jameatown,  N.  J. 
Kingman,  Abnrr,  Boston.  Mass. 
Kinney,  Rev.  Ezra  D.,  Darien,  Ct 
Kirk,  Ri'v.  E.  N ,  D.  D.,  Boston.  Masa. 
Kirtland,  Dea.  Ozias  K.,  Saybrook.  Ct 
Khtredge,  Alfred,  P^.,  UaverhUl,  Mass. 
Kniflin,  George  W..  West  Stockbridge,  Maaa 
Knox,  Rev.  WUliam  E.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 
Knapp,  Kev.  J.  O,.  Niagara  City,  N.  Y. 
Knight  Dea.  Daniel,  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
Laugdon,  Edward,  PlymtHith.  Ct 
Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  A.,  East  Windsor,  Ct 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,        "        " 
Lawrence.  Dea.  Curtis,  Uroton,  Mass. 
Lamaon,  Nathaniel,  Shelbume  Falls,  Mass. 
Lapsley,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•Lathrop,  S.  Pearl,  M.  D,  Madiaon,  Wia. 
Law,  William,  Cheshire,  Ct 
Law,  William,  jr.,    ••         " 
Law,  John  Elliot     "        " 
Lathrop,  Hollister,  Brockport  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipswich.  N.  H. 
Learned,  Rev.  Robert  C,  Canterbury,  Ct 
Lcavitt  Rev.  Jonathan,  Providence,  R.  L 
Leavitt  David,  Great  Barringtoo,  Mass. 
I^ftvour,  Amos,  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Lewla,  Dea.  Oliver,  Southington,  Ct 
Lewis,  William  K^  Norwalk,  Ct 
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Leete,  Rev.  T.  A.,  WiniUor,  Ct 
Llmley,  Her.  J  II.,  D.  D..  Greenwich,  Ct 
Uttle,  Den.  Nethautrl.  Newbniy,  Miui. 
Lktlp,  iotinh,  E»q.,  Newbaryport,  Matt. 
Locke.  WiUiem  D ,  New  Ip«wich,  N.  H. 
Lockwood,  Rer.  Peter,  BfnghAmton,  N.  Y 
Loekwood,  Williun  8..  Norwich,  Ct 
Logan,  Mlaa  Manr  E.,  Waahioston,  Ct 
•Lord.  Natbimie];  Jr..  Eaq.,  Ipawlt  b,  Maaa. 
Lord,  Rer.  JSdward,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Lovett,  John.  Sd.,  B^Terly,  Maaa. 
Low,  G.  8.,  Bo»ion,  Maaa. 
Lndlow,  Rev.  Henry  O..  Poughkeepale.  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephndm,  Wa»blngton,  Ct 
Lyman,  Reora**  Rlrbarda,        *'  *< 

Lyman,  Ri»v.  George,  Sutton.  Maaa. 
MeCall,  Rev.  Salmon,  Old  Saybrook,  Ct 
McCulloro,  Rev.  J.  T..  Bradford,  Maaa. 
McI.«M,  Rer  Charlea  R.,  Collinavitle,  Ct 
Mallory.  Mra.  Charlea,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Manning,  Rev.  Jaci>b  M  ,  Medtord.  Maaa. 
Martin,  Rev.  Charlea,  New  York  City. 
•Marah,  David.  HaverhtU.  MaM. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Sylvanua  T.,  Jaroeatown,  N.  Y. 
Marvin,  Rev.  K  P.,  Medford,  Maaa. 
Maaon,  William  H.,  Esq.,  Thompaon,  Ct 
Mattoon.  Rev.  Charlea  N..  l^Roy,  N.  Y. 
Maglll,  Rev.  8.  W.,  Waterhury,  Ct 
Mattier,  Rev.  William  L.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Meana,  Rev.  John  0.,EaftMedway,  Maaa. 
MeUvflle.  Mr*.  Betaey.  Jafl'rey,  N.  H. 
Merrill,  Waahinffton,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Merwin,  Rev.  &  J.  M.,  Ponthpurt,  Ct 
Miller,  Kev.  Jacob  G..  Harwinton,    •* 
Milea,  Rf*v.  Jamea  B.,  Charleatown,  Maaa. 
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DISCOURSE. 


MATTHEW  T.  16. 
TS  ARB   THE  LieHT   OF   THE   WORLD. 

Each  disciple  of  Christ,  on  reading  this  decla- 
ration, should  say :  "  That  is  addressed  to  me ;  and 
this  is  one  of  my  titles.  I  am  denominated  by  my 
Lord,  an  illuminator  of  the  world."  For  this  is 
true  of  the  Church  considered  as  a  body  of  men, 
as  well  as  of  the  indiyidual  believers  who  com- 
pose that  body. 

The  sacred  history  informs  us  that  "  God  made 
the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser 
light  to  rule  the  night."  The  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence of  that  ordination  are  very  manifest.  The 
right  to  do  it,  none  can  question.  And  if  the  sun 
and  moon  were  rational  creatures,  none  would 
doubt  either  their  indebtedness  for  the  privileges 
of  that  important  position,  or  their  obligation  to 
obey  Him  who  ordained  them  to  their  beneficent 
office.  Nor  will  any  true  disciple  of  Christ  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  the  honor  and  favor  conferred  on 
him,  in  being  appointed  to  reflect  the  light  he  gets 
from  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  on  a  world  lying 
in  the  darkness  of  unbelief.    When  either  half  of 


our  earth  turns  away  from  the  sun,  the  shades  of 
night  overspread  it ;  and  the  friendly  aid  of  the 
moon  and  stars  is  required  to  relieve  it  from  the 
horrors  of  utter  darkness.  So  the  human  race, 
having  turned  by  unbelief  from  God,  the  fountain 
of  light,  needs  some  reflector,  some  moral  moon 
in  its  heavens,  to  catch  and  reflect  upon  it  his 
life-giving  beams.  That  reflector  is  the  Church  of 
Christ,  or  the  true  disciple  of  Christ ;  for  he  has 
the  true  light,  the  means  of  diffusing  it,  and  the 
motives  to  induce  this  beneficent  action  on  his 
part.  By  appointing  his  people  to  this  office,  our 
Saviour  implies  what  he  elsewhere  states,  that 

I.    The  world  is  in  darkness. 

Unbelief  and  prejudice,  in  the  human  heart, 
have  extinguished  the  knowledge  of  God.  The 
light  of  science  may  still  shine,  philosophy  and 
literature  may  still  be  foimd  relieving  portions  of 
the  race  from  absolute  barbarism ;  but  the  higher 
forms  of  truth  are  lost  to  mankind,  as  a  race. 
When  it  is  declared  that  "the  light  shineth  in 
darkness,"  it  means  that  men  live  in  spiritual 
darkness,  and  cannot  perceive  the  glory  of  Christ 
We  may  contemplate  this  darkness, 

1.  As  it  affects  individuals.  On  all  the  vital 
elements  of  truth,  the  cardinal  points,  on  which 
hinge  the  salvation  of  man,  every  one  is  naturally 
blind.  There  is,  in  mankind,  an  utter  ignorance 
of  God,  of  themselves,  of  sin,  of  the  way  of  return 
to  God,  and  of  the  way  of  communing  with  God. 
Men  know  how  to  sustain  their  natural  life,  to 
gratify  their  earthly  desires ;  but  how  to  love  God 


and  one  another,  how  to  prepare  for  a  holy  and 
blessed  eternity,  they  know  not.  This  darkness, 
then,  carries  its  baleful  effects  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual man,  and 

2.  Most  pemiciimsly  affects  human  society.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ]  It  is  a  darkness  that  unfits 
man  both  for  the  station  he  occupies  as  a  subject 
of  Grod's  moral  empire,  and  for  his  place  in  the 
great  social  system.  It  is  that  form  of  darkness 
which  leaves  the  selfish  passions  in  the  ascendant 
Let  us  follow  it,  in  one  direction,  and  trace  its 
effects.  K  men  lived  in  the  light  of  God's  law, 
they  would  love  one  another;  oppression,  ambition, 
fraud,  avarice,  injustice  would  be  unknown ;  every 
public  man  would  be  an  honest  public  servant, 
placing  the  public  welfiire  above  personal  interests. 
But  is  it  so  now?  Look,  for  a  reply,  into  our 
political  condition. 

Next  to  religious  ignorance  or  error,  there  is  no 
darkness  more  hurtful  to  man  than  that  which 
obscures  the  vision  of  society  in  its  relations  to 
the  government  and  providence  of  God.  Wrong, 
contracted  and  low  conceptions  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  law-makers,  judges  and  magis- 
trates, are  incompatible  with  the  long  continuance 
of  civil  freedom  and  a  high  civilization.  When 
the  public  interests  are  committed  to  men  who 
have  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
interests,  no  true  knowledge  of  God,  no  sense  of 
their  own  responsibilities,  the  movements  of  the 
political  world  have  come  to  resemble  the  fiibled 
course  of  the  sun's  chariot,  driven  by  one  who 
had  more  self-confidence  than  wisdom.    When  we 


remember  that  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of  a 
free  state  depend  on  the  wisdom,  prudence  and 
integrity  of  its  leaders,  and  then  turn  our  attention 
to  public  affairs,  the  sight  is  appalling. 

Our  own  is  a  favored  land ;  and  yet  what  we  see 
here,  in  the  higher  walks  of  political  life,  alarms  us. 
We  look  for  high  conceptions  of  statesmanship ; 
for  lofty  views  of  the  design  of  civil  govenmient. 
But  what  is,  in  reality,  the  character  of  our  public 
men ;  what  are  their  style  of  statesmanship,  their 
qualities  and  qualifications?  In  regard  to  many, 
the  answer  is  humiliating.  Intellectual  and  moral 
darkness  reign  in  those  very  regions  of  society 
where  moral  light  is  indispensable.  Are  our 
statesmen  political  •  philosophers,  men  profoundly 
versed  in  the  science  of  society  and  of  government  ? 
Have  all  our  leaders  seen  that  the  organism  of 
civil  society  is  hardly  a  secular  institution ;  that  it 
borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  that  it  is 
almost  religious  in  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  its 
principles,  and  in  the  demand  it  makes  for  purity 
and  loftiness  of  motive  in  its  rulers  ?  Have  they 
walked  in  the  holy  presence  of  justice,  and  in  the 
light  of  her  coimtenance  learned  to  reverence  the 
rights  of  the  weak?  On  the  contrary,  have  not 
politics  extensively  come  to  be,  with  us,  an  article 
of  trade ;  of  a  trade  whose  principles  disgrace  a 
Christian  community ! 

There  are,  of  course,  most  honorable  exceptions. 
I  speak  of  that  which  is  too  prevalent.  In  our 
legislative  halls,  there  is  much  moral  darkness; 
especially  in  the  national  legislature.  Many  there 
have  never  seen  law-making  as  the  solemn  execu- 


tion  of  God's  will,  nor  themselves  as  the  representa- 
tives of  God.  They  regard  law  as  the  expression 
of  the  majority's  will ;  whereas  it  is  the  expression 
and  application  of  eternal  principles  to  temporary 
circumstances,  not  an  expression  of  human  will, 
but  a  supernatural  emanation  of  divine  authority 
and  will.  It  is  not  then  surprising,  if  they  degrade 
it  to  be  an  embodiment  of  violence,  avarice  and 
ambition ;  to  be  clothed  with  solemn  forms ;  and 
then,  in  mockery  of  justice,  to  be  executed  by  her 
grave,  revered,  and  high-minded  ministers,  in  her 
august  tribunals  !  And  the  laws  made  by  such  men 
are  sent  forth  to  bind  the  conscience  of  a  nation ; 
and  even  declared  to  be  of  higher  authority  than 
the  law  of  God ;  to  be  obeyed,  even  if  in  obeying 
them  we  must  trample  on  his.  Is  there  not  dark- 
ness in  the  land,  gross  darkness  on  the  people  ] 

And  who  can  say  that  his  ideal  of  patriotism  is 
often  realized  in  public  men ;  that  the  political 
principles  which  govern  us,  can  carry  us  to  a 
glorious  future]  This  may  not  alarm  the  man 
who  intends  to  be  merely  a  merchant,  or  a  farmer, 
or  any  thing  else,  and  to  sink  his  manhood  in  his 
avocation.  These  are,  indeed,  rather  prosperous 
times  for  money-making,  and  money-spending ;  but 
it  is  a  perilous  period  for  those  sublime  principles 
on  which  a  Christian  society  is  built.  Legislation 
has  come  down  to  a  very  low  level.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  this  process  may  not  reach  its  crisis ;  the 
people  may  continue  to  reverence  law-makers  and 
judges  who  are  unworthy  of  their  station ;  since  a 
reverence  for  law  may  be  transferred^  even  to  a 
Jeffreys.      But,    at   length,   a    Jeffreys    ends    by 
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transferring  men's  contempt  for  his  person  to  his 
office. 

Our  political  history  is  but  one  of  a  thousand 
illustrations  of  that  tendency  to  degeneracy  which 
belongs  to  human  society.  "Men  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light."  The  rulers,  the  law- 
makers, the  leaders  of  society  see  every  thing 
through  the  misty  atmosphere  of  selfishness.  And 
the  people,  while  they  see  that  the  whole  social 
machine  is  working  irregularly,  know  not  where 
the  friction  is,  or  what  remedy  is  to  be  applied. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  are  not,  as  a  people,  prepared 
to  inherit  the  noble  patrimony  of  our  own  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  degeneracy  which  shows  that 
these  institutions  came  from  a  higher  source  than 
the  people  who  possess  them.  We  have  declined 
from  the  lofty  position  of  our  fathers,  and  of  a 
noble  ancestry  in  Great  Britain.  What  a  magistracy 
has  England  had !  What  a  body  of  men  was  that 
which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ! 
And  the  true  masters  of  English  law,  the  judges 
who  rendered  her  tribunals  sacred  as  temples  of 
God,  the  eternal  Judge, — ^what  a  lofty  race !  We 
have,  indeed,  preserved  the  integrity  of  our  judi- 
ciary ;  but  our  magistracy  and  our  legislative  bodies 
have  not  retained  the  elevated  character  of  those 
who  distinguished  the  best  days  of  English  or 
American  history. 

We  might  carry  our  investigations,  in  the  same 
manner,  through  every  department  of  social  life 
— especially  our  literature — ^and  show  how  darkness 
there  abounds ;  and  what  evils  it  is  inflicting.  But 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  need  there  is 


of  light  from  heaven,  to  shine  on  the  heart  of  man ; 
and,  through  individual  man,  on  society. 

What,  then,  fellow-disciples,  are  our  relations  to 
this  darkness  1  *  The  Master  replies  :  "  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."     In  other  words, 

11.   The  disciples  of  Christ  are  appointed  to 

REMOVE  the  moral  DARKNESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

This  principle,  of  course,  needs  some  qualificar 
tions. 

1.  We  are  bound  to  desire  that  it  may  be  removed. 
It  is  dishonoring  to  God;  degrading,  and  every 
way  pernicious  to  man.  This  cannot  be  questioned. 
Then  the  benevolence  which  Christ  inculcates, 
includes  the  most  earnest  desire  that  all  religious 
error  and  spiritual  delusion  may  pass  from  every 
intelligent  being ;  that  all  the  errors  and  the  igno- 
rance which  retard  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  man  and  society  may  be  destroyed ;  that  every 
individual  may  receive  the  full  advantages  of  the 
highest  possible  culture.  And,  if  boimd  to  desire 
it,  then — 

2.  We  must  employ  the  appropriate  means  to  secure 
it^  so  far  as  th^  may  be  in  our  power.  The  Chris- 
tian is  not,  indeed,  required  to  secure  the  spiritual 
illumination  of  every  human  being ;  nor  to  remove 
all  kinds  of  ignorance  from  any  mind.  But  he  is 
bound  to  secure,  by  his  personal  example,  by  his 
use  of  speech  and  writing,  and  by  combined  eflforts 
with  his  fellow-disciples,  the  support  of  all  religious 
institutions,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  and 
its  truths  as  &r  as  possible.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
providence  of  God  has  ftimished  his  people  with  an 
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instrument  of  immense  power  for  enlightening  the 
race,  for  preserving  human  society,  and  for  build- 
ing up  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     That  instnunent  is 

EDUCATION. 

I  am  aware  that  an  impression  has  extensively 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  that  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion does  not  come  within  her  province  ;  that  it  is 
not  demanded  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. This  error  must  be  totally  eradicated  from 
every  Christian's  mind.  Education  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  instruments  of  moral  power  put  into  the 
hands  of  man,  either  for  good  or  evil.  It  has  three 
departments,  each  of  which  belongs  to  the  Church 
of  God,  as  a  portion  of  its  artillery  in  contending 
against  and  conquering  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 
It  expands  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  so,  mul- 
tiplies each  mind  into  a  thousand  or  a  million; 
it  furnishes  the  mind  with  knowledge,  which  is 
power ;  it  cultivates  the  moral  faculties,  and  thus 
makes  the  man  more  complete  in  his  manhood,  and 
fits  him  for  his  place  in  the  social  sphere. 

Now,  each  of  these  results  of  education  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  bound  to  secure  by  the  utmost 
zeal  and  exertion.  She  has  no  right  to  dispense 
with  one  of  them,  nor  to  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  walk  not  in  the  light  of  Christ's 
Word  and  Spirit. 

If  any  think  that  intellectual  culture  is  not 
needed,  even  directly  in  the  service  of  Christ,  we 
refer  them  to  the  whole  experience  of  the  Church. 
Although  the  modern  form  of  educational  institu- 
tions is  not  a  thousand  years  old,  yet  we  have  evi- 
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dence,  from  the  earliest  scriptural  records,  of  the 
alliance  between  high  intellectual  culture  and  true 
piety,  as  demanded  for  the  higher  service  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Not  to  notice  the  proofs  of  this 
which  are  furnished  by  the  poetry,  the  theology, 
and  the  historical  writings  of  Job,  David,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  not  to  notice  the  training  of 
the  'Apostles  in  that  peripatetic  school  of  theology 
whose  advantages  must  forever  forbid  all  preten- 
sions to  rivalship,  we  pause  at  two  points  in  the 
Sacred  History,  to  observe  that  two  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  that  Church  and  Kingdom 
were  occupied  by  Moses,  the  Lawgiver,  and  Paul, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentile  world.  These  men 
were  appointed  to  be  its  leaders  in  two  of  its  most 
critical  periods.  Moses  was  called  to  act  as  the 
ambassador  of  Jehovah  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  un- 
der one  of  its  distinguished  dynasties.  He  was 
appointed  the  general  in  the  Lord's  army,  legis- 
lator, poet,  prophet,  mediator,  judge,  guide  and 
viceroy  of  that  chosen  people  in  their  perilous  and 
arduous  migration.  Li  his  person  all  the  highest 
offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  combined. 
Paul  was  called  to  the  apostleship  at  another  tran- 
sition-period of  the  Church,  just  as  she  was  coming 
into  being  in  an  organic  form,  under  the  Christian 
system.  To  him  it  was  given,  by  an  extraordinary 
dispensation,  to  see  the  person  of  his  ascended 
Lord,  and  to  receive  direct  instruction  from  him. 
He  was  made  chief  preacher  to  the  Gentile  peo- 
ples, chief  theologian  to  the  Church,  chief  pastor, 
chief  guide  in  practical  matters,  in  all  ages. 

But  both  these  men  were  peculiarly  trained,  by 
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a  previous  education,  for  these  peculiar  offices  and 
services.  The  treasures  of  secular  and  sacred  liter- 
ature were  theirs ;  the  culture  of  Egj^t  and  Greece 
they  respectively  enjoyed — ^the  very  highest  which 
their  days  could  furnish.  Egypt,  at  the  time  of 
Moses,  was  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in  science, 
art,  philosophy,  and  general  culture.  But  Moses, 
we  are  expressly  told,  "  was  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians."  Of  a  studious  mind,  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  theology  by  his  parents,  and 
living  in  highest  fitvor  at  the  court,  he  went  to  the 
colleges,  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Israel,  such  as  they 
then  were.  And  Paul's  position  was  made,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  equally  favorable.  First  study- 
ing in  Tarsus ;  probably,  to  a  great  extent,  availing 
himself  of  all  that  Homer  and  Plato,  that  Archi- 
medes  and  Hesiod  could  teach  him.  We  say  prob- 
ably, both  because  the  opportunity  was  fiimished 
him,  and  his  own  inclination,  seconded  by  the 
views  of  his  parents,  would  lead  him  to  do  it.  As 
to  his  opportunities,  Strabo  informs  us  that  Tarsus 
ranked  at  that  time  with  Alexandria  in  the  number 
of  its  schools  and  scholars.  And,  after  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  that  city  for  acquiring  secular 
learning,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  study  sacred 
science  at  the  feet  of  its  great  master.  And  when 
he  afterward  found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself, 
on  one  occasion  in  Jerusalem,  against  disparaging 
views,  he  deemed  it  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
qualifications  for  his  eminent  position  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher  and  reformer,  to  say,  "  I  am  a  Jew, 
bom  in  Tarsus,  yet  brought  up  in  this  city,  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the  per- 
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feet  maimer  of  the  law  of  the  fethers."  Thus 
these  two  distinguished  servants  of  God  and  his 
Church  shared,  with  the  master  spirits  of  pagan 
literature,  the  beneficial  influences  of  that  culture  ; 
and  then  were  taught  in  a  school  whose  threshold 
Plato  and  Socrates  never  crossed;  though  they 
seemed,  humble  and  suppliant,  to  long  for  its 
teachings. 

And  to  this  we  add,  that  if  our  survey  of  eccle- 
siastical history  were  extended  to  its  connection 
with  education,  we  should  traverse  a  much  wider 
field  than  that  of  merely  training  the  clergy.  We 
should  see  the  history  of  human  educatiqn  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  and  in  America 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  to  be  almost  identical 
with  the  history  of  the  Church.  We  should  point 
to  every  prominent  educational  institution,  from 
which  the  leaders  of  the  world  have  gone  forth, 
trained  for  their  work,  and  say,  Behold  a  school 
founded  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  conducted 
by  her  sons.     Is  she  not  the  Light  of  the  World  ] 

It  must  farther  be  considered,  that  dependence 
can  be  placed,  even  by  the  world,  upon  none  others 
than  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  secure  the  thorough 
education  of  the  world.  Much  less  can  the  Church 
throw  off  her  responsibility  on  others.  "  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world."  That  is  your  commission 
and  calling.  There  may  be  other  illuminators  of 
the  world  ;  scientific  men,  owning  no  allegiance  to 
Christ,  who  will  enlarge  the  boimdaries  of  human 
knowledge ;  historians,  philosophers,  journalists 
and  teachers,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church,  who 
will  labor  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  minds  of  men 
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by  the  quickening  and  refining  power  of  truth. 
Philanthropists,  too,  not  of  the  Church,  will  be 
zealous  and  efficient  supporters  of  educational 
institutions.  Yet  it  remains  true  that,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  and  to  a  peculiar  degree,  the  Church  and 
its  members  are  the  light  of  the  world.  Derogat- 
ing nothing  from  the  value  of  other  men's  labors, 
it  is  not  presumptuous  in  a  Christian  to  affirm,  nor 
difficult  for  him  to  prove,  that  the  Church  is,  and 
must  be,  the  Earth's  Educator.  This  affirmation  is 
made  with  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  feet,  that 
science  can  be  cultivated  in  the  absence  of  piety  ; 
that  learjxing  and  genius  flourish  as  well  without, 
as  within  the  sacred  enclosure.  But  neither  sci- 
ence nor  learning  constitutes  education.  They  are 
but  subordinate  instruments  in  the  great  process  of 
unfolding  and  moulding  the  human  spirit. 

That  upon  which  I  here  earnestly  insist,  is ; — 
that  the  real  educators  of  mankind  must  be  those 
who  have  the  Christian  spirit;  and  that  to  such 
must  society  mainly  look  for  assurance  that  this 
great  department  of  its  interests  will  be  thor- 
oughly provided  for.  Man  is  not  educated  unless 
his  moral  and  religious  nature  has  been  as  fully 
developed  as  his  intellectual  powers.  Therefore 
we  want  godly  instructors.  Nor  has  society  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  patriotic  zeal  strong  enough 
and  pure  enough  for  the  vigorous  maintenance  of 
public  education  on  this  high  ground,  except  in  the 
piety  of  Christ's  true  disciples. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  a  field  does  our 
country  open  to  Christian  philanthropy !  Indeed, 
we  may  ask,  what  wider,  grander  field  ever  pre- 
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sented  itself  to  the  eye  of  Christian  zeal,  than  this 
expanding  nation  ]  The  problem  of  raising  this 
people  to  the  summit  of  personal  and  national 
excellence,  id  one  of  the  most  magnificent  the  mind 
of  man  ever  conceived,  as  a  practical  reality.  How 
shall  this  scattered  and  numerous  population,  so 
free  in  action,  so  pressed  with  the  allurements  to  a 
merely  material  development,  so  divided  in  opinion 
on  all  the  higher  questions  of  human  duty  and 
well-being;  how  shall  this  community,  swelling 
with  such  fearful  rapidity  into  additional  millions, 
be  properly  educated  %  It  is  a  question  embracing 
interests  so  vast,  that  the  soul  with  fear  contem- 
plates them  as  yet  unsecured ;  as  yet,  in  any  meas- 
ure, thrown  back  on  our  hands  for  a  practical 
solution. 

K  it  be  a  question  of  forming  a  pure  national 
literature,  by  a  profound  inquiry  after  those  sources 
of  corruption  which  have  infected  that  of  almost 
every  former  age;  by  the  infusion  into  it  of  the 
Christian  element,  more  completely  than  has  been 
done,  even  in  our  sterling  old  English  literature  ; 
by  securing  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  for 
those  professions  which  most  profoundly  affect  the 
character  of  the  national  mind  and  literature ; 
especially  the  teacher's,  the  author's,  and  the  jour- 
nalist's vocation ; — if  it  be  a  question  of  furnish- 
ing models  to  the  new  nations  that  are  yet  to 
spring  up  in  the  lands  now  debased  by  despotism, 
and  that  look  for  guidance  to  England,  because  she 
is  Protestant  and  venerable ;  more  to  America, 
because  she  is  Protestant  and  unencimibered  by 
effete  customs  and  institutions ; — in  each  of  these 
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aspects,  the  enlightened  follower  of  Jesus  must 
regard  the  subject  as  one  of  the  profoundest 
interest. 

We  may  then  suppose  every  intelligent  Chris- 
tian to  regard  himself  as,  in  his  measure,  bound  to 
enlighten  the  world ;  to  secure  the  employment  of 
all  proper  means  for  elevating  and  cultivating  the 
human  mind ;  for  instructing  men  in  the  truths  of 
the  gospel ;  and  for  spreading  the  healthful  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel  through  society.  This,  there- 
fore, implies  that  among  her  institutions,  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  to  place  the  whole  system 
of  educational  forces ;  and  prominently,  that  per- 
manent, expansive,  and  potent  instrument,  which 
we  denominate,  the  College.  I  say,  prominently  ; 
because  it  combines,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
entire  range  of  educational  power;  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  religious. 

Let  us  then  bring  more  closely  to  our  view  the 
College,  first  as  a  cultivator  of  the  intellect;  by 
placing  it  in  friendly  contrast  with  the  academy,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  professional  school,  on  the 
other.  The  first  aims  only  at  making  the  pupil 
ready  for  study ;  the  latter,  only  at  specific  prepara- 
tion for  a  particular  line  of  action.  The  school 
forms  the  child;  the  professional  seminary,  the 
artist;  but  the  College  cultivates  the  developed 
manhood.  This  has  probably  led  to  the  denominsr 
tion  of  its  course  of  study  as  "  liberal."  It  has  no 
contracted,  utilitarian  design.  It  looks  beyond  the 
specific  adaptation  of  its  pupil  to  a  limited  sphere 
of  action,  and  seeks  to  bring  the  whole  manhood 
into  maturity,  symmetry  and  strength ;  to  introduce 
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the  soul  to  the  infinite  domain  of  '^^■^t^^^^MKr^^V);^ 
it  to  ascend  those  dizzy  heights,  walk  on  tnS^wa^— -^^^ 
row  paths,  and  sound  those  profound  depths,  where 
her  treasures  are  deposited. 

And  while  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  intel- 
lectual influence  of  the  College  is  very  great,  we 
discover,  in  a  popular  impressiofi,  the  evidence  that 
even  in  this  respect  our  system  of  public  education 
is  not  ftdly  appreciated.  I  allude  to  the  phrases  so 
often  repeated ;  "  untaught  men  of  genius,"  "  self- 
made  men,*' — ^and  to  the  prodigies  performed  by 
"  self-educated  men."  I  would  ask  whether  there 
are,  in  feet,  any  such  men.  Who  can  teU  what 
other  bard  struck  from  Homer's  soul  the  poetic 
spark  1  Plato  had  his  Socrates,  and  Socrates  had 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  very  sophists  whom 
he  so  vigorously  assaUed.  We  have  seen  a  Shake- 
speare, who  never  entered  within  the  lists  of  a 
College  curriculum.  But  that  man  never  learned 
his  pure,  vigorous  English,  among  the  imeducated 
associates  of  his  youth.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as 
really  trained  and  taught  Shakespeare,  as  if  he  had 
lived  within  their  walls.  We  have  never  seen  a 
Bimyan,  that  had  enjoyed  no  benefit  from  other 
men's  studies,  and  had  not  received  the  results  of 
high  cultivation,  in  one  of  the  richest  of  living 
languages  ;  a  language  more  completely  penetrated 
with  the  sublime  theology  of  the  gospel'  than  any 
other.  It  is  said  that  Bunyan  had  but  two  books 
in  the  prison  where  he  wrote  his  dream.  But  is  it 
forgotten  that  one  of  those  books  was  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  the  purest  fountain  of  inspiration,  of 
thought,   sentiment    and  expression]     And    this 
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Bible  (probably  King  James's  version)  was  trans 
lated  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men.  Was  Bun- 
yan,  then,  self-educated  ?  No  man  of  active  mind 
can  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  with  a  Christian 
College,  and  not  be  taught  and  trained  by  it,  more 
or  less. 

To  estimate  aright  the  moral  influence  of  the 
College,  we  must  observe  that  it  takes  its  pupil 
from  the  family,  and  just  at  that  critical  period  of 
his  life  when  the  youth  is  insensibly  becoming  the 
man.  Other  teachers  having  accomplished  their 
work  on  him,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  he  now  comes 
under  new  teachers  and  new  influences,  which  will 
put  the  last  moulding  hand  upon  him.  If  the  bad 
influences  have  been  in  the  ascendant,  here  is  gen- 
erally the  last  hope  of  their  being  coxmteracted ;  if 
the  good,  here  they  receive  a  powerful  impulse  and 
confirmation.  It  is  true,  the  femily  and  the  school 
have  had  a  great  work  to  perform  for  that  youth 
before  he  enters  into  that  peculiar  community. 
But  here  a  new  set  of  moral  forces  meet  him; 
more  powerful  than  any  thing  that  has  gone  before, 
because  the  intellect  is  now  more  quickened  and 
expanded.  No  teacher,  after  the  mother,  can  have 
so  much  power  to  mould  his  pupils,  as  the  College 
instructor.  And  probably  character  never  passes 
through  a  more  severe  crucible  than  in  the  com- 
panionship of  these  communities.  And  what  is 
called  the  ruin  of  a  yoxmg  man  in  College,  is  often 
but  the  completion  of  a  destructive  course  which 
College-influences  have  retarded;  but  for  which 
they  are  not  to  be  held  responsible. 

Every  incentive  in  a  Christian  College,  except 
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that  intercourse  with  the  vicious  which  belongs 
equally  to  each  walk  of  life,  is  of  a  beneficial  ten- 
dency. The  personal  character  of  the  instructors 
is  a  power.  Not  to  speak  of  the  living — which  we 
might  do  with  much  advantage  to  our  argument — 
recall  Appleton,  Dwight,  Mason,  Olin ;  lofty  mod- 
els of  mauhood,  "  living  epistles "  daily  read  by 
their  admiring  pupils.  Think  of  the  influence  of 
their  social  and  professional  intercourse.  It  may, 
indeed,  sometimes  have  become  monotonous  and 
dull,  but  it  was  always  salutary ;  restraining  the 
exuberance  of  youthful  levity ;  quickening  its  tor- 
pid faculties ;  reducing  to  order  and  method,  its 
irregular  tendencies.  The  mind  is  a  vast  store- 
house of  various  powers,  of  which  the  lower  and 
coarser  would  be  developed  by  mere  brute-necessity. 
The  higher,  the  grander,  those  which  make  the 
crowning  glory  of  humanity,  demand  a  special, 
skillful,  protracted  cultivation.  They  must  be 
brought  from  weakness  to  strength;  and  when 
strong,  must  be  rightly  balanced.  "Who,  then, 
shall  do  this  ;  and  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  It  must 
be  done  by  men  themselves  highly  educated ;  expe- 
rienced in  the  sublime  art  of  educating ;  supported 
honorably  in  it  as  a  profession ;  compelled  to  waste 
no  power  or  time  on  the  direct  work  of  providing 
their  temporal  support.  These  men  must  be  organ- 
ized, in  order  to  secure  unity  of  effort  in  instruc- 
tion and  government.  Each  student  must  come  to 
live  with  other  students,  in  a  temporary  society  ; 
for  he  must  learn  to  live  with  man ;  must  feel  the 
impulse  of  emulation;  and  by  this  social  and 
scholastic  contact,  endure  the  abrasion  of  offensive 
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peculiarities,  gauge  his  own  powers,  and  learn  to 
estimate  aright  those  of  his  fellows.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  CoUege-building,  a  scientific  appar 
ratus,  and  a  library.  There  must  be  endowments 
for  professorships,  since  CoUege-education  must 
always  be  so  &ir  a  gratuity  that  the  poor  man's  son 
may  enjoy  all  its  advantages. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  College,  however, 
spreads  out  through  society.  There  we  see  its 
effects  on  the  literature  of  a  country.  When  a 
thoroughly  educated  corps  of  religious  men  has  in 
charge  the  youth  of  our  land,  founding  their  instruc- 
tions on  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible,  the  high- 
est security  is  given  that  the  literature  of  that  land 
will  be  mainly  pure  in  tone,  and  healthy  in  its 
influence.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  educators  be 
infidel,  or  only  semi-Christian,  either  an  effeminate 
or  a  corrupting  literature  will  prevail ;  and  science 
itself,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  originating  in  matter 
and  earth,  will  end  where  it  began ;  debasing  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  stifling  all  the  finer  and  nobler 
sentiments  of  the  people.  No  form  of  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  perpetuated  itself  without  the  aid  of 
institutions.  But,  institutions  'having  originated 
firom  the  very  necessities  of  civilized  life,  must 
always  reflect  the  peculiar  image  of  that  civilizap 
tion  whether  pagan,  infidel,  or  Christian.  If  the 
disciples  of  Christ  are  not  suf&ciently  enlightened 
and  benevolent  to  provide  Christian  Colleges,  then 
the  world  will  make  to  itself  infidel  Colleges; 
and  then  we  shall  have  a  godless  society,  for  it  is 
indisputably  certain  that  the  Christian  College  is 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of  Christian  civili- 
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zation.  Infidelity  gains  a  complete  social  ascen- 
dency when  she  has  stamped  science  and  literature 
with  her  own  image,  and  has  made  science  and 
Christianity  mutually  scornful  and  hostile. 

Look  still,  in  another  direction,  at  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sound  education  in  reference  to  the 
public  interests.  Civil  polity,  sound  morality,  true 
philosophy,  and  history,  must  be  thoroughly  taught 
wherever  a  high  civilization  and  civil  freedom  are 
to  be  sustained.  No  nation  can  advance  without 
the  aid  of  the  experience  of  other  nations  and  other 
generations  of  men.  The  teachings  of  history  are 
therefore  indispensable  to  at  least  the  leaders  of 
society.  Without  them,  each  generation  is  but  to 
stumble  just  where  others  stumbled,  repeat  ancient 
follies,  and  preserve  a  perpetual  national  childhood. 
How  solemn  and  salutary  are  the  warnings  of  his- 
tory !  She  teaches,  from  every  record  of  a  departed 
nation,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  national  con- 
science and  national  feith.  She  shows  that  mate- 
rial wealth,  and  mechanical  skill,  and  artistic 
refinement  uncontrolled  by  these  heavenly  influ- 
ences, only  serve  to  decorate  the  sepulchre  of  a 
nation^  with  such  splendid  mausoleums  as  now 
stand  in  melancholy  grandeur  on  the  plains  of 
Greece,  around  the  capitol  of  Eome,  and  under  the 
earth-mounds  of  Babylon.  Therefore  society  must 
secure  to  itself,  by  some  means,  the  training  of 
men  who  can  bring  the  light  of  the  past,  and  the 
light  of  spiritual  principles,  to  shine  on  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life,  and  on  the  great  path  of  a 
nation's  policy.  There  is  not  a  dreary  road  to  ruin, 
in  which  our  beloved  country  is  now  exposed  to 
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be  led,  that  is  not  marked  in  blood-red  characters 
on  the  records  of  the  past. 

But  the  Christian  CoUege  is  pre-eminently  the 
place  where  this  noble  study  of  history  is  pursued; 
although,  as  yet,  not  with  sufficient  thoroughness. 
So  that  the  College  is  a  peculiar  institution,  which 
can  be  superseded  by  no  other.  In  estimating  its 
moral  influence,  we  must  observe  its  effect  on  the 
pupils;  and  thus  see  it  affecting  society  through 
them.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  depend  on 
this.  Colleges  never  promote  a  corruptiug  influence 
on  the  public  mind.  Graduates  may;  but,  in  doing 
so,  they  are  Mse  to  the  lessons  of  wisdom  imparted 
by  the  example  and  instructions  of  their  teachers. 
Not  a  principle  has  been  inculcated  there  which 
does  not  tend  to  elevate  the  man,  and  to  make  him 
a  diffuser  of  good  to  the  world.  In  all  the  course 
of  his  studies  he  has  learned  only  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  the  balefulness  of  vice,  even  under  its 
most  specious  masks.  It  is  through  the  educated 
men  of  the  land,  then,  that  the  diffusion  of  right 
principles  is  to  take  place.  And  thus  the  Church 
is  to  accomplish,  indirectly,  much  which  directly 
she  may  not  do. 

Then  it  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  CoUege  as 
a  means  of  promoting  personal  piety  in  the  pupils, 
and  of  securing  the  ascendency  of  Christian  princi- 
ples in  the  community.  Let  me  here  repeat,  that 
we  mean  by  a  CoUege,  a  Christian  institution ;  one 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Christ's  gospel,  and 
governed  by  them;  aiming  at  the  most  complete 
development  of  Christian  manhood;  holding  sc^ 
ence  and  literature  as  mere  instruments,   to  be 
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guided  and  sanctified  by  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  great  end.  We  have 
no  reference  to  a  literature  which  eschews  the 
redemption  of  Christ;  or  to  the  science  which 
knows  not  God  in  Christ ;  or  to  the  education  that 
makes  polished  and  powerftd  enemies  to  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Nor  in  all  this  do  we  advance  any 
new  views ;  we  merely  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
fethers. 

Not  only  did  the  founders  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
Colleges  avow  their  aim  to  be  the  training  of  a 
godly  ministry ;  but  so  fully  was  this  intention 
carried  out,  that  President  Quincy  thus  speaks  of 
Harvard  University :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in 
the  history  of  this  College,  that  a  literary  institu- 
tion, founded  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple in  general  science,"  (a  very  subordinate  purpose 
with  its  founders,)  "  should  have  been,  from  the 
first,  spoken  of  and  lauded  and  conducted,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  theological  seminary."  And 
it  is  true  of  the  early  American  Colleges,  that  they 
were  almost  aU  founded  by  the  Church,  and  for 
religious  ends ;  making  all  that  is  secular,  subordi- 
nate and  subservient  to  that  which  is  sacred.  And 
to  this  view  of  their  object  corresponds  their  his- 
tory. The  history  of  New  England  is  largely  com- 
prehended in  that  of  her  Colleges.  Nor  is  it 
hazardous  to  affirm,  that  without  them  she  would 
never  have  been  what  she  is,  nor  have  occupied  her 
present  lofty  position,  intellectually,  industrially, 
and  religiously.  Not  only  have  the  Colleges  of 
America  been  an  essential  means  of  training  the 
pastors  and  higher  teachers  of  the  country,  but 
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they  have  also  been  eminently  owned  of  God  in 
promoting  a  religious  spirit  among  the  leading 
classes  of  the  community.  In  them,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  religious  benefit  of  our  young 
men  has  been  sought  as  distinctly,  and  perhaps 
as  earnestly  and  successfully,  as  their  intellectual 
improvement. 

The  College,  viewed  in  one  aspect,  is  not  so 
sacred  as  the  Church ;  for  in  the  one,  many  things 
are  appropriate,  which  would  desecrate  the  other. 
Yet  while  not  so  exclusively  religious  in  all  its 
influences,  in  its  great  aim  it  is  equally  so ;  and 
always  as  religioils  as  we  choose  to  make  it.  What 
is  the  College  ?  We  derive  the  name  from  pagan 
Rome;  but  the  institution  is  purely  Christian. 
It  is  the  beneficent  dispenser  of  God's  highest 
intellectual  gifts ;  the  great  gymnasium  where  the 
spiritual  powers  are  trained ;  the  fountain  of  light 
for  the  teachers  of  mankind.  It  is  the  hospital 
where  ignorance  is  cured ;  it  is  the  section  of  life's 
highway  where  experience  and  inexperience  come 
together  in  the  most  living  and  effective  inter- 
course ;  nay,  it  is  the  consecrated  place  where  all 
the  masters  of  thought,  from  remotest  ages  and 
lands,  meet  together  to  enrich  the  youthful  mind  of 
the  present  generation.  There,  Homer's  harp  still 
sounds.  There,  Demosthenes  still  animates  the 
soul  to  emulate  his  sublime  eloquence ;  and  Cicero 
still  teaches  how  to  become  mighty  in  defence  of 
truth.  All  sages,  philosophers,  statesmen,  heroes, 
historians,  poets  and  orators,  there  live  a  deathless 
life ;  to  keep  the  world  from  gliding  back  to  igno- 
rance and  barbarism.    What  is  the  Christian  Col- 
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lege  ?  The  sacred  place  where  Christian  scholars 
teach,  and  govern,  and  counsel  our  young  men; 
where  the  light  of  a  godly  example  shines  in  the 
men  whom  our  youth  love  to  honor ;  where  the 
worship  of  God  is  a  part  of  the  daily  life,  and 
where  daily  prayer  lays  all  the  hallowed  interests 
of  the  beloved  youth  under  the  dew  of  the  mercy- 
seat.  In  the  Christian  College,  Moses  comes  be- 
fore Socrates, — David  before  Homer, — ^Paul  before 
Plato, — ^and  Jesuis  Christ  is  on  the  throne.  Over 
the  sacred,  classic  inclosure,  rests  all  day  the  cloud 
of  a  covenant-keeping  God ;  and  from  its  altar  rises 
constantly  the  incense  of  interceding  prayer. 

The  Christian  College  is,  indeed,  man's  great 
instrument  of  general  education.  That  is,  it  edu- 
cates men  of  all  classes,  and  for  all  departments  of 
life,  more  highly  and  under  better  influences  than 
any  other  institution.  And  it  is  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  Christian,  that  it  is  the  nourisher,  educator, 
and  defender  of  civilized  society. 

Noiseless,  and  apart  from  the  stir  of  life,  the 
Christian  College  is  putting  forth  the  magic  wand 
that  can  paralyze  those  terrific  forces  which  are 
constantly  endangering  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  state.  Infidelity  always  seizes  upon  some  lalse 
philosophy,  some  superficial,  scientific  reasoning; 
and  with  these,  bewilders  and  perverts  the  unwary. 
Europe  is  now  making  large  contributions  to  our 
native  stock  of  arrogant  and  superficial  skepticism. 
The  pulpit  and  the  press  are  the  weapons  to  over- 
come it ;  but  the  forge  and  the  anvil  are  in  the 
College,  and  the  armor-makers   are  there,  in  the 

retirement  of  those  quiet  halls,  unobtrusively  work- 
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ing  out  the  deliverance  of  the  state.  Skepticism 
may  never  meet  these  moral  engineers  in  the  con- 
flict, but  she  will  feel  their  povrer  in  the  blows  of 
some  well-trained  arm,  and  appreciate  their  skill, 
as  the  allied  armies  met  Todtleben  in  every  earth- 
mound  and  bastion  around  Sebastopol. 

Our  argument  must  now  be  closed.  We  have 
deemed  it  the  more  necessary,  because  our  cir- 
cumstances call  for  a  return  to  the  noble  views  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  if  not  to  go  beyond  them. 
We  understand  them  to  have  sought  supremely 
the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  while 
refusing  to  none  the  advantages  of  the  same  in- 
struction. If,  however,  they  did  see  the  subject 
in  its  full  proportions ;  if  they  had  the  conviction 
that  the  Church  in  some  future  day,  when  her 
members  should  have  come  to  be  but  the  fraction 
of  an  immense  people,  must  undertake  to  mould 
the  thought  and  sentiment  of  that  people  by 
means  of  the  profound,  liberal,  and  Christian 
education  of  leading  minds;  if  the  idea  of  the 
Church  sanctifying  the  science  and  literature  of  a 
vast  nation,  by  making  the  College  Christian,  and 
the  Christian  College  the  controlling  educational 
institution,  was  adopted  by  them,  then  a  strange 
degeneracy  in  public  sentiment  must  have  taken 
place.  For,  it  is  certain  that  Christian  men,  in- 
cluding ministers  and  prominent  laymen,  had  come 
to  regard  the  College  as  a  merely  secular  institu- 
tion, and  of  questionable  advantage  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

An  enlightened  Christian  benevolence,  then,  will 
prize  the  elementary  and  the  professional  schools. 
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But  between  them,  on  its  own  peculiar  ground, 
alone  and  indispensable,  stands  the  College.  It  alone 
trains  the  manhood  of  man,  while  it  aims  to  make 
it  a  sanctified  manhood.  Not  a  study  there  pur- 
sued is  useless  to  the  man,  the  Christian,  or  the 
citizen.  A  learned  teacher,  in  defending  a  part 
of  the  curriculum,  said,  "  The  question  of  such 
knowledge  to  a  man,  involves  the  question  of  the 
utility  of  being  a  man  at  all." 

Our  argument  is  closed,  and  it  leads  us  to  this 
practical  conclusion,  that  we,  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  must  put  our  hearts,  minds,  hands,  and 
purses  to  the  execution  of  this  vast  enterprise ;  to 
secure  the  founding  of  Christian  Colleges  through- 
out our  beloved  country.  We  cannot  throw  the 
responsibility  on  others ;  especially  as  we  are  called 
only  to  lay  foundations — others  will  build  on  them. 
And  now  we  have  an  organization,  by  which  it 
can  be  effectually  done.  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world."     Your  task  is,  to  illuminate  that  world. 

Look,  then,  before  we  leave  this  high  point  of 
observation,  at  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  West- 
em  States.  While  their  circumstances  are  indefi- 
nitely more  unfavorable  to  a  healthful  state  of 
society  than  was  found  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims, 
there  is  no  such  spirit  there  as  founded  the  Pilgrim 
Colleges.  The  wisdom  of  the  fathers  is  not  found 
in  the  sons.  They  need  Colleges,  but  know  not,  as 
a  people,  their  own  necessities.  The  few  who 
do  appreciate  their  wants,  are  those  whose  cry 
reaches  us  across  prairies  and  mountains :  "  Come 
over  and  help."  A  little  Spartan  band  is  there,  con- 
tending with  peoples  and  influences  which  swarm 
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from  the  East,  like  the  Persian  annies  on  the  Gre- 
cian shores.  Which  shall  prevail?  Or  rather, 
shall  we  leave  the  feebler,  who  are  our  allies,  and 
Christ's  servants,  to  contend  against  such  outnum- 
bering hosts,  without  that  mighty  agency  which 
secures  to  the  East  its  civilization  ?  This  people  are 
a  part  of  ourselves,  growing  into  a  manhood  that 
will  speedily  be  strong ;  but  whether  good  or  bad, 
is  a  question  that  God  has  given,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  be  answered  by  Eastern  Christians. 
J        The  materializing   tendency  of  Western  life  is 

V  conceded  on  aU  sides.  To  this  is  added  the  im- 
ported skepticism  of  England  and  Germany;  the 
most  powerful  in  the  latter  case,  because  connected 
with  the  highest  cultivation.  But  give  us  the 
Christian  College,  starting  as  it  did  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  the  very  first  forthgoing  of  society,  and, 
under  God,  we  may  arrest  the  pernicious  invaders. 
Give  us  the  College,  and  we  have  secured  the  com- 
mon school;  and  the  higher  Christian  modes  of 
instruction  in  select  schools  will  follow. 

In  regard  to  the  German  neology,  and  the  Ger- 

\  man  settlers,  including  already  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  white  people  of  the  West,  we  have 
enlisted  men  from  their  own  ranks  to  fight  our 
battle.  Our  Wittemberg,  and  Heidelberg,  and 
German  Evangelical  Colleges,  represent  the  three 
German  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  therefore  meet 
the  various  sentiments  of  that  important  part  of 
our  population.  And  shall  we  not  then  fix  these 
institutions  on  ample  and  secure  foundations  ? 

But  the  main  consideration  to  excite  our  fears, 
is  not  the  transient  phases  of  an  immigrant  society, 
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nor  the  rush  of  adventurers  to  rich  lands  and  gold 
regions ;  it  is  not  the  rude  chartism  of  one  country, 
or  the  beer-befogged  skepticism  of  another ;  it  is 
the  calm,  shrewd,  steady,  systematic  movement  of 
the  Jesuit  order  now  attempting  to  do  in  Califor- 
nia, and  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  what  it  once  did 
in  Austria ;  by  the  imobtrusive,  unobserved  power 
of  the  College,  to  subvert  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

There,  Brethren,  there  our  great  battle  with  the 
Jesuit,  on  Western  soil,  is  to  be  waged.  We  must 
build  College  against  College.  K  the  musty  atmos- 
phere of  a  Jesuit  School  suits  the  fireebom  West^ 
em  youth  ;  if  the  repetition  of  scholastic  modes 
of  discipline  can  captivate  the  child  of  the  prairies, 
then  we  may  foil  in  the  contest.  But  all  experience 
has  confirmed  our  anticipation,  that  America  is  a 
field  on  which  the  open,  manly.  Christian  disci- 
pline of  a  Protestant  College  must  annihilate  the 
rival  system  of  Jesuitical  instruction.  In  one  of 
our  Reports  it  is  justly  said:  "We  are  persuaded 
that,  so  far  as  the  higher  institutions  are  concerned, 
the  single  cluster  of  Colleges  aided  by  us,  has 
already,  and  is  destined  to  have  more  power  over 
American  society,  than  all  the  institutions  of  a 
similar  class  of  which  Rome  can  boast,  on  the  field 
over  which  our  operations  extend."  This  remark 
applies,  however,  only  to  the  Mississippi  valley. 
On  the  Pacific  side,  they  are  in  advance  of  us ;  and 
we  must  overtake  them  there.  ^ 

The  specific  work  directly  before  this  Society, 
and  by  the  hand  of  Providence  pressed  most  urgent- 
ly upon  us,  is  to  finish  our  work  east  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi,  that  we  may  carry  our  concentrated  forces 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  chosen  hattle-field, 
west  of  the  great  river — especially  in  the  Pacific 
States — and  drive,  by  an  honorable  competition  and 
a  Christian  warfare,  the  Jesuit  College  and  the 
Jesuit  School,  that  last  hope  of  Rome,  forever  from 
the  soil  sacred  to  truth,  to  godliness,  to  civil  and 
religious  freedom. 
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*'  Let  me  make  a  nation's  ballads/'  some  one  has  said,  ^^and 
I  care  not  who  may  make  their  laws."  Give  me  the  eduoaiion 
of  the  leading  mimde  in  a  nation,  and  I  will  shape  'both  the  laws 
and  the  ballads.  On  the  other  hand,  show  me  how  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  a  country  hare  'beeffk  educated,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  people  are,  and  how  they  must  be  governed. 
Government — according  to  the  most  profound  philosophical 
thinker  of  antiquity,  not  to  say  of  any  age — government  is  an 
arrangement ;  and  the  best  government  is  that  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  materials  to  be  arranged ;  and  these,  again  (the 
materials  to  be  arranged),  being  for  the  most  part  the  several 
classes  of  the  people,  must  receive  their  "  form  and  pressure" 
mainly  in  the  process  of  education.  In  other  words,  all  good 
government  must  be  based  on  education ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
same  philosopher  in  his  masterly  treatise  on  Politics,  which  is 
also  the  best  tract  on  Education  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times.* 

Kor  is  bad  government  less  essentially  founded  on  education 
falsely  so  called,  since  the  most  absolute  despotism  can  not  be 
maintained  till  the  duty  or  the  necessity — usually  'boik  the 
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duty  and  the  necessity — of  submission  are  first  drilled  into  the 
people.    The  same  is  equally  true  of  literature  and  religion. 

lie  Chinese  have  been  governed  for  ages,  nominally  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Mandarins,  but  really  by  those  doctrines  of 
Confucius  which  every  Chinaman  is  taught,  at  home  and  at 
school,  to  reverence  as  at  once  his  ethics,  his  politics,  and  his 
religion.  The  teachings  of  the  Brahmins  underlie  and  prop 
up,  or  rather  overlie  and  press  down,  all  those  hard  and  heavy 
strata  of  superstition,  oppression,  and  social  as  well  as  moral 
degradation,  which  have  so  long  crushed  the  bodies  and  the 
souls  of  the  millions  in  India.  If  you  would  understand  the 
bigoted  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  those  traditions  which,  in 
the  days  of  our  Saviour,  made  void  the  law  of  God,  and  which 
have  ever  since  led  them  to  reject  the  gospel  of  Christ,  look 
into  the  colleges  in  their  sacred  cities,  and  see  the  venerable 
rabbis,  with  their  white  flowing  beards,  surrounded  by  scores 
of  bright-eyed  and  sharp-featured  youth,  who  sit  at  their  feet, 
as  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  pore  over  the  ponder- 
ous tomes  of  the  Talmud,  as  if  they  were  the  very  oracles  of 
God.  Scattered  as  they  are  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
subject  to  every  form  of  government,  from  the  extremest  des- 
potism of  the  Old  World  to  the  most  ultra-democratic  state  of 
the  New,  wherever  they  are,  the  rabbis  are  the  real  rulers  of 
the  Jews,  the  Talmud  is  the  scepter  of  their  power,  and  the 
seats  of  government  are  the  colleges  at  Tiberias,  Damascus, 
and  Jerusalem. 

Would  you  find  the  seats  of  power  and  centers  of  influence 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  visit  Cairo,  for  instance,  or  Con- 
stantinople. But  go  not  up  to  the  palace  of  the  Pasha  or  the 
seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  neither  pass  through  the  crowded  and 
busy  bazaars,  glittering  with  the  wealth  of  the  Orient.  But 
thread  the  narrow  lanes  and  dark  passages  and  crooked,  filthy 
streets,  till  you  emerge  into  an  open  square  beneath  the  shad* 
ow  of  that  ancient  and  most  sacred  mosque.  Pass  beneath 
that  splendid  portal  of  Byzantine  or  Saracenic  architecture. 
But  first  put  your  shoes  from  off  your  feet,  for  the  ground  on 
which  you  stand  is  holy  ground.  Now  enter/ this  open  court, 
if,  peradventure,  they  will  admit  your  infidel  feet,  even  when 
shod  in  consecrated  slippers.  It  is  paved  with  costly  marbles. 
In  the  center  is  a  marble  fountain.    Here  and  there  are  tombs 
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of  Moslem  saints.  It  is  inclosed  by  lofty  Saracenic  arches. 
On  one  side  is  the  mosque.  The  remainder  of  the  vast  pile  is 
the  sacred  college.  There  are  scores  of  teachers.  The  pupils 
are  counted  by  hundreds — perchance  by  thousands.  They 
study  the  Koran,  the  whole  Koran,  and  nothing  but  the  Koran, 
on  the  principle  so  oracularly  pronounced  by  the  conqueror 
of  Alexandria  as  the  reason  for  burning  the  books  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Library,  that  if  their  contents  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Koran,  they  were  unnecessary ;  if  not,  they  oitgM  to  be 
burned.  There  you  discover  the  secret  of  the  fiery  fanaticism 
of  the  Moslems,  as  well  as  of  that  inflexible  obstinacy  which, 
refusing  to  bend,  must  inevitably  break — ^which,  incapable  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  spirit  of  modern  civilization,  must  be 
ground  to  powder  beneath  its  irresistible  march. 

The  Universities  of  Germany  and  the  British  Isles  were  the 
cradle  of  the  Eeformation ;  and  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Jesuits  are  the  strongholds  of  the  Papacy  wherever  it  has  a 
footing,  whether  in  Europe  or  America. 

Who  but  the  prophets  were  the  reformers  of  Israel  in  the 
successive  periods  of  her  degeneracy  and  corruption  ?  Indeed, 
from  the  age  of  Samuel  to  the  Captivity,  what  is  there  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  character  of  the  Israelites,  of  grandeur  in  their 
history,  of  inspiration  in  their  writings,  of  purity  and  perpe- 
tuity in  their  influence  on  the  world,  for  which  they  were  not 
indebted,  under  God,  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ? 

The  world  of  art  owes  ita  leavrideal  of  beauty,  especially  in 
the  human  form,  to  that  happy  union  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual culture  M^hich  the  Greeks  developed  in  their  public 
games  and  in  their  gymnasia.  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that,  with  their  ideas  of  aesthetic  culture,  we  have  not  also 
borrowed  more  or  less  of  their  physical  education.  It  would 
supplement  admirably  that  one-sided  development  which,  in 
our  age  and  country,  is  stimulating  the  brain  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  and  even  the  life  of  literary  men. 

But  the  Greeks  were  not  all  alike  in  their  systems  of  educa- 
tion, any  more  than  they  were  in  national  character ;  and  in 
their  respective  educational  systems,  we  see  the  type,  if  not 
the  cause,  of  their  national  diversities  as  well  as  of  those  com- 
mon features  which  characterized  the  race.  Those  Spartan 
boys  who  were  so  fortunate,  or  so  unfortunate,  as  to  escape 
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the  legalized  and  inspected  system  of  infanticide  which  spared 
only  children  of  the  most  robust  frame,  were  taken  from  their 
parents  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  brought  np  as  the  children, 
or  the  property,  of  the  state.  They  sat  at  a  common  table,  ate 
the  plainest  food,  were  innred  to  every  hardship,  and  trained 
in  the  severest  gymnastic  exercises;  while  all  books  were 
eschewed,  and  mental  cultore  almost  entirely  discarded.  In 
a  word,  they  were  put  into  a  military  school,  and  educated 
expressly  to  be,  what  they  were,  a  nation  of  citizen  soldiers. 

At  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  education  was  broad,  liberal, 
V  genial,  and  various  as  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  people. 

Under  the  three-fold  division  of  grammar,  gymnastics,  and 
music,  to  which  was  afterward  added  philosophy,  itself  a  de- 
partment of  very  wide  scope,  Athenian  youth  were  trained  in 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  systems  of  edu- 
cation the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  the  unrivaled  perfection 
of  Athenian  poetry,  eloquence,  and  art  resulted  from  the  un- 
rivaled perfection  of  the  training,  first  of  the  poets,  orators, 
and  artists  themselves,  and  secondly,  of  the  people  who  sat 
in  judgment  on  their  productions.  In  Athens,  however,  as 
in  Sparta,  the  moral  element  was  not  duly  cultivated;  for 
•  which  reason  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  individual  exceptions, 
were  more  remarkable  for  their  genius  and  taste  than  for  their 
virtues.  The  same  is  true  of  the  modern  Greeks ;  and  the 
University  at  Athens,  now,  is  not  a  Christian  school,  though 
in  other  respects  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

In  all  her  early  history.  Home  was  a  duplicate  of  Sparta,  as 
in  education,  so  in  the  organization  of  the  state  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  For  ages  gymnastics  and  war  were  almost  the 
only  arts,  politics  and  soothsaying  almost  the  only  sciences,  in 
which  noble  Roman  youth  were  instructed.  At  Rome,  how- 
ever, education  was  more  domestic  than  at  Sparta.  It  was  also 
more  moral  and  religious.  The  conscience  was  educated. 
Hence  Roman  virtue  is  as  proverbial  as  Roman  law. 

Time  forbids  us  to  dwell  on  the  illustrations  which  might  bo 
drawn  from  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  though  in  them, 
too,  it  were  not  diflScult  to  trace  a  marked  correspondence  be- 
tween the  system  of  education,  especially  the  higher  education, 
and  the  character  and  history  of  the  people.  Suffice  it  here  to 
advert  to  the  manifest  connection  between  the  speculative 
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idealism  of  the  professors  in  the  German  Universities,  and  the 
practical  pantheism  and  rationalism  of  the  German  preachers 
and  people — between  the  purely  mathematical  and  physical 
science  and  positive  philosophy  of  the  French  schools,  and  the 
downright  atheism  and  socialism  of  Frenchmen — and  yet  once 
more,  between  the  literary  and  theological  conservatism  of  the 
English  Universities,  and  the  conservatism,  social,  political,  and 
religions,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  character- 
istic of  English  history. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  discriminate  nicely  between  cause 
and  effect.  You  may  say,  if  you  choose,  that  the  educational 
system  is  the  effect  and  expression,  rather  than  the  cause,  of 
the  national  character.  Or  you  may  set  it  down  as  partly 
cause  and  partly  effect,  the  educational  system  and  the  national 
character  mutually  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other.  Or, 
again,  you  may  ascribe  them  both,  as  effects,  to  some  more 
remote  cause  or  influence,  too  subtile,  perhaps,  to  be  detected. 
Still,  the  great  fact  remains  written  on  the  page  of  universal 
history,  that  there  is  such  a  correlation,  such  a  mutual  action 
and  reaction — if  you  choose  to  conceive  it  so — between  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  the  character,  history,  and  literature  of 
nations. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  great  interest,  What  is  the 
educational  system  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  virgin  soil  of 
the  New  World  ?  Is  it  truly  American  t  Is  it  Eepublican  t 
Is  it  Christian  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  free  Chris- 
tian people }  Does  it  harmonize  with  our  political  and  reli- 
gious institutions,  and  does  it  tend  to  perpetuate  them  ? 

In  regard  to  the  Common  Schod  system,  which  exists  in 
New  England,  and  is  rapidly  extending  itself  over  the  Free 
States,  the  immediate  response  will  be  in  the  afSrmative.  It 
ia  distinctively  American;  not  less  dissimilar  to  the  much  /^ 
vaunted  Prussian  system  of  primary  education,  in  the  variety 
of  knowledge  and  the  degree  of  discipline  which  it  imparts, 
than  it  is  unlike  that  of  other  European  countries  in  its  univer- 
sal diffusion  among  the  people.  The  Prussian  system,  as  now 
administered  by  the  government,  is  too  much  like  the  also 
much  vaunted  ^system  of  oral  instruction  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  educates  the  people  to  be  the  tools  of  despotism. 
It  feeds  them  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  meat,  and  10 
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designed  to  keep  tbem  in  perpetual  childhood,  that  it  may 
hold  them  in  perpetual  vassalage.  The  American  system,  on 
the  contrary,  first  makes  them  men,  and  thus  fits  them  to  be 
citizens,  and,  in  a  limited  sense,  sovereigns.  It  is  truly  repub- 
lican, because  it  opens  the  way  for  every  aspiring  youth  to  rise 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter, qualifies  every  child  to  act  well  his  part  in  whatever  sta- 
tion of  life.  And  though  not  perhaps  Christian  to  the  full  ex- 
tent that  might  be  desirable,  it  is  not  what  by  its  enemies  it  is 
slanderously  reported  to  be,  unchristian  and  Godless.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  law  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  admits, 
and  usually  provides  for,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer 
and  hymns  of  praise,  and  such  practical  religious  instruction 
as  will  meet  with  the  common  approval  of  all  Christian  sects. 

But  how  is  it  with  that  higher  education  which  educates  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country,  and  so  is  in  some  respects  more 
important  than  even  popular  education ;  or  rather  is,  in  some 
sense,  comprehensive  of  popular  education  ?  Is  that  equally 
suited  to  the  character  of  our  people,  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  wants  of  our  country  and  our  age  ?  What  is  the 
precise  place  and  relation  which  colleges  hold  among  Ameri- 
can institutions  ?  This  is  the  question  which  invites  your  con- 
sideration in  what  remains  of  this  article. 

Here  it  should  be  premised,  that  colleges  do  hold  a  place^ 
and  that  no  doubtful  or  insignificant  one,  among  our  established 
institutions.  They  began  to  be  planted  by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
when  the  continent  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  They 
have  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength.  They  have  increased  in  number,  wealth,  and  power, 
until  they  are  counted  by  scores,  not  to  say  hundreds,  and 
their  resources  are  reckoned  by  millions,  while  their  influence 
is  felt  to  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  Union.  The  youngest 
State  on  the  Pacific  is  now  building  its  college  under  the 
shadow  of  the  primeval  forest,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
*' Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  Education  in  the 
West,"  as  the  oldest  State  on  the  Atlantic  reared  its  now 
ancient  and  venerable  university  with  help  from  the  mother 
country.  Buildings  have  been  erected,  libraries  and  museums 
have  been  established ;  funds,  and,  what  is  more,  toils,  and  tears, 
and  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  have  been  invested  ;  and,  most  of 
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all,  great  and  good  men  have  been  educated  in  them,  till  we 
may  be  sure  the  people  will  not  let  thorn  die.  Moreover,  they 
stand  in  such  intimate  connection  with  the  other  schools  and 
the  churches  of  our  land,  that  no  radical  change  can  take  place 
in  them  without  a  revolution  in  our  political  and  religious,  as 
well  as  our  educational  institutions  ;  and  our  colleges  are  likely 
to  be  radically  reformed  then,  and  not  till  then,  when  our 
churches  and  our  States  are  revolutionized.  Colleges  are  a 
fixed  fact  in  our  history.  They  may  be  set  down  among  our 
established  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  right 
and  title  to  such  a  place  is  not  unquestioned.  They  have  their 
enemies,  as  have  also  our  primary  schools,  who  spare  no  means 
to  excite  popular  prejudice  against  them,  as  antiquated  and 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age — as  anti-republican  and  opposed 
to  the  genius  of  onr  institutions.  The  best  answer  to  such 
charges  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  it  be  observed,  that  American 
colleges  are,  for  the  most  part,  voluntary,  and  not  state,  institu- 
tions, established  and  maintained,  not  by  the  government,  but 
by  the  free,  voluntary  efforts  of  the  intelligent  Christian  public . 

American  colleges  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  En- 
glish colleges,  from  which  they  sprung ;  not,  however,  without 
important  modifications,  which  bring  them  into  nearer  con- 
formity to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  into  closer  connection 
with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.  They  are  hoth^  as 
the  word  college  imports,  chartered  societies^  empowered  to 
hold  property  and  to  govern  themselves.  But  the  English  col- 
lege has  only  one  house,  so  to  speak,  and  only  one  department  in 
its  government.  Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions 
are  all  exercised  by  one  body.  The  purse  and  the  scepter  are 
in  the  same  hands.  Those  who  subsist  on  the  foundations  also 
appropriate  the  funds.  And  that  one  body  thus  combining 
all  powers  in  itself,  resides  in  the  college,  consists  of  the  Fel- 
lows  and  older  members  of  the  society,  and  has  little  or  no 
dependence  on,  or  connection  with,  the  people.  The  Parlia- 
ment, however,  claims  the  sovereign  right  to  interfere  in  their 
affairs,  to  annul  their  laws  and  statutes,  and  change  their  con. 
Btitution  at  pleasure. 

The  American  college,  on  the  other  hand,  within  its  chart- 
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ered  limits,  is  independent  of  the  civil  goyernment.  The  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  directly  in 
the  government  of  a  college,  without  its  consent,  than  it  has  to 
govern  a  church  without  its  consent.  Bat  the  colleges  are 
DiOst  intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  people. 
The  people,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  usually  contribute 
largely  to  the  funds.  Eepresentatives  of  the  people  hold  the 
law-making  power,  and  the  power  of  the  purse.  As  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  several  States  and  of  the  Federal  Union,  so  in  that 
of  the  colleges,  there  are  two  bodies — the  Trustees,  who  make 
the  laws,  dispose  of  the  funds,  and  exercise  all  legislative  func- 
tions— and  the  Faculty,  who  execute  the  laws  and  impart  the 
instruction.  The  latter,  of  course,  reside  in  the  college,  sub- 
sist on  its  funds,  and  devote  their  time  to  its  service.  But  the 
former  are  dispersed  through  the  community  which  they  repre- 
sent and  from  which  they  are  chosen,  thus  forming  a  connect- 
ing link — a  magnetic  chain  of  reciprocal  influences,  by  which 
light  flashes  from  the  college  to  the  community,  and  life  streams 
back  again  from  the  community  to  the  college,  so  that  while  the 
college  redeems  the  community  from  the  curse  of  ignorance, 
the  community  preserves  the  college  from  an  undue  tendency 
to  monkish  corruption  and  scholastic  unprofitableness.  Our 
colleges,  like  our  churches,  are  thus  saved  from  the  caprice  of 
political  parties  and  the  chilling  embrace  of  the  state,  one  or 
the  other  of  which  has  brought  ruin  on  the  few  institutions 
that  have  been  established  or  usurped  by  the  state ;  instead 
of  which  they  are  nourished  on  the  warm  bosom  of  the  intelli^ 
gent  Christian  public — nourished  with  that  affectionate  inter- 
est which  we  feel  only  for  those  objects  that  have  cost  us,  per- 
sonally, more  or  less  of  care,  and  toil,  and  sacrifice. 

To  pass  over  other  advantages  and  peculiarities  of  the  volun- 
tary system  that  prevails  in  this  country,  it  is  the  only  one  that 
harmonizes  with  our  religious  institutions.  In  a  country  where 
there  are  so  many  different  denominations  of  Christians  and  no 
established  religion,  there  is  no  other  way  of  providing  for  that 
decided  religious  influence  which  is  indispensable  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  young  men  in  our  colleges.  There  is  an 
important  difference  between  primary  and  collegiate  education, 
which  advocates  of  state  institutions  too  often  overlook.  While 
in  attendance  on  the  primary  school,  the  boy  ordinarily  le- 
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maina  at  home,  is  under  the  daily  watch  and  care  of  his  pa- 
rents, and  enjoys  their  moral  and  religions  instructions.  Bat 
when  he  goes  to  college,  he  leaves  the  parental  roof,  becomes 
a  member  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  community,  and  for  four 
years  (and  those  the  most  important  years  of  his  life)  he 
breathes  its  atmosphere,  and  drinks  in  its  social  and  moral  in- 
fluences. Under  these  circumstances,  few  parents  are  willing 
to  risk  the  character  and  happiness  of  their  sons  in  a  college 
which  is  hostile  to  religion,  or  even  indifferent  to  it.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  great  majority  of  parents,  whether  pro- 
fessed Christians  or  not,  will  choose  to  send  their  sons  to  that 
college  which,  without  too  palpable  a  sectarian  influence,  sus- 
tains the  highest  character  as  a  truly  Christian  college.  And 
that  can  not  be  a  state  institution. 

With  intuitive  sagacity,  not,  however,  without  some  addi- 
tional light  derived  from  experience,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  enlightened  Christian  public,  have  seen 
the  incompatibility  of  state  colleges  with  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  have  taken  the  work  into  their  own  hands. 
Foregoing  the  resources  of  the  State,  rather  than  relinquish 
the  idea  of  a  truly  Christian  education,  they  have  endowed  the 
colleges  with  the  riches'  of  their  liberality,  and  the  greater 
riches  of  their  love  and  confidence.  The  people,  and  not 
princes — the  masses,  and  not  the  aristocracy  only — the  laity, 
and  not  the  clergy  only — the  many,  and  not  the  few,  have  been 
the  founders  of  American  colleges.  Not  the  government,  but 
the  people  have  built  them  with  their  own  hands,  and  cher- 
ished them  in  their  own  hearts.  They  are  the  people* 8  colleges 
— ^not  that  one  only  which  has  assumed  the  name  in  New  York, 
but  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  Williams  and  Amherst,  and  Marietta 
and  Beloit,  and  Wittemberg  and  California  College — they  are 
all  the  PBOPLB^s  colleges.  And  the  people  will  soon  have  a 
college  in  Kanzas,  unless  all  freedom,  and  with  it  all  light,  be 
trampled  out  there,  under  the  iron  heel  of  despotism. 

The  wisdom  of  the  voluntary  system  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  education,  not  to  say  the  necessity  of  it  in  our  age,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  history,  not  only  of  our  own,  but  of  the 
dissenting  colleges  in  Oreat  Britain.  English  dissenters  have 
been  driven  to  the  necessity,  not  indeed  the  legal,  but  the 
moral  and  religious  necessity,  of  establishing  colleges  of  their 
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own.  And  they  have  fonnded  them  with  the  same  zeal,  they 
have  built  them  up  with  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  they  now  cherish  them  with  the  same  lively 
sympathy  which  the  Christian  public  in  America  have  mani- 
fested in  their  colleges,  and  which  results  only  from  a  volun- 
tary, personal  interest  in  Christian  collegiate  education.  The 
Independent  colleges  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester 
(not  now  to  speak  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  colleges)  have 
well-chosen  sites,  beautiful  grounds,  and  tasteful  edifices, 
(more  so,  I  am  happy  to  say,  than  the  factory- like  rows  of 
four-story  brick  walls  which  too  often  disgrace  the  sacred  name 
of  college  in  America).  They  reckon  among  their  presidents 
and  professors  some  of  the  best  scholars  and  authors  in  the 
British  Isles.  And  their  pupils  are  winning  their  full  propor- 
tion of  literary  honors  wherever  they  come  in  competition  even 
with  those  of  Kugby,  Eton,  and  "Westminster.  Such  teach- 
ers as  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  Dr.  Vaughn  and 
Dr.  Davidson,  no  less  learned  and  more  enterprising  than 
the  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  may  well  turn  out 
scholars  equal  to  theirs — nay,  scholars  who  unite  the  learning 
of  Germany  with  the  good  sense  and  the  faith  of  English  Pu- 
ritans. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  colleges  are  Christian  institutions. 

There  is  a  natural  afiJnity  between  true  knowledge  and  true 
religion,  as  there  is  between  light  and  heat,  or  between  truth 
and  goodness.  Christianity  not  only  seeks  light^  but  creates  it. 
It  first  says,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  is  light,  in  the 
soul  and  in  the  community,  where  by  nature  all  was  darkness 
and  chaos ;  and  when  the  new  moral  creation  is  far  enough 
advanced,  when  the  fourth  day  has  come,  it  establishes  schools 
and  seminaries  of  learning,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  lights  in 
the  firmament.  Even  such  Christianity  as  exists  in  Catholic 
countries  recognizes  the  necessity  of  an  educated  priesthood, 
and  founds  colleges  for  their  education.  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity produces  an  intelligent  laity,  and  an  intelligent  laity 
demands  an  educated  clergy.  Again,  Protestant  Christianity 
demands  an  educated  clergy,  and  an  educated  clergy  produces 
an  intelligent  laity.  As  the  result  of  this  mutual  action  and 
reaction,  the  whole  church  is  prepared  to  co-operate  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  ministers  of  the 
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gospel.  That  Apostle  to  whose  pen  we  owe  nearly  half  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  whom  we  Gentiles  are  especially 
indebted  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  was  a  man  of  vast 
and  varied  learning,  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  his  age. 
And  from  his  day  to  our  own,  the  church  has  maintained  a 
succession  of  theological  schools  (not  always  of  the  highest 
order),  and  thus  perpetuated  more  or  less  perfectly  the  apos- 
tolical succession  of  learned  and  pious  ministers  of  the  Kew 
Testament.  It  was  for  this  express  purpose  that  college 
after  college  was  lighted  up  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
like  lamp  after  lamp  in  the  golden  candlestick.  It  is  for  the 
same  purpose  that  light  after  light  has  been  set  in  our  Western 
firmament,  till  the  whole  hemisphere  is  belted  with  a  galaxy 
of  stars.  Christo  et  EcclesicB — to  Christ  and  the  Church — ^is 
the  motto  of  the  first  American  college,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions, from  first  to  last,  they  have  all  been  founded  in  the  same 
spirit.  They  have  been  founded  by  the  people,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  but  for  the  most  part  by  Christian  people, 
who  have  always  been  the  foremost  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  education,  and  to  provide,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  the  means 
for  its  attainment*  Wise  and  good  men  have  bequeathed  to 
them  their  property  and  the  richer  legacy  of  their  prayers. 
The  churches  have  contributed  to  their  support,  as  to  that  of 
their  own  pastors,  deeming  it  the  part  of  wisdom  not  only  to 
sustain  a  present  ministry,  but  to  provide  for  its  perpetuation. 
The  trustees  are  generally  among  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Christian  public.  The  presidents  and  professors  are 
Christian  men ;  many  of  them  Christian  ministers,  whose  praise 
is  in  all  the  churches,  at  the  same  time  that  their  names 
shine  bright  in  the  history  of  literature  and  science.  In  some, 
the  majority  of  the  students  are  pious ;  and  upon  an  average 
there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  professors  of  religion 
among  college  students  than  among  young  men  in  the  commu- 
nity generally.  Bevivals  of  religion  are  more  frequent  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  colleges  than  in  the  aggregate  of  the  churches. 
Many  are  born  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there,  who  are  bap- 
tized, not  only  into  the  church,  but  for  the  ministry  and  the 
missionary  work ;  and  their  names  are  enrolled  among  the  cap- 
tains of  the  sacramental  host.  Few  are  the  young  men  who  can 
spend  four  years  in  our  best  colleges  and  go  out  into  the  world 
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without  at  least  an  intellectual  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianitj.  The  study  of  such  works  as  "  Butler's  Analogy,"  and 
"  Paley^s  Evidences,"  grapples  the  intellect,  if  it  does  not  move 
the  heart.  The  Bible,  critically  studied  in  the  original,  shines 
all  the  brighter  in  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  the  best  heathen 
morality ;  and  in  the  blended  light  of  science  and  of  revelation 
the  God  of  the  Bible  is  seen  to  be  the  God  that  made  and  gov- 
erns the  universe.  If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where 
"  the  golden  beams  of  truth  and  the  silken  cords  of  love  twisted 
together"  aJundd  draw  all  with  a  sweet  violence  to  Christ,  a 
truly  Christian  college  should  be  such  a  place. 

A  truly  Christian  college  were. a  great  Christian  family,  gath- 
ered every  morning  and  every  evening  about  the  family  altar 
to  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  and  ask  their  daily  bread ;  assem- 
bled every  Sabbath  to  converse  with  the  Most  High  in  hia 
sanctuary,  and  to  hear  what  he  will  say  unto  them  from  the 
lively  oracles ;  and  employed  all  the  week  in  studying,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  works  and  ways  of  God — in  doing  and  pre- 
paring to  do  his  holy  will.  With  all  the  advantages  of  the 
monastery  for  study  and  devotion,  it  is  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  monastery  to  indolence  and  vice.  Carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathera,  it  would  be  the  genuine  ProtestarU  religioita  con^ 
munity — its  library  a  shrine  where,  as  my  Lord  Bacon  says, 
'^  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and 
that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and  reposed" 
— its  chapel  a  Christian  sanctuary,  with  arches  ever  resonant 
of  spiritual  worship,  and  altars  ever  fragrant  with  the  incense 
of  cultivated  minds  and  holy  hearts — its  lecture-rooms  and  halls 
the  scene  of  a  more  than  ascetic  discipline  for  the  duties  of 
active  life — its  private  apartments  cloisters  sacred  to  useful 
study  and  true  devotion — and  its  motto,  written  not  only  on  its 
seal  and  over  its  portals,  but  in  the  foreheads  and  the  hearts  of 
the  students.  Dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

Such  is  the  heau-ideal  of  a  Christian  college,  and  if  it  can  be 
realized  any  where,  it  is  in  these  United  States.  We  are  free  from 
the  despotisms,  and  the  hierarchies,  and  the  church  establish- 
ments, and  the  prescriptions,  and  the  thousand  other  hindrances 
and  restraints  of  the  Old  World.  We  have  in  our  favor  the  room 
and  the  wealth,  the  freedom  and  the  enterprise,  the  practical 
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wisdom  and  the  Faritan  piety  of  the  TSew  World.  Let  the 
professors  and  pious  students  toil  for  it,  and  the  trustees  watch 
for  it,  and  the  ministers  preach  for  it,  and  the  churches  give  for  it, 
and  all  pray  for  it,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  ours. 
The  heau-ideal  shall  be  real,  and  a  constellation  of  Christian 
colleges  shall  shine  on  these  Western  shores,  such  as  neyer 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  Eastern  continent. 
And  then  shall  be  fulfilled  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  poet- 
philosopher,  who  left  his  home  and  all  his  preferments  in  the 
British  Isles  to  found  a  college  in  the  New  World,  when  it  was 
almost  a  wilderness : 

**  Westward  the  oonrse  of  empire  takes  its  iraj ; 
The  four  iirat  acta  already  paat, 
A  fiftli  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  daj ; 
Time's  noblest  oiEBpring  is  the  last." 

8.  Colleges  are  charitable  institutions.  A  well-furnished  and 
well-manned  college  is  an  expensive  establishment — more  ex- 
pensive than  the  public  can  well  imagine.  It  should  have 
ample  and  beautiful  grounds,  and  tasteful  as  well  as  convenient 
buildings.  For  the  buildings  and  the  grounds  teach  when  the 
professors  are  silent,  and  mold  the  tastes  and  the  habits  of  the 
students  none  the  less  certainly  because  they  are  unconscious 
of  the  influence.  Such  lawns,  and  walks,  and  groves — such 
halls,  and  cloisters,  and  chapels,  as  those  of  Christ  Church  or 
Magdalen  College,  at  Oxford,  imbue  every  student  educated 
there  with  their  silent,  and  in  most  respects  healthful  iqAuence ; 
and  there  is  more  money  invested  iii  them  alone^  than  in  all  the 
colleges  of  America. 

But  grounds  are  only  the  foundation,  and  buildings  the  mere 
shell  of  a  college.  It  must  have  laboratories,  and  cabinets, 
and  museums,  and  libraries,  and  professorships,  and  scholar- 
ships, and  prizes — ^in  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  necessary  expenditures,  still  less  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  uaefuUy  expended,  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  prosperous  college. 

Poor  as  our  colleges  are,  if  they  were  to  charge  the  students 
such  a  per-centage  on  all  the  money  invested  in  them,  as 
would  make  it  a  good  pecuniary  investment,  the  tuition  would 
be  swelled  to  a  sum  so  enormous  as  quite  to  exceed  imagina- 
tioDy  and  to  close  their  doors  entirely  against  the  entrance  of 
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any  but  1:he  sons  of  the  most  wealthy.  In  fact,  the  charges 
for  tuition  where  they  are  highest,  are  less  than  half  the  bare 
cost  of  tuition  alone.  The  other  half  (and  it  is  very  much 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  cost)  is,  of  course,  a  gratuity  to 
the  students,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  benefited  by  it,  to  the  pub- 
lic. And  since  they  are  voluntary,  and  not  state  institutions, 
the  means  for  bestowing  this  gratuity  must  be  supplied  by 
some  form  of  private  or  public  charity. 

There  are  those  who  deem  this  an  unwise  and  unnatural  ar- 
rangement— who  maintain  that  education,  the  higher  educa- 
tion at  least,  like  the  trades  and  professions,  should  support 
itself.  But  education,  like  religion,  can  not  safely  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  It  does  not  follow  the  ordinary  laws  of 
trade.  The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  To  leave  it  to 
the  natural  course  of  events  were  to  starve  the  poor,  to  rob 
even  the  middle  classes  of  the  proper  nutriment  of  their  minds, 
and  to  deprive  the  country  and  the  church  of  their  ablest  ser- 
vants— the  world  of  its  richest  benefactors.  This  were  surely 
as  unpatriotic  and  anti-republican,  as  it  were  unphilanthropic 
and  unchristian. 

!N'o,  let  the  rich  man  give  his  thousands,  and  the  substantial 
yeoman  his  hundreds,  and  the  poor  widow  her  two  mites — ^let 
the  whole  community  and  the  whole  country,  and  especially 
the  whole  church,  send  in  their  offerings,  of  whatever  kind,  as 
they  did  in  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  and  as  they 
have  done  in  building  many  a  college  since,  from  precious 
jewels  and  rare  books  to  pewter  spoons  and  cheap  salt-cel- 
lars— let  them  send  them  all  in  to  the  colleges,  and  they  will 
transmute  them  into  food  for  hungry  minds  and  starving  hearts 
— they  will  transfigure  them  into  spiritual  riches  and  heavenly 
treasures — they  will  distribute  them,  not  only  among  all  classes 
in  our  own  land,  but  among  the  suffering  poor  in  Europe,  and 
the  hundreds  of  millions  in  Asia,  that  are  perishing  for  the 
bread  of  life.  Can  there  be  a  charity  more  divine  ?  It  is  a 
two-fold  charity — a  charity  first  in  the  community,  and  then  a 
higher  charity  in  the  college.  And  it  is  thrice  blessed — bless- 
ing the  community,  the  college,  and  the  world,  but  blessing 
most  of  all,  may  we  not  say,  the  original  donors,  inasmuch  as 
it  so  enhances  the  value  of  what  they  give,  and  ultimately 
sends  back  their  carnal  things  in  spiritual  form,  and  in  doable 
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measnres  into  their  own  bosom.    Of  such  charity  it  may  be 
said  with  emphasis : 

<<  Kind  wifihes  and  good  deeds,  thej  make  not  poor ! 
Xhej'U  home  again  fnll  laden  to  jour  door." 

4.  Colleges  are  partially  endowed  institutions,  and  partly 
sustained  by  fees  for  tuition.  This  is  certainly  the  universal 
practice.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  established  theory  of  Ameri- 
can colleges,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  true  theory. 
It  harmonizes  in  principle  with  the  plan  on  which  our  other 
educational  and  religious  institutions  are  supported,  not  to 
claim  that  it  stands  on  the  higher  ground  of  conformity  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  God. 

He  who  ordained  that  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  should 
live  by  the  gospel,  also  intended  that  all  who  sow  spiritual 
things  for  others  should  reap  of  their  temporal  things.  It  is  a 
great  law  of  mutual  dependence,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties,  and  it  can  not  be  violated  in  its  essential  princi- 
ple with  impunity. 

Then  there  is  that  other  great  law,  a  law  of  our  nature, 
which  imparts  to  the  voluntary  plan  a  vitality  that  never  can 
bo  breathed  into  state  establishments;  to  wit,  that  a  thing 
which  costs  us  nothing  is  worth  nothing;  or  to  state  the  law 
in  a  positive  form,  we  feel  a  lively  personal  interest  in  that,  and 
that  only,  in  which  we  have  personally  invested  something, 
whether  it  be  of  time,  or  toil,  or  money. 

It  is  for  these  two  reasons  that  comrrhon  schools  and  churches 
which  are  supported  wholly  by  funds,  die  or  drag  out  a  linger- 
ing existence,  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  life.  On 
the  same  principle,  it  is  not  good  that  colleges  should  be  so 
endowed  as  to  be  made  independent  of  the  students,  and  of 
the  intelligent  Christian  public,  by  and  for  whom  they  were 
established.  It  is  not  good  for  the  students,  because  they  will 
prize  higher,  and  improve  better,  opportunities  which  cost 
them  something.  It  is  not  good  for  the  public,  because  it 
tends  to  weaken  their  interest  in  the  higher  department's  of 
education ;  and  to  be  personally  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  sure  way  to  be  better  educated,  as  to  be  zealous  in 
the  support  of  religious  institutions  often  proves  the  highway 
to  personal  religion.  Neither  is  it  good  for  the  college,  be- 
cause it  presents  temptations  to  intellectual  sloth  and  scholas- 
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tic  Beclusion,  not  to  say  monastic  corruption,  which  human 
nature,  at  its  best  estate,  may  be  too  weak  to  withstand. 

On  the  other  hand,  colleges  should  not  be  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  fees  for  tuition,  nor  on  the  casual  contributions  of 
the  friends  of  learning  and  religion.  The  former  were  to  turn 
them  into  aristocratic  institutions,  to  which  the  poorer  classes 
could  have  no  access.  The  latter  were  to  deprive  them  of 
that  stability  and  permanence  which  is  essential  to  their  pros- 
perity and  usefulness.  Perpetual  streams  can  flow  only  from 
perpetual  fountains.  If  we  would  secure  a  perpetual  supply 
of  educated  men  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
we  must  provide  for  permanence  in  the  colleges. 

Our  colleges  are  not  in  any  very  immediate  danger  of  dying 
by  plethora.  ^'Died  by  starvation,"  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
verdict.  To  look  at  them,  no  one  would  suspect  college  oflSicerB 
generally  of  very  high  living.  We  doubt  not,  most  of  them 
would  live  longer,  as  would  also  our  ministers,  if  they  could 
live  better,  travel  more,  and  take  more  wholesome  recreation. 
But  this  is  not  their  complaint.  It  is  the  want  of  suitable  and 
sufficient  food  for  the  mind,  and  what  is  a  still  more  cruel  pri- 
vation, the  want  of  tools  wherewith  to  do  their  appropriate 
work. 

The  library  of  our  oldest  and  richest  university  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  professors.  It  can  not  keep 
up  with  the  current  issues  of  the  press  at  home  and  abroad, 
still  less  procure  the  standard  works  of  former  generations. 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  other  libraries  ?  All  the  college 
libraries  in  America  would  not  begin  to  make  a  Bodleian. 
The  Bodleian  library  often  receives  larger  additions  in  a  single 
year  than  the  library  at  Cambridge  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Fifty  thousand  academical  dissertations,  by  the  learned  men  of 
foreign  universities,  were  added  to  it  in  1826.  In  1841,  a 
single  donor  (Eev.  Dr.  Mason),  besides  a  large  collection 
of  Egyptian  papyri,  bequeathed  to  it  the  sum  of  £40,000 
($200,000),  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

A  like  deficiency  exists  also  in  scientific  cabinets,  museums 
of  antiquities,  galleries  of  art,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of 
education.  Here  is  room  for  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  be  expended  at  once  on  our  colleges,  without  in  the 
least  endangering  their  proper  dependence  on  the  public. 
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Let  the  salaries  of  the  ofiBcers  depend,  in  part,  on  the  tnitiou. 
It  may  apply  a  ufiefal  stimulns,  and  keep  alive  their  sympathy 
^7ith  the  living  world  around  them.  But  do  not  also  oblige 
them  to  go  without  food  for  the  mind,  or  to  work  without 
tools.  Fill  up  the  empty  shelves  of  the  libraries,  and  if,  as  is 
very  likely,  the  shelA)es  are  wanting,  provide  both  the  buildings 
and  the  books.  Build  and  furnish  museums,  where  our  noble 
youth  may  see  copies,  if  no  more,  of  those  antiquities  and 
works  of  art  which  now  can  be  seen,  only  by  foreign  travel, 
and  which  are  indispensable  as  illustrations  in  literature  and 
science.  Found  scholarships  for  the  support  and  prizes  for  the 
incitement  of  the  young,  and  fellowships  for  the  maintenance 
of  men  who  will  devote  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of 
learning.  A  hundred  Lawrences,  and  Willistons,  and  Astors 
might  rise  up  at  once,  and  pour  their  treasures  into  this  single 
channel,  and  still  there  would  be  room.  Less  affluent  friends 
of  learning  and  religion  may  also  combine  their  charities  in 
this  department,  and  be  sure  that  it  will  be  an  unmixed  good, 
blessing  themselves  and  the  colleges,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  render  a  priceless  service  to  their  country,  the  church, 
and  the  world. 

5.  American  colleges  are  at  once  conservative  and  progress- 
ive institutions — ^schools  of  ancient,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
modern  wisdom. 

Though  in  some  sense  the  successors  of  the  monasteries,  they 
are  only  so  far  secluded  from  the  world  as  to  afford  a  tranquil 
retreat  for  study  and  devotion.  !N'o  walls  of  brick  and  stone, 
or  of  social  and  legal  restrictions,  separate  here  between  the 
students  and  the  community.  The  commons  hall  and  table, 
which  still  exist  in  the  English  colleges,  are  generally  abolish- 
ed in  ours.  The  students  board,  for  the  most  part,  in  well-or- 
dered families,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  cloistered  life 
for  retirement,  as  well  as  for  association  with  each  other  and 
their  teachers,  they  enjoy  also  the  refining  and  purifying  in- 
fluence of  the  best  society. 

The  course  of  study,  though  based  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  ancient  wisdom,  is  built  up,  in  due  proportion,  of  modem 
literature  and  science.  The  first  two  years  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  the  Oreek  and  Latin  clas- 
fics,  partly  as  affording  the  best  discipline  for  the  mind,  and 
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partly  because  historically  and  essentially  they  lie  at  the  fonn- 
dation  of  all  modern  science  and  culture.  During  the  remain- 
ing two  years,  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  most  culti- 
vated nations  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  several  branches  of 
physical  and  metaphysical  science,  come  in  for  a  large  share 
of  attention,  in  such  manner  as  to  combine  the  most  valu- 
able results  of  modem  advancement  in  learning  with  a  varied 
and  wholesome  mental  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  so  far 
from  retrograding  in  those  studies  which  are  justly  denomina- 
ted classical,  and  which  must  always  form  the  basis  of  a  truly 
liberal  education — partly  by  higher  requirements  for  admission, 
and  partly  by  improved  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction — 
the  standard  of  dassicaZ  attainment  has  been  constantly  risingi 
while  the  curriculum  has  been  growing  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive. 

In  our  colleges,  ingenuous  youth  draw  inspiration  from  bards 
of  every  age ;  from  him  who  sung  the  war  of  Troy  to  his  equal 
in  fate  and  in  renown,  who  mourned  a  Paradise  Lost.  Here 
they  sit  at  the  feet  of  lawgivers  of  every  nation,  from  Moses 
and  Solon  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  Mayflower  and  the 
writers  of  the  Federalist.  Here  they  listen  to  the  orator  who 
"  fulmined  o'er  Greece ;"  here  also  to  the  kindred  eloquence 
of  the  expounder  of  the  American  Constitution.  Here  they 
converse  with  Socrates  and  Plato  ;  here  also  with  Locke  and 
8tuai*t.  Here  the  elements  of  Euclid  are  studied  with  the 
Mecanique  Celeste  of  Laplace ;  and  the  entities  of  Aristotle's^ 
Physics  with  the  realities  of  modem  physical  science.  Here 
history  teaches  by  example  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides,  and 
in  the  scarcely  less  classic  volumes  of  Prescott.  The  genius  of 
the  past  and  the  spirit  of  the  present  take  the  student  by  the 
hand  on  either  side,  and  conduct  him  in  the  path  of  wisdom, 
and  he  must  break  away  from  their  guidance  before  he  can 
stray  far  into  the  extreme  either  of  radicalism  or  ultra-conser- 
vatism. 

The  same  progressive  conservatism  characterizes  not  only 
the  entire  internal  regimen  of  our  colleges,  but  their  whole  in- 
fluence on  society.  As  in  education,  so  in  politics,  morals, 
and  religion,  their  motto — consciously  or  nnoonsciously  adopt- 
ed, and  more  or  less  perfectly  carried  out — their  motto,  as  mofit- 
ifested  in  their  general  tendency  and  influence,  is,  '^  Prove  all 
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things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ;"  a  motto  which,  more 
than  almost  any  other  prudential  ma2dm,  we,  as  a  people,  need 
to  have  stamped  on  our  private  and  our  public  affairs. 

6.  A  brief  statement  of  the  relation  in  which  colleges  stand 
to  other  schools  and  seminaries,  is  necessary  to  complete  our 
view,  and  will  also  show  still  further  their  indissoluble  con- 
nection with  all  our  individual  interests,  as  well  as  with  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  our  highest  educational  institu- 
tions. Standing  at  the  head  of  those  schools,  whose  object  is 
to  discipline  the  mind,  develop  the  faculties,  and  form  the 
habits,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  those  whose  province  it 
is  to  prepare  men,  when  thus  educated,  for  the  practice  of  the 
several  professions,  the  college  is  at  once  the  key-stone  of  our 
educational  system  and  the  corner-stone  of  our  professional 
seminaries.  It  furnishes  teachers  and  examiners,  guardians 
and  guides  for  academies,  high  schools,  and  common  schools, 
and  it  supplies  pupils  for  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  divin- 
ity. For  the  one  it  prepares  materials,  to  the  other  it  im- 
parts form  and  spirit ;  and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  it  gives 
character  to  both. 

It  teaches  the  teachers,  preaches  to  the  preachers,  and  leads 
the  leading  minds  of  the  community.  Thus,  indirectly,  the 
colleges  make  our  laws  and  administer  our  govemment-r- 
preach  in  our  pulpits  and  teach  in  our  schools — plead  in  our 
courts  of  justice  and  visit  us  in  our  sick-rooms — ^lecture  to  us  in 
our  halls,  and  speak  to  us  in  books  and  newspapers,  at  our  fire- 
sides. 

So  long  as  well-educated  men,  and  Christian  men — the  grad- 
uates of  Christian  colleges,  who  will  walk  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory, and  in  the  light  of  the  Bible — hold  the  reins  of  moral  and 
political  power,  the  republic  is  safe.  But  let  men  without 
either  discipline,  learning,  or  experience,  rash  experimenters, 
violent  partisans,  radical  reformers,  reckless  pilots — ^let  such 
men  be  placed  at  the  helm,  and  our  noble  ship  will  soon  be 
run  ashore  and  dashed  to  pieces. 

Again,  as  we  have  no  university  in  this  country  where  the 
whole  circle  of  knowledge  is  taught  as  it  is  in  the  European 
universities,  American  colleges  are  obliged  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.   This  is  done,  partly  by  introducing  the  modem  Ian- 
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gnages  and  the  modern  sciences  into  the  regular  college  course, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  done  in  the  purely  classical 
system  of  the  English  colleges,  and  partly  by  establishing  uni- 
versity courses  and  special  schools  of  science  and  philosophy. 
Thus,  without  forfeiting  their  character  as  educational  institu- 
tions, they  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  practical  wants  of 
the  people  in  this  practical  age.  They  have  thus  contributed, 
in  large  measure,  to  make  a  science  of  agriculture,  of  manu- 
factures, of  navigation,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Thus  our  col- 
leges stand  in  the  same  vital  connection  with  our  business  and 
our  material  interests  as  with  our  literature,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion. Their  influence  is  seen  in  every  harvest  that  is  gath- 
ered in  from  our  fields,  in  every  stock  of  goods  that  is  manu- 
factured in  our  shops  and  garnered  in  our  warehouses ;  in  every 
cargo  from  India  or  China  that  is  landed  on  our  shores ;  in  the 
steam-press  which  prints  the  daily  newspaper  in  the  city,  and 
the  steam-car  that  carries  it  to  its  readers  in  the  country ;  last, 
not  least,  in  the  almost  miraculous  achievements  of  that  won- 
der-working power  which  has  already  annihilated  distance, 
and  practically  almost  transmuted  the  baser  metals  into  gold, 
and  which  bids  fair  to  realize  at  once  the  alchymist's  dream 
of  a  universal  solvent,  and  the  Bevelator's  vision  of  a  new 
earth,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  sea.* 

Again,  American  colleges  are  obliged  to  supply  our  lack  of 
scientific  collections,  museums  of  antiquities,  and  galleries  of 
art.  "We  have,  in  this  country,  no  British  Museum  or  National 
Gallery,  no  Louvre  or  Jardin  des  Plantes,  or  Bibliotheque  Im- 
periale.  Our  botanical  gardens,  and  mineralogical  cabinets, 
and  zoological  museums,  so  far  as  we  have  them,  are  connect- 
ed with  our  colleges.  The  most  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  best  of  our  libraries  and  antiquarian  halls  are  also  in  our 
colleges.  They  answer  there  a  two-fold  purpose.  While  they 
are  invaluabh  auxiliaries  in  the  education  of  the  students, 
they  also  educate  the  masses.  What  intelligent  farmer,  or 
farmer's  wife  and  daughter,  in  Berkshire  County,  but  has  been 
instructed  and  refined  by  a  visit  to  the  botanical  garden  at 
Williamstown  t  How  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Hamp- 
Bhire  but  have,  some  time  or  other,  read  the  history  of  the 

^  Professor  Morse  made  Us  experiments  on  the  magnetio  telegraph  in  the  New 
Yoik  ITniTersity. 
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pre-Adamite  earth  in  the  Zoological  cabinet  at  Amherst,  and 
in  imagination  visited  other  worlds  with  the  aerolites  in  the 
mineralogical  museum  ?  What  literary  man  in  all  Massachu- 
setts has  not  been,  more  or  less,  enriched  by  the  treasures  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  College  I  And  if  such  be  the  interest 
which  the  people  now  feel  in  our  colleges,  such  the  benefits 
which  they  derive  from  personal  visits  to  them  while  they  are 
in  their  infancy,  with  what  three-fold  and  four-fold  pleasure 
and  profit  will  our  whole  intelligent  population  go  on  pilgrim- 
age to  these  American  Cambridges  and  Oxfords,  these  Kepub- 
lican  Louvres  and  Bibliotheques,  these  Protestant  Vaticans 
and  Capitols,  these  Christian  Meccas  of  the  mind,  when  ven- 
erable with  age,  rich  in  all  the  treasures  of  learning  and  art, 
and  sacred  in  all  the  associations  of  cultivated  and  sanctified 
intellect,  they  shall  become  worthy  of  the  great  and  free  peo- 
ple by  whose  own  hands  they  were  established  ! 

This  suggests  a  topic  too  large  to  be  brought  in  at  the 
close  of  a  long  article.  We  had  thought  of  making  it  the  sub- 
ject of  our  whole  discussion.  It  might  have  been  better,  per- 
haps, if  we  had.  We  should  then  have  given  fewer  thoughts ; 
but  we  should  have  demanded  less  time  and  patience.  We 
refer  to  the  indirect  teaching — the  incidental  influence  of  col- 
leges. The  readers  of  this  Journal  will  remember  an  admir- 
able address  delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  the  noble  college 
in  a  neighboring  city  by  a  professor  in  the  venerable  Univer- 
sity of  a  sister  State,  and  entitled  "Unconscious  Tuition."* 
Not  the  professor  only,  but  the  college,  is  the  unconscious 
teacher  of  untold  multitudes.  What  reflections  have  been 
awakened  in  many  an  uneducated  mind  by  a  casual  visit  to 
college  walls — ^what  thoughts  and  aspirations  stirred  by  the 
distant  sight  of  a  college,  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  whose 
light  can  not  be  hid  !  Every  educated  man  is,  directly  or  in- 
directly, an  educator  of  the  masses,  especially  of  his  neighbors 
and  associates,  whether  in  private  or  public  life.  Those  self- 
taught  men,  of  whom  so  much  is  said  in  our  day,  are,  in  fact, 
taught  by  the  schools,  though  at  second-hand.  The  books  in 
which  the  Learned  Blacksmith  studied  so  many  languages  were 
the  product  of  the  universities. 

*  See  Professor  Hantington*B  article  on  '<  Unconscious  Tuition"  in  this  JouBif  AXi 
AND  Review  for  January,  1856.    Vol.  L,  page  181. 
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Franklin  owed  much  of  his  science  and  hia  cultivated  taste 
to  the  college-taught  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston,  and  brought  up  among  the  graduates  of 
old  Cambridge.  Emmanuel  College  in  Cambridge  was  the 
nursery  of  the  Puritans.  It  was  founded  in  1585  by  Sir  "Wal- 
ter Mildmay.  "  Coming  to  court,"  says  Fuller,  "  after  he  had 
founded  his  college,  the  Queen,  Elizabeth,  told  him  :  ^  Sir  Wal- 
ter, I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  foundation  V  *  No,' 
saith  he,  ^  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary 
to  your  established  laws.  But  I  have  set  an  acorn,  which, 
when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the 
fruit  thereof.' "  We  know,  in  part  at  least,  what  has  been  the 
fruit  thereof.  The  magistrates  and  ministers,  the  political  and 
spiritual  guides  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  were  educated  on  that 
Puritan  foundation;  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  de- 
scendants have  been  the  educators  of  the  New  World. 

Shakspeare  inbreathed  the  spirit  of  the  classics  from  the 
very  atmosphere  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court,  which  was  sat- 
urated with  it ;  and  he  reproduced  the  old  Romans  in  his  Cor- 
iolanus  and  Julius  Ccesar  with  no  less  truth  than  he  represent- 
ed the  English  in  his  Henry  V.  and  Richard  HI. 

Henry  Clay  was  disciplined  and  polished  by  habitual  asso- 
ciation  with  the  best  educated  men  of  the  Republic  in  its  best 
days,  when  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  and  Tale,  of  Dartmouth 
and  Nassau  Hall,  of  Columbia  College  in  N.  Y.  and  William 
and  Mary's  College  in  Ya.,  were  its  leading  statesmen. 

The  knowledge  which  is  now  abroad  among  the  people  was 
born  in  the  cloister.  The  children  of  our  laboring  classes 
understand  more  or  less  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  they 
are  not  aware  that  they  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  to 
a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge  University,  who 
"  solved  the  problem  of  the  universe  in  a  tower  over  the  gate- 
way of  Trinity  College."  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London  is  not 
only  the  monument  of  its  architect  (Sir  Christopher  Wren), 
but  the  world's  teacher  of  that  style  of  architecture,  which  he 
originated  while  he  was  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford. 

The  heresy  which  Galileo  was  compelled  to  retract  is  taught 
in  our  common  schools  as  the  alphabet  of  astronomical  science ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  Geology,  which  now  startle  the  learned 
by  their  boldness,  and  horrify  some  of  the  clergy  with  their 
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heretical  tendencies,  \rill  ere  long  be  familiar  to  the  multitude 
as  household  words.  The  fountain  gushes  from  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  but  the  stream  flows  by  the  dwellings  of  men ;  they 
walk  by  its  banks  and  drink  of  its  salutary  waters ;  it  fertil- 
izes their  fields,  it  disdains  not  to  turn  their  mills ;  it  bears 
health  to  the  city  and  beauty  to  the  country ;  none  of  all  the 
dwellers  in  the  valley  but  reap  more  or  less  of  its  benefits,  and 
even  those  who  have  pitched  their  tents  upon  the  hillsides  too 
high  to  share  its  direct  uses,  if  any  such  there  are,  enjoy  the 
goodly  prospect. 

^or  is  the  propagation  of  moral  and  religious  influences 
from  these  consecrated  heights  less  certain  and  wide-spread. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Beformation  first  make  their  appearance 
in  the  universities ;  and  in  a  single  generation  the  light  shines 
in  the  remotest  corners  of  Europe.  A  few  students  at  Oxford 
renounce  the  world  and  enter  upon  a  holier  life ;  and  not  only 
a  new  sect  springs  into  existence,  and  soon  pervades  the  masses 
in  England  and  America  with  its  influence,  but  new  life  spreads 
through  the  Establishment  and  all  the  old  ecclesiastical  organ- 
izations. Three  or  four  members  of  Williams  College,  after 
prayerfully  considering  their  duty  to  the  heathen,  devote  them- 
selves to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands ;  and  the 
goodly  tree  of  American  Missions  springs  up,  refreshing  by  its 
shade  the  churches  at  home,  attracting  the  admiring  gaze  of 
Protestant  Christendom  by  its  fair  proportions,  and  sending 
forth  its  fruits  and  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Those 
numerous  revivals  of  religion  which  have  been  enjoyed  at 
Amherst  College  have  been  felt  around  the  globe.  The  last 
entry  in  the  journal  of  the  martyr  of  Sumatra,  Henry  Lyman, 
is  of  a  season  of  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
American  colleges,  as  the  nurseries  of  American  Missions; 
and  especially  on  that  college  where,  during  a  powerful  re- 
vival in  his  senior  year,  he  consecrated  himself  at  once  to  the 
life  of  a  Christian  and  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  among  the 
heathen.  A  simultaneous  revival  in  all  our  colleges,  such  as 
has  been  experienced  in  some  of  them,  would  send  forth  labor- 
ers enough  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  world.  Intellectual  and 
moral  influence  flows  down^  like  water,  through  all  the  gra- 
dations of  society.  It  may  be  more  or  less  checked  by  natu- 
ral or  artiflcial  obstacles,  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  can  not  fail 
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to  find  the  lowest  level.  In  a  land  of  free  schools,  free  churches, 
and  a  free  press,  it  flows  through  open  channels  to  everj  part 
of  the  community,  as  the  blood  is  sent  from  the  heart  to  every 
vein  and  vesicle  of  the  body. 

Scarcely  any  thing  in  America  is  more  distinctively  Amer- 
ican than  the  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  common 
people.  The  people  have  made  the  colleges  what  they  are, 
and  the  colleges  have,  in  no  small  measure,  made  the  people 
what  they  are.  All  classes  have  contributed  to  the  establish, 
ment  and  the  support  of  colleges,  and  all  classes  have  reaped 
the  benefit.  This  is  especially  true  in  New  England.  And  it 
will  be  true,  wherever  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England 
go — ^wherever  a  similar  influence  prevails.  It  is  the  duty  and 
the  privilege — it  is  the  mission — of  New  England  to  extend 
the  same  characteristic  over  our  whole  country — to  aid  our 
"Western  brethren  especially  in  founding  and  improving  their 
colleges,  as  we  received  aid  in  laying  the  foundations  of  ours. 

"We  might  send  them  educated  men  from  the  East,  though 
the  supply  would  not  be  likely  to  equal  the  necessity,  nor  to 
be  the  best  adapted  to  the  market.  We  might  take  their  sons, 
and  educate  them  in  our  own  colleges,  though  comparatively 
few  would,  in  fact,  thus  seek  an  education.  But  they  want 
the  colleges  themselves,  and  that  not  merely  for  the  education 
of  their  sons,  but  for  their  reflex  influence.  They  want  the 
colleges  themselves  in  their  midst,  that  they  may  see  them  in 
the  distance  and  be  stirred  to  generous  aspirations  ;  that  they 
may  visit  the  libraries,  cabinets,  and  museums,  and  be  in- 
structed in  the  works  of  men  and  the  works  of  God  ;  that  they 
may  see  and  hear  and  associate  with  the  teachers  and  other 
educated  and  educating  men  that  are  gathered  there ;  that 
they  may  go  up  to  those  delightful  literary  festivals,  the  an- 
nual commencements,  where  not  only  the  graduating  class 
exhibit  the  results  of  their  discipline,  and  the  alumni  of  former 
classes  enjoy  the  reunion  of  brothers  in  the  halls  of  Alma 
Mater,  but  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  uneducated  multitude 
together  hang  on  the  lips  of  the  ripest  scholars  and  the  ablest 
orators  in  the  land.  They  need  the  colleges  in  their  midst, 
most  of  all,  I  had  almost  said,  that  they  may  foster  them  by 
their  charities  and  sympathies  and  prayers,  and  by  fostering 
them  and  sympathizing  with  them,  be  lifted  up  into  their  at- 
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mosphere  of  Christian  light  and  loye.  In  shorty  the  new  States 
want  colleges  in  their  midst  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  old 
States  do,  as  a  conservatire  power  in  politics,  as  a  safeguard 
of  religion,  as  a  vital  element  in  society,  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  true  American  system. 

And  as  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  is  needed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  colleges  in  the  new  States,  so  is  it  required  in 
\he  perfection  of  the  system  in  the  old  States.  Long  as  the 
catalogues  of  our  colleges  are,  and  boastful  of  their  educational 
advantages,  a  catalogue  of  their  wants  would  be  far  longer  and 
more  truthful.  There  is  an  imperative  demand  for  more  ex- 
ternal beauty  as  well  as  more  internal  resources — for  more  to 
minister  to  health  of  body  and  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  as 
well  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the 
heart — for  more  completeness  in  the  whole  system,  as  well  as 
a  higher  standard  in  the  several  departments  that,  with  a  pure 
heart  and  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  our  young  men  may 
be  prepared  to  serve  God  in  their  generation.  Many  a  single 
tower  or  gateway  at  Oxford  has  had  more  money,  more  taste, 
and  more  of  a  sort  of  pious  zeal  expended  on  it,  than  a  whole 
college  in  America.  Oxford  was  the  work  of  hierarchy,  of 
aristocracy,  of  royalty.  Let  all  classes  of  the  American  people 
combine  their  wealth,  their  wisdom,  and  their  piety — let  a 
purer  zeal,  and  a  truer  taste,  and  a  wiser  expenditure  of  money 
be  brought  to  bear  on  our  colleges,  and  a  better  Oxford  shall 
be  a  center  of  stronger  attraction,  a  brighter  focus  of  learning 
and  religion,  in  every  State  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

An  ancient  philosopher  was  once  asked  why  he  visited  the 
courts  of  kings,  as  if  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philoso- 
pher to  be  thus  dependent.  "  To  give  what  I  have,  and  to 
get  what  I  have  not,"  was  his  answer,  thus  implying  that  the 
wisdom  which  he  imparted  was  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  money  which  he  received.  Even  so  the  Western  College 
Society,  and  the  institutions  which  it  represents,  appear  be- 
fore the  sovereign  people — the  Christian  people  especially  of 
our  land.  They  ask  for  what  they  have  not ;  but  we  confi- 
dently aver,  that  what  they  have,  and  what  they  give,  is  more 
than  an  equivalent.  They  acknowledge  and  rejoice  in  the 
more  than  princely  wealth  and  power  and  liberality  of  their 
benefactors ;  but  they  promise  to  bestow  upon  them  in  return 
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those  treasures  of  wisdom  and  heavenly  influence  of  which 
God  has  made  them  the  depositories.  Florence  gave  the  lie 
to  the  prejudice,  that  republics  can  not  cherish  the  fine  arts. 
Be  it  the  glory  of  our  land  to  show  how  a  free  Christian  people 
can  cherish  a  well-adjusted  Ohristian  system  of  popular  and 
aollegiate  education  1 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

CONKECTED  WITH  THB  FOUBTBENTH  ANNIYEBSARY  OF  THE 
1300JBTT  VOE  THE  PBOMOTION  OF  C(MiIiE6IATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT   THB  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  Lecture  Boom  of  th^ 
14th  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  October,  1857,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Present  during  the  meeting,  Hon.  J.  C.  Homblower,  Presi* 
dent ;  Rev.  Drs.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  T,  H.  Skinner,  A.  PeterSi 
Ll  Baoon,  J.  K  Linsiey,  J.  F.  Steams,  A.  D.  Smiti,  R.  W* 
Clark,  R.  Palmer,  and  J.  P.  Thompson ;  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  Q-. 
Ludlow^  and  J.  P.  TutUe;  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley  j  and  William 
Ropes  and  Henry  White,  Esqrs. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pal- 
mer, who  was  also  appointed  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  Consulting  Committee  were  read  and  approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report,  as  drawn  up  for  the 
eonsideratioQ  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  the  Correspond- 
fng  Secretary.  The  Treasurer's  Report,  accompanied  with 
the  certificate  of  the  Auditor,  was  ako  presented,  and  refer- 
red to  a  Committee  for  general  examination. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
Iowa,  Yellow  Spring,  and  Webster  Colleges,  was  submitted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Steams,  and  embodied  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able information*  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fatten  (then  in 
Europe),  the  other  member  of  the  Committee,  was  also  read, 
'  ikoting  that  there  was  an  entire  agreement  between  them  as  ta 
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the  facts  to  be  reported,  and  giving  his  views  in  respeot  to  the 
true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  meet  the  following  morning 
at  nine  o'clock. 

Public  services  were  held  in  the  evening  in  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Presbyterian  Church.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Clark,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  Gr.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  the  regularly  appointed 
preacher,  having  been  unable  to  perform  the  service,  Prof. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  consented 
to  repeat  his  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  last 
May  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  following  Abstract  will  ex- 
hibit its  scope  and  spirit: — 

^  The  Church,  the  State,  and  the  School,  are  the  three  permanent  inters 

ests  of  human  eooiety — corresponding  to  man's  eternal  welfare,  his  tem- 
poral well-being,  and  his  training  for  time  and  eternity.  Edocation,  in  its 
widest  scope,  is  the  process  by  wliicli  the  soccessive  generations  are  trained 
in,  and  by,  and  for  the  State  and  the  Church.  Its  fanction  is  like  that  of 
the  sap  in  the  tcee.  Eaoii  Iiistorio  nation  must  have  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  position  and  exigencies.  The  general  thenie  of  tlie 
address,  viz. :  the  education  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  was  considered 
under  the  heads — What  is  Education  ?  What  is  the  teadiing  of  biatory  M 
to  Education?    What  is  the  Education  which  our  country  needs? 

Man  alone  can  be  educated;  hence  man  alone  has  the  instinct  of 
immortality.  The  possibility  of  education  is  given  in  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  natnre ;  its  nececssity  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  race  exists  as' 
a  series  of  generations.  Each  mature  generation  is  to  train  its  children  to 
be  its  successors  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life  and  destiny ;  this  is  the 
debt  which  it  owes  to  posterity. 

The  scope  of  education  is  wide.  It  is  carried  on  by. the  family,  bv 
society,  by  the  press.  The  State  must  educate  all,  unless  it  is  to  succumb 
to  some  other  influence.  The  Church  must  educate  if  the  Church  is  ta 
abide  and  thrive. 

What  marvels  are  wrought  by  education  maybe  seen  in  the  comparison 
of  the  helpless^  infant  with  the  perfected  scholar,  statesman,  artist,  and 
Christian :  tl^e  rude.Sacfe  of  Bokhara  with  the  modern  Saxon ;  the  vagrant 
in  our  streets  with  the  intelligent  classes  in  our  public  schools. 

Thus  Education  is  both  a  transmitting  and  a  transf&rming  agency.  It 
tranforms  through  that  which  it  transmits.  Its  moral  and  spiritual  aim 
and  ends  are  consequently  the  chief  points  of  view  in  estimating  the  value 
of  any  theory  of  Education.  That  education  is  a  discipline  of  the  powers, 
and  that  every  man  mnst  be  self-educated,  no  one  contests.  But  the  vital 
question  still  remains :  By  what  and  for  what  is  man  to  be  educated  ? 

As  is  a  man's  theory  about  human  natnre  and  destiny,  so  must  be  his 
theory  of  Education.  A  materialist  will  wish  to  exclude  all  sul^jects  that 
look  beyond  material  and  present.  The  Pantheist  would  have  all  educa* 
tlon  conducted  according  to  his  system  of  philosophy.  Many  of  the  objeo- 
tlons  to  our  collegiate  system  are  based  on  the  faot^'that  our  oolieges  hate 
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geoArelly  been  on  the  side  of  ChrifttianUy.    The  central  question  about 
colleges  is  simply  this :  Shall  our  highest  institutions  transmit  the  highest 
onknre  of  the  past,  and  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Christian  faith) 

Education  with  us  must  be  universal :  this  springs  from  our  very  char- 
acter as  a  republic  with  universal  suffrage.  It  cannot  be  borrowed  from 
ftny  past  moaels;  no  system  that  has  hitherto  existed  can  be  matched  with 
onr  needs.  Thongh  our  system  is  less  definitely  wrought  out  than  that  of 
many  other  countries,  yet  nowhere  is  the  spontaneous  impulse  to  general 
culture  so  widely  diffused.  In  the  lai<t  fifteen  years  we  have  added  thre^ 
colleges  a  year  toourlist — now  we  have  1*4,  while  in  1800  we  had  only  26; 
we  have  46  Theological  schools — in  1800  we  had  none.  "We  have  nut  the 
critical  learning  of  older  institutions,  but  we  have  a  more  diffused  educa- 
tion. The  system  is  immature,  but  it  is  the  immaturity  of  a  giant.  Our 
progress  must  be  on  our  present  basis,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  people 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  men  per  day,  and  100  miles  a  year,  planting 
towns  in  the  wilderness.  If  we  as  a  people  are  to  carry  on  civilization 
and  Christianity  another  stadium  in  its  onward  course,  then  must  we  have 
institutions  commensurate  with  our  unfolding  destiny. 

This  is  the  voice  of  history  to  us.  Every  great  nation  and  era  lias  had 
its  own  system  of  culture,  which  has  given  to  it  its  influence.  Thus  it 
was  with  Greece ;  thus  with  Rome.  Four  times  has  Christianity  been  in 
the  struggle  of  life  and  death,  and  four  times  has  it  been  carried  through, 
noder  God,  in  part  by  means  of  systems  of  instruction  adapted  to  its  need. 
All  of  onr  early  colleges  were  for  Christ  and  his  Church. 

Tlie  question  with  us  is  this :  How  can  we,  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
education  given  by  the  State,  superadd  the  highest  Christian  culture  in  the 
best  institutions  ?  This  must  be  done  chiefly  through  the  benevolence  of 
onr  churches. 

Hence  the  need  of  a  liberal  patronage  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
i}f  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Pro£  Smith, 
for  his  Address,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

Wednesday  morning,  9  oVlock. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment.  Prayer  was 
oflfered  by  the  Bev.  H.  G.  Ludlow. 

Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discoursej 
and  the  Eev.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  his 
alternate. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Eeport  was  finished. 

The  Report  of  Dra.  Stearns  and  Patton  was  then  taken  up, 
and  the  Committee  thanked  for  their  faithful  services.  The 
various  questions  involved  in  this  Report  were  discussed  by 
different  members  of  the  Board  for  several  hours,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  preamble  and  resolution  offered  by  the  Hon.  8.  H, 

Walley,  were  adopted,  viz. : — 

Whereas,  the  Direotora  of  this  Society  feel  deeply  impressed  with  i)i« 
idea  that  the  frnds  contribated  to  its  objects  are  to  be  sacredly  applied  ia 
the  most  jodicioas  and  discrimiuating  manner,  to  nphold  deserving  and 
necessitous  institutions,  which  may  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Society,  there- 
ft)re, 

Besohed^  That  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in  reference  to 
the  two  Colleges  in  Iowa,  whose  claims  have  been  laid  before  this  Board, 
it  is  inexpedient  to  make  appropriations  at  the  present  meeting  to  either 
Iowa  College  or  Yellow  Spring  Colle<re ;  bnt  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  report  at  a  meeting  of  this  Board  to  be  he'd  at  their  call  within  three 
months,  upon  the  respective  claims  of  these  two  colleges  for  the  aid  of  this 
Board, 

The  Eev.  Drs.  A.  D.  Smith,  L.  Bacon,  and  J.  F.  Stearns, 

were  appointed  this  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  6  P.  M. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment.  Rev.  Dr.  Good- ' 
ricb  in  the  chair;  and  Eev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Society, 
and  of  securing  an  act  of  incorporation,  was  submitted  by 
Henry  White,  Esq.  The  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  advantages  of  the  present  name  bo  far  outweighed  all  its 
disadvantages,  that  any  change  was  inexpedient,  and  they 
could  not  recommend  an  application  for  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration at  the  present  time.  The  Report  was  adopted. 
>^.  The  publication  of  the  Western  College  Intelligencer  was 

referred  to  the  Consulting  Committee.    '         ~ 

The  case  of  Webster  College  was  referred  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee, who  are  to  report  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
be  held  within  three  months.  This  Committee  were  also  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  schedule  of  appropriations  to  be  submit- 
ted at  the  same  meeting. 

The  consideration  of  the  Annual  Report  was  finished,  and 
the  Report  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Society. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  account, 
reported  recommending  its  approval.  The  Report  was  adopt- 
ed.   A  statement  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kenmore  in 
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reference  to  Caxbondale  Collie  in  Southern  IHinoifi.     The 
Board  then  adjourned  to  attend  the 

ANNIVERSART  EXEBCIS^S, 

These  were  held  in  the  Fourteenth  St.  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  An 
abstract  of  the  Annual  Report,  embracing  that  of  the  Treas- 
urer, was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Poor,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  and  remarked  that — 

He  was  but  advocating  the  renewed  espoosal  of  a  canse  already  in- 
trenched in  our  deepest  convictions,  and  which  starting  in  a  special  ex- 
igency, had  grown  up,  and  now  stood  equal  among  the  foremost  of  the 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  in  its  claims  upon  public  attention  and 
support. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Society  proceeded  were  simple  and  self- 
evident: — 1.  That  Christianity  is  the  only  safe  and  healthful  educational 
power  in  the  world.  It  is  pure,  absolute  truth— trffth  in  its  most  broad 
and  comprehensive  sense — bence  capable  of  embracing,  sanctifying,  and 
rendering  subservient  to  the  best  uses  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  human 
study.  The  establishment  and  support  of  such  institutions  as  the  Society 
aided,  was  therefore  the  appropriate  work  of  tbe  Church.  2.  The  object 
of  the  Society  was  one  of  prudence.  Colleges  are  a  shaping  power  in  so- 
ciety. In  tliem  are  reared  those  who  are  to  wield  the  destinies  of  the 
country,  and  they  give  caste  to  the  popular  literature  and  science,  making 
it  potent  for  weal  or  woe.  They  cannot  occupy  a  neutral  ground  between 
good  and  ill.  If  they  are  not  for  God  they  must  be  against  him.  This 
point  was  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  histories  of  the  universities  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  8.  The  Society  aims  at  producing 
through  thes^e  institutions  a  svffident  and  efficient  ministry.  It  therefore 
claims  to  be  doing  most  iinportant  work  for  tbe  Church.  "Without  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries  scattered  all  over  our  land,  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
an  adequate  And  suitable  supply  for  those  churches  into  which  all  Chris- 
tian communities  immediately  crystallize,  wherever  they  spread  ;  colleges 
are  feeders  to  these  churches,  ana  must  accompany  them  as  they  spread 
in  numbers,' suflScient  to  meet  their  wants.  But  to  plant  such  institutions 
of  learning,  and  get  them  into  working  order,  required  an  amount  of 
means  which  new  communities  could  not  afford.  There  existed  therefore 
the  same  necessity  for  this  Society  as  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Dr.  Poor  maintained  that  these  principles  and  aims  could  not  be  en- 
forced too  frequently  or  too  forcibly,  and  that  it  was  for  the  want  of  a  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  them  that  the  claims  of  this  Society,  as  w^as  to  be 
feared,  did  not  touch  the  conscience  of  the  Church  so  pungently,  as  do 
those  of  other  evangelical  associations. 

He  believed  that  the  Society  had  adopted  the  true  theory  of  evangeli- 
zation. It  assumed  the  work  of  founding  and  suppr)rting  colleges,  not 
with  the  simple  and  partial  mm  of  furnishing  a  fbll  supply  for  the  minis- 
try, but  with  the  broader  one  of  providing  ^1  the  means  needful  for  el&* 
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vating  and  sanotifying  learning  of  every  kind ;  making  all  thorongfa 
education  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Dr.  Poor  concluded  by  an  earnest  and  forcible  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  also  addressed  the  audience. 
His  subject  was  the  relative  position  and  influence  of  the  institution  of 
civil  government,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  College.  He  began  by  divid- 
ing tlie  various  benevolent  societies,  now  in  operation,  into  two  classes,  as 
those  which  organize^  and  those  which  organiu  nothing.  The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West  be- 
longs to  the  first  class.  Its  work  is  to  organize  permanent  influences  in 
the  shape  of  permanent  institutions.  Notliingis  thoroughly  done  for  ihe 
welfare  of  the  country  where  nothing  is  permanently  organize<l — where 
no  deep  foundations  are  laid  to  be  built  upon  in  the  future — where  no 
seed  is  sown  to  reproduce  itself,  and  to  be  itself  Uie  seed  of  other 
harvests. 

The  aspect  of  society  in  the  oldest  and  most  perfected  portions  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  New  England  States,  discovers  three  institutions  whose 
coinbined  influences  make  the  life  of  their  civilization.  The  first  is  the 
civil  government,  or  republican  and  democratic  freedom.  This  is  the  first 
great  American  institution.  It  is  popular  freedom  shaped  into  the  form 
of  constitutions,  and  perpetually  acting  upon  the  people ;  not  only  for 
their  restraintL  which  is  the  aim  of  despotic  governments,  but  also  for  their 
incitement,  wnich  is^he  aim  only  of  free  institutions.  The  second  is  the 
Cburch,  an  Institution  which,  though  it  perhaps  influences  and  is  influ- 
enced by  the  State,  is  nevertheless  independent  of  it.  The  influence  of 
the  Church,  with  its  Christian  Sabbath,  and  with  its  ministration,  the 
word  of  God,  is  inestimable.  The  Uiird  institution  is  that  of  the  College— 
the  spontaneously  erected  system  of  institutions  by  which  the  highest  in- 
tellectual culture  of  the  people  is  secured.  The  College  is  related  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Church,  but,  like  each  of  these  of  each  other,  is  inde- 
pendent of  both.  These  three  great  institutions  act  upon  the  entire  mass 
of  society — ^their  influence  is  felt  everywhere  and  every  day. 

The  influence  of  a  college  is  not  to  be  estimated  simply  by  its  influence 
npon  a  certain  number  of  students  who  graduate  from  it.  Their  influence 
upon  the  world  after  they  have  left,  its  walls,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  classes  in  Ilarvard  and  Yale  are  not  the  only  men  whose  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  is  moulded  by  the  influence  of  these  insti- 
tutions. At  the  last  commencement  at  Yale,  in  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni, 
a  distinguished  Senator  from  one  of  the  "Western  States  who  happened  to 
be  there,  claimed  to  belong  to  Yale  College,  although  he  had  never  bceji 
till  then  inside  its  walls.  But,  he  said,  that  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  graduated  there,  and  that  in  that  sense  it  was  his  Alma  Mater.  What 
there  was  in  that  man^s  intellectual  and  moral  development,  and  so  in  his 
capacity  for  usefulness  to  serve  his  country,  was  in  no  small  measure 
owing  to  that  institution  of  learning.  Even  the  minister  of  his  native 
town,  and  the  teacher  of  the  academy  to  which  he  went  in  his  youth, 
were  graduates  of  the  same  Old  Yale.  A,college  influences  tlie  whole 
community. 

In  reference  to  colleges  for  the  West,  the  speajser  said  that  since  he 
could  remember,  there  had  never  been  any  lack  of  them  in  number,  or 
rather  in  the  number  of  institutions  which  were  calhd  colleges.  There 
are  now  more  colleges  in  any  one  Western  Slate  than  in  any  two  Eastern 
States.  The  trouble  has  always  been,  not  that  there  were  not  enough,  but 
that  there  were  too  many.    They  have  been  almost  as  numerous  as  those 
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Western  banks,  which  so  by  the  unconth  bat  well-known  names  of  ^  Wild 
Cat  ^'  and  **  Red  Dog/*  The  ^ort  has  been  not  to  ioorease  the  number 
of  these  institutions,  bat  to  improve  their  char  no  er,  and  to  render  them 
sources  of  moral  and  intellectaal  influence  upon  the  oommonity.  Not  a 
few  have  been  thus  elevated.  They  have  been  assisted  by  the  Society ; 
bat  their  permanent  endowments  have  been  chiefly  secnred  in  their  own 
immediate  field  of  usefulness ;  and  Uie  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
every  prominent  seat  of  learning  in  the  West  will  be  in  a  condition  of  vig- 
orous self-snpport.  There  will  always  be  feeble  churches,  for  the  reason 
that  "  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  yon,"  but  there  would  not  always  be 
poor  colleges.  A  college,  to  be  useful,  must  be  strong ;  and  to  be  strong. 
It  must  be  assisted  until  it  is  able  to  do  without  assistance.  Every  encour- 
agement sliould  be  given  to  efforts  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  well- 
devised  institutions  of  learning  in  which  Ohrbtianity  shall  be  honored, 
and  through  wliich  it  shall  more  effectually  blend  itself  with  the  literature, 
the  law,  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  eloquence,  and  all  the  forms  of 
thought  of  a  free  and  Christian  people. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  an  abstract  of  which  had  been  read, 
was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

Afber  the  exercises  were  concluded,  the  Society  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen : — 

FKESmSKT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HORNBLO  WER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

viOB-PRSsrossra. 

Rev.  N.  S.  8.  BEM AN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  T. 
Rev.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
'      Rev.  RAY  PALMER,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 
Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbory,  Mass. 
Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  A.  PETERS,  D.D.,  "  " 

HENRY  C.  BO  WEN,  Esq.,  "  " 

Rev.  J.  H.  LINSLEY,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn, 
Rev.  J.  P.  CLEVELAND,  D.D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Rev.  J.  LEAVITT,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rev.  H.  G.  LUDLOW,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  ELDRIDGE,  D.D.,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

DIBI0TOB8, 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  PhiUidelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.D.,  PhUadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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M.  O.  HAL8TED,  K^q.,  Orangr©,  N.  J. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  ASA  D,  SMITH,  D.  D., 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BaOON,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  E«q.,  "  " 

Rev.  HORACE  HUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  A.  0.  BARSTOW,  Providence,  R.  L 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  £«].,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  R.  W.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.D.  Weetfield,  Mass. 

lOHABOD  WASHBURN,  Esq.,  Worcester,  Mas®. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  iOWNE,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rev.  R.  8.  STORKS,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  HOGARTH,  " 

FISHER  HOWE,  Esq.,  "  « 

Rev.  J.  F.  TUTTLE.  Rockawav,  N.  J. 

Rev  JOHN  CROW  ELL,  Orange,  N.  J. 

ANSON  G.  PHELPS,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

OOBRK8POMDINO  8K0RSTABT. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 

TRRASURER. 

B.  C.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

BKCOBDING  8ECRETABT. 

Rev.  JOHN  SPAULDING,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
October,  1858,  at  such  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Con- 
sulting Committee.* 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  met,  and  appointed  Rev.  Drs. 
Peters,  Stearns,  and  Thompson,  M.  0.  Halsted  and  B.  G.  Web- 
ster, Esqrs.,  the  Consulting  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  M.  0.  Halsted,  Auditor. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
October,  1858. 

♦  Note. — At  a  ineetinj?  of  the  Coustilting  Committee  held  November 
17,  1J^57,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  "Westfield,  Mass.,  inviting  the  Society 
to  hold  its  next  Annivereary  in  his  chnrch.  The  Committee  decided  to 
accept  of  Ills  invitation. — Secretary, 
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"  Thsre  is  DO  one  thing  of  greater  concernment  to  these 
chnrches,"  said  Increase  Mather,  '4n  present  and  after  timeSi 
than  the  jprosperitv  of  that  Society.  Tliey  cannot  subsist  with' 
^ut  i^"  The  cnurches  here  alladed  to,  were  those  of  New  Eng» 
land,  and  the  "  Society  "  upon  which  they  were  so  dependent, 
was  Harvard  College.  When  this  language  was  uttered,  nei-  • 
ther  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis* 
sions,  nor  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  nor  the 
Bible,  nor  the  Tract  Society,  had  any  existence.  Indeed,  ' 
more  than  a  century  stretches  between  that  period  and  the 
organization  of  any  portion  of  the  cluster  of  missionary  and 
benevolent  associations  which  distinguish  the  present  age.  The 
support  of  this  Christian  college  was  pre-eminently  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  that  day ;  and  the  declaration  of  Mather,  that 
the  churches  could  not  "  subsist  without  it,"  is  well  substanti- 
ated by  the  fact,  that  of  a  complete  list  of  New  England  minifr* 
(ers  about  that  time,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  I/" 
names — one  hundred  and  seven  were  graduated  at  Harvard. 
The  churches  themselves  were  alive  to  this  matter,  and 
show  by  their  contributions  and  other,  manifestations  of  in- 
terest, that  f hey  fully  indorsed  the  above-named  declaration 
of  Mather. 

This  intimate  connection  between  the  nrosperity  of  Chris* 
tian  colleges,  and  that  of  churches,  exists  alike  in  every  age,  and 
yet  it  is  only  in  particular  conditions  of  society,  that  its  reality 
and  importance  are  fully  understood.  Its  true  basis  is  in  the 
demand  of  the  Church  for  an  educated  ministry.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  this  demand  was  real  and  urgent,  and  its  supply 
hopeless,  except  by  the  founding  of  an  institution  where 
young  men  could  be  trained.  The  argument,  therefore,  went 
direetlv  home  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  every 
one  wno  loved  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  its  power 
vas  essentially  increased  by  the  very  efEbrts  and  siftcrificea 
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that  were  rendered  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  such  an 
object.  • 

The  special  demand  in  this  case  was  created  by  the  emi- 
gration of  our  fathers  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  necessity  that 
was  upon  them  of  laying. the  foundations  of  society,  where 
thejr  could  not  avail  tnemselves  of  a  supply  of  ministers  from 
institutions  already  in  being.  And  it  is  the  advance  from 
ocean  to  ocean  of  the  tide  of  emigration  thus  set  in  motion, 
together  with  the  effort  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  foreign  land% 
that  has  given  special  urgency  to  this  demand  down  to  the 
present  day.  But  the  Foreign  Missionary  movement  is  com- 
paratively modern,  and  through  long  periods  of  our  history, 
the  progress  of  emigration  into  the  wilderness  was  so  slow, 
that  the  wants  of  the  new  society,  in  respect  to  an  educated 
ministry,  could  be  met  from  Institutions  already  established 
in  the  older  States.  Consequently,  neither  the  demand  for 
new  Institutions,  nor  the  influence  of  efforts  for  the  founding 
^  of  them,  operated  to  produce  a  lively  and  pervading  sense  <rf 
their  importance. 

The  mterval  between  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  and 
*  that  of  William  and  Mary,  was  fifty -six  years.  Then  followed 
Yale  after  an  interval  of  eight  years,  and  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  forty-six  years  later.  Indeed,  twenty-six  colleges  only 
were  founded  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  years* 
The  intimate  connection  between  their  prosperity  and  that  of 
the  churches,  had  not  changed  in  the  mean  time,  but  then 
they  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  regular  machinerv  of 
society,  that  their  agency  was  in  a  great  measure  overlooked, 
and  very  much  in  proportion  as  that  went  out  of  sight,  a  sense 
of  their  importance  declined  in  the  churches. 

But  after  the  year  1800,  the  tides  of  emigration  began  to 
quicken  and  spread,  and  the  number  of  colleges  regularly  in- 
creased, till  no  less  than  thirty-six  were  commenced  durintf 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1840,  or  ten  more  than  were  foundea 
for  the  hundred  and  sixty  four  years  preceding  1800.  Causes 
aside  from  the  love  of  Christian  learning,  and  zeal  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
in  stimulating  this  growth,  but  the  leading  cause,  after  all,  waa 
the  vast  expansion  of  society  in  the  wilderness,  creating  new 
and  urgent  demands.  Multitudes  of  Christian  men  and  women 
borne  off  in  the  great  exodus,  were  thrown  into  circumstances 
similar  to  those  in  which  Mather  uttered  the  sentiment  above 
(juoted,  and  where  its  truth  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  liv- 
ing realities  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  This  wm 
espeeiaify  true  of  Home  Missionaries  sei»t  out  for  the  expraai 
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SurpoBd  of  laying  the  foundations  of  Christian  society.  They 
ave  ever  felt  that  these^foundations  would  be  fatally  imper- 
fect without  the  Christian  College.  The  resolution  recently 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis> 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  reference  to  Oahu  College,  is 
but  an  expression  of  the  results  of  experience  the  world  over. 
It  is  in  these  words :  '*  Besolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  to  give  to  Oahu  College  an  efficient  support,  is  the 
most  economical  and  effectual  method,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  of  perpetuating  the  results  of  Missionary  labor  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  of  extending  Gospel  institutions  over 
tiie  islands  of  the  Micronesia  group." 

SiaKS  OF  PROGBESS. 

Under  sitnilar  views,  appeals  have  been  made  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  the  friends  of  Christian  learning,  and  to 
the  churches  at  the  East,  for  aid  in  establishing  such  institu- 
tions at  the  West.  With  what  success  these  appeals  have 
been  attended,  is  shown  by  the  institutions  now  in  operation 
between  the  eastern  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.  During  the  last  fourteen  years,  this  work  has  been 
systematically  prosecuted  by  this  Society,  and  as  the  results 
have  accumulated  from  year  Co  year,  they  have  served  to  justify 
the  strong  testimony  to  its  usefulness  once  given  by  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  one  of  the  institutions  aided,  viz. :  that 
*^  its  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  among  the  most  im« 
portant  agencies  which  have  given  permanence  and  power  to* 
the  institutions  of  learning,  destined  most  richly  to  bless  this 
Western  World." 

No  little  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  year,  and 
yet  circumstances  have  prevented  that  measure  of  success 
in  respect  to  the  "Final  effort  in  behalf  of  the  institutions  in 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi," — which  was  anticipated  at  the 
last  anniversary.  In  regard  to  this  effort,  however,  it  may  be 
said :— 1.  That  it  has  met  with  a  very  general  approval.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  it  in  the  last  Report,  are  believed  to  have 
carried  conviction  to  the  mind  whenever  they  have  been  at- 
tentively considered.  Notwithstanding  the  constantly  increas- 
ing strength  of  feeling  among  the  Eastern  Churches,  that  the 
older  States  of  the  West  ought  now  to  take  care  of  their  own 
Institutions — yet  the  estimated  cost  of  putting  those  east  of  the 
Mississippi  in  a  position  where  they  could  mspense  with  fur- 
ther aia,  has  generally  been  regarded  as  quite  insignificant 
ia  comparison  with  the  results  that  would  be  achieved — and 
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that  the  expenditure  would  consequently  be  moat  wisely  mada 
The  following  resolutions  adopted  ty  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Presbyteries  of  New  York  and  the  Presbyteries  of  Newark  and 
Hudson,  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  public  conviction: — 

Besohedy  That  the  present  effort  of  the  Society  to  complete  within  two 
years  its  work,  so  far  as  institutions  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  are 
concerned,  is  eminently  wise,  and  demanded  alike  by  the  interests  of  ool- 
le^ate  edacation  on  both  sides  of  tl)e  Father  of  Waters. 

Buoked,  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  it  be 
recommended  to  the  several  churches  under  our  care,  to  aid  in  this  work 
according  to  their  ability. 

A  resolution  of  similar  .import  was  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

2.  As  an  interesting  item  of  progress  it  may  be  stated  that 
Wittenberg  College,  one  of  the  six  institutions  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  received  in  full  the  amount  assigned  to  it 
by  vote  of  the  Board,  and  will  consequently  be  no  longer 
upon  the  Society's  list.  In  our  last  Annual  Heport  some  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  beneficial  results,  especially  those  of  a 
pecuniary  character,  that  had  been  secured  to  this  institutioa 
through  the  aid  of  the  Society.  The  following  communication 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher,  president  of  the  college,  will  fur- 
nish additional  details,  as  well  a^show  how  the  aid  furnished 
is  appreciated  by  the  conductors  of  the  institution : — 

In  the  name  of  onr  Pmdential  Oommittee  I  oommnnioate  to  yon  the 
following  BtatenaenI  in  regard  to  the  benefit  we  have  received  firoin  the 
•Western  College  Society. 

1.  We  could  not  have  established  the  College  without  such  aid.  At 
the  time  it  was  originated  there  were  only  about  twenty  ministers  on  this 
territory,  with  their  feeble  churches,  in  sympathy  with  the  views  for  the 
promotion  of  which  the  institution  was  designed.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  them  to  keep  the  several  departments  of  the  ioatitutton  in^ 
operation,  By  the  timely  aid  of  the  Society  this  has  been  accomplished. 
Its  annnal  appropriation,  added  to  the  income  from  tuition  fees,  enabled 
us  to  keep  the  institution  in  comparatively  vigorous  operation  from  the 
beginning. 

2.  The  result  has  been,  that  61  young  men  have  entered  the  ministry 
from  the  Theological  Department;  39  have  taken  a  regular  course  and 
graduated  in  the  Collegiate  Department,  and  461  have  been  matriculated, 
and  have  taken  a  partial  course. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to  create  great' 
resources  for  the  fiiture.  It  has  had  time  to  raise  up  friends  who  will 
not  fail  to  see  it  well  Endowed.  Instead  of  the  20  minlst^ra  and  their 
feeble  churches  with  which  it  commenced  its  existence,  it  has  now  asso- 

-  ciated  witli  it  more  than  100  zealous  ministers  and  about  800  young  but 
growing  ohurches.  Tliese  are  bound  to  it  by  the  closest  ties  of  sympathy, 
and  will  grant  their  hearty  co-operation.  In  this  constats  the  great  value 
of  the  Society,  and  the  peeiiH«r  adaptednefla  of  its  plan  to  the  oooompliah-k 
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ment  of  its  great  objects ;  that  it  Bnpports  a  college  daring  the  tistieit  haa 
few  other  resoiirce.**,  and  thus  gives  it  the  opportunit}^  to  raise  up  its  own 
friends  and  create  its  own  rgsonrces.  No  man  can  cjilcnlate  tlie  amount 
of  good  that  may  be  done  hy  this  supi)lying  of  the  fc»eed  from  which  a  har- 
vest may  be  reaped,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  sow  hun- 
dreds of  fields.  SAMUEL  SPKECHER.  . 
SwHonsLD  (Ono),  A^g^  1«(,  1857. 

3.  The  following  tables  will  show  the  present  state  of  this 
eflfort  as  compared  with  last  year.     The  following  amounts  > 
were  then  voted  to  the  six  institutions,  viz. : — 

Marietta  College,   .        .  $90,640  20 

less  (already  received),         16,U0  20  $4,500  00 
Illinois  College,      .        .        .          29,000  00 

less  (already  received),            5,5^0  78  16,469  22 
Wabash  College,    .        .        .          23,000  00 

less  (already  received),            7,128  83  17,876  67 

Beloit  ColUge, 21,700  00 

Heidelberg  College, 2,600  00 

Wittenberg  (balance), 500,00 

To  be  provided  for,         ....      $63,646  89 

The  legacies  and  pledges  alluded  to  in  our  last  Report,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  would  bring  the  above  amount  "within 
$50,000,"  have  not  as  yet  been  realized.  The  total  amount 
paid  to  these  several  institutions  during  the  year  (including 
$128  49  paid  to  Wittenberg  College  in  addition  to  the  above 
balance  of  $500)  is  $9,145  46.  The  five  colleges  still  upon  the 
list  will  accordingly  stand  thus : — 

Marietta  College,         ....  $4,500  00 

Illinois         "  .         ■   .            .            .  16,299  45 

Wabash      "                 ....  14,898  48 

Beloit         "  *  .            .            .            .  17,336  00 

Heidelberg "    .            .            .            .            .  2,500  00 

$54,528  98 

Additional  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  some  $5,000 
have  been  obtained  during  the  year.  A  large-hearted  liberal- 
ity was  manifested  by  some  individuals  and  churches,  and 
arrangements  were  in  hopeful  progress  at  other  points^  where 
still  greater  results  were  anticipated,  but  all  these,  for  the  time 
being,  have  been  arrested  by  tne  financial  pressure. 

The  amounts  above  specified,  or  originally  voted  to  the 
institutions  in  question,  were  based  upon  estimates  made  by 
themselves,  and  fixed  no  higher  than  was  necessary  on  the  ex- 
isting scale  of  expenses  to  bring  the  income  in  each  case  to  an 
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equality  with  the  outgoes.  Delay,  therefore,  in  the  receipt  of 
these  funds  will  result  in  an  inevitable  deficiency  in  current 
expenses,  and  lead  to  renewed  embarf^ment.  The  President 
of  Illinois^  Collie  writes :  ^*  The  income  for  the  past  year  fell 
•hort  of  the  expenses  by  about  $600.  Had  your  Society  been 
able  to  secure  us  the  annual  income  of  $20,000  even  at  six 
per  cent,  interest,  since  the  time  when  I  made  the  estimate  that 
this  was  the  sum  necessary  to  render  us  independent  of  East- 
ern aid,  we  should  have  nad  no  deficit  and  no  debt  to-day 
exceeding  our  good  available  assets." 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  at  Wabash  College,  notwith* 
standing  a  lai^  increase  of  resources  since  aid  was  first  ren- 
dered by  the  Society.  The  value  of  buildings  and  permanent 
funds  were  then  $17,000,  now  $62,000. 

The  income  from  tuition  has  more  than  doubled,  and  yet, 
in  consequence  of  a  necessaiy  increase  of  instructoi-s,  enlarge- 
ment of  salaries,  etc.,  Prof.  Hovey  says:  "We  are  as  much 
pressed  for  meafis  now  as  before,  i  e.  to  meet  current  expenses. 
If,  however,  the  College  can  receive  the  assigned  amount  at  the 
end  of  the  two  yeara,  or  within  the  time  fixed  upon  to  wind 
up  the  labors  of  the  Society  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
we  hope,  with  proper  exertion,  to  place  it  free  from  debt,  and 
with  very  nearly  sufficient  income  to  meet  current  expenses." 
Similar  things  may  be  said  of  Marietta  and  Beloit  Colleges,  and 
they  furnish  an  argument  of  great  force  for  the  speedy  and 
full  completion  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  Society's  worla 

AGENCIES. 

The  only  agents  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  employed 
throughout  the  year,  have  been  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell  and 
the  Eev.  Dennis  Piatt.  In  May  last  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Adams 
resigned  his  agency  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  his  labors  in 
Iowa.  Temporary  service  has  been  performed  by  others,  and 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  churches  the  co-operation  of  Western 
college  oflBcers  was  secured.  The  Society  acts  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  has  to  deal,  but  from  the  smallness  of  its  force  as  compared 
with  that  of  our  leading  benevolent  organizations.  Still,  the 
general  summary  of  results  given  below  furnishes  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  the  divine  favor  has  been  upon  the 
enterprise,  and  any  amount  of  good  accomplished,  in  view  of 
which  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  may  truly  and  greatly 
rejoice. 
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RXCSIFIB  AKD  EZPSNDITnBES. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  from  all  sources  have  been  $18,- 
086  45 ;  cash  from  the  Account  of  the  previous  year,  $407 
64;  fhaking  the  entire  reaouicea  of  the  year,  $18,498  09. 
The  expenditures  of  the  year  have  been— disbursements  to 
Colleges,  $12,141  21  ;*  salary  and  expenses  of  Secretary,  rents 
and  expenses  of  office,  $2,168  85 ;  anniversary  meetings  of 
the  Society  and  Board,  and  expenses  of  committee  to  visit 
the  West,  $275  90 ;  salaries  and  expenses  of  agents,  $3,360 
20  ;  printing,  $622  63 ;  other  expenses,  $24  40. 

Funds  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  paya- 
ble during  the  year,  and  which  were  sufficient  to  increase  the 
receipts  by  not  less  than  20  per  cent.,  have  not  as  yet  been 
realized,  m  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  financial 
pressure. 

The  total  amount  called  out  for  this  object  from  New 
England  and  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pena- 
sylvania,  since  the  efforts  of  the  Society  commenced,  proba- 
bly exceeds  $360,000.  Very  much  of  this  amount  has  gone 
outside  of  the  treasury;  but  it  was  secured,  nevertheless, 
through  the  influence  of  the  great  common  movementy  and 
all  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  of  the  Institutions  aided  by 
the  Society ;  and  if  we  were  to  add  an  equal  amount  for  the 
West,  (which  would  be  a  very  low  estimate,)  it  would  nearly 
reach  three-fourths  of  a  million.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  entire  remits  of  this  movement,  but  we  may  give 
one  interesting  view  of  their  extent  and  importance  by  group- 
ing the  testimony  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  conductors 
of  the  Institutions  aided. 

1.  Weitem  Reserve  College, — Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Society 
the  President  remarked  that  he  had  often,  at  the  hoar  of  midnight,  lain 
upon  bis  bed  revolving  in  his  own  mind  the  best  method  of  nrinding  up  the 
affairs  of  the  College,  without  having  dared  to  lisp  it  to  an  associate  in 
office.  This  College  was  the  first  to  reach  a  point  where  it  coald  dispense 
with  the  further  aid  of  the  Society. 

2.  Lane  Theological  Seminary. — ^The  relief  [furnished  by  the  Society] 
iras  of  inestimable  importance  to  this  Institution.  That  Society  has  done,> 
and  is  doing,  a  similar  work  for  many  of  our  Western  colleges.  Its  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  among  the  most  important  agencies  which 
have  given  permanence  and  power  to  the  institutions  of  learning  destined 
most  richly  to  bless  this  Western  World. — Fro/.  Aixbh. 

S.  Marietta  College, — ^When  I  contrast  the  condition  of  Marietta  Col- 
lege to-day  with  its  state  when  your  noble  Society  was  first  organized— its 
treasury  empty — ^its  friends  disconraged— its  faculty  ready  to  flee  before 
the  poverty  which  was  coming  upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  I  am  ready 
to  exclaim,  What  hath  God  wrouglit  I  and  to  thank  him  for  suggesting  to 
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the  minds  of  his  servants  so  exeellent  a  device  fbr  saving  oar  missionary 
institutions  at  the  West  from  bankruptcy  and  suspension,  if  not  from  ab- 
solute wreck.  Tell  the  patrons  of  your  Society  what  yon  well  know  to 
be  true,  that  the  few  thousands  bestowed  daring  the  last  ten  years  npon 
Marietta  College,  throngh  its  instramentality,  have  $a^  it  U^  the  Gkurek, 
-— J'nw.  Smith,  1858. 

4.  Wtibdu^  College. — ^The  limited^  but  timety  aid  received  from  this. 
Society  lias  been  tJu  salvation  of  the  College ;  for,  without  this  assistance, 
the  Faculty  could  not  have  been  sustained,  nor  the  Institution  carried 
through  the  period  of  its  greatest  embarrassments. — Prof.  Mills,  1853. 

6.  Illinois  College, — ^We  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  Collegiate  mlueational  Society  has  eated  this  College  from  extine* 
tiony  and  placed  it  in  a  position  qf  great  promise  of  lasting  us^lnees, — 
Fres.  Stdbtbvant. 

6.  Knox  College. — ^The  Trustees  of  Knox  College  "  record  with  respect- 
.ful  gratitude  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society,''  their  "  high  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  they  have  rendered  the  College,  in  aiding  the  funds  when 
low  and  embarrassed." 

Y.  Wittenberg  CoHegC'-^'We  conld  not  have  established  the  College 
without  suoh  aid.  -^Fres,  Spbbohbb. 

These  results  clearly  indicate  what  might  have  been 
achieved  had  the  Churches  universally  come  to  the  aid  of  thd 
Society.  In  New  England,  and  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  apd  Pennsylvania,  (which  constitute  the  proper  field 
of  the  Society,)  the  number  of  Churches  connected  with  the 
two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  it,  exceeds  twenty- 
three  hundred.  Those  which  have  contributed  to  the  Society 
embrace,  no  doubt,  the  larger  portion  of  the  pecuniary  ability 
of  the  two  denominations,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  tiie 
Churches  alluded  to  above,  that  have  not  as  yet  contributed 
the  first  dollar  to  its  funds.  Moreover,  the  entire  number  of 
those  which  have  contributed  in  any  one  year,  has  probably- 
never  exceeded  four  hundred. 

The  Society,  however,  has  furnished  essential  relief  even- 
to  those  Churches  that  have  done  nothing  in  its  behalf.  The 
effect  of  its  organization  has  been  to  shut  off  almost  entirely 
independent  efforts  in  behalf  of  individual  colleges,  and  conse- 
quently for  fourteen  years  it  has  held  its  shield  over  them, 
and  they  have  all  therefore  had  "rest"  from  appeals  for  aid^ 
from  Western  Colleges. 

LEGACIES. 

The  increase  of  legacies  forms  a  very  interesting  feature 
in  the  history  of  this  Society.  For  many  years  after  its  first 
organization  almost  nothing  was  realized  from  this  source.  It' 
may  have  been  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  for  awhile,  if 
was  uncertain  whether  the  organization  would  have  any  thing 
more  than  a  very  temporary  existence.    But  then  as  years 
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may  intervene  between  the  consecration  of  property  by  will 
to  a  benevolent  object  and  the  death  of  the  testator,  a  Moiety 
in  the  natural  course  of  fhings  must  exist  some  time  before 
much  can  be  expected  from  tbis  sotirce. 

The  source*  frorti  which  legacies  have  thus  far  been  received 
furnish  a  highly  suggestive  commentary  upon  views  which  are 
sometimes  entertained  in  respect  to  the  relative  claims  which 
different  benevolent  objects  have  upon  Christian  men  in  mak* 
ing  their  wills.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  colleges  may  safely 
rely  upon  those  who  would  never  think  of  giving  to  any 
stnctly  religious  object;  and  yet,  perchance,  when  about  to 
lose  their  hold  upon  all  earthly  possessions,  might  be  induced, 
perhaps,  by  way  of  atoning  for  the  past,  to  set  apart  a  portion 
of  their  substance  for  the  benefit  of  Literary  Institutions.  So 
far  however  as  is  known,  not  a  dollar  has  ever  come  to  the  So- 
ciety in  the  shape  of  a  legacy  given  by  the  class  of  persons  above 
designated.  Without  exception,  tnese  legacies  have  come 
firom  praying  men  and  women,  and  evidently  originated  in  a 
sacred  regard  to  Christ  and  his  Church.  If  our  Christian 
Colleges  must  rely  upon  those  who  have  lived  worldly  and 
even  ungodly  lives,  and  would  never  think  of  devoting  their 
property  to  strictly  religious  purposes,  they  may  well  despair 
of  help.  To  take  them  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
turn  them  over  to  such  sustenance,  would  be  to  doom  them  to 
inevitable  starvation. 

PRSSBNT  CONDITION  OF  00LLSaE& 

Marietta  College. 

From  a  historical  sketch  of  this  Institution  published 
during  the  last  year  bjr  President  Andrews,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  showing  what  has  been  done  in  respect  to 
funds,  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  at  the  West : — 

The  first  money  sabscribecl  was  in  1888.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Mari- 
etta in  Febrnary  of  that  year,  the  earn  of  $7,000  was  pledged,  whioh  was 
increased  in  a  few  weeks  tf>  $8,000.  During  the  next  year  a  like  sum  was 
subscribed  in  Marietta  and  Harinar ;  making  $16,000  in  the  first  two  years. 
Nor  did  their  benevolence  exhaast  itself  with  these  first  efforts.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  been  repeated,  till  the  benefactions  to  the  College  of 
these  twin  towns  have  exceeded  $80,000.  And  the  population  of  the  two 
does  not  now  exceed  6,000. 

.  The  last  general  effort  to  raise  funds  at  the  West  was  commenced  nearly 
ten  years  since.  By  the  first  of  August,  1843,  $25,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed, on  the  raibing  of  \yliich  sum  the  subscriptions  had  been  condi- 
tioned. Two  years  after  a  furtlier  snin  of  $16,000  was  given  ;  $9,000  of 
which  was  for  the  library.  Within  the  last  t\vo  years,  a  Prize  Fand  of 
$1,000  bflB  been  endowed,  and  the  smn  of  $6,000  given  for  general  pur- 
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poses,  both  bv  one  of  the  Trnstees ;  also  quite  recently  a  donation  of  ^500 
has  been  niaae  to  the  Library. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Marietta  Oollege  has  been  receiving  donations  from 
time  to  time  as  its  exigencies  reqaired.  Goa  has  raised  up  friends  for  it, 
and  thus  has  it  been  sustained.  It  is  doubtless  better  for  it  that  it  has  had 
to  struggle  with  difficulty  and  with  want.  Amid  all  these  it  has  never 
yielded  to  tbe  temptation  to  lower  its  standard  of  scholarship,  or  to  adopt 
measures  of  linancial  policy  which  would  injure  its  literary  character.  It 
has  kept  clear  of  the  whole'system  of  cheap  scholarships,  regarding  their 
influence  as  injurious  both  to  financial  and  literary  prosperity. 

The  present  property  of  tlie  College  is  not  quite  $90,000.  Of  this, 
about  half  is  unproductive,  consisting  of  grounds,  buildings,  Libraries, 
Apparatus,  and  Cabinets.  The  income  from  the  remainder — a  consider- 
able part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  subscriptions, — is  insufficient,  with 
the  fees  from  tuition,  to  meet  the  annual  expenditures.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  deficit  has  averaged  $2,000  a  year.  While  Marietta  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  what  she  has  done,  it  is  clear  that  the  work  has  been  done 
with  small  means.  Very  few  Colleges  have  an  endowment  of  less  than 
$100,000.  Kenyon  estimates  her  property  at  about  $250,000,  of  which 
$144,000  are  of  the  nature  of  endowment. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees  it  was  resolved  that  an  efPort  ought 
to  be  made,  greatly  to  increase  the  funds  of  tbe  Oollege.  The  first  want 
is  increased  endowment ;  that  the  annual  income  may  equal  the  expenses. 
The  Apparatus  needs  enlargement,  especially  in  Abtronoray.  At  present 
there  is  no  suitable  place  for  the  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  be- 
longing to  the  Oollege.  A  Library  edifice  is  much  needed.  Also  a  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  the  Preparatory  Department  And  another 
bidlding,  partly  or  wholly  for  dormitories,  should  be  erected  soon. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  College,  most  of  the  donations  were  in  small 
sums.  That  men  would  give  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  an 
Institution  whose  success  was  yet  future,  and  whose  existence  even  was 
problematical,  could  hardly  be  expected.  And  yet  tbe  subscription  lists 
show  that  50  persons  have  given  in  sums  of  $500  and  upwards ;  of  whom 
25  have  given  $1,000,  and  upwards.  The  aggregate  donations  of  two 
gentlemen  are  about  $30,000. 

Douglas  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Harmar,  has  ofiered  to  give  to  Marietta  Col- 
lege $20,000,  provided  $80,000  additional  shall  be  raised.  Will  not  tlie 
friends  of  the  institution  at  once  subscribe  the  amount  necessary  to  secure 
this  most  generous  donation  ?  Cannot  two  individuals  or  families  be  found 
who  will  endow  two  Professorships  of  $15,000  each  ?  And  with  such  a 
liberal  offer  from  one  person,  we  ought  not  to  stop  with  the  sum  prescribed 
as  the  condition  of  that  subscription,  but  aim  to  make  [iro vision  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  College.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  endowmsnt  fund 
should  not  be  less  than  $100,000;  to  reach  which  would  require  the  sum 
of  $50,000.  For  the  other  purposes  mentioned,  at  least  one-half  as  much 
more  would  be  required. 

Wabash  College, 

During  the  past  year  a  history  of  this  Institution  has  been 
prepared  by  Prof.  E.  O.  Hovey,  in  which  the  spirit  of  faith  in 
which  it  had  its  origin,  its  early  struggles,  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the  results  thus  far  reached, 
are  graphically  set  forth.    The  following  summary  is  givea : — 
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Eighteen  classes  have  been' graduated,  embradng  an  amoant  of  well* 
trained  and  sanctified  intellect,  which  hai*  done  mnch,  and  will  do  more, 
to  bless  the  Church  and  the  world.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  grad- 
uates, eighty  were  hopefally  pions,  thirty-three  of  whom  were  converted 
while  connected  with  College.  Forty-two  are  ministers  qf  the  Gospel. 
More  than  one  hundred  have  been  teachers  in  common  and  select  schools 
or  Academies,  and  four  are  Professors  in  Colleges  of  our  own  State.  Many 
of  the  graduates  have  occupied,  and  now  occupy  important  stations  of  in- 
fluence in  the  learned  professions,  and  in  the  several  departments  of  civil 
and  commercial  enterprise ;  in  this  State,  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  in 
the  British  Provinces,  in  South  America,  in  India  and  in  Turkey.  Hon- 
orable testimony  miglit  also  be  borne  of  the  usefulness  of  a  large  number 
of  those  who,  through  limited  means,  late  commencement  of  study,  or  the 
flattering  allurements  of  business,  have  taken  but  a  partial  course. 

One  of  these  is  a  missionarv  in  Micronesia;  several  are  in  California; 
several  have  figured  in  our  halls  of  legislation  and  our  temples  of  justice. 

The  religious  history  will  be  given  in  another  part  of  thia 
Eeport.  The  following  interesting  account  of  the  Institution, 
published  in  the^Oongregationalist,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev. 
H.  M.  Storrs,  of  Cincinnati,  who  attended  the  last  commence- 
ment:— 

What  r  have  to  say  comes  unprompted,  from  my  own  head  and  heart. 
I  wish  that  to  be  fully  understood  by  your  readers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  contribntors  to  tiiat  College,  and  cannot  but  be  interested  to  hear 
ft-ora  it.  Many  o^whom,  too,  I  can  but  hope  will  become  more  interested 
in  it,  and  lend  it  an  increasing  help. 

Crawfordsville  itself  the  location  of  the  College,  about  thirty-five  miles 
in  a  line  northwest  of  Indianapolis,  is  on  elevated  ground  amidst  a  most 
charming  country. 

And  the  College  buildings,  amidst  the  original  forest  on  a  square  of 
twenty  acres,  around  which  most  of  the  Professors  live,  suggest  stability 
and  fiiture  greatness.  It  would  add  greatly  to  this  hasty  note  to  relate 
tlie  disappointments,  difficulties,  vicissitudes,  hopes  first  deferred,  thea 
wonderfully  attained,  and  the  strong  resolves  and  triumphs  of  unconquer- 
able faith  in  a  few  devoted  Home  Missionaries  and  friends  of  a  religious 
education,  through  which  and  with  which  all  things  there  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  unwritten  history  of  these  Western  colleges,  my  East- 
ern friends,  have  chapters  in  them  that  make  the  lip  quiver ;  and  yoor 
heart  grows  exultant,  too,  and  throbs  with  a  queer  delight  as  you  listen  to 
the  wife  of  some  one  of  these  Home  Missionaries  telling  this  story  of 
faith — well,  our  God  bless  them— and  he  will  bless  them. 

It  has  been  our  notion  to  think  lightly  of  Western  Colleges.  And  some 
deserve  it.  They  are  doubtless  empty-headed.  They  have  the  name — 
^^Stat  nominis  uinbray  But  Wabash  College  at  Crawfordsville,  is  not 
among  these.  It  is  a  College.  It  has  a  President.  Its  Professors  are 
Frofes8or$,  Its  men  are  men  ;  large,  living  men.  And  its  students  are 
etudenU,  And  all  this  was  manifest  on  Commencement  Day — ^a  better 
Commencement  I  never  attended. 

More  thought,  more  forcibly  and  truly  expressed,  more  thoroughly 
their  own  or  more  finely  carried  over  into  the  mind  of  their  audience,  1 
never  heard  from  an  equal  number  at  such  a  time,  whether  at  Cambridge, 
Dartmouth,  Amherst,  or  Williams  or  Yale. 
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Let  those  friendB  at  the  East  and  Wert  wbo  have  ao  nobly  aided  this 
OoUege,  and  those  whose  hearts  are  yet  prompted  to  aid  it,  be  weU  as- 
sured of  its  high  and  highly  osefol  position  in  the  rank  of  Letters  and  the 
Cburoh  of  Christ. 

Surely .  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  at  the  East  will 
not  abandon  such  enterprises  at  the  very  point  of  their  com- 
pletion. 

lUinoia  CoUdge, 

The  Trustees  are  now  engaged  in  an  earnest  effort  to  raise 
$50,000  on  their  own  field.  Tne  time  limited  for  its  comple- 
tion is  next  June.  In  alluding  to  hopes  entertained  in  re- 
spect to  the  endowment  of  the  College,  President  Sturtevant,  in 
a  recent  letter,  says,  ^'I  know  nothing  so  much  wanted  in  the 
West  as  just  such  a  college  as  this  would  be  if  thus  endowed, 
sobered  by  long  and  heavy  strokes  of  adversity ;  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  standing  on  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  rains  have  descended  and  the  floods  come 
without  being  able  to  shake  it.  This  is  a  necessity  of  this 
State.  May  God,  in  whose  name  we  laid  these  foundations, 
and  to  whom  this  hill  is  more  sacred  than  any  grove  of  an- 
tiquity ever  was  to  the  divinity  worshipped  in  it,  grant  it  may 
be  even  so." 

"  We  opened  our  new  building  on  the  10th  of  September, 
and  dedicated  the  new  chapel  on  the  27th.  It  proves  all  we 
hoped  or  expected.  It  is,  indeed,  a  new  era  in  our  history. 
We  have  107  students,  and  shall  probably  reach  from  110  to 
120  for  our  Catalogue.  Our  machinery  is  moving  on  with  a 
power  quite  unequalled  hitherto." 

BdoU  College. 

The  8th  of  July  last  was  a  day  of  great  interest  at  this 
Institution,  ten  years  having  elapsed  since  its  corner-stone  was 
laid.  The  following  extracts  from  an  able  Address^  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  Prof.  Emerson,  and  from  a  Report  present- 
ed by  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  will  suffice  to  show  the  origin 
of  the  Institution ;  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  and  its  rapid  growth. 

If  the  inception  of  any  enterprise  may  be  charact^erized  as  truly  Chris- 
tian, Biich,  we  think,  was  the  beginning  of  Beloit  College.  It  was  no  in- 
dividual, local,  or  partisan  enterprise.  Neither  was  it  a  hasty  or  ill-con- 
sidered, movement.  It  was  the  result  of  united,  diligent,  and  prayerfnl 
stndy  of  men  who,  nnder  the  several  forms  of  Presbytery  Association  or 
Convention,  held  the  one  Pilgrim  faith,  in  all  the  region  between  Lake* 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

We  find  the  incipient  enterprise  first  assuming  form  in  the  communing 
of  a  few  brethren  who  had  gone  up  to  a  convention  of  North-western 
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tninittBn  and  ehnrobee  $i  Gevelmd,  Ohio,  in  June,  1644.    OomaltatiofliB 

.commenced  there,  and  ocatinued  doring  the  homeward  voyage  upon  the 
Upper  Lakes,  resolted  in  a  convention  of  nearly  sixty  ministers  and  dele- 

nfrom  WisooBsin,  Northern  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  which  met  at  Beloit  in 
_  1st  of  the  same  year. 

This  Convention  resolved,  that  the  exigencies  of  that  re- 
gion required  the  establishment  of  a  college.  A  second  oott- 
vention,  held  in  October  following,  carefully  reconsidered  and 
reaffirmed  this  decision.  A  third  was  held  in  March,  1846,  at 
which  were  present  **  forty-two  ministers  and  twenty-seven 
laymen,  representing  all  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ecclesiastical  bodies ''  in  that  region. 

So  deliherately  and  prayerfully  did  the  Presbyterian  and  Oongreffa- 
iional  ohnrches  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  who  were  one  in  tne 
Huth  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatiiers — determine  and  covenant  to  unite  in  plantisig 
lor  that  region  the  Institution  which  most  peculiarly  expresses  the  great 
heart  and  hope  of  the  pilsnms — ^a  Ohristian  College. 

Bee  how  this  North-west  has  groMm  great  since  that  day  when  yon 
kid  that  comer-stone.  What  citfes  have  sprung  up  upon  Lake  and  River — 
what  villages  throughout  all  the  interior — what  harvests  are  to-day  waving 
all  over  the  fields,  bending  with  the  bountv  of  God.  Oh  I  if  we  could  but 
join,  as  one  full  heart,  in  this  work  of  God,  out  of  this  very  harvest  might 
le  brought  enough  to  present  a  fully  developed  College,  as  an  offering  to 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest 

No  College  year,  except  the  second,  when  there  were  none  in  college 
who  were  not  in  the  revival  of  the  preceding  year,  has  passed  in  which  we 
have  not  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  some  souls  among  the  members  of  the 
Institution  had  learned  the  true  wisdom. 

The  Faculty  and  Trustees,  in  their  Report,  say : — 

As  in  the  original  selection  so  in  all  subsequent  appointments,  the  de- 
sign has  been  to  have  in  the  Board  the  various  sections  of  the  country  and 
the  two  kindred  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  have  been  from 
the  first  united  in  the  enterprise,  represented  in  due  proportion.  Prayer- 
fulness  and  singleness  of  aim  have  marked  the  deliberations  of  the  Board, 
and  its  action  has  been  characterized  by  singular  unauimity.  With  grati- 
tude we  record  the  fact  that  no  iar  or  discord  of  any  kind  has  ever 
occurred  among  the  counsellors  of  this  College.  In  an  UDsectioual,  unseo- 
tarian  Catholic  spirit  the  members  of  the  Board  have  heartily  joined  tt 
build  up,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  an  Institution  for  imparting  a 
thorough  liberal  education  in  literature  and  science,  and  the  common  faith 
of  the  Gospel. 

A  regular  succession  of  graduates  has  been  kept  np  since  1851,  makii^ 
in  all  thirty*three.  There  nave  been  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  con- 
nected with  the  first  six  classes  sixty-nine,  more  than  one  half  of  whom 
have,  for  various  reasons,  )eft  before  completing  the  course ; — ^add  to  the 
whole  number  just  given  forty -six,  who  have  been  connected  with  our 
present  undergraduate  classes,  and  we  have  a  sum  total  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  young  men  who,  witliin  the  first  ten  years,  have  ei\joyed  more 
or  less  benefit  from  the  regular  College  course  of  instruction. 

The  whole  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  received  orjpUdged  thoa 
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fer  for  the  establishm^t  and  support  of  the  CoHege  is  $135,000,  of  which 
$6i,500  have  been  drawn  from  the  East  and  $60,500  from  the  West.  Of 
that  contribnted  in  the  West  $29,000  are  from  citizens  of  Beloit.  Of  the 
whole  amonat  raised  $24,000  have  been  laid  out  npon  the  site  and  bnild- 
ings,  and  $16,000  have  been  consumed  in  current  expenses.  Only  about 
$40,000  are  now  productive. 

The  Society  at  the  East  closes  its  yearly  appropriations  for  our  benefit 
with  an  effort  now  in  progress  to  secure  for  us  in  that  quarter  the  sum  of 
$20,000.  They  have  undertaken  this  on  the  assurance  that  the  friends  of 
the  College  in  this  region  will  rally  their  energies  at  the  same  time  to  pat 
the  Institution  on  an  independent  oasis. 

Iowa  CoUege^ 

Prof.  E.  Eipley  writes : — 

The  Faculty  of  Iowa  College  have  been  instructed  by  the  Trustees  to 
ask  of  the  Collegiate  Society  an  appropriiation  for  the  ensuing  year  much 
larger  than  we  have  ever  adced  for  before  of  your  Society :  but  we  think 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  fully  justify  us  in  doing  so 
— nay  more,  they  imperatively  demand  it.  We  see  not  how  we  sljall  keep 
the  wheels  going  during  the  year  unless  this  sum  is  granted  and  paid  ui 
by  the  Society. 

The  fJEict  that  considerable  donations  haye  been  made  during  the  pant 
year,  may  have  led  our  friends  abroad  to  suppose  that  our  more  pressing 
Hvants  would  be  relieved  at  once ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
donations  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  WiDeston,  of  Northamp- 
ton—the former  of  $300  and  the  latter  of  $600»baTe  both  been  funded 
in  some  form ;  and  at  the  highest  legal  interest  in  the  State,  oould  yield  xm 
but  $80  per  annum.  The  large  donation  from  Mr.  Kendric,  of  Burling- 
ton, of  $15,000,  is  for  a  specified  object — ^the  endowment  of  a  scientine 
department,  and  could  not  ordinarily  be  diverted  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  College  proper,  ^nd  what  is  more  to  the  purpose — ^not  a  cent  of  that 
donation  has  yet  ieen  received^  and  we  know  not  when.it  will  he. 

Our  debts  are  some  $16,000,  upon  which  we  pay  interest  annually  at 
10  per  cent.;  for  macadamizing  the  street  west  of  the  College  grounds, 
we  shall  be  called  upon  by  the  City  authorities  for  nearly  $1,000 ;  and  the 
City  Council  are  making  us  trouble  and  expense  by  their  persistent  efforts 
to  force  a  street  through  our  grounds.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  dwell  upon  these  particulars.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  sum  for 
which  we  ask  is  some  $300  less  than  the  deficit  for  the  ensuing  year,  fixed 
upon  by  a  most  carefhl  estimate  of  our  income  and  expenditure;  and  that, 
too,  of  the  $900  voted  by  the  Society  last  year,  but  not  yet  received,  is 
frilly  made  up.  Our  expenses  for  instruction  the  ensuing  year  from  increase 
of  salary  of  former  teachers,  and  from  an  additional  teacher  will  be  $1,600 
above  those  of  last  year  for  the  same  purpose.  We  also  rent  an  additional 
building  for  our  boarders,  at  an  expense  of  $625  per  annum* 

In  respect  to  the  present  efiiciency  and  future  prospects  of  the  Institu- 
tion, we  may  not  be  the  proper  persons  to  speak,  but  we  think  its  friends 
have  reason  for  encouragement  We  believe  the  Institution  is  doing  the 
proper  work  of  a  college,  that  its  graduates  compare  favorably  witli  those 
of  the  older  Institutions  at  the  East.  I  know  not  that  I  can  say  any  thing 
more  to  show  that  our  wants  are  pressing;  That  God  will  help  us  in  some 
way  we  have  a  general  faith^  so  to  speak,  but  we  see  not  how,  unless 
through  the  Society. 
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Oerman  Evangelical  Missouri  College 

In  renewing  their  application  for  aid,  the  Eev.  L.  Nollau, 
i^  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  says : — 

•  The  President,  Professor  Binner,  resigned  during  the  year,  and  Prof, 
Irion  is  President  ad  interim^  and  the  Rev.  J.  Riggenbach,  a  graduate  of 
the  Basle  University,  has  been  elected  Professor.  The  number  of  students 
of  theology  in  the  year  past  was  from  15  to  17.  Three  of  them  entered 
the  ministry,  and  at  present  tliere  are  14  students  at  College  preparing 
themselves  for  the  ministry. 

The  Lord  has  favored  ns  with  his  grace  and  blessing.  The  resignatioa 
of  Mr.  Binner  was  a  painful  event  in  the  history  of  our  College,  but  it  has 
passed,  and  we  hope  some  good  will  come  of  iti  The  students  have  been 
jcealous  of  studying,  and  have  not  given  any  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 
The  Collegiate  Department  has  not  vet  been  opened.  Building  is  a  hard 
task  in  the  Western  country.  The  house  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  we 
hope  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  students  by  the  1st  of  April  next. 
We  want  $2000  in  the  month  of  December,  which  sum  must  be  paid ;  and 
there  is  no  prospect  yet  that  we  shall  get  th^  money  here.  But  I  hope  we 
will  be  enabled  by  the  Lord,^with  whom  is  both  silver  and  gold,  to  meet 
onr  liabilities,  though  we  cannot  see  yet  how. 

The  Theologies  Department  is,  by  the  books,  $650  short.  I  paid  the 
Steward  monthly,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  borrow  money.  In  the 
winter  time  we  get  more,  even  the  most,  donations  and  collections  for  the 
Seminary.  ^ 

Your  heart  and  sympathy  are  with  our  enterprise.  Let  it  continue  so 
until  the  Lord  calls  you  to  rest.  We  need  your  aid,  and  I  dare  say  our 
work  is  not  unworthy  to  be  fostered  and  sustained  by  the  Society.  We 
make  application  for  $1000,  provided  the  Lord  shall  grant  you  what  you 
vote  to  colleges. 

The  gentlemen  of  your  Committee  who  visited  St.  Louis  in  May  last, 
proposed  to  us  not  to  open  a  regular  college,  but  only  a  Preparatory  De- 
partment connected  with  our  Seminary,  and  to  send  the  young  men  from 
it  to  Webster  College  to  finish  their  course.  Our  Synod  took  the  propo- 
sition into  consideration,  but  resolved  to  try  to  execute  our  original  plan, 
because  we  received  donations  to  the  building  fund  expressly  asked  and 
given  to  establish  a  regular  college,  so  that  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  so 
many  friends  to  try  to  start  a  regular  college.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  then 
we  are  obliged  to  give  up  that  plan. 

Chllege  of  California, 

Several  communications  have  been  received  from  the  Eev. 
Henry  Durant,  testifying  to  the  value  of  the  aid  already  fur- 
nished by  the  Society,  and  expressing  entire  confidence  in 
reference  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  acorn 
has  indeed  been  fairly  planted,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  oak  will  in  due  time  be  seen  to  tower.  As  the  pro* 
ject  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  on  a  large  scale, 
which  originated  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  was  dependent 
tipon  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  it  into 
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execution.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  however,  that 
a  change  of  location  from  Oakland  is  desirable  for  the  college 
•proper.  Extensive  explorations  were  made  hj  Dr.  B.  when 
in  California,  but  the  site  which  seemed  to  find  most  favor  lat 
the  time,  has  since  changed  owners,  and  will  be  lost  to  that 
object.  Another  site  has  been  examined,  and  may  be  chosen, 
wnich  Mr.  D.  describes  as  remarkable  for  "  inherent  beauty, 
advantage  of  position,  .diversity  and  adaptation  of  surface, 
richness  of  soil,  extent  of  gardening  country  around  it,  tem- 
perature, proximity  to  clay,  and  sandstone  for  building,  and 
for  shrubbery  and  timber." 
Mr.  Durant  also  says : 

As  soon  as  we  have  secured  the  «tfe,  we  ore  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  for  building  purposes.  And  we  shall  proceed 
forthwith  to  make  ourselves  ready,  with  every  prerequisite,  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  Freshman  Class  in  one  year  from  this  present  Fall.  We  shall 
then  announce  our  plan  to  that  effect,  and  take  roeasuree  to  secure  the  pre- 
paration of  a  class  in  our  own  school,  and  in  other  schools,  against  the  ap- 
pointed time.  We  think,  it  best  to  defer  the  formation  of  tbe  JlrH  classy 
till  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  considerable  number,  and  of  such  young 
men  as  will  make  a  point  of  doing  credit  to  the  class  and  to  College— 
who  will  enter  with  a  purpose  on  their  part,  to  set  the  pattern  to  those 
who  come  after  them^r  to  sound  the  key-note  for  succeeding  classes. 

Under  a  previous  date,  Mr.  D.  wrote : — 

As  to  the  propriety  of  the  Society's  expending  money  on  our  present 
operation — this  is  identical  with  the  propriety  of  having  such  an  operation 
at  all.  v\'e  should  be  obliged  to  disband  the  School  without  itj  or  at  least 
in  its  Collegiate  aspect  and  bearing.  In  the  Latin  I  have  ten  pupils.  A 
number  of  these  are  on  their  way  to  a  University  course. 

Pacific  University. 

President  Marsh,  under  date  of  March  1st,  1857,  writes  to 
the  Society : — 

The  year  has  been  one  of  trial  to  me,  for  many  reasons.  Tbe  Indian  war, 
which  in  its  consequences  has  been  injurious  to  all  interests,  has  been 
especially  prejudicial  to  us.  Difficulties  such  as  at  the  West  must  neces- 
sarily oecnr,  where  discordant  elements  are  brought  into  juxtaposition, 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  cause  in  which  I  have  been  engaged ;  bat 
these  are  in  the  list  of  things  to  be  expected.  The  prospect  of  the  failure 
of  your  support,  far  more  than  my  own  embarrassment  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  in  the  payments  of  the  past  year,  has  weakened  my  hands 
and  darkened  the  prospects  of  the  institatiion.  From  the  action  taken  a 
year  ago,  I  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  for  some  reason  the  So* 
oiety  had  lost  confidence  in  its  own  resources,  and  that  the  directors  them- 
selves had  fears,  at  least,  that  they  could  not  meet  the  wants  of  this  and 
other  institutions  dependent  upon  them.  I  did  not  despair,  however,  bat 
hoped  that  mv  fears  were  groundless,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  in  part  due 
to  my  state  of  mind.  I  have  now  received  your  Report  [for  1856],  and  thaok 
God  and  take  courage. 


A       _ 
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Ih  oooseqtieiiee  of  the  state  of  our  affairs,  Prof.  Shattnck  mtraiaun^ 
willing  to  enter  upon  hi»  professorslnp,  and  1  have  been  left  with  two 
college  classes  on  my  hands.  They  are  small,  it  is  trne,  but  requiring  no 
less  labor  on  that  account.  Yet  their  instruction  has  been  a  compara- 
.tively  small  source  of  anxiety.  Alone  I  am  hardly  expected  to  exert  that 
controlling  influence  over  the  young  men  that  shall  keep  tliem  in  what 
shall  seem  to  them  an  arbitrary  course  of  study.  They  have  not  had  in 
early  life  that  training  that  teaches  obedience,  and  their  circumstances 
have  tended  to  increase  natural  self-confidence.  They  are  all  young  men 
of  fair  talents,  one  or  two  of  them  of  great  promise.  * 

I  think  that  we  have  raised  the  standard  of  education  in  the  country, 
and  more  than  many  would  have  admitted  asj^ossible.  In  the  class  that 
enters  this  Fall,  there  will  be  a  son  of  one  of  our  missionaries,  and  that 
class  I  shall  hope  to  see  graduate.  The  prosi)ect8  of  the  country  are 
brightening,  and  if  we  can  only  hold  on,  we 'shall  see  the  fruits  of  our 
undertaking. 

I  wish  I  could  write  any  thing  that  would  lead  Eastern  Christians  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  West  hyfoi'eign 
'  helpy  if  done  in  any  way.  I  asked  a  gentleman  in  New  York  to  do  some- 
thing for  us,  and  his  replv  was  that  money  was  abundant  in  Oregon,  and 
the  people  there  quite  able  to  build  and  endow  all  the  schools  they  needed. 
This  is  true,  but  the  conclusion  that  they  should  therefore  be  left  to  do  for 
themselves,  or  do  without  the  various  institutions  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  must  be  absurd  to  any  one  who  will  reflect  upon  or  ac- 
knowledge the  firat  principles  of  Christian  charity.  The  truth  is,  the 
Eastern  States  must  settle  the  question,  whether  these  vast  commonwealths 
west  of  the  Miasissippi  are  to  be  Christian  or  not.  They  will  not  hecome  so 
0/ themselves.  The  tendency  here,  without  salutary  influences  from  abroad, 
is  to  barbarism. 

Among  all  conceivable  instrumentalities,  what  can  compare  with 
institutions  such  as  this  to  educate  young  men;  not  merely  to  teach 
them  the  sciences,  but  to  give  them  the  training  that  shall  give  them 
just  views  of  their  duties  and  of  society  in  which  they  are  to  act,  and 
have  a  direct  tendency,  so  far  as  human  instrumentality  can,  to  make 
them  Christians  ?  * 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson  subsequently  wrote : — 

I  iiave  your  favor  of  January  5th,  giving  notice  of.  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  Pacific  University,  We  are  grateful  for  this  continued  and  in- 
creased aid.  But  for  it  we  could  not  sustain  our  collegiate  department  at 
all.  The  want  of  means  has  operated  to  prevent  our  employing  other 
teachers,  as  we  desired,  and  this  has  discouraged  some  of  our  promising 
students.  The  Prof,  elect,  E.  D.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  is  now  turning  to  the  law. 
Bat  we  have  appointed,  since  your  appropriation.  Rev,  H.  Lyman,  a  grad- 
nate  of  Williams  College,  to  the  jirofessorship  of  mathematics.  Uniting 
witli  President  Marsh,  who  has  labored  on  faithfiilly,  he  will  give  more 
character  as  well  as  more  strength  to  our  faculty.  Bro.  Lyman  has  been 
long  and  favorably  known  in  Oregon.  You  will  remember  that  he  was 
the  second  Home  missionary  here.  His  qualities  as  a  guide  and  teacher 
of  youth  are  superior,  and  while  we  liope  much  from  his  proposed  union 
with  President  Marsh  in  the  work,  we  trust  that  the  Colleigate  Society 
will  also  see  cause  for  continued  confidence  in  our  humble  endeavors  tp 
establish  a  Pacific  University. 
.    An  intelligent  gentleman,  himself  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  said 
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to  me  a  week  since:  *^ I  regard  your  college  as  more  firmly  established 
than  ever  before.    If  you  live  through  present  trials,  I  think  you  can  go  on. 
'  You  have  helped  to  build  institutions,  and  you  know  what  their  first 
struggles  for  life  are." 

At  our  last  meeting,  three  weeks  ago,  we  voted  to  sell  land  enough  to 
paj^  all  old  debts,  and  to  contract  new  ones  only  as  we  could  pay  at  once. 
This,  we  trust,  will  be  done  before  our  next  meeting  in  August. 

Under  a  recent  date,  he  says  : — 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusal  trial  for  want  of  teachers. 
Our  two  classes  could  not  be  retained  by  a  single  teacher,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  students  left  to  engage  in  other  pursuits.  A  class  of  students 
are  now  coming  forward  who  are  younger,  and  wiio  will  be  retained  prob- 
ably through  a  whole  coarse.  The  additional  professor  will  render  the 
college  classes  much  more  stable. 

The  Eev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  writing  to  the  A.  H.  M.  S,, 


The  men  whom  you  have  sent  hither  give  themselves  wholly  to  their 
work.  Their  hearts  are  in  it.  It  is  their  life-work.  Oregon  is  their 
home  and  their  field:  and  their  ambition  is. to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
father-land.  They  have  made  a  ffood  beginning.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
they  have  laid  good  foundations.  In  the  large  towns,  as  well  as  in  rarai 
districts,  their  infiuence  is  important.  They  and  their  little  <:hnrche8  are 
prominent  among  others.  They  have  planted  a  college,  with  the  son  of 
President  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  at  the  head  of  it,  which  promises  to  be  cu 
powerful  for  good  on  the  PadfU^  as  any  eimilar  institution  has  grown  to 
Oe  on  the  Atlantic,  They  have  started  into  life  and  active  usefulness  three 
academies,  that  will  be  centres  of  light  and  truth  long  after  they  shall 
have  gone  to  their  rest. 

No  regular  reports  have  been  received  from  Heidelberg 
College,  and  the  College  of  St.  Paul. 

REVIVALS. 

Under  this  head  we  are  permitted  to  furnish  the  following 
details : — 

Beloit  College, — ^The  winter  term  in  the  college  commenced  in  the  first 
week  of  the  month  of  Januarv.  At  the  outset  of  the  term  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  Facnlty,  and  of  the  pious  students,  were  separately  moved  to 
earnest  desires  for  the  revival  of  God's  work  in  our  little  community. 
Soon  the  regular  chapel  exercises  seemed  to  be  marked  by  peculiar  inter- 
est. The  services  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  without  any  change  of 
method,  lost  something  of  that  dull  formality  which  is  apt  to  steal  over- 
such  regular  exercises,  and  gained  a  fixed  attention  and  thoughtful  inter 
est  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  a  body. 

The  truths  presented  in  the  Sabbath  lectures  seemed  to  find  willing 
eai-s,  and  to  be  received  with  serious  regard.  Within  three  weeks  of  the 
beginning  of  the  terra,  two  or  three  members  of  the  Preparatory  Depart^ 
ment  were  awakened  to  the  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  soon  found  peace 
in  believing.  These  indications  gave  some  stimulus  to  Christian  hearts, 
but  there  was  no  general  development  until  afler  the  college-fast  in 
February.    Meantime  the  Baptbt  and  Methodist  churches  in  Uie  city  had 
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oomraeooed  some  special  efforts  for  the  adyancement  of  religion,  whioh, 
were  marked  by  the  presence  and  power  of  God.    Members  of  other, 
chnrcbes  participated  in  them,  and  caught  something  of  their  spirit. 

The  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  colleges  was  a  precious  day  to  onr 
whole  community.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of  establisliing  at  one  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  a  morning  prayer-meeting,  which  has  been  continued 
with  interest  ever  since.  Christians  oif  the  varions  churches  in  the  city 
joined  with  those  connected  with  the  college  in  public  meetings  at  the* 
college,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  interest  which  had  been 
accuiimlating  for  weeks,  found  free  and  fit  expression.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  college,  the  fires  which  had  been  growing  in  intensity,  yet  pent  up 
in  individual  souls,  burst  out  and  flowed  together  in  mutual  united  action, 
producing  not  00  much  a  bustling  excitement,  as  the  earnest  activity  of 
eouls  deeply  moved,  and  thoroughly  engaged.  It  was  observed  on  the 
Fast  day,  that  the  iiTeligious  students  absented  themselves  from  the  ser- 
vices more  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  This  was  interpreted,  however, 
as  an  index  of  troubled  thoughts  on  their  part,  and  so  prompted  more 
fervent  prayer  and  greater  personal  effort. 

Tlie  results  soon  appeared  in  a  pervading  solemnity,  and  thoughtful- 
nesB,  and  when,  a  few  days  after  the  Fast,  an  appointment  was  made  for 
an  inquiry  meeting,  some  twenty  or  more  presented  themselves  at  once, 
as  seeking  the  way  of  salvation.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  mani- 
fest in  the  deep  convictions  of  many  hitherto  impenitent  ones,  and  a 
thorough  heart-searching  among  Ohristians.  The  interest  continued  and 
increased  through  four  or  five  weeks,  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Those  pro- 
fessors of  religion  who  had  previously  maintained  a  consistent  walk, 
obtained  new  experience  in  the  divine  life.  With  many,  old  hopes, 
groundless  or  doubtful,  were  given  up,  and  Christ  was  sought  anew. 
Christians  seemed  to  love  one  another,  and  were  very  faithful  with  their 
impenitent  companions.  There  was  not  one  who  was  not  often,  and  most 
affectionately,  entreated  to  yield  the  heart  to  Christ.  And  over  the  new- 
born ones  there  was  such  a  joy,  as  lighted  up  the  countenance  with  a  glow. 
The  result  of  some  former  seasons  of  the  kind  produced  a  fear,  lest  the 
work  should  be  superficial,  and  effort  to  guard  against  that  danger.  At  the 
dose  of  the  term  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty  cases  of  conversion  which 
appeared  bright  and  promising. 

The  vacation  intervened,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  present  term 
some  solicitude  was  felt,  lest  the  gracious  influences  which  had  been  enjoyed 
might  be  withdrawn.  But  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the  Holv  Ghost  was 
fltiU  present,  and  his  precious  work  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  still 
advancing.  It  appears  not  so  much  in  the  conversion  of  the  impenitent  as 
in  the  confirming  and  maturing  the  Christian  life  of  those,  to  whom  the 
elements  of  that  life  were  before  imparted.  General  prayer-meetings  and 
olass-meetings  are  well  sustained,  and  the  leading  thought  in  all  seems  to 
be  "  to  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  to  look  upon  the  work  as  but  begun, 
and  to  reach  forth  with  earnest  aspirations  after  higher  attainments.  At 
the  same  time  we  find  several  of  those  who  have  not  yet  found  peace, 
tlioughtftil,  andMeeply  exercised.  One  happy  effect  of  the  work  is,  that 
the  purposes  of  many  are  set  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Ohrist  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  with  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  sacredness  of  that  office,  and  the  heart- work  as  well  as  the  head-work 
easential  to  a  fit  preparation  for  it. 

We  trust  that  this  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
iriU  make  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  College,  making  the  religious 
•lenent  henoeforth  more  than  ever  aaoendant,  and  controUing  in  all  onr 
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work,  and  bo  Identifying  the  institntioa  more  doeely  than  ever  with  the 
^ngdom  of  Christ.  '  A.  L.  Ohafih. 

Beloit  College,  May  20, 1867. 

Iowa  CbUege. — Prof.  E.  Ripley  writes : — 

There  is  a  most  healthful  religious  feeling  pervading  the  institution, 
and  during  the  year  our  hearts  have  been  cheered  by  several  hopeful  con- 
versions. The  daily  prayer-meeting,  of  some  four  years^  standing,  is  etill 
kept  up  with  unabatea  interest  and  profit. 

College  of  Oali/omia. — Rev.  Henry  Durant,  under  date  of 
May  1st,  says : —  ^ 

There  is  such  a  spirit  of  study  as  I  have  never  -seen  before,  and  what 
is  more  interesting  far,  a  seriousness  with  some  of  the  pupils  much 
deeper  than  an  earnest  love  of  study.  It  began  to  make  its  aDpearanoe 
before  the  close  of  tlie  last  session.  I  have  introduced  a  daily  devotional 
exercise  into  the  school,  which  heretofore  was  confined  to  my  family,  and 
also  a  Bible  lecture  on  the  Sabbath.  Yesterday  I  had  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  being  asked  by  one  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  ^  What  he  must  do  to 
be  saved  ?^  Another  seems  to  be  earnest  to  become  a  Ohristian,  and  I  am 
hoping  (with  what  emotion  you  may  imagine),  that  the  Lord  is  about  to 
visit  us  with  the  operations  of  His  grace,  rray  for  ue,  I  beseech  you,  and 
interest  others  in  our  behalf. 

Marietta  CoUege. — President  Andrews,  in  his  historical 
sketch  of  the  Institution,  gives  the  following  statistics,  which 
show  how  the  power  of  God  has  been  manifested  there  from 
year  to  year:  — 

In  a  sketch  of  the  College,  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  published  in 
the  Central  Christian  Herald  in  1850.  he  says :  ^^  When  the  first  President 
was  inducted  into  office,  he  was  solemnly  charged  by  the  organ  of  the 
Board,  who  officiated  in  the  ceremony,  to  manage  the  Institution  for 
'  Christ  and  the  Church.'  It  was  then  a  religious  enterprise,  strictly  so, 
undertaken  by  religious  men,  who  could  not  have  been  induced  to  encoun- 
ter the  trials  and  sacrifices  which  must  of  necessity  be  met  in  building  up 
the  Institution,  by  any  motives  less  solemn  and  urgent  than  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom."  He  says  also, 
in  speaking  of  the  results  up  to  that  time.  (1850,)  ^^  During  the  history  of 
the  Institution,  seven  distinctly  marked  and  some  of  them  powerful  revivals 
of  religion,  have  occurred,  besides  several  other  seasons  of  unusual  reliffioua 
interest.  In  regard  to  these,  as  no  particular  record  of  them  has  been 
preserved,  the  writer  is  not  in  a  condition  at  present  to  furnish  an  accu- 
rate statement  touching  their  dates  or  statistics.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  no  young  man  has  yet  passed  through  the  College  course  without 
having  his  attention  summoned  by  special  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
presence,  to  the  great  interests  of  eternity.'' 

Since  the  date  of  that  article  there  have  been  two  or  three  revivala» » 
the  last  of  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  the  Institution  has  ever  experienced.    At  the  present  tiose 
about  three-fifths  of  the  students  are  hopefully  pioua,    Qf  the  182  gradu*^ 
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ates,  about  100,  as  nearly  aa  can  be  asoertained,  were  pious  at  the  time  of 
entering  College,  and  about  half  of  the  r^nainder  were  converted  during 
their  College  course.  ^ 

Eighty  of  the  Alumni  have  pursued,  or  are  intending  to  pursue  a  coarse 
of  Theological  study.  Twelve  or  fourteen  are  laboring  in  Ohio.  Three 
are  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Pogue,  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands ;  Bev.  Ira  M.  Preston,  in  Africa ;  and  Rev.  J*.  G.  Ooffing, 
about  to  sail  for  the  South  Armenian  Mission.  One  is  preaching  the  gos- 
pel in  Oregon.  Twelve  of  the  eighty  have  been  called  to  their  rest.  Two 
of  these.  Rev.  Isaiah  N.  Ford,  of  Jackson,  and  Rev.  A.  Bardwell,  of  Hang-' 
ing  Rock,  were  faithful  and  sacoessfol  laborers  in  the  Synod  of  Ohio. 

Wabash  College, — ^The  following  extracts  from  Professor 
Hovey's  History  of  the  Institution,  furnish  cause  for  devout 
gratitude  to  God : —  ^ 

The  religious  history  of  this  Institution  is  fraught  with  much  interest 
Quite  a  number  of  the  students,  it  is  believed,  were  brought  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  spiricual  relations  and  interests,  and  to  yield  to  the 
great  sanctions  of  religion,  by  a  personal  consecration  of  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God  in  Christ,  daring  the  first  few  years  in  the  history  of  the 
College. 

In  the  year  1888,  there  was  a  very  deep  and  special  interest  in  religion. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  for  many  weeks,  evidently  pervaded  the  Institution. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  in  the  winter  of  1838,  was  up- 
wards of  ninety,  of  whom  thirty  were  professedly  pious  when  they  en- 
tered the  Institution ;  of  the  others  about  thirty  became  hopefully  the 
subjects  of  renewing  grace,  most  of  whom  have  since  given  evidence  of 
^hicere  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  For  its  extent, 
power,  and  distinctly  marked  cases  of  special  interest,  this  revival  of  re- 
ligion will  long  he  remembered. 

Several  of  the  subjects  of  this  work  of  grace  haTe,  for  some  yeart, 
been  successfnlly  preaching  the  gospel.  Seasons  of  religious  inter^t  were 
also  witnessed  in  1840  and  1841,  in  which  a  number  of  the  students  were 
hopefully  converted.  In  1843  there  was  a  revival  of  uncommon  power. 
Severalyoung  men  of  correct  general  deportment  and  high  intellectual 
promise,  but  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  spiritnal  religion,  were 
brought  to  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  Chrlst^s  righteousness,  and  to  cast  their 
iafloence  into  the  soale  of  piety.  Others  of  a  more  reckless  character, 
and  whose  religious  advantages  had  been  extremely  limited,  were  made 
to  experience  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  the  sweet  consolations  of  the 
Gospel. 

cinoe  1838  the  annual  concert  of  prayer  ibr  Colleges  has  been  uah 
formly  observed  in  College,  and  almost  invariably  with  special  evidences 
of  inmiediate  answers  to  prayer ;  and  in  connection  with  a  large  number 
of  these  concerts,  powerful  revivals  of  religion  have  occurred. 

In  1851  the  President  observed,  that  "  No  class  has  ever  graduated 
here  without  having  enjoyed  from  one  to  four  revivals  of  religion,  and 
four-fifths  of  all  its  Alumni  have  gone  forth  from  their  Alma  Mater  th^ 
enrolled  servants  of  the  living  God.'* 

In  1854,  '65  and  '56,  there  were  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  influence, 
and  a  goodly  number  in  each  of  those  years  gave  evidence  of  their  con- 
version to  God,  and  publicty  professed  their  attachment  to  His  cause. 

Bat  aside  from  these  special  and  more  obvious  visitations)  there  havt 
been  very  marked  isolated  cases  of  eonversion  of  great  interest.    One 
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youth  oame  fh>m  the  oounter  of  a  tippling  shop :  he  soon  bought  a  BIblo, 
yielded  to  its  iastraotions,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  herald  of  the 
•cross. 

AnothoFv  who  from  a  Roman  Oatholio.  family  had  swung  off  to  in- 
fidelity, after  witnessing  the  triumphs  of  religion  in  President  Baldwin's 
death,  embraced  his  sustaining  faith  and  became  a  follower  of  Ohrist. 

And  another,  who,  from  his  rovings  from  a  far  distant  home,  oame  to 
Oollege  for  only  a  temporary  residence,  when  walking  to  and  fro  in  one  of 
the  halls  alone,  and  much  agitated,  he  was  asked  if  he  was  sick,  he  said 
^*'  Ko,  but  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost  J'  Soon  after,  joyful  in  hope, 
he  was  teaching  an  ignorant  Catholic  family  to  read  the  word  of  God. 
But  personal  considerations  forbid  detail. 

Several  hopeful  conversions  have  occurred  during  the  last 
yea^  but  no  special  revival. 

bSdowments. 

In  our  Eleventh  Annual  Report  an  account  was  given  of 
the  origin  and  object  of  the  English  Universities  and  Colleges, 
together  with  the  immense  provisions  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  possessed  by  them  in  the  shape  of  Scholarships,  Fel- 
lowships, and  other  endowments.'  The  consideration  of  the 
practical  workings  of  these  endowments  was  deferred  for  a 
future  occasion.  The  subject  however  furnishes  lessons  of 
great  practical  value,  and  moreover  assumes  a  verv  hi^h  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  vast  scale  upon  which  the  work  of 
securing  endowments  is  going  forward  in  this  country,  and  it 
has  direct  bearings  upon  the  operations  of  this  Society.  We 
propose  therefore  to  consider  it  under  four  aspects,  viz. : 

1.  The  comparative  risks  incident  to  permanent  funds  in 
Colleges. 

The  indispensableness  o^endowmenia  in  our  collegiate  system, 
we  trust,  was  conclusively  shown  in  our  Tenth  Annual  Beport.  * 
Indeed,  aside  from  the  principles  of  the  case,  if  any  thing  can 
be  settled  by  experience,  this  point  has  been  set  at  rest.  Such 
a  thing  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a  College  without  endow- 
ments is  believed  to  oe  unknown  in  any  country.  It  hardly 
need  be  remarked  that  no  possible  safeguards  against  perver- 
sion can  place  funds  abtolutely  beyond  any  contingency.  Still 
there  seems  to  exist  in  the  popular  mind  extensive  misappre- 
hension in  reference  to  the  comparative  risks  incident  to  such 
foundations.  The  chief  objection  to  endowments  is  their  lia- 
bilitjr  to  perversion,  and  while  dwelling  upon  this  danger  the 
fact  is  entirely  overlooked  by  multitudes,  that  in  case  of  the 
immediate  expenditure  of  funds,  we  as  really  commit  them  in 
trust  to  others.    We  trust  the  first  recipient  of  our  bounty, 
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and  then  all  influence  that  goes  out  beyond  him  upon  the 
ereat  surface  of  human  society  is  exposed  to  its  fluctuationa; 
its  conflicting  winds,  and  cross  and  counter-currents.  In 
either  case,  therefore,  the  same  general  uncertainties  exist. 

By  way  of  illustration  let  us  suppose  a  case.  An  indi* 
vidual  interested  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis* 
try,  and  afraid  to  commit  any  thing  to  a  Board  of  Trust,  se- 
lects a  given  number  of  beneflciaries,  and  expends  at  once 
what  he  has  to  give — and  thus  stakes  every  thing  upon  that 
one  expenditure  and  says  to  himself,  perhaps,  '^  now  that  is 
safe."  But  what  is  his  security  7  He  obviously  has  none  ex- 
cept in  the  character  of  the  particular  individuals  aided,  upon 
what  they  shall  actually  accomplish  while  living,  and  ifl  the 
influences  for  good  which  they  shall  set  in  motion.  But  there 
,is  no  absolute  certainty  even  iti  reference  to  those  who  receive 
the  gift.  The  disappointments  in  respect  to  young  men  se- 
lected by  the  donors  themselves,  or  their  chosen  representa- 
tives, have  been  so  numerous  and  grievous,  that  the  reaction 
upon  our  Education  Societies  from  this  source  has  been  at 
times  almost  fatal  to  their  success.  In  these  cases  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  benefactors  exerts  more  or  less  restraining  and 
stimulating  influence ;  but  after  we  have  passed  the  first  step 
all  responsible  relation  to  such  benefaction  ceases,  and  with  it* 
all  security  for  good  from  that  source.  And  beyond  that 
point  there  is  no  supervision  of  the  trust,  no  law  regulating  its 
transmission,  no  knowledge  of  any  relation  to  the  original* 
benefaction,  and,  of  course,  no  watchful  community  to  utter  a 
condemnatory  voice  in  case  of  perversion.  And  then,  when 
we  have  readied  the  second  and  third  steps  in  the  series,  how 
rapidly  do  the  difficulties  multiply  of  so  tracing  the  influenoe, 
as  even  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  any  existing  perver- 
sion. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  generous  donors  who  erected 
the  foundations  in  St.  Peter's  Ck>llege,  Cambridge,  England, 
six  hundred  years  aTO,  had  expended  the  whole  of  their  bene- 
factions at  once  for  the  benefit  of  *'poor  students,''  what  finite 
mmd  could  now  go  out  into  the  infinite  complications  of  hu- 
man society,  and  apply  such  powers  of  analysis  as  to  decide 
wbether  the  perpetuated  influence  of  those  young  men  (if  in- 
deed it  should  exist  at  all)  is  still  at  work  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  original  donors?  Not  so,  however,  witJa* 
those  foundations.  How  easy  to  compare  their  present  ad- 
ministration with  the  original  statutes,  and  thus  detect  any 
perversion.  Now  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  thiul 
the  simple  inability  to  deiect  any  thing  wrong  should  lead  tof 
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tbe  assumption  that  there  was  none  in  reality.  Indeed  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  to  this  source  is  traceable  very  much 
of  the  increased  security  for  good  which  is  felt  in  reference  to 
immediate  expenditures  for  educational  purposes,  as  compared 
Viith  foundations  placed  in  perpetuity  under  Boards  of  Trust. 
Moreover,  a  single  case  of  perversion  will  make  more  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind  than  a  thousand  instances  of  un- 
swerving and  protracted  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
public  trust. 

But  in  running  a  parallel  between  the  two  cases,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  income  of  a  given  foundation,  as  ex- 
pended  year  by  year,  stands  upon  ground  precisely  similar  to 
that  (Jf  the  jmncipal  when  immediately  expended.  And  this 
income,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  only,  amounts  to  the  prin- 
cipal every  sixteen  years  and  two-thirds,  or  to  si^  times  the  . 
principal  each  century.  The  difference  therefore  at  the  close 
of  the  first  named  period,  between  a  thousand  dollars  expend- 
ed 9.t  the  beginning  and  a  like  sum  funded,  would  be,  that  in 
the  former  case  the  whole  was  paid  out  at  once  and  set  to 
work;  while  in  the  latter  it  was  paid  in  instalments  covering 
sixteen  yeara  and  two-thirds.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  imme- 
diate expenditure,  where  the  first  recipients  of  the  bounty 
?rove  unworthy,  the  whole  succession  of  influence  fails, 
'he.  preservation  of  a  foundation,  on  the  contrary,  enables 
those  to  whose  management  it  is  committed  to  renew  the  ex- 
periment year  by  year,  and  thus  set  in  motion  multiplied  trains 
of  influence,  and  thereby  increase  the  chances^  at  least,  of  ulti- 
mate good.  The  foundations  of  St.  Peter's  College,  during  six 
hundred  years,  have  been  paid  out  thirty-six  times  over. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  foundation,  when  perverted,  may  be- 
come very  potent  for  evil,  but  then  this  is  a  concession  that  it 
may  become  equally  potent  for  good  if  not  perverted.  The 
motives  therefore  to  risk  the  trust  would  remain  in  all  their 
force,  even  if  the  indispensahleness  of  endowments  could  not 
be  proved.  The  Eoyal  Commissioners,  in  view  of  all  the  per- 
versions at  Oxford,  so  far  from  having  their  confidence  shalcen 
in  endowments  as  such,  regajrd  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment  that  thev  be  greatly  augmented,  especially  in  the 
sliape  of  Scholarships. 

Moreover,  this  view  of  the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  un- 
certainties attendant  upon  the  ordinary  transmission  of  proper- 
ty. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  an  individual  commits 
funds  to  a  Board  of  Trust,  whose  members  are  in  sympathy 
with  his  objects,  and  fill  their  own  .vacancies,  and  are  sworn 
under  the  sanotions  of  law  to  administer  the  trust  with  fidelity, 
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and  prevented  by  peculiar  legal  provisions  applicable  to  such 
cases  from  alienating  the  funds,  and  acting,  moreover,  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  community,  we  have  a  vastly  higher 
degree  of  security  against  the  contravention  of  expressed 
wishes  and  the  defeat  of  cherished  objects,  than  there  can  be 
m  the  ordinary  committal  of  property  to  heirs. 

JThere  is  also  a  much  more  protracted  control  of  property 
secured.  Our  perpetual  leases  guarantee  the  use  of  property  so 
long  as  "grass  grows  or  water  runs,"  and  our  deeds  convey  in 
fee  simple  to  ourselves,  our  "  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,"  But 
with  all  the  stability  that  characterizes  property  in  England, 
it  seldom  remains  in  one  family  more  than  two  centuries. 
This  fact  has  been  urged  with  great  force  against  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Oxford  foundations  through  all  time,  to  the  kins- 
men of  the  founders.  It  is  held  also  to  be  in  the  face  of  two 
other  facts,  viz.,  first,  that  it  is  a  principle  of  English  law  that 
perpetuities  are  abhorred;  and  second,  that  the  statutes  of 
mortmain,  which  forbid  the  alienation  of  property  to  uses 
where  it  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  national  revenue, 
were  not  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  particular  families,  but  for 
great  public  purposes. 

Changes  in  the  possessi«[)n  of  property  were  so  rapid 
among  the  Jews,  that  in  order  to  maintain .  the  integrity  of 
femilies,  tribes,  etc.,  as  well  as  prevent  excessive  accumulation 
of  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  the  entailment  of  poverty  on 
the  other,  Moses  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  readjustment 
once  in  fifty  years,  when  they  should  "  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession."  *  ^ 

And  here  the  following  views,  once  presented  by  a  distin- 
guished advocate  of  this  Society,  deserve  an  attentive  con- 
sideration. "In  the  mutations  and  fluctuations  of  opinion, 
perverted  Christian  institutions  founded  in  faith  and  prayer, 
after  awhile  always  come  back  purified  and  better  than  ever 
before.  The  spirit  of  the  founders  of  an  institution  is  a  per- 
manent spirit.  It  never  quite  dies  out  and  is  always  ready  to 
be  resuscitated.  The  promise  is  not  more  sure  to  parents  in 
the  training  of  their  children,  than  is  the  providence  of  Gfod  in 
regard  to  the  pious  founders  of  institutions  of  learning." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  educational  foundations  them- 
selves may  sometimes  be.  lost  through  the  mismanagement  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  committed.  Such  loss,  however,  is  so 
rare  that  objections  ft*om  this  source  are  not  very  formidable. 
The  foundations  of  Oxford,  ae  a  general  fact,  have  been  pre- 
served. And  those  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  date  as 
&r  back  as  1257,  and  have  consequently  been  steadily  operat* 
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ing  for  600  years,  through  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  and 
social-  changes  of  that  eventful  period.  Very  few  losses  of 
this  character  have  been  known  in  the  history  of  our  owu 
country. 

IT.  We  may  consider  endowments  as  affected  by  the  in- 
evitable changes  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  occur  in  human 
society. 

Whatever  evils  or  uncertainties  may  attend  them,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  the  question  of  chief  inr- 
portance  to  be  settled  in  reference  to  them,  is,  how  they  can 
DC  made  least  liable  to  objection.  It  is  supposable  that  they 
may  become  so  extensive  as  to  make  institutions  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  living  and  successive  ages  upon  which  they 
are  called  to  act.  Or  they  may  be  so  bound  by  restrictions  as 
to  make  colleges  necessarily  things  of  the  past;  effectually 
moored  in  the  stream,  whose  ceaseless  current  sweeps  boldly 
into  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  a  golden  medium  both  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  endowments  and  the  safeguards  that 
we  should  attempt  to  throw  around  them. 

Three  things  are  very  apt  to  be  assumed  by  founders,  viz., 

1.  Their  own  perfect  competency  to  decide  for  all  time  as  to 
the  best  possible  disposition  of  the  avails  .of  their  benefactionsa 

2.  That  if  the  foundations  ever  fail  to  answer  their  original 
intent,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  some  moral  obliquity  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whose  trust  they  are  committed.  8.  That 
their  own  security  against  such  perversion  is  in  proportion  to 
the  variety  and  minuteness  of  the  restrictive  phrases  employed 
in  framing  their  statutes.  The  Oxford  founaers,  for  example, 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  misgivings  as  to  the  unchange- 
able fitness  of  their  injunctions.  They  consequently  made  no 
provisions  for  any  modification,  and  were  anxious  only  to 
secure  them  from  being  tampered  with.  To  this  end,  in  some 
instances,  they  filled  from  five  to  eight  octavo  pages  with 
solemn  oaths,  under  whose  awful  weight  every  individual 
must  come,  who  used  or  touched  the  sacred  trust.  An  oath  is 
still  taken  by  the  members  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to 
observe  an  enormous  code  of  College  laws  four  hundred  year^ 
old.  The  wisdom  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  those  ancient 
founders^  we  are  now  enabled  to  exanaine  in  tlike  clear  light  of 
history. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  the  "  Oxford  University  Com- 
mission" say,  "Nearly  600  years  have  elapsed  since*  the 
statutes  of  Merton  College  were  framed,  and  within  this  pe- 
riod the  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  of  Parliament^  of  society 
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at  large,  of  the  churcli,  and  of  the  university,  have  uudergone 
infinite  changes.  If  the  letter  of  the  founder's  wishes  be  our 
guide,  notwithstanding  these  changes,  such  a  body  would  run 
a  risk  of  being  a  public  wrong;  "  and  they  moreover  declare 
their  belief  that  **  if  all  obsolete  and  impracticable  enactment* 
in  the  statutes  should  be  annulled,  but  a  small  portion  would 
remain,  and  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  founders  are  now 
not  only  unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  the  empire,  but  really 
^efeat  their  paramount  objects." 

A  specification  of  some  of  the  changes  here  alluded  to  will 
not  only  be  interesting  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  but  emi- 
nently suggestive  in  respect  to  endowments  in  our  own 
country. 

1.  Changes  at  the  Reformation.  The  leading  considera- 
tion which  in  that  age  induced  benefactors  thus  to  devote  their 
property  was,  the  benefit  which  perpetual  prayers  and  masses 
for  the  dead  were  believed  to  secure  for  those  on  whose  ac- 
count they  were  offered.  Consequently,  in  fourteen  of  the 
colleges  in  Oxford,  sui^h  masses  and  prayers  were  enjoined  by 
EomanTJatholic  founders.  But  at  the  Reformation  all  such  od- 
servances  were  prohibited  by  Parliament,  and  have  not  been 
practised  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  Changes  in  respect  to  stiidy.  Each  individual  upon  a 
foundation  was  bound  by  the  statutes  of  his  college,  after 
completing  his  course  of  seven  years  in  the  arts,  to  proceed  to 
one  of  the  higher  faculties,  generally  that  of  theology.  This 
occupied  eleven  years,  making  eighteen  in  all,  devoted  to 
minute  and  prolix  scholastic  systems,  during  -vt-hich  time  they 
must  reside  in  Oxford. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  could  then,  as  now,  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  four  years;  but  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  course 
of  study,  the  more  advanced  age  at  which  students  are  re- 
ceived, &c.,  the  relative  significations  of  all  the  degrees  as  marks 
of  academical  standing  are  now  very  different  from  what 
they  once  were.  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  now  what  Master 
of  Arts  once  was,  and  as  a  consequence  the  general  education 
at  the  university  is  shortened  by  three  years.  The  degree  of 
M.  A.  is  now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conferred,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  on  all  Bachelors  of  Arts,  without  any  requiifement 
of  study  or  residence  in  Oxford  except  for  three  weeks. 

Moreover,  Fellowships  now  mostly  follow  the  Masters'  de- 
gree, and  are  generally  obtained  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the 
University^  so  that  practically  a  small  fraction  only  of  the 
college  revenues — that  fraction,  viz.,  which  is  paid  to  under- 
graduates— can  be  said  at  the  present  day  to  be  devoted  to 
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actual  students.  How  much  goes  to  those  who  are  not  students 
in  the  sense  of  the  founders,  will  appear  ffom  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  fellowships  in  Oxford  is  about  540 — the  average  in- 
come of  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  £200,  which  gives  a 
total  of  £108,000  per  annum. 

8.  Changes  in  respect  to  localities.  It  ]waa  common  for 
founders  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  their  endowments  to  per- 
sons born  in  their  own  diocese,  parish,  or  county,  or  born  in 
the  place  where  the  college  had  property,  etc.  In  those  early 
times  a  change  of  residence  across  fifty  miles  was  a  matter  or 
much  moment ;  but  facilities  for  communication  have  virtually 
obliterated  county  lines,  and  the  Trent  itself,  which  once  sepa- 
rated the  country  into  "two  nations,"  with  their  separate 
officers  at  the  university,  is  now  little  more  than  an  imaginary 
line.  While  these  founders  designed  to  encourage  learning  in 
the  counties,  schools,  etc.,  to  which  they  restricted  the  benefits 
of  their  foundations,  yet,  by  making  the  whole  turn  on  the 
mere  accident  of  JtV^A,  the  result  was  often  the  very  reverse  of 
what  they  intended,  .•  s  few  persons  in  after-life  might  remain 
in  the  place  where  they  happened  to  be  born.  ♦ 

The  same  result  followed  from  designating  localities  instead 
of  classes,  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit.  The  founder  of 
Magdalen  College  directed  that  a  certain  number  of  Fellows 
should  be  elected  from  persons  born  in  the  City  of  London, 
meaning  thereby  to  benefit  the  families  of  tradesmen,  mer- 
chants, etc.  But  at  the  present  day  almost  all  of  this  class  of 
persons  inhabit  the  suburbsy  and  are  thus  by  statute  excluded 
from  the  benefits  which  the  founder  intended  they  should  en- 
joy. The  authorities  of  this  same  college,  within  a  few  years, 
have  refused  an  endowment  of  £20,000,  which  the  testator 
proposed  in  the  first  instance  to  confine  to  his  kindred,  and 
then  to  the  county  of  Stafford. 

4.  Changes  in  respect  to  hlndred.  It  was  common  to  re- 
strict the  benefits  of  foundations  to  the  Jcindredoiihefmtn- 
der.  But  this  has  led  to  inextricable  confusion.  As  early  aa 
the  year  1766,  at  All  Souls*  College,  Oxford,  collateral  descend- 
ants had  to  be  traced  through  nearly  twelve  hundred  families; 
and  at  Wadham  College  claims  have  been  admitted  where  the 
connection  between  the  founder  and  the  applicant  was  through 
a  common  ancestor  who  had  died  three  centuries  before  the 
foundation  of  the  college;  and  in  one  instance  it  has  been 
endeavored  to  trace  consanguinity  through  the  medium  of  a 
Saxon  king. 

5.  Another  remarkable  change  which  occurred  in  the 
lapse  of  time  had  reference  to  the  deemoaynury  character  of 
colleges.     Originally  none  were  educated  in  them  except  the 
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jpocT^  and  all  these  were  upon  some  foundation.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  independent  members,  not  upon  any  foundation, 
but  at  their  own  charges,  were  admitted.  There  was  also  a 
crowing  disregard  of  poverty  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to  a 
roundation,  especially  in  cases  where  the  benefits  were  confined 
by  statute  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  founder.  Moreover,  restric- 
tions in  respect  to  the  avails  of  foundations,  and  imposed  in 
order  to  secure  a  rigid  economy,  often  rendered  them  prac- 
tically useless,  however  valuable  might  be  their  real  income. 
Cases  might  be  cited  where,  on  pain  of  perjury,  the  incum- 
bents were  forbidden  to  use  more  than  one  penny  a  day  on 
week  days  and  two  pence  on  Sundays. 

But  aside  from  this,  in  ccuisequence  of  changes  in  the  value 
of  money,  the  customs  of  society,  the  expenses  of  living,  etc., 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  very  class  of  persons, 
for  whom  colleges  were  originally  designed,  to  meet  the  cost  of 
an  education.  **Few  of  those  who  now  resort  to  Oxford  are 
of  this  kind."  The  Royal  Commissioners  say,  "  It  is  certain 
that  the  whole  expense  of  even  prudent  and  well-conducted 
young  men  greatly  exceeds  £300  during  the  84  weeks,  which, 
18  about  the  length  of  residence  usually  required  in  colleges 
for  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  On  the  whole, 
We  believe  that  a  parent  who,  after  supplying  his  son  with 
clothes,  and  supporting  him  at  home  during  the  vacations,  has 
paid  for  him  during  his  university  course  not  more  than  £600, 
and  is  not  called  upon  to  discharge  debts  at  its  close,  has  reason 
to  congratulate  himself." 

6.  Another  change  has  reference  to  the  clerical  character 
of  Fellowships.  The  great  majority  of  Fellows,  perhaps  nine- 
tenths,  are  required  either  by  the  statutes  or  by-laws  of  their 
colleges,  to  take  Holy  Orders.  At  the  time  when  most  of  the 
statutes  were  framed,  the  Orders  in  question  were  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholi6  Church.  Clerical  Fellows  were  then  required 
in  great  measure,  for  purposes  which  are  now  illegal,  sucli  as 
saying  masses  for  the  dead.  The  cleric4il  order,  too,  has 
changed  its  relations  to  the  other  learned  professions.  "  Eccle- 
siastics were  the  lawyers,  the  ambassadors,  the  architects,  the 
historians,  the  scholars,  and  the  philosophers,  of  media3val 
times."  All  persons  on  the  foundations  of  colleges,  previous 
to  the  Eeformation,  were  denominated  Ckinci.  This  term  is 
now  restricted  to  a  single  class  of  the  great  body  of  those 
whom  it  once  embraced;  and  with  few  exceptions,  individuals 
of  this  class  only  resort  to  Oxford  for  an  education.  Still 
Isome  are  induced  to  take  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  the      ^ 
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Ohristian  ministry,  solely  or  mainly,  beoause  a  refbsal  to  do 
80  would  forfeit  a  Fellowship.  * 

Other  changes  of  minor  importance  might  be  described, 
having  reference  to  statates,  designed  to  regulate  with  a 
tedious  minuteness  the  apparel  of  students^  the  articles  to  be 
worn,  their  material,  color,  fashion,  &c.,  together  with  the  ex- 
act time  and  place  of  their  use.  So  also  statutes  enforcing  a 
barbarous  college  discipline,  and  exacting  degrading  services, 
and  ridiculous  manifestations  of  respect  to  superiors.  All 
this  might  be  endured  in  an  iron  and  formal  age,  but  so  far  as 
subject  to  modification  by  college  authorities,  it  has  gradually 
melted  away  before  ages  of  light  and  genial  influence,  like  ice- 
bergs floating  towards  the  tropic^ 

III.  The  general  lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  changes. 
Three  only  need  here  be  specified,  viz. :  1.  That  inasmuch  as 
in  the  progress  of  ages,  revolutions  will  occur  which  no  human 
sagacity  can  anticipate,  and  no  human  power  prevent — it  is 
a  dictate  of  the  highest  wisdom,  when  we  attempt  to  act  for 
coming  ages,  not  only  to  assume  the  inevitabkness  of  great 
changes,  but  also  human  fallibility,  in  respect  to  their  particular 
character.  Otherwise  our  proposed  safeguards  for  tne  future, 
may  be  like  the  bark  of  a  young  and  vigorous  tree,  which 
should  have  no  power  of  adaptation  to  the  enlarging  circles 
of  its  growth.  Or,  as  if  the  compass  on  shipboard  were 
nailed  to  the  deck,  instead  of  being  suspended  in  the  bin- 
nacle free  to  adjust  itself  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  ocean 
surface.  2.  That  useless  and  impracticable  restrictions  by  ren- 
dering compliance  with  the  requirements  of  statutes,  although 
still  in  force,  either  impracticable  or  absurd,  create  peculiar 
temptations  to  their  violation,  and  thus  strike  a  blow  at  the. 
very  foundations  of  morality.  3.  That  these  restrictions 
tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  education,  by  making  simple 
birth-place,  or  poverty,  or  consanguinity,  passports  to  founda- 
tions. In  such  cases,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resist 
the  depressing  influence.  Indeed  it  is  directly  stated,  that 
in  Enorland  they  "crowd  the  colleges  with  inferior  men." 
And  King's  College,  Cambrirlge,  from  the  influence  of  various 
restrictions,  has  been  called  "  a  magnificent  cenotaph  of  learn- 
ing." 4.  That  restrictions  also  tend  to  generate  one  another. 
If  one  founder,  for  example,  in  early  times,  provided  for  his 
own  kindred  or  county,  another  tliought  he  must  do  the  like 
for  his,  and  another  for  his;  and  the  Oxford  Commission  ex- 
press their  belief,  that  if  those  founders  could  be  recalled  tolifof 
and  it  werd  proposed  to  one  of  them  to  throw  open  his  Fel- 
lowships on  condition  that  another  should  do  the  same,  it  is 
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likely  the  partiea  could  agree.  It  may  be  very  unsafe  to  as- 
sume any  such  speDific  agreement — ^much  more  to  make  it  o«r 
authority  for  contravening  the  statutes  of  those  founders. 
Nevertheless  the  whole  history  of  human  opinions  shows  that 
if  their  lives  could  have  been  coeval  with  their  benefactors, 
and  their  minds  subjected  to  all  the  influences  at  work  through 
successive  ages,  their  own  opinions  would  have  been  sure  to 
undergo  great  changes.  But  being  dead  .they  only  speak 
through  their  foundations,  and  as  these  are  insensible,  all  possi- 
bility of  change  is  out  of  the  question,  and  they  must  utter 
the  very  same  voice  through  all  succeeding  ages. 

JV.  The  application  of  the  subject  to  the  field  and  work  ot 
the  Society.  For  obvious  reasons,  no  country  is  more  subject  to 
great  and  rapid  changes  than  our  own,  and  especially  the  west- 
ern portion  of  it.  Moreover,  no  age  was  ever  more  prolific  in 
them  than  the  present.  The  above  view  is  therefore  eminently 
suggestive.  1.  In  respect  to  the  location  of  colleges.  In  the  new 
States  it  is  often  essential  to  their  best  interests  that  steps  for 
the  founding  of  institutions  be  taken  at  period?  in  their  set- 
tlements so  early,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  where  will 
ultimately  be  found  the  channels  of  business,  centres  of  influ- 
ence, classes  of  population,  &c.,  &;c.,  which  would  be  decisive, 
were  the  question  of  location  left  open.  The  time  was,  for 
example,  when  Western  rivers  were  regarded  as  the  per- 
manent and  only  channels  of  commerce  for  the  magnificent 
regions  which  they  drain  ;  but  now  railroad  trains  rush  along 
their  banks,  or  on  arches  high  above  their  floods,  cross  their 
channels,  and  as  a  consequence,  towns  and  cities  which  once 
flourished  on  those  old  highways,  are  doomed  to  utter  or 
partial  decay,  like  those  which  lay  alojfg  the  ancient  track  of 
the  commerce  of  Solomon.  As  a  general  fact,  the  locations 
of  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  have  stood  remark- 
ably well  the  test  of  subsequent  developments.  Still  great  in- 
jury may  often  be  done  by  fixing  irrevocably  the  locations  of 
colleges  at  very  early  periods,  and  especially  so,  when  this 
is  done  in  consideration  of  no  very  munificent  donations. 
Were  such  questions  left  open,  it  would  remove  one  of  the 
main  objections  to  the  commencement  of  efforts  for  the  found- 
ing of  colleges  in  the  very  infancy  of  States,  It  is  well  for 
institutions  to  avail  themselves  of  local  interest  and  feeling,  in 
order  to  increase  contributions ;  but  these  are  always  dearly 
purchased  where  subsequent  developments  prove  the  location^ 
to  be  unwise. 

2.  The  history  under  consideration  suggests  caution  in 
respect  to  restrictions  imposed  upon  scholarships.   More  or  less 
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have  already  been  founded  in  American  colleges,  for  the 
OBpecial  benefit  of  kindred,  and  in  the  couAej^f  time  may  lead 
to  confusion  as  inextricable  as  that  which  now  exists  in  Eng- 
lish universities.  Their  influence,  moreover,  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  education  may  be  equally  unfavorable.  In  the  same 
<»tegory  may  be    placed  restrictions    having    reference  to 

e:)verty,  or  piety,  or  the  ministry,  leaving  no  discretion  for 
cards  of  Trust  in  respect  to  the  different  application  of  the 
avails  of  scholarships — although  for  the  time  being  there  may 
be  a  lack  of  candidates  answering  to  the  precise  wishes  of  the 
donor — while  there  are  others  to  whom  the  funds  might  be  ap- 
plied with  every  prospect  of  high  ultimate  good. 

8.  Equally  unwise  are  obligations  assumed  by  trustees  to- 
give  an  an^ount  of  instruction  for  which  no  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  funds  has  been  received.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
average  tuition  paid  in  our  best  colleges,  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  actual  cost.  But  a  case  might  be  cited,  where 
the  authorities  of  a  college  whose  regular  charge  for  tuition 
was  $80  per-annum,  agreed  for  that  sum  paid  down,  to  give 
instruction  for  six  years.  In  the  words  of  another,  "  a  college 
is  to  endow  itself  by  selling  for  $6,  what  it  will  cost  $120  to 
furnish  I  "  Bankruptcy  must  of  course  ensue,  as  it  has  re- 
cently in  the  case  or  a  Western  college  which  had  been  espe- 
cially prominent  in  experiments  of  this  sort,  and  which  at  one 
time  had  four  hundred  students  under  the  scholarship  system. 
But  the  greater  the  number  of  students,  the  greater  the  an- 
nual loss.  The  system  has  therefore  been  abolished,  and 
regular  charges  for  tuition  established.  Under  the  schol- 
•arship  system  adopted  in  the  university  about  to  be  opened 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of  $100  will  entitle  the  contributor 
to  keep  a  student  at  tte  institution  for  fifty  years,  and  in  the 
same  ratio  for  any  additional  amount. 

Two  revolutions  are  sure  to  come  on  in  the  West,  which 
should  render  Trustees  cautious,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  instruction  pledged  to  students,  but  also  in  respect 
to  obligations  assumed  for  the  support  of  professors  on  inade- 
quate foundations.  These  revolutions  are,  first^  increased 
charges  for  tuition,  and  higher  salaries ;  and  seccfnd,  a  decline 
in  the  rates  of  interest  on  vested  funds. 

4.  The  history  under-  consideration  is  also  suggestive  in 
respect  to  denominational  restrictions.  Right  or  wrong,  no 
(Joubt  can  exist  that  they  tend  to  generate  one  another. 
King  James  I.,  in  order  to  exclude  the  r  uritan  party  from  the 
universities,  imposed  upon  every  candidate  for  a  degree  the 
necessity  of  subscribing  the  three  Articles  of  the  36th  Canon, 
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whereby  he  acknowledged  "That  the  King's  Majesty,  under 
God,  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,"  etc.,  "  as 
well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  tem- 
poral," etc. ;  "  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  etc.,  "  con- 
taineth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,"  etc. ; 
"that "  he  allowed  **  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion,  agreed 
upon  by  the  archbishops,"  etc.,  and  acknowledged  "  all  and 
every  the  articles  therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine  and 
thirty,  besides  the  Ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God." 

This  exclusiveness  eventually  forced  Dissenters  to  estab- 
lish institutions  of  their  own.  W  ithin  three  years  after  the 
doors  of  i-he  universities  were  effectually  shut  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  first  dissenting  academy  was  established. 
Denominational  restrictions,  so  far  as  they  exist  in  American 
colleges,  apply  to  trustees  or  instructors,  or  the  incumbents  of 
certain  foundations,  students  being  received  without  regard  to 
any  particular  religious  faith.  Even  at  Romish  institutions 
Protestants  are  received  with  eagerness,  but  doubtless  with 
the  hope  that,  in  the  end,  they  will  turn  out  good  Catholics.  ^ 

Aside  from  State  Institutions  the  colleges  of  this  country  k 
may  now  be  divided  among  some  twenty  different  denomina- 
tions, with  which  they  are  either  organically  connected,  or  to 
the  control  of  whose  membership  they  are  mainly  subject. 
Exclusiveness  in  one,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tends  to  beget  the 
same  in  another,  and  thus  not  only  individual  institutions  but 
cUissea  are  constantly  multiplied  as  new  ecclesiastical  divisions 
occur,  and  as  the  general  struggle  goes  on  for  denominational 
life  and  extension.  Indeed  the  divisive  process  has 'pro- 
gressed till  the  ground  occupied  by  the  two  denominations 
which  co-operate  in  this  Society,  constitutes  almost  the  only 
territory  that  remains  untouched.  The  tendency  in  question 
may  be  greatiy  stimulated  by  local  influences  operating 
through  co-equal  ecclesiastical  bodies,  often  proving  superior 
to  any  general  control,  and  compelling  the  multiplication  of 
institutions  beyond  any  possible  necessities  of  the  denomina- 
tions with  which  they  are  connected.  JThe  losses  experienced 
in  this  direction  may  probably  be  put  down  as  a  fair  offset  to 
any  increase  of  contributions  which  may  result  from  special 
interest  in  the  particular  ecclesiastical  character  of  institutions. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  in  sonie  sections  of 
the  West,  caused  by  denominational  divisions,  hardly  any 
conceivable  amount  of  pecuniary  resources  would  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  institutions  in  equal  proportion  for  our  entire  West- 
ern domain.    Denominational  rivalry  may  also  secure  the 
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easy  endorsement  of  enterprises  which  have  some  expressed 
or  implied  relation  to  it,  but  with  which  private  and  pecuniary 
interests  are  largely  intermingled. 

So  far  as  the  two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  the 
Society  are  concerned,  few  questions  can  surpass  this  in  impor- 
tance, viz.,  "  How'  can  they  best  bring  their  resources  to  Dear 
on  the  promotion  of  collegiate  education  at  the  West?  "  For 
this  work  they  have  peculiar  facilities,  and  the  providence  of 
God  never  opened  a  nobler  field  for  its  prosecution.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  seem  strongly  to  urge  that  this  should 
be  done  at  leastin  a  united  form. 

1.  The  past  history  of  the  two  denominations. 

They  have  ever  been  one  not  only  in  doctrinal  views,  but 
in  their  appreciation  of  Christian  learning,  maintaining  that 
"our  Christianity  must  be  educated  and  our  education  be 
Christian," — one  in  their  views  of  the  great  object  of  colleges, 
and  of  the  place  they  should  hold  in  an  educational  system, 
and  one  in  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  t<5  found  them.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  services  which  they  have 
thus  rendered  to  the  literature,  the  science,  and  the  Christianity 
of  the  nation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  over  this  common  territory, 
if  everywhere  else,  the  ploughshare  of  sectarian  division  should 
not  be  permitted  to  run.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  a  mixed 
people  have  gone  to  the  West,  from  New  England  and  New 
York,  and  they  want  a  generous  policy — a  combined  railroad 
— a  regimen  nearer  the  m'illennium  than  that  formed  by  minute 
denominational  distinctions."  Aiid  it  would  seem  that  the 
Church  could  hardly  go  very  far  towards  the  millennium  before 
a  breadth  of  view  would  be  reached,  and  a  measure  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  attained,  that  would  aflFect  denominational  barriers 
and  restrictions  as  railroads  do  geographical  lines,  and  give 
unobstructed  progress  to  the  chariot  of  salvation. 

Indications  of  such  an  era  are  not  wanting,  at  least  in 
England.  Within  a  few  years  the  restrictions  imposed  at  the 
universities,  and  which  forced  dissenting  colleges  into  being, 
have  been  so  far  removed,  that  dissenters  can  bp  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and  the  practicability  of  a  broader  union 
among  dissenters  themselves  w  beginning  to  awaken  inquiry. 
The  argument  for  union  is,  moreover,  enforced  by  the  instruc- 
tive lessons  of  experience.  The  institutions  of  most  of  the 
dissenting  denominations,  and  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  education  of  a  ministry,  have  been  so  cut  up  and  multi- 
plied by  local  interests,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  furnish 
any  one  of  a  commanding  character.    Several  of  the  Indepen- 
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dent  Colleges  have  recently  been  united  in  one,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  consolidation  is  now  agitated  among  several  of  the 
Baptist  institutions. 

2.  The  00^^  o/comp«(iifibn  among  Colleges. 

The  general  standard  of  education  in  the  country  is  rapidly 
rising,  and  demands  in  respect  to  the  equipment  of  institutions 
are  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  rendering  successful 
competition  more  and  more  diflScult  and  expensive.  A  few 
figures  will  give  some  idea  of  Ihe  cost  of  this  competition. 

According  to  tables,  prepared  with  great  labor  by  the  Rev. 
Z.  S.  Freeman,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  iNew  York 
Baptist  Union  for  ministerial  education,  and  embracing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  institutions,  the  whole  property  and  produc- 
tive funds  of  Harvard  College  were  $1,000,000;  Columbia 
College,  $1,000,000  (since  greatly  increased) ;  South  Carolina 
College,  $800,000;  Yale,  $780,000;  Union,  $778,000;  Brown 
University,  $693,0<»0;  Michigan  University,  $600,000;  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  $450,000;  University  of  Alabama,. 
$400,000;  University  of  Wisconsin,  $300,000;  while  ten 
others  had  each  $200,000  or  over,  and  thirty -two  $100,000  and 
over,  while  the  r^ources  of  the  remainder  run  all  the  way 
down  to  a  few  thousand  dollars.  To  put  the  whole  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  upon  an  equality  with  Harvard,  would  require 
$150,000,000.  If  each  were  to  possess  only  one-fourth  of  this 
sum,  it  would  amount  to  $37,500,000,  to  say  nothing  of  insti- 
tutions yet  to  rise  on  nearlv  half  of  our  national  domain  not 
yet  carved  into  States.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  entire  accu- 
racy of  the  estimates  here  given,  but  they  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  an  illustration. 

Colleges,  no  doubt,  may  be  immensely  useful  with  resources, 
that  are  insignificant,  as  compared  with  some  of  these  estimates ; 
and  all  must  have  a  beginning.  Even  Harvard  had  its  day  of 
small  things,  and  its  friends  .were  never  more  encouraged,  nor 
more  profoundly  grateful  than,  when  one  contributor  gave  "a 
few  sheep,  another  his  garden  containing  one  acre  and  one  rod 
of  land;  another  a  pewter  fiagon  worth  ten  shillings,  another 
a  sugar-spoon,  a  silver-tipt  jug,  a  great  salt;  another  a  small 
trencher  salt.  Every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him,  and  every 
one  whom  his  spirit  made  willing.'*  Still  colleges  must  be  pre- 
pared to  rise  in  some  such  ascending  scale  as  is  above  indi- 
cdrted,  or  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

8.  Thc^  past  history  of  the  institutions  aided,  and  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  country. — Some  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  they  consequently  felt  in  their  early  infancy  the 
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©rushing  influence  of  the  pecuniary  revulsion  of  1837.  But 
through  the  helping  hand  of  the  Society  extended  to  them  in 
their  prostration,  they  have  all  been  held  up,  and  are  now 
living  forces.  Still,  how  few  of  them  have  yet  been  brought 
to  a  point  where  it  has  seemed  safe  to  withdraw  entirely  this 
helping  hand.  And  now  another  revulsion  has  come,  which 
will  greatly  increase  the  urgency  of  their  case,  if  it  does  not 
prolong  the  period  of  their  dependence.  It  will  at  least  render 
indispensable  the  receipt  in  full  of  every  dollar  voted  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board.  Even  in  that  case,  very  few  of 
these  institutions  would  be  left  with  property  and  productive 
funds  exceeding  $100,000.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  there- 
fore, they  will  need  all  the  resources  that  can  possibly  be 
commanded  at  the  West  in  future  years,  to  meet  this  advan- 
cing scale. 

All  this  goes  to  show  how  difficult  a  work  it  is  really  to 
fourCd  a  college,  and  furnish  it  with  such  an  equipment  that  it 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  present  age,  and  also 
made  sure  of  being  perpetuated  to  posterity.  The  Providence 
of  God,  therefore,  seems  to  be  bringing  upon  us  the  absolute 
necessity  of  concentrating  our  resources.  And  it  places  in  a  very 
strong  light  the  importance  of  avoiding  all  such  restrictions 
in  respect  to  locations,  endowments,  and  general  control,  as 
would  prevent  desirable  consolidation. 


Present  position  of  the  Society. 

The  present  position  of  the  Society,  in  reference  to  this 
work,  seems  to  be  this:  For  the  two  denominations  which  co- 
operate in  it,  to  neglect  the  field  which  is  opening  to  them  at 
the  West,  would  be  blindness,  absolutely  suicidal.  For  them 
to  weaken  their  forces  by  division,  and  an  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  institutions,  would  be  a  waste  of  power  hardly 
less  destructive.  To  abandon  needed  enterprises,  upon  whicn 
large  expenditures  have  already  been  made,  before  they  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  stability  that  will  insure  their  perpetuated 
life,  would  be  extreme  folly. 

But  the  Society  need  not  neglect  to  enter  the  field,  nor 
abandon  good  enterprises  now  far  advanced,  nor  fail  to  fur- 
nish prompt  and  efficient  aid  to  younger  institutions  on  new 
fields.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  all  its  glans,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  secured,  provided  it  have  the 
Qordial  indorsement  of  the  two  denominations  which  co  operate 
in  it.    The  Board,  it  should  be  remembered,  can  only  disburse 
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such  funds  as  are  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  churches, 
and  the  friends  of  Christian  learning.  After  careful  examina- 
tion, they  make  estimates,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  have 
them  realized,  but  except  in  special  cases,  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  scrupulously  avoid  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  pledge  that  these  estimates  shall  be  made  good.  Ana  the 
funds  actually  contributed  take  the  form  of  permanent  endow- 
ments only  by  the  direction  or  consent  of  the  individual  donors. 
The  final  effort  in  behalf  of  institutions  in  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  resolved  upon  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board, 
was  based  upon  estimates  thus  made.  And  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  out  is  indicated  by  the  following  resolution,"  viz :  "  That 
the  officers  of  the  college  interested  in  this  movement  may 
have  the  opportunity,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  agen- 
cies of  the  Society,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting 
Committee,  to  exert  themselves  efficiently  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  withoijt  in- 
terfering with  the  regular  objects  of  the  Society." 

So  far  as  this  effort  is  concerned,  no  possible  ecrtesiastical 
changes  in  the  future  can  shift  the  responsibility,  or  the  in- 
terest of  the  matter.  All  the  institutions  in  question,  with 
the  exception  of  one  German,  were  started  by  common  coun- 
sels; and  for  common  ends.  They  have  been  built  up  by  com- 
mon funds,  and  neither  of  the  denominations  can  afford  to  re- 
linquish its  interest  in  them,  and  neither  should  hesitate  to  do 
its  share  of  what  is  necessary  to  give  them  perpetuated  life. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  for  either  to  throw  the  chief 
burden  of  responsibility  of  the  common  cause  on  the  other, 
and  reserve  its  own  strength  for  enterprises  more  in  alliance 
with  denominational  interests.  Co-operation  in  good  faith, 
would  of  course  involve  a  righteous  adjustment  of  influence 
in  respect  to  the  institutions  aided. 

The  Board  have  no  interest  whatever  in  simplv  perpetua^ 
ing  the  Society ;  on  the  c<Jntrary,  they  would  be  the  very  first 
to  move  for  its  dissolution,  provided  it  were  apparent  that  the 
work  could  be  more  successfully  accomplished  in  some  other 
way.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  its  dissolu- 
tion would  be  but  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate  rush  of 
applicants — each  contending,  as  in  former  years,  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  churches.  The  Society,  by  its  thorough  sys- 
tem of  investigation  in  respect  to  the  claims  of  colleges  that 
apply  for  aid,  has  probably  prevented  a  waste  of  funds  on  ill- 
advised  schemes,  that  woi^  not  fall  short  of  the  entire  cost 
thus  far  of  working  its  machinery.  And  this  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  what  may  yet  be  done  in  the  same  direction,  by  an 
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intermingling  of  Eastern  counsels,  and  a  careful  supervision 
of  this  great  interest,  rendered  effective  by  thoroughness 
of  investigation  under  the  guidance  of  broad  and  liberal* 
principles. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  that  the  Society  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  its  existence  has  not  only  given  the  churches,  univer- 
sally, rest  from  conflicting  appeals  in  behalf  of  colleges — but 
that  it  has  held  a  shield  over  hundreds  that  have  not,  as  yet,  con- 
tributed the  first  dollar  to  its  funds.  It  has,  however,  a  higher 
vocation  than  to  guard  the  field  against  the  irruption  of  Western 
agents.  Better  far  that  it  were  entirely  out  of  the  way,  than  to 
adopt  a  policy  based  upon  inadequate  views  of  the  vast  field 
upon  which  it  operates ;  or  be  out  of  sympathy  with'the  noble 
band  of  men,  who,  either  in  groups  or  single-handed,  are 
toiling  in  the  cause  of  Christian  learning,  and  struggling  to  lay 
broad  and  deep,  in  that  land,  the  ^'  foundations  of  many  gene- 
rations." 

But  let  a  cordial  union,  and  one  based  upon  just  and  hon- 
orable principles,  .be  perpetuated  between  the  two  denomina- 
tions that  co-operate  in  the  Society,  and  they  will  have  an 
ability  unsurpassed  for  this  great  work.  By  a  wise  limita- 
tion, too,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  institutions  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  proper  development  of  Western  resources,  the' de- 
mands of  Collegiate  and  Theological  education  can  be  met 
without  excessive  drain  upon  the  Eastern  churches,  and  a 
power  for  good  created  which  shall  be  felt  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THEEON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOOrETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Akxiole  T. — ^This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II. — ^The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afifbrd  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institations  at  the  West,  in  snch  manner,  and  so 
long  only,  as,  in  the  jadgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society*  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Institntions  may  demand. 

Abt,  ni. — ^There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill 
its  own  yacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  va- 
cancies which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex^officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Abt.  IV. — Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  a  member  for  life. 

Art.  v.— There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  api)oint. 

Abt.  VI.— Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Abt.  VII — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  several  Institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  VIII. — ^This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two-tiiirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  re- 
commended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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M.  O.  HAL8TED,  AudUor. 
Kxw  ToBK,  Oof.  8M,  1897. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Abioi^n,  E«at,  Mma. $1100' 

South 18  00 

AndoTer,  Maac,  Old  South tl  85 

ChapelCong. 82  18 

A  Friend,  bj  Rev.  A.  Farrell 1  90 

Aahby,  Mua. 20  00 

AtbUnd,  Mm*. 13  00 

AtfaoU  Mm0.,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soe. 19  00 

Bethel.  Conn.,  in  part  to  oonat  Rer. 

W.N.  HarrcjrL.  M. 29  19 

Bererly,  Maaa.,  Waahlngton  at.   Ch. 

andSoc 43  47 

Dane  at  Ch.  and  Soc. 47  37 

Binghamton ,  N.  Y.,  Cong.  Ch. 10  76 

Blrmingbam,  Conn.,   to  conat  Rot. 

Zaahariah  Eddy  L.  M. ;..  30  00 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J 51  83 

Boaton,  Maaa.,  Wm.  Ropea 500  00 

For  Wabaah  CoUege.  tIz.  : 

ML  Vernon  Ch. 237  00 

WinteratCh 58  53 

Salem  Ch ,  of  which  $10  by  Q.  S. 
Low  to  conat.  Rev.  George  W. 

Field  L.M 6194 

Finest.  Ch.and8oc 36  40 

G.  Edwarda 3  00 

,  39  ^ 

Shawmnt  Ch.  and  Soa 48  00 

Maverick  Ch.  and  Boo.,  E.  B.,  of 

which  $2  50  on  Alexander's  note    65  33 
Saaez  at  Ch.  and  Soc,  of  which 
$30  by  Hon.  R.  Choate,  by  which 

he  it  conat  aL.  M 36T  00 

Bowdoin  at  Ch.  and  Soc 40  00 

Old  South  Ch.  and  Soc.  in  part..  90  00 
Park  St  Ch.,  for  Beloit  College, 
E.  Lawson,  $100;  J.  Parker, 
$100;  E.  Vomaworth,  $50;  L. 
Dana,  $50 ;  Rer.  A.  L.  Stone, 
$50;  E.  and  O.  O.  Briffga,  $50; 
J.  C.  Studley,  $50;  F.  Batch- 
elor,  $50;  Miaa  J.  Palmer,  $50; 
Misa  B.  Palmer,  $30 :  others  in 
Park  St  Ch.  and  ooU'n,  $478  .  ..1058  00 

Bradford,  Maaa 6150 

BratUeboro*,  Vt,  of  which  $100  for 
permanent  fiind  of  Iowa  Col* 

lege 1T9  OS 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  lat  Cong.  Ch 40  35 

Brimfield,  Maas..  in  part 23  00 

Broadbrook,  Conn. 12  00 

BrookUne,  Maaa. 71  32 


Harrard  Ch. $8  08 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Plymouth  Ch.,    on 

profasaorahip  in  lUinoia  College, 

W.  R.  Ropea,  $25 ;  E.  A.  NichSa, 

$20;  coUeetton,  $197  51 179  it 

Plymouth  ch.,  G.  Bowera 90  00 

Church  of  the  Pilgrims 1.^7  64 

?dPnab.Ch. 35  00 

Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  a  friend,  for  permanent 

acholanhip  in  Wabaah  College.  400  00 

Cambridge,  Maaa.,  Shepard  Soc 91  00 

Cambridgeport,  Maaa 81  17 

Cambria,  N.  Y.,  legacy,  in  part,  of  Dea. 

Josiah  B.  SootQ] 149  95 

Camden,  N.  Y.,  Cong.  Ch 15  49 

Central  Village,  N.  Y.,  a  Friend 5  00 

Charleatown,  Maaa.,  Winthrop  Ch.  for 

permanent  timd  of  Iowa  Coll...  348  76 

Charlton,  Maaa.,  (a  balance) 7  00 

Chelsea,  Maaa.,  Chestnut  st  Ch 55  99 

Clinton,  Ct,  Bener.  Aas.  Cong.  Ch....  10  OQ 

Clinton,Maaa 51  tf 

Concord,  N.  H.,  1st  Church 18  79 

South 15  00 

Conway,  Masa.,  lat  Cong.  Soc 46  19 

Cortiand,  N.  Y.,  Miaa  A.T 2  95 

Darien,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch. 90  00 

Deerfleld,  Maaa.,  South  Ch lU  00 

Beat  Windaor,  Conn.,  lat  Ch 99  30 

Eaat  Woodstock,  Conn,  to  const  Rer. 

B.  H.  Piatt  L.  M. 3184 

Ellington,  Conn X  00 

Enfield,  Mass.,  BeneTolent  Soc 100  00 

Enosburg.  Vt,  Dea.  George  Adams. . .  5  09 

Eaaex.  Maaa. 33  78 

Eaaez  Co.,  Maaa.,  two  Fricnda lOO  OO 

Exeter,  N.  U.,  latCh r. 13  08 

9dCh 20  15 

FairhaTOB,  ICaaa. 95  00 

Falrfleld,  Conn.,  Ist  Ch 35  00 

Farmington,  Conn.,  1st  Ch 27  00 

Fitchburg,   Mass.,    CalHnistlc   Cong. 

Ch.andSoc 33  73 

Trinitarian 5  50 

Fnimingham,  Maaa. 43  00 

FrankUn,  Maaa.,  to  conat  Rot.  Samuel 

HuntL.  M 4100 

Gardner,  Maaa.,  lat  Ch. 19  00 

2dCh 1025 

4  19 

Georgetown,  Maaa. 27  45 

Goaben,  Coun 90  00 


im.] 


xuvixsBvia  9Xfoa,t, 


0S 


Givftoii,l|Mi 300 

Qretnfleld,  Mafls.,  1st  Cb 20  00 

2d  Church 20  00 

Greea  Farmt,  HaM.,  iodlvidualt 8  00 

Gieevwicb,  Conn^  2d  Cong.  Ch 101  77 

G.  A.  Palmer,  on  pertn't  acholar- 

ahip  in  Wabaah  College fiO  00 

GrotoD,  Haat SO  36 

Groreland,  Maaa^  Orth'x  Ch.  and  Soc.      9  00 
Guilford,  Conn.,  Ist  Ch.,  to  const.  Rer. 

Henry  Wickes  L.  M 30  00 

Hadley,  Mass.,Gen.  fiener.  Soc.,  3d  Ch.    28  00 
HuBpden  Co.,  Mass.,  Bener.  Asa. 

Ctalcopee,  lat  Ch. 15  49 

Chicopec,  2d  Ch. 7  00 

Cbicopee.  3d  Ch 8  75 

West  Springfield 25  63 

Springfield,  l«t  Ch. 12  97 

Huntington,  2d  Ch 5  11 

Weatfield,  1st  Ch 27  00 

Monaon 25  00 

126  95 
Leas  nncurrent  bills  in  the 

hands  of  Treasurer  ....    38  83 

88  12 

Bartford,  Conn.,  North  Ch 49  25 

South  Ch 3i  00 

Pearl  at  Ch.,  T.  Smith,  to  const 

KeT.  S.  BoumeU    L.  M,,  t25; 

A.VV.  B.,  $10;  J.  B.  H.,  Jl5; 

£.  £.,  $10;  J.  B.,  $10:  B.  M. 

$15;   N.  R.,  $10:   M.  £.,  $10; 

collection,  $36  50 141  50 

Central  Ch.,  T.  8.  WUliams,  $200 ; 

J.  Trumbull,  $50;  others,  $183, 

for  permanent  fund   of  Beloit 

Coll 383  00 

Lucius  Barbour,   for  permanent 

fund  Illinois  CoU. 250  00 

Harrington,  Ct,  Cong.  Ch.  (a  balance)      5  00 
Hatfield,  Mass  ,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.  ..    55  00 

flaTTard,  Maaa. ^ 58  00 

HaTorhill,  N.  H. 25  00 

,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Centre  Ch 72  55 

BaTerhill  West,  Mass ,  collection,  $15 ; 

a  Friend,  to  const.  Rev.    Asa 

Parrell  L.  M.  $30 45  00 

Henniker,  K.  H.,   in  full,  to   const. 

A.  D.  L.  P.  Conner  L.  M  ;    H. 

Childs,  $5;  A.  D.  L.  P.  Conner, 

•10 15  00 

Hinsdale,  N.  H. 7  00 

» Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  Presb.  Ch.  . . . .    15  02 

BoUistan.  Maaa 61  27 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  Cong.  Ch.,  of  which 

$30  const  fier.  J.  Addison  Priest 

L.M. 70  71 

Misa'y  Assn.,  Cortland  Academy .    11  84 

Huntingdon,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch 10  00 

Keene,  N.  U 30  00 

Kenauigton,  Conn.,  a  Fxlend 4  00 

Lancaster,  liass. 6  00 

Laurence,  Hasa.,  Lawrence  st  Ch.  ...    37  00 

Lowell,  Haea.,  John  St  Ch. 21  18 

Lyme,  K.  H 4d  25 

Manchester,  Mass 15  60 

Manchester,  N.  H. 18  25 

Marblehead,  Mass. 77  00 

MiaaH.Hooper 10  00 

Marlboro',  Mass 35  00 

Iteion  Village,  N.  H.,  to  const  Rev. 

S.  J.  Austin  L.  H 30  00 

Massachusetts,  a  Friend 5  00 

Medtord,  Mass.,  Mystic  Ch 14  00 

Meiidan,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch.,  of  which 


$30  to  conit  Act.  T.  Dwight 

Hunt  L.M. 5^00 

Centre  Cong.  Ch. 1100 

Methun,  Maas.,  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soa  . .    15  00 

Milford,  Conn.,  Ist  Ch 30  00 

2d  Ch.,  in  full  to  const  Rev.  W.  C. 

BcofieldL.  M 23  93 

Monroe,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch.,  in  part  to 
const    Rev.  Lewis    M.  Shep- 

pardL.M 24  75 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  J.  R.  Church 5  00 

Mount  Carmel,  Conn.,  of  which  $30 

const  Rev.  D.  H.  Thayer  L.  M.    33  50 
Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.,  two  individuals      3  00 

Nsntueket,  Mass 20  09 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  balance  of  legacy  of 

Rev.  J.  M.  Ellia 1885  48 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  North  Ch.  and 

Soc 50  00 

Newbury.Masa  28  19 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  Believille  Ch.,  of 
woicb  $30  to  conat  Josiah  L. 

Hale,  Esq.  L.M 60  50 

Wbitefield  Ch.,  of  which  $30  by 
Miaa  Hannah  French,  to  const 

herseltaL.  M. 58  25 

North  Ch..  of  which  $100  by  Capt 
N.  Smith  and  $30  by  Miss  B.  F. 
Bannister,  to  const  Miss  Mary 

E.  Dimmick  a  L,  M. 102  50 

New  Fairfield,  Conn., 27  90 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Centre  Ch 9  00 

North  Ch 20  10 

Presb.  Ch 8  58 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Centre  Ch.,  for 

Eirmanent  iund  of  Beloit  Coll., 
rs.  A.  Salisbury,  $100;  Henrv 

White,  $50;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  0. 

Collins,  $50 ;  others,  $219 419  00 

Centre  Ch.  J.  W.  Hotchkiss,  $10 ; 

E.  B.  Foote,$3 13  00 

North  Ch.,  F.  Bishop,  $20;  W. 

Southworth,  $10;  E.  South- 
worth,  $10;  K.  Cowles,  $10; 

Misses  Maltbey,  $10 ;  Miss  C.  B. 

Merwln.$3(i  otfaen,  $78 141  00 

Officers  of  Yale  College 58  00 

Chapel  St  Ch 23  48 

South  Ch.,  G.  HaUock H)  00 

llowestCh 30  00 

James  Fellows,  $25;  Mrs.  H.  P. 

Peck,$20 45  00 

Individuals  in  Dr.  Cleveland's  Ch.    12  00 
New  Preston,  Conn.,  Ch.  in  Wanrc- 

mang 15  00 

HIU.--. 5  25 

New  York  City,  Mercer 'st  Ch.,  for 

permt  fund  of  Wabash  Coll..  W. 

G.  Bull,  M.  Allison,  each  $100; 

B.  F.  Butler,  J.  B.  Sheffield,  S.  A. 

SherffeUn,  each  $50  ;  N.  White, 

W.  King,  J.  L.  Moran,  W.  A. 

Butler,  J.  B.  De  Forrest,  J.  A. 

Phelps,  F.R.  Fowler,  Mrs.  M.  O. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  A.  Bronson,  each 

$25;     W.  W.  Chester,    G.    8. 

Leeds,  each  $20;  others,  $70  .  685  00 
Fourteenth  st  Ch.,  for  permanent 

fiind  of  Beloit  College,  W.  E. 

Dodge,    $500;    E.  C.    Chapln, 

$200;  W.  A.  Ransom,  $100;  W. 

A.  Booth,  100;  ^  Hoadley,  $50; 

B.  W.  Merriam,.  $50  ;  Brothers 
Amon,  $50;  O.  D.  Munn,  $50; 
S.  R.  Wales,  $50 ;  S.  Cutler, 
$50;   W.  F.  Booth,  $50;  W.  J. 
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Burrllt,    9100;    M.   K.    Je««up, 

|I(X);  otheri,  til? 1567  00 

Church  of  the  Paritana,  for  per- 
manent fund  of  Beloit  College, 
H.  T.  Morgnn,  9100;  S.  a 
HuDt,#.^;   others,  #186 M....  336  .V) 

Edward  Crnry 23  00 

A.  H.  Marvin,  lor  German  Evang 

Mo.  College SO  00 

Shlers  nnd  Oliver 30  00 

Northampton,  MaM.,  1ft  Church 48  65 

Edwards  Ch.,  of  which  $30  to 
const.  Dea.  Wm.  U.  Stoddard 

L.  M 47  18 

In  full,  to  const.  Rev.  John  Dins. 

more  L.  M 9  75 

North  Andover,  Mass 13  14 

North  BrookHeld,  Mass.,  1st  Ch.,  of 
which  #30  to  const.  Levi  Adams 

L.M 5000 

North  Cornwall,  Conn. 17  34 

North  Woodiitock,  Conn. S3  90 

Norwalk,  Conn,  Ist  Ch. fi6  10 

Norwich,  Vt.,  »30  of  which  by  Rev.  R. 

Ste  wnrt  for  Iowa  College 38  50 

Norwich,   Conn.,  2d  Ch.,  for  Beloit 
CoIU,  Wm.  Williams,  #50;  Mr*. 
H.  P.  Williams,  #50 ;  others,  $90  190  00 
3d  Ch.,  W.  A.  Buckingham,  #100  ; 

C.  B.  Rogers,  #50   others,  #79  50  829  50 
W.  Pi  Green,  $50  ;  C.  Osgood,  #25    75  00 

Orange,  N.  J.,  l8t  Presb.  Ch 53  00 

^  Pros.  Ch.,  of  which  #81  in  full 
of  $400,  for  Crowell  scholarship 

in  Wabash  College 87  51 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  H.  Murray,  Esq.,  to 

const  himaclf  L.  M 

Pelham.  N.  U 

Pepperell,  Mhss.,  in  part  to  const  Hev. 

E.  P.  Smith  L.M 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ist  Presb.  Ch.,  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes,  #100;    others, 

$296 398  00 

Thomas  Hill,  for  permt.  scholar- 
ship in  Wabash  CoUoge 400  00 

Phillipston.  Mass 10  00 

PitUiield,  Mass.,  Ist  Coug.  Ch.  &  8oc. 

Plaiatow,  N.  H 

Plymouth,  Conn.,  £.  Langdon,  In  part 
to  const  George  Langdon  L.  M., 

#  10  ;  collections,  $1U  63 29  63 

Plymouth  Hollow 21  00 

Pomfret,  Conn.,  of  which  $30  to  const 

L.  Williams,  »L  D.,  L.  M. 45  00 

Portland,  Me.,  High  st  Ch.  and  Soc...    34  00 

Princeton,  Mass 18  26 

Providence,  R.  L,  for  Illinois  College, 
A.  C.  Barstow,  Abner  Gny,  jr., 
L.  P.  Child,  H.  N.  Slater,  E.  Car- 
rington,  Elisha  Dy^er,  each  #30; 
M.  B.  ires,  R.  U.  Ives,  Benj. 
White,    and    David    Andrews, 

each  #15 240  00 

High  St  Ch.  collection 36  58 

Putnam,  Conn.,  individuals 6  35 

Putney,  Vi 3  00 

Randolph,  Mass 32  00 

Randolph,  Kwt,  Mass 5  20 

Reading,  Mass.,.  Old  South  Ch 31  00 

ht^th^oda  Ch.  and  tioc.,  to  const 

Rev.  Wra.  U.  Wilcox  L.  M.   . ..    30  00 

Rockport,  Mass.,  2d  Ch.* 8  75 

IstCh.  andSoc 24  00 

Roxbury.  Mass.,  Elliott  Ch.  and  Soc  .     58  54 

RoyaUtnn,  Mass 31  16 

Shco  ,  Me ,  M its  M  iranda  Patterson,  for 


30  00 
24  15 


35  00 


53  24 
600 


temporarr  •cholardiSp  tn  Wa- 
bash ColU^ge 101  00 

Abalaoce ^ 33  00 

St  Jobnsbury,  Vt,  North  Ch 58  SO 

South  Ch 25  00 

Salem.  Mass.,  Tabernacle  Ch 51  00 

P.  English,  by  Rev.  D.  Oliphant  S  00 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  1st  Oh.  collecuon  . .  28  00 
Scituate,  Mass.,  1st  Triu.  Cong.  Ch...       4  50 

Sharon,  Mass.,  coll.  in  Cong.  Ch. 30  74 

SheiBeld,  Maaa.,  Rev.  J.  Bradford  ....    10  00 

Shelbume  Fallg,  Mass. 35  00 

Shelbume,  Maaa. 1290 

Sherman,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch.  in  part  to 

const  Rev.  Mr.  Cotio  L.  M 23  00 

Shirley,  MaM, 3  00 

Southampton,  Mass.,  Cong.  Ch. 27  S2 

South  Berwick,  Me. 46  10 

Sonthboro^  Mast ; 21  08 

South  Braintree,  Mast 15  86 

South  Briuin,  Conn.,  collection 13  94 

South  NorwalJE,  Conn.,  of  which  #80  to 

const  Ira  Seymour  L.  M. 41  87 

South  Orange,  N.  J 35  40 

Sooth  Woodstock,  Conn 11  00 

Springfield,  Vt 33  19 

Stamiord,  Ct,  Itt  Cong.  Ch 45  90 

Stoneham,  Mass 16  00 

Stonington,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch 49  00 

Sudbury,  Masa 17  fti 

SuiBeld,  Conn.,   to  const  Rev.  John 

RMUIerL.  M. 32  00 

Siitton,Mass 20  00 

Templeton,  Mass.,  Ch.  ot  Rev.  L.  Sabin    18  00 

Tewkesbury,  Mass.,  Cong.  Ch 85  62 

nietlbrd,Vt 18  11 

Thompson,  Conn.,  IstCh. 17  58 

Torringford,  Conn 4  0$ 

Townsend,  Mass 31  00 

Vernon,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch 42  87 

Vergennee,  Vt,  Mrs.  A.  E.  K.  Smith ...    SO  00 
Warren,  Conn.,  friends  in  Cong.  Soc .      3  00 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Itt  Ch. 28  80 

Watertown,  Mats,,  indtviduala 15  00 

Watertown,  Conn S3  00 

West  Amesbory,  Mass 86  40 

WestBloomfieid.  N.  J 9  78 

Westboro',  Mass.,  of  which  $60  to 
const  Dea.  George  N.  Sibley 
and  Miss  Caroline  Flagg  L.  M.*s    61  47 

West  Haven,  Conn 18  08 

W  St  Killlngly,  Conn.,  A.  D.  Lock- 
wood,  In  part  of  L.  M.  $15;  col* 

lection,  $42  92 37  92 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H 6  OO 

Westminster,  Mass. 15  65 

West  Newbury,  Mass.,  3d  Ch 50  35 

1st  Ch.,  to  const  Rev.  Charles  D. 

Herbert  a  L.M. 35  23 

Weat  Newton,  Maas. • 49  2T 

Weatport,  Conn.,    of  which    #30  to 

const.  Rev.  T.  Atkinson  L.  M.  . .    51  00 
Wethertfleld,  Conn.,  of  which  #30  to 
const  Rev.  Willys  S.  Cotton, 

L.M 3900 

White  River.  Vt 16  50 

Wilmington,  Mass 17  00 

Winchester,  Mass 61  8S 

Winchester.  N.  H 20  70 

Windham,N.H 8  36 

Winsled,  Conn.  2J  Ch. 10  41 

Worcester.  Mass.,  Old  South  Ch 96  53 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  Ist  Coug.  Ch. 18  00 

#18,007  55 
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MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.' 


Abbott,  Rer.  J.  J.,  Uzbridge,  Msm. 
Abbottf  Rot.  Joseph.  Beverly,  Maw. 
AdaoM,  Rer.  A.  C,  Mimohester,  N.  H. 
Adrnms,  Rer.  John  R.,  Gorhftin.  Me. 
Adams,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Cooway,  Mats. 
Adama,  Daniel,  H.  D.,  Keeno,  N.  H. 
Adama,  Joel,  Townaend,  Maaa. 
Adama,  Mra.  Daniel,  Townaend,  Maaa. 
Adama,  Rev.  John  R.,  Gorham,  Me. 
Adama,  6tecphen,  West  Medway,  Maaa. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Danatebre,.Muaa. 
Adama,  Benjamin,  Amherst,  Maaa. 
Adama,  l>ea.  Jonathan  8.,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Adams,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Masa. 
Adams,  Samuel,  Castine,  Me. 
Adams,  Levi,  North  BrookDeld,  Mass. 
Albro,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.  D.,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 
Allen,  Rev.  Ilonry,  Saxonville,  Mass. 
AUiof,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Anderson,  Francis  p.,  Londonderry,  N.  U. 
Anderaon,  Rev.  C,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Rev.  D.,  Tiverton,  R.  L 
Ankecell,  John,  New  Haven,  CL 
Anthony,  Rev.  Georare  N.,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 
Appleton,  Hon.  Wiiriam,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Apirieton,  Thomaa,  Marblehead,  Maas. 
Arms,  Rev.  Cllflord  a,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 
Arms,  RcT.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 
Armaby,  Rev.  L.,  Galena,  111. 
Aahley,  Rev.  Samuel,  Northboro*,  Mass. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  llmothy,  Wesiport,  Ct. 
Atwater,  Rev.  Lyman  H.,  D.D.,  Frinceton,N.J. 
Atvrater,  Elihu,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Ansten,  Rev.  Samuel,  Mason  VUlage,  N.H.l 
Austin,  Rev.  David  R.,  South  Norwalk,  CL 
Ayres.  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadlny,  Mass. 
Averfll,  Rev.  Jamea,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Bailey,  Dea.  Jamea,  Tewksbury,  Maaa. 
Baker,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Baldwin,  Moses  B.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W., 
Baldwin,  Miss  Emily  C,    ** 
Baldwin,  John  M.,  "  '• 

Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  £.,  Cornwall,  Ct. 
Ball,  Mrs.  Noah,  Townaend,  Maas. 
Bange,  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Barbour,  Jamea  G.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Bard  well.  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxtord,  Mass. 
Barnes,  Rev.  William,  Fozboro',  Mass. 
Barrowii,  Rev.  William,  Reading,  Muss. 
'Barrett,  Jo«eph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Wareham,  Mass. 
Baratow,  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Bartlett,  Rev.  Samuel  C,  Chicago,  111. 
"         ,  B.  M.,  iUrmingham,  Ct. 


*Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 

Batcheller,  Ezra,  Sen.,  North  Brookfleld,Masa. 

*Bates,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.  D.,  Dudley,  Mass. 

Beard.  Dea.  A.  E.,  Norwalk.  Ct 

Beecher,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D..  Oaletburg,  JU. 

Beecher,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  South  Reading,  Maaa 

Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Btaedict,  Jea^e  W.,  New  York  City. 

Beane.  Rev.  Samuel,  Worcester,  Mast. 

Betu,  Miss  Juliet,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

BetU,  Miss  Harriet,      **         '< 

Bigeiow.  Richard,  New  York  City. 

Biscoe,  Rev.  Thomas  C,  Grafton,  Mass. 

Biehop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct 

BisselT.  Rev.  £.  B.  S..  New  York  City. 

Bissell,  Edward  C.  Norfolk,  Ct 

Bodwell,  Rev.  Joaeph  C,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Bond,  Rev.  Alvan,  D.  D.,  Norwich,  Ct 

Bostwick.  WUham,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Bowers,  Luke  U.,  Boston,  Maes. 

Bourne,  Rev.  S..  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

•Boutell,  James,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Bouton,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  Coucord.  N.  H. 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  G.,  Springtield,  Mass. 

Buckingham,  Dea.  Wm.  A.,  Nurwicli,  Ct. 

Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass, 

BuUard,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Rockville,  Ct. 

Bullard,  Rev.  Kbcnezer  W.,  Royal^ton,  Mass. 

Bnllard,  Mrs.  Harriett  N.,  "  " 

Bullock,  Rufus,  Royalston,  Mass. 

Burgess,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  Dedharo.  Mass. 

Burgesa,  Mrs.  Abigail  B.,'  *'  «* 

Burkhalter,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
'  Burke,  Edmond,  Coi»way,  Mass. 
I  Bumham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  ft. 

Bnmham,  Dea.  Francia,  Essex,  Mass. 

Bumham,  George,  Amherst,  Moss. 

Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Bushncll,  Rev.  George,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Bushnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newton  Corner,  Mas«. 

Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Butler,  Hon.  lliomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Blackington,  William,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Blackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

"Blackler,  Miss  Lucia 

Blagden,  Rev.  G.  W.,  D.  D.,  Boston,      *'     « 

Blanchard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meridon,  N.  H. 

Blinn,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
,  Blodgct,  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawtucket,  R.  JL  ^ 
I  Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milford,  Ct 

Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Braincrd,  Rev.  D.  a,  Lyme,  Ct. 

Brainerd ,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Halitax,  Mass. 

Brainan,  Rev.  Isaac,  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Breed,  Rev.  William  J.,  New  Haven,  Ct 

Brickett  Harry,  Merrimack,  N.  H. 

Brigga,  Rev.  WilliRm  T.,  Princeton,  Masa. 

Brigham,  Rev.  C.  A.  G.,  Enfield,  Ct    • 


*  Thirty  doRars  paid  at  one  time  constlmtes  the  donor  a  Life  Member. 
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Brown,  Lnk*  H.,  Bottoii,  MaM. 

Brown,  Kra.  Cynthia,  Ringe,  N.  H. 

*Brown,  Ebenezer.  Binge,  N.  H. 

Brown,  Captain  Eleazer,  Mew  Ipawich,  N.  H. 

Brooka,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Cbicaco,  111. 

Brownell,  Dea.  Stephen  C.,  Milford,  Maaa. 

Bryant,  Dea.  Aaron,  South  Reading.  Maaa. 

Cady,  Rer.  Daniel  R.,  Weat  Cambridge,  Maaa. 

Cady,  Mrs.  Harriets., 

Capen,  Mr«.  Edmund  M.,  Framingham,  Maaa. 

Capron,  William  C,  Uzbridge,  Maaa. 

Capron,  Henry,  ••  " 

Cvpenter,  Daniel,  Foxboro*,  Maft^ 

Carpenie^  Rer.  Kber,  Southbridge,  Maaa. 

Carpente^  Ebenexer,  Colcheater,  Ct. 

Carr,  J.  C,  Weat  Newbury,  Maaa. 

Carr,  Moaca,  "  " 

Carringtoo,  Edward,  Eaq,  ProTldence,  R.  T. 

Caninffton,  Mra.  Loranio,         '*  '' 

Csrrotherfl,  Rer.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 

Cazy,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webater,  Maaa. 

Carter,  Calvin  H.,  Watert)ury,  Ct 

Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Ellington,  Ct 

Champlin,  Charlea  C,  Eaaex,  Ct. 

Champlln,  John  H.,  Eaaex,  Ct. 

Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron,  L.  D.  D.,  Beloit,  Wia. 

Cheever,  Rev.  Henry  T..  Jewett  City,  Ct 

Cheater,  Rev.  Chariea  H.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.T. 

Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  Caatleton,  Vt 

Childa,  Hon.  Peleg  C,  North  Woodatock,  Ct 

Chlekering.  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 

Chipman,  Rev.  R.  Manning,  Guilford,  Ct 

Ghlpman,  Mra.  Mary  Haniion,    **        ** 

Choate,  David,  Eaaex,  Maaa. 

Choate,  Hon.  Rnfua,  Boaton,  Masa. 

Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntington,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Clark,  Rev.  BenJ.  F.,  North  Cbdmaford,  Maaa. 

Clark,  William  Thomaa,  Norwalk,  Ct 

Clark,  Rev.  Clinton,  RidgeAeld,  Ct 

Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clark,  Rev.  Screno  D.,  Sunderland,  Maaa. 

Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Aubnmdale,  Maaa. 

Clark,  Rev.  Lewia  F..  WfaidnavUIe,  Masa. 

aark,  Rev.  Rufus  W.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Rev.  P.  K.,  Deerfield,  Maaa.  * 

Clementa,  Moaea,  Worceater,  Maaa. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  B.,  South  Egremont  Maaa. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Masa. 
Cliit,  Rev.  WUllam,  StonlDgton  Point  Ct 
Coe,  Rev.  Samuel  6.,  Danbuzy,  Ct 
Colt,  Samufl.  Hartford,  Ct 
Colbam,  Re^  M.,  South  Dedham,  Maaa. 
Collina,  Rev.  G.  S.,  New  Oermantown.  N.  J. 
CoUina,  Truman  D.,  Cortlandville,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Seth  B.,  Prattaburg,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Mra.  Sarah  J.,  Uzbridge,  Maaa. 
Colt  Mra.  J.  Scovell,  Lewiaton,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Monaon,  Maaa. 
Colton,  Rev.  Willys  S.,  Wethersfield,  Ct 
Condit,  Rev.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Condit  Mrs.  Mary,  Newark,  N.  J. 
CoBe,  Ephraim,  Geneaee,  N.  V. 
Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Cordley,  Rev.  Christopher  M.,  Randolph.Maaa. 
Conrtia,  WillUm,  Eaq.,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Cowlaa,  Rev.  Auguatus  W.,  Bn>ckport,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Cowiea,  wmlam,  Plainville.  Ct 
*Crowe]l,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Essex,  Maaa. 
Croaa,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boylston,  Maas. 
Craig,  Eev.  Wheelock,  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 
*Cnne,  Rev.  James  R.  Middletown,  Ct 
Crary,  Edward,  New  York  City. 
Crawfofd,  Rev.  Robert,  North  Adama,  Maaa. 
Creaay,  Albert  F.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Crampi  William  0.  Eaq.,  New  London,  Ct 


Cnmmlnga,  Rev.  Henrr,  Hewport:  If .  H. 

Currier.  WUllam  J. ,  BeUevOle,  Maaa. 

Curtia,  Rev.  Wm.  B.,  Huntington,  Ct 

Curtis,  Albert  Eaq.,  Woroeater,  Maaa. 

Cuahing,  Rev.  Chriatopher,N.Brooklleld,Ma«. 

Cutler,  uev.  Ebenezer,  Worcester,  Maaa. 

^Cutler,  Rev.  Lyman,  Newton  Comer,  Maaa. 

Cutter,  Seth,  Pelfaam,  N.  H. 

Cutter.  Mlaa  Abiab,  Pelham,  N.  H. 

Cutter,  Steplien,  Eaq.,  Wincheater,  Maaa. 

Dame.  Mra.  Eliza  E.,  Wayland,  Maaa. 

Damon.  Dea.  Edgar,  Reading,  Maaa. 

Dana,  Mra.  Henrietta,  Marblehead,-  Maaa. 

Dana,  Miaa  Anna  H.,  "  ** 

Dana,  Mlaa  Sarah  £.,         **  ** 

Dana.  Rev.  Bamud,  D.  D;,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 

Daahiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H.,  ir.,  8lockbridge,Maa«. 

Davia,  John,  Methuen,  Maaa 

Davidaon.  Dea.  William,  Lowell,  Maaa. 

Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 

Day,  Aaron,  Weat  Springfield,  Maaa. 

Day,  Dea.  Albert  Boaton,  Maaa. 

Day,  Rev.  P.  B.,  HoUia,  N.  H. 

Day,  Rev.  S.  Mills,  Hammoodaport,  N.  Y. 

*De  Foreat  Eraatua  L.,  Watertown,  Ct 

Dexter,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Boaton,  Maaa.      * 

DlckiDson,  Rev.  Joel  L.,  Plainville,  Ct. 

*Dickinaon,  Rev.  Chariea,  Birmingham,  Ct 

Diehe,  Rev.  George,  Eaaton,  Pa. 

Dickinaon,  Rev.  Eraatua,  Sudbury,  Maaa. 

Dickinson,  Miaa  Caroline,  Templeton,  Maaa. 

DUl,  Rev.  Jamea  H.,  Spencorport  N.  Y. 

Dhnmick,  Rev.L.F.,  D.D.,  NewburypoitMaaa. 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  *«  « 

Dinamore,  Rev.  John,  Northampton,  Maaa. 

Dodge,  W.  A.,  Wincheater,  Masa. 

Doe,  Rev.  Franklin  B..  Lancaster,  Maaa. 

Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 

Downea,  Rev.  Chariea  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Downe,  Rev.  Edmund,  Sherburne,  Maaa. 

Duffiold,  Rev.  George,  jun.,  Phihidelpbia,  Pa. 

Dunbar,  Mra.  £.  N.,  Cambridceport,  Maaa. 

Dunham,  Rev.  H.  &,  Galena,  Ilf. 

Dunning,  Rev.  Richard,  Huron,  N.  Y. 

Dwight  Rev.  Edward  a,  Amherat  Maaa. 

D wight  R««^-  WUUam  T.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Eaten,  Page,  Eaq..  Wobum,  Maaa. 

Eaton,  Thomaa,  Fitebburf,  Maaa. 

Eddy,  Rev.  Zacbaiiah,  Birmingham,  Ct 

Edgell,  S.  M.,  Eaq.,  St  Louia,  Mo. 
Kdgell,  Rev.  John  a  A.,  Andover,  Masa. 
Edwarda,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Hocheater,  N.  Y. 
Edwarda,  Mra.  Francla  S.,       '«  ** 

Eldridge,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  Bedford,  MaasL 
Ellia,  Chariea,  Uzbridge,  Masa. 
*ElUa,  Rev.  John  M.,  Naahua,  N.  H. 
Elwood,  Rev.  D.  M.  Norwalk,  Ct 
Emeraon,  Rev.  Brown,  Montague,  Maaa. 
Emeraon,  Rev.  A.,  South  Berwick,  Me. 
*£meraon,  Rev.  John  E.,  Newburyport  Maaa. 
Emeraon,  Rev.  Joaeph,  Baldt  Wk 
Emeiy.  L.  A.,  Weat  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Everett  Mra.  Dolly,  New  Ipawieh,  N.  H. 
Fairbanka,  Horace,  Esq..  St  Johnabury,  Vt 
*Farnham,  J)ea.  N.,  Andover,  Maaa. 
*Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fitchbnra,  Masa. 
Farweli,  Rey.  Aaa,  Haverhill,  Maaa. 
Farrar,  Samuel,  Andover,  Maaa, 
Ferria,  Dea.  Stephen  K.,  Miarona,  Ct 
Ferria,  Stephen  G.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Feaaendeu,  Rev.  Thomaa  K.,  Ellington,  Ct 
Feaaenden,  Mra.  N.  C,  **  ** 

Field,  Rev.  George  W..  Boaton.  Maaa. 
Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Field,  J.,  Weat  Cambridge,  Masa. 
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PUUoT*  SmnwL  Acwoith*  M*  H. 
Pl«k.  John  PiTBoloU,  Wli. 
Ftoke,  Rer.  D.  T.,  NewburTport,  Matt. 
*Fi«ke^  Rev.  Ellahii.  Wrentbam,  Mau. 
*Piak«,  Rer.  JohB,  D.D.,  New  BraiAfcree,HaM. 
Fits,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich,  Mam. 
Fits,  Jease  R.,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Flagg,  Miss  Caroline,  Andover,  Mass. 
Fletcher,  Exra  W.,  ProTidence,  R.  t 
FooL  George,  Esq.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Ford,  Thomas  A.,  Boston,  Moss, 
Foster,  Rer.  Daris,  Boston,  Mass. 
Poster,  Re7.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Catherine  P.,  "        « 
*Foster,  Rev.  Thomas,  Andorer,  Mass, 
Poirier,  Rev.  P.  H.,  D.  D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Fox,  Rev.  William  A.,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonathan,  Rozbury,  Mass. 
French,  Jonathan,  Braintree,  Mass. 
French,  Miss  Hannah,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Frothingham,  Mn.  D.  T.,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Furber,  Rev.  D.  L.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Furman,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
Gage^  Abel,  Pelham,  K.  U. 
Gale,  Rev.  WakeBeld,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Gav,  Abner,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gelston,  Rev.  Maltby,  Albion,  Mich. 
Giddittga,  Rev.  a  P^  Springfield,  Vt. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.D.  Boston,  Mass. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  £.  R.,  Wallingford,  Ct 
GUman,  Mrs.  £.  W.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
GoUsmith,  Rev.  Alfred,  Groton,  Mass. 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  Benjamin  M.,  Bellona,  N.  T. 
Goodmsn,  Rev.  Reuben  9.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  Wm  H.,  Blaghamton.  N.  Y. 
Goodwin,  William,  Belleville,  Mass. 
Goodwin,  Dea.  Alfred,  West  Amesburv,  Mass. 
^Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D.,  HoUis,  N.  H. 
"Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte  8.,      •*         *< 
Gott,  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Kockport,  Mass. 
Gould,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  Biddeford,  Me. 
Grant,  John,  New  York  City. 
Graves,  Rufus  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Graves,  Rev.  Nathaniel  D.,  Allen's  Grove, Wis. 
Greely,  Rev.  &  S.  N.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Greely,  Hon.  Eliphalet,  Portland,  Me. 
*Greenlcaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Mary  Ml,  Brattleboro'.  Vc 
Gregg,  Rev.  Hiram,  Youugstown,  N.  Y. 
Griggs,  Rev.  Leverett,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Guernsey,  Rev.  Jesse,  Davenport,  lo. 
Gulliver,  Rev.  John  P.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Hale,  Josiah  L.,  Esq.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
H|le,  Hon.  E.  J.  M.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hale,  Mrs.  Saraii  W.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Bale,  Joshua,  Belleville,  Mass. 
Hale,  Joseph,  Rowley,  Mass. 
Ball,  Rev.  E.  Edwin,  Switzerland. 
Ball,  Rev.  Gordon,  Nortliampton,  Mass. 
Hall,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Somerville,  Maas. 
Halstead,  M.  O.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Balstead,  Enos  J.,      ^         *' 
*Hamblet,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H.,  New  Haven.  Ct. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Laurentine,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
•Hanlord,  Thomas  C,  Norwalk.  Ct 
Harding,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Long  Meadow,  Mass. 
Harrlf,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Bartwell,  Jeptha  R.,  Groton,  Masa. 
BartwcU,  Mra.  Betsey,    "  »« 

Hastings,  Rev.  Panons  C,  Rutland,  Vt 
Haven,  Rev.  John,  Charlton,  Mass. 
Havens,  H.  P.,  Esq.,  New  London,  Ct 


Hawley,  Rev.  Cluate  Imidm,  N.  T. 

Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.  D..  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hayden,  S.  D.^ Braintree,  Mass. 

*Haxen,  Rev.  Norman.  Atkinson,  N.  H. 

Hazen,  Mrs.  Martha  V., 

Heard,  G.  W.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Heck,  Rev.  J.,  PMIadehkhia,  Pa. 

Herbert  Rev.  Charles  I).,  W.  Newbury,  Mass. 

Hildreth,  E.  A.,  Groton,  f 


Hawks,  Rev.  T.  P.,  Weat  Springfield, 
Hawkea,  Elisha  a»  M.D..  NotthAdams,  Mass. 


HUl,  Asa,  Athol, 
Higgins,  Dea.  Timothy,  Southington,  Ct 
Hincks,  John  W..  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Calv.,  D  D ,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
Hitchcock,  Charles  P.,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Hogarth,  Rev.  WUHam,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Holley,  Alexander  L.,  Salisbury,  Ct 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Miss  Hannah,  «•  «< 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,    Williamstown, 

Mass, 
Hopkins,  Lewis,  M.D.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Hoppin,  Rev.  James  M.,  Salem,  Massw 
Horton.  Rev.  Francis,  Barrlngton,  R  I. 
Hosford,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
Hosford,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,         ♦♦  •• 

Hosford,  Rev.  Benjamin  P.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hosum,  Georse,  west  Newbury,  Mass. 
Hough,  Rev.  Lent  S.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Howe,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Methuen.  Masc 
Howard,  Mrs.  Esther,  Aoworth,  N.-  H. 
Hoyt,  James  Phillips,  West  Coventry,  N.  Y. 
Hoyt  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct 
'Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leomlnater,  Mass. 
Hubbard,  E.  G.,  Middletown.  Ct 
Hubbell,  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  Ct 
Huggins,  Rev.  Morrison,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
'Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Hunt  Rev.  Daniel,  Pomfret,  Ct 
Hunt,  Rev.  T.  Dwieht  Ithsca,  N.  Y. 
Hunt,  Rev.  Samuel,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Hurd.  Charlea,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
*Hurlbut  Samuel,  Winchester.  Ct 
*Hurlbut  Rev.  R.  L..  CastUe,  N.  Y. 
Butter,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hyde,  Rev.  William  A.,  Mlamus.  Ct 
Ide,  Rev.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  West  Med  way,  Mass. 
Ide,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  "  •* 

Ingalls,  Dea.  Joseph  F.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Jackson,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Lincoln,  Mass. 
James,  Rev.  Horace,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  Rev.  A.,  Fltzwilliam,  N.  B. 
Jenning^,  Rev.  Isaac  Bennington,  Vt 
Jessup,  Rev.  H.  G.,  Stanwich,  Ct 
Jewett,  Rev.  William  R.,  Plymouth,  N.  HL 
Jewett  Rev.  Leonard,  HoUis,  N.  H. 
Jewett  Mrs.  C.  Scovill,  NUes,  Mich. 
Johnson,  Georse,  Bradiibrd,  Mass. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Joseph,  Boston,  Masa. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Webster,  Southboro',  I 
Jones,  Rev.  £.  C,  Southington,  Ct 
Jones,  Rev.  Warren  G..  Hartford,  Ct 
Jones,  Frederick,  Boston,  Mass. 
Judd,  Rev.  Gid.  N.,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Judson,  James,  jr.,  Norwalk.  Ct 
Kelley,  Rev.  George,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Kellogg,  Rev.  E.  H.,  Derby,  Vt 
Kellogg,  Rev.  Lewis,  Owego.  N.  Y. 
*KelIogg.  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Kendall.  Rev.  Henry,  PitUburg,  Pa. 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Sophronia,  *<  '* 

Kendall,  Rev.  S.  C,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Khnball,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipswich,  Masa. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Mosea,  Weathersfield,  Vt 
Kimball,  Misa  Ellen  Maria,  Clarem^Bli  N.  H. 
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KlnMI,  John  R^  Wobtttn,  Uau. 
King,  General  Benjamin,  Abington,  Mati. 
King,  Re?'.  Rafas,  Jamettown,  N.  J. 
Kingman,  Abncr,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kinney,  Rev.  Ezra  D.,  Darien,  Ct 
Kiric,  Rer.  E.  N.,  D.  D..  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Kirtland,  Dea.  Osiaa  K^  Saybrook,  Ct 
Kittredge,  Alfred,  Em.,  Harerliiil,  Maaa. 
Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O..  Niagara  atT.  N.  Y. 
Kniffin,  Oeoree  W.,  Weat  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Knightl  Dea.  Daniel,  Portamouth,  N.  H. 
Knox,  ReT.  William  E.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Lamaon,  Nathaniel,  Shelbnme  Falla,  Maaa. 
Langdon,  Edward,  Plymouth,  Ct 
LapAey,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Lathrop,  HoUister,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
*Lathrop,  8.  Pearl,  M.  D.,  Madlaon,  Wis.. 
Law,  Wlliam,  Cheshire,  Ct. 
Law,  William,  jr.,    " 
Law,  John  ElMot,    "         " 
Lawrence.  Dea.  Curtis,  Groton,  Maas. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  A.,  East  Windsor,  Ct 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,    ••         «« 
Learned,  Rer.  Robert  C,  Canterbury,  Ct 
Leavitt  ReT.  Jonathan,  Providence,  R.  1. 
Leavitt,  David,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Leo,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  U. 
LAete,  Rev,  T.  A.,  Windsor,  Ct 
Lcfavour.  Amos,  Beverly,  Masn 
Lewis,  Dea.  Oliver,  Southington,  Ct 
Lewis,  William  R.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Linsley.  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
Little,  Dea.  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Little,  Josiah,  Esq.,  Newburyport  Mass. 
Locke,  William  D.,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Peter,  Blnghamton,  N.  Y. 
Lockwood,  William  S..  Norwalk,  Ct 
Logan,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Washington.  Ct' 
*Lord,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Lord,  Rev.  Edward,  Pulton,  N.  Y. 
Lrovett,  John,  9d,  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Low,  O.  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Poughkeepslc,  N.  T. 
Lyman,  Rev.  G«orge,  Sutton,  Mass. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephralm.  Washington,  Ct 
Lyman,  George  Richards,         **  ** 

McCall,  Rev.  Salmon,  Old  Saybrook,  Ct 
McCoUom,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Bradford,  Mass. 
McLean,  Rev.  Charles  B.,  Collins ville,  Ct 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Greenileld,  N.  H. 
McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.,        ♦•  ** 

McHarg,  Rev.  William  N.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Magill,  Rev.  a  W.,  Waterbury,  Ct 
Biallory,  Mn.  Charles,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Manning,  Rev.  Jacob  M.,  Medford,  Mass. 
*Marsh,  David,  Haverhill.  Mass. 
Martin,  Rev.  Charlea,  New  Yorit  City. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Sylvanus  T.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y, 
Marvin,  Rev.  E.  P.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Mason,  William  U.,  Esq.,  Thompson,  Ct 
Mather,  Rev.  William  L.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Matxoon,  Rev.  Charles  N.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Means.  Rev.  John  O.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Melville,  Mrs.  Betsey,  Jeffrey, N.  H. 
Merrill,  Washington,  Metbuen,  Maaa. 
Merwin,  Rev.  8,  J.  M.,  Southport  Ct 
Milea,  Rev.  James  B.,  Charleatown,  Mass. 
Miller,  Rev.  Jacob  ().,  Harwlnton,  Ct 
Miller.  Rav.  John  R,  Suffleld,  Ct 
Mills,  Rev.  Henry,  Gran  by,  Mass. 
Mtltmore,  Dea.  And'w  W.,  Newburyport  Maas. 
Moen,  Philip  N.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Moore.  Rev.  George,  Andnver,  Mass. 
Moore,  Rov.  James  !)..  Clinton,  Ct 
Mordough.  Kev.  James,  Hamilton,  Masn 
Monmg,  Rov.  Thomaa,  Iowa  City,.la 


Morse,  Reir.  Jaaon,  Brlmllold,  Maaa. 
Mowry,  Richard  D.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Mnnroe,  Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Munaon,  Rev.  Fred'k,  East  Windsor,  Ct 
Murdock.  Rev.  David,  New  Milford,  Ct 
Murray,  Rev.  James  O.,  South  Danvera,  Mua. 
Murray,  Hamilton,  Eaq.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Naah,  Dea.  E.T.,  Hinadale,  Mass. 
Nash.  Dea.  Daniel  H.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Nason,  Rev.  Elias,  Natick,  Mass. 
Neiil,  Rev.  Henry,  Detroit  Mich« 
Neill,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.,      " 
Nelson,  Jonathan  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Maaa. 
*Newhall,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Walpole,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Rev.  Jamea,  Higganum,  Cl 
Northrup,  Rev.  B.  P.,  Griswold,  Ct 
Noyes,  S.  C,  West  Newbury.  Mass. 
^Olmsted,  Rev.  Wm.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Orcott,  R«v.  John,  Hartford,  Ct, 
Osgood,  Rev.  Sam'I,  D.D.,  Springfield.  Maaa. 
Packard,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Campello,  Mass. 
Packard,  Rev.  Levi,  Woonsocket  R.  L 
Page,  Rev.  Benjamin  S.,  North  Haven,  Ct 
Paine,  Rev.  Albert,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Paine,  Dea.  L.,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 
Palmer,  G.  E.,  M.  D.,  Stonin^ton,  Ct 
Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E.,  West  Boxford,  Mass. 
Parker,  Rev.  H.  W.,  New  Bedford,         " 
Parker,  Harrison,  Winchester,  ** 

Parker,  Rev.  Henry  E.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Parsons,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Parsons,  Rev.  Isaac,  East  Haddam,  Ct 
Patridge,  Rev.  George  C,  Rockford.  Dl. 
Pattengill,  Rev.  Horatio,  HomellsvUle,  N.  Y. 
Peek,  Gilbert  H.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Peck,  George  O.,         "       " 
PefTers,  Rev.  Aaron  B.,  New  Fairfield,  Ct 
Perkina,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Williamsburg.  Mass, 
Perkins,  Samuel  H..  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Perry,  Rev.  G.  B.,  D.  D.,  Groveland,  Maaa. 
Perry,  Rev.  Albert  Stoughton,  Mass.  ' 
Petteogill,  Rev.  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct 
Phelps,  Anson  G.,  New  York  City. 
Phillips,  Dea.  Ruliis  B.,  Fiuwilliam,  N.  H. 
Phillips,  Rev.  John  C.,  Methucn,  Mass. 
Pickard,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Plattville.  Wis. 
Pickett  Rev.  Aaron,  Sandisfleld,  Mass. 
Pierson,  Rer.  George,  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Pierson,  Rev.  Job,  Pittsibrd,         " 
Pierson,  William,  M.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pierson,  Miaa  Catharine  H.,  Richmond,  Mnsa. 
Pierson,  Miss  EHxabeth,  •• 

Pike,  Rev.  John,  Rowley,  « 

Pinneo,  J.  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Pinneo,  Mra.  Eliza  L.,    *'  • 

Pinneo,  Timothy  8.,  M  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Piatt  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Plummer,  Dea.  John,  South  Berwick,  M& 
Plunket  Charles  H.,  Hin«dale,  Mass. 
Poor,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Poor,  Mrs.  Susan  B,,  ••  " 

Poor,  Misa  Mary  A.,  *'  « 

Poor,  Alfred.  Groveland,  Mass. 
*Pond,  Rev.  Preston,  Boston,  Mass. 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  D.  D..  Farmington,  Ct 
Porter.  P.  H.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Porter,  Dea.  John,  Townsond.  Mass. 
Powers,  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Abington,  Mast. 
Pratt  Bev.  Edward  H.,  East  Woodstock,  Ct 
Prentiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  D.  ».,  N.  Y.  City. 
Price,  Daniel.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  «•      " 
Priest  Rev.  J.  Addison,  Homer,  N.  T. 
Prince,  Rev.  John  M.,  Georgetown,  Maaa. 
Proctor,  Charles,  M.  D.,  Rowley,  Mass. 
Putman,  Rev.  I  W.,  D.  D.,  Middteboro',  MMi. 
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Qnlmby,  ElOin T., New IntwicHt.'S. H. 
Ray,  Rev.  John  W.,  Mew  Tork  City. 
RRytnood,  John  M.,  Kent,  Ct. 
Reed,  Rev.  F.  A.,  Cohanett,  MftM. 
*Reed,  Mrs.  WiUiam,  Marblehead,  Mast. 
ReQves,  Miss  Ellen,  Wayland,  Matt. 
RHd,  Rev.  Lewlt  H.,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
Renthaw,  Rcr.  Charles  d.,  Richmond,  Matt. 
Rich,  Rev.  Alonzo  B  ,  Beverly,  Matt. 
Rlchardt,  Rer.  Cyrut  S.,  Meiiden,  N.  H. 
Rlchtrdt,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Catton,  Pa. 
Richardson,  William  F.,  Boston,  Matt. 
RiKgt,  Rev.  Joteph  L*  Seely  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Robert,  Chrittopher  IL,  New  York  City. 
Roberts,  Rev.  Jacob,  Eaat  Medway,  Matt. 
*Robbint,  Rev.  Frandt  L.,  Enfield,  Ct. 
Robbtnt,  Dea.  Richard  A.,  Wetbertficld,  CL 
Robinton,  RaT.  Reuben  T.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
RoblntoD,  Mrs.  Clara,  *'  " 

Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S.,  Stontngton,  Ct 
Rogert,  Rev.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Rookwcll,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Ropes,  Rev.  William  Ladd.  Wrentham,  Mast. 
Ropes,  William,  Boaton,  Matt. 
Ropet,  Joseph  3.,     *'  '* 

Roattter,  Walter  K..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Rowe.  Rev.  Eiibu  T.,  M»nden,  N.  H. 
Rutsell,  Rev.  Ezekiel,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 
Rustell,  Rev.  William,  New  Ipawich,  N.  U. 
Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fluwllliam,  N.  H. 
Sabin,  Rev.  Lewit,  Templeton,  Matt. 
Salitbury,  Prof!  E.  8.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Salitbury,  Mrt.  Abby,  •'  " 

Sanford,  Rev.  David,  Medway  Village,  Matt. 
Sanford,  Rer.  W.  U.,  Boylston  Centre,    " 
Savage,  Rev.  WilUam  T..  Franklin,  N.  H, 
Scuvill,  Thomat,  Cambria,  N.  Y. 
Scovill,  Oliver  P.,  Lewitton,  N.  T. 
Schermerhom,  Jacob  M..  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Scudder,  M.  8.,  Orantville.  Matt. 
Seelye,  Rev.  Samoel  T..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
SettloDs,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Melrote,  Matt. 
Shelden,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Wettboro\  Matt. 
Shelden,  Mrs.  Sarah  H., 
Shelton,  6.  W.,  Birmingham,  Ct 
*8hepard.  Rev.  Samuel  N.j  Maditon,  Ct 
Sherman,  Rev.  Charlet  S.,  Naugatuck,  Ct 
Sibley,  Dea.  George  N.,  Wettboro',  Matt. 
*Sike8,  Rev.  Oren,  Bedford,  Matt. 
Simons,  Alvan,  South  Boaton,  Mast. 
Sonthgate,  Rev.  Robert  Iptwieh,  Matt. 
Southwortb,  Edward,  Weat  SjSringaeld,  Maaa. 
Slocum,  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Cyrut  P.,  Etq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Rev.  Charles,  Botton,  Matt. 
Smith,  Capt  Nathaniel,  Newburyport  Maaa. 
Smith,  Mra.  Maria  E.,  Maton  VUlage,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  Godfrey,  IlL 
Smith,  Hon.  Albert,  Hartford,  Ct 
Smith,  Jamet  O.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Smith,  Rev.  Charlea,  Botton,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Rev.  Joaeph  Few,  D. D.,  Newark, N.J. 
Smith,  Rtfv.  Matton  Meiez,  Brookllne,  Maaa. 
Smith,  Norman,  M.  D.,  OToton,  Matt. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  a,  Eaq',  Woodbuir,  Ct 
SnelL  Rev.  Thoa.,  D.D.,  North  Brookileld,Maaa. 
Spaulding,  Milet,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Mata. 
Spauldins,  Rev.  8.  J.,  Newburyport  Maaa. 
Spencer,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  Rock  Itland,  IlL 
Steama,  Rev.  Wm.  A.,  D.  D.,  Amherst,  Mate. 
*Steele,  Rev.  John,  Stratham,  N.  H. 
Stewart  Rev.  R.,  Norwich,  Vt 
Stirling,  Dea.  George,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Stone,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Boaton,  Maaa 
Stone,  Rev.  Rollm  S.,  Eatthampfcon,  Maas^ 
8loB%  Deab  Oliver^  Daabory,  Ct 


Storrt,  Rev.  Riefaard  8.,'1>.D.,  Bmiiitroe,  Maat^ 
Storrt,  Rev.  K  M.,  CineimiatL  Ohia 
Stork,  Rev.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Street  Be  v.  Owen  N.,  Lowell,  Masa. 
Strong,  Rev.  Stephen  C,  Southampton,  Maaa. 
Storer,  Dea.  Woodbury,  Portland,  Me. 
St  John,  Dea.  George.  Norwalk,  Ct.  ' 

Stuart,  Edward  P.,  •*  " 

Swan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Me. 
flwain,  Rev.  L.,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Sweetzer,  Rev.  Setfa,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  Mas«« 
Sweetzer,  Dea.  Thomas  H.,  Reading, 
Swift,  Rev.  E.  Y..  South  Hadley, 
Taylor,  Rev.  RuAis,  Manchester, 
Taylor,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  Wenham, 
Taylor,  Mrt.  Elizabeth,  ••  i 

^Taylor.  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Mancheater, 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary,  " 

Taylor,  Rev.  Latbrop,  Franciatown,  N.  H. 
Tallcott  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Tonney,  Rev.  Erdix,  Lyme,  N.  H. 
*Tenttey,  Hon.  John,  Methuen,  Mast. 
Tenney,  Rev.  Leonard,  Jatfrey,  N.  H. 
Terry,  Rev.  i.  P.,  South  Weymouth,  Masa. 
Terry,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Temulft,  Dea.  Charlet  P.,  Princeton,  Mass. 
Thacber,  Rev.  Tyler,  Maryaville,  Cal. 
Thatcher,  Italah  C,  Mlddlebort)',  Masa. 
Thayer,  Rev.  William  M.,  Athland,  Matt. 
Thomat,  Setfa.  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Thompaon,  WilHam  C,  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Tbompaon,  Rev.  Augustus  C,  Roxbury,  Maati 
Thompson,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Draeut,  " 

Thompaon,  Rev.  L.,  West  Amesbury.        <• 
Thompson,  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  P.,  D.  D.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Thnrlow,  Thomaa  C,  Weat  Newbury,  Masa. 
Tobey,  Rev.  Alvan,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Todd,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  Plttaaeld,  Maas. 
Tollman,  Rev.  Richard,  Tewkesbury,  Mata. 
*Tompklna,  E.  R,  Middletown,  Ct 
Towne,  Rev.  Joteph  H.,  Bridgeport  Ct 
Tower,  Levi,  Fitzwllliam,  N.  R 
TowDtend,  Rev.  Thomaa  R.,  Dunmore,  Pa. 
Tratk.  Israel,  Beverly,  Matt. 
Treadwell,  Hoxekiah  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Trowbridge,  Dea.  Ocia,  Newton  Comer,  Mata. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  Jamea  H.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Trowbridge,  Miaa  Sutan,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Truair,  John  Q.  IL,  Brockport  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Rev.  G.  P.,  Bratdeboro*,  Vt 
Tyler,  Varnum,  Methuen,  Matt. 
Tucker,  Rev.  J.  T.  Hoiliaton,  Mata. 
Tucker,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,  Ellington,  Ct 
Turner,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Andover,  Mata. 
Vaill,  Rev.  Joaeph,  D.  D.,  Palmer,  Maaa. 
Van  Dom,  Mra.  A.,  Brattleboro',  Vt 
Wakeman,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Farmeraburg,  Iowa. 
Walker,  Rev.  Horace  D..  East  Abington,  Maaa 
Walker,  John  a,  Eaat  Medway, 
Wallace,  Rev.  Cyrua  V/^  Mancheater,  N.  H. 
Wallcy,  Hon.  8.  H.,  Roxbury,  Maaa. 
*Walley,  Mra,  a  H.,         » 
WaUia,  Dea.  Caleb,  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  DeW.,  Genateo,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Rev.  Jamea  W.,  Maditon,  Wis. 
Ward,  Dea.  Henry  8.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Ward,  Mra.  Jane.  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Rev.  William,  Oorfaam,  Mai 
Warren,  Rev.  L  P.;  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Mra.  Jane  S.,      ••  •• 

Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C.  Berlin,  Ct 
Waahburn,  lehabod,  Woroeater,  Maaa. 
Watera,  Richard  P.,  Salem,  Maaa, 
^'Webater,  Mareua  Wdbnr.  New  Yorit  City. 
Weed,  Rot.  WiUiam  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
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W«ecl  Natfaanial,  Bt^mfoni,  Ct 
Wellmann,  Rot.  J.  W^  Newton  Comer,  Uasi. 
Wheeler,  Rer.  P.  B.,  Baco,  Me. 
Whitaker,  Rev.  Epber,  Southold,  L.  I. 
Whitcomb,  Darid,  Worcester,  Mam. 
Whitoomb,  Mn.  Margaret  C..Worceitor,MaM. 
WhHcomb,Mi«aAbb7, 
Whitcomb,  BClBt  Ellen  M.,  •<  *• 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Lewis,  East  Sandoph,  *' 
Whitcomb,  Rar.  Wm.  C..  Bouthbridge,  ** 
Whitcomb.  Mn.  Harriet  L,       "  « 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Harvard,  " 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Jr.,  «  ** 

White,  Dea.  Lyman,  Uinadale,  HaM. 
White,  Rev.  Morria  E.,  Northampton,  Mau. 


White,  Mm.  Penelope 
White,  H&iy,  Em.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
White,  Rev.  O.,  Waehington  Hetghta,  N.  Y. 
•White,  Rev.  WlUiam  C,  Orange,  N.  J. 
White,  Rev.  Isaac  C,  North  Abington,  Mass. 
Whiting,  Samuel  a,  M.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Whiting,  Rev.  Lyman,  Portsmouth,  N.  H, 
Whitman,  Charles,  Belleville,  Mass. 
Whittemore,  Benjamin,  Bennington,  N,  H. 
Wickcs,  Rev.  Henry,  GaUlbrd,Ct. 
Wilbor,  Otis,  Little  Compton.R.  L 
Wilcox,  Rev.  O.  B.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Wilcox,  Loyal,  Hartford,  Ct 
WUcox,  Rev.  S.  E.,  WiOiamsburg,  Mass. 
Wilcox,  Rev.  WUliam  H.,  Reading,  Mass. 
WUder,  Edward  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WOlard,  Rev.  J.,  FairhaviM.  Jtssa. 
Waiard,  Rev.  Samuel  O.,  Wfllbnantic,  Ct 
Wflliams,  Henry  J.,  £s<l,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WiDiams,  Rev.  Francis,  Bloomfield,  Ct 
WOliams,  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Pomlret,  Ct 
WUliams,  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury,  MassL 
Wmiams,  Rev.  Fred'k  W..  New  Canaan,  Ct 
WilliaiDs,  Daniel  R.,  Stoekbridge.  Mms. 
Wllliston,  Dea.  John  P.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Thomas,  Stonghton,  Mass. 
WQson,  Rev.  Robert  £.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
Winchester,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Clinton,  Mass. 
Wisner,  Rev.  Wm.  C^D.  D.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Wlthington,  Rev.  L.,  D.t>.,  Newbury.  Mass. 
Wolcott,  Rev.  Samuel,  Providence,  R.  L 
Wood,  Hon.  John  M.,  Portland,  Mo. 
Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  8d,  Lebanon,  N.  BL 
Wood,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Ashby,  Mass. 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Woodbury,  Rev.  James  Trask,  Milford,     " 
Woodman.  Thomas  P.,  Lowell,  ** 

Woodward,  Dea.  £.,  Newton  Comer,  ** 
Woolsey,  Rev.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Woreester,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  D.  D.,  Salem,. 

Mass. 
Worcester,  Dea.  Samuel,  Draout,  Mass. 
Wordin,  N.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Woidln,  N.  Eugene,  «•  ** 

Wright  Rc^.  Thomas,  Wolcott  N.  Y. 
•Wright,  Rev.  Edward,  West  Haven,  Ct 
Wright;  Rev.  Edwin  8.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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/Vtwi  "  The  ffme  JfrnJOMory,*  JToy,  1867. 

Ws  publish  in  the  Miscellany  for  ibis  month  tables  giving  some  reK- 
gions  statistics  of  the  North-Western  States.  They  do  not  profess  to  be 
eomplete,  bnt  are  confined  to  the  five  leading  Evangelical  denominations. 
They  have  been  carefully  made  up  from  original  sonrees,  and  are  believed 
to  be  as  correct  as  are  the  data  on  which  they  are  based.  Perfect  ao- 
curacy  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  attainable  statistloa  of  this  kind ;  bnt  we 
can,  nevertheless,  come  sufficiently  near,  to  answer  some  Important  pracd- 
cal  purposes. 

We  have  endeavored  in  these  tables,  not  only  to  give  the  number  of 
churches  and  of  communicants  connected  with  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
denominations,  in  this  interesting  and  important  part  of  onr  country,  but 
also  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  thdr  churches,  so  far  as  that  is 
dependent  upon  numbers.  Accordingly,  in  the  second  column  will  be 
found  the  number  of  churches  reported  as  containing  two  hundred  com- 
municants^ or  more ;  Li  the  third  column,  those  containing  as  many  as 
one  hundred,  bnt  less  than  two  hundred];  in  the  fourth,  those  having  fifty, 
bnt  not  a  hundred;  ia  tlie  fifth,  those  having  twenty-five,  b^t  not  fifty ; 
in  the  sixth,  those  having  less  than  twenty-five.  All  churches  with  more 
than  two  hundred  members,  and  many  of  the  next  class,  may  be  viewed 
as,  relatively,  strong  churches.  Those  with  less  than  one  hundred  are 
ordinarily  possessed  of  but  moderate  ability.  Those  which  do  not  number 
fifty  members  must  be  acconnted  weak ;  and  those  falltng  below  twenty- 
five— -with  many,  indeed,  that  rise  above  that  point-r«re  very  weak.* 
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For  the  sake  of  oomparison,  we  add  a  statement  of  the 

COVQBVQAXIDIUL  CsmCHKB  IN  MaSB.,  1856. 
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"  Voted—Thhi  tlio  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  Professor  Hrnbt 
B.  BMrrH,  D.  D.,  for  his  Address  delivered  before  the  Society  last  evening, 
and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication.'* 

An  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  tlie  Promotion  of  OoUegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  in  New  York  Olty,  October  28, 1857. 

Bat  Pauosb,  Secretary. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES. 


If  asked  what  nations  have  exerted  the  widest  historical  in- 
flaence,  every  scholar  would  reply, — the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Boman.  These  three  have  been  universal  teachers.  Jerusa- 
lem, Athens  and  Borne  have  moulded  the  culture  of  the  human 
race.  From  Jerusalem  came  the  elements  of  our  faith  ;  from 
Athens  the  seeds  of  philosophy  and  the  ideal  in  art ;  while 
Boman  law,  the  Boman  language  and  Boman  municipal  institu- 
tions are  at  the  root  of  a  large  part  of  modem  legislation.  Judea 
still  speaks  to  us  in  the  name  of  religion,  Athens  yet  inspires 
our  classic  culture,  while  Bome  is  the  enduring  type  of  the  state 
and  its  laws. 

And  thus  are  these  three  ancient  cities  the  abiding  symbols  of 
the  three  vital  interests  of  every  people  that  is  either  great,  or 
aspiring  after  greatness, — that  is,  of  rehgion,  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  of  education.  The  Churchy  the  State  rfhd  the  School 
are  the  three  permanent  institutions  of  human  society ;  for  they 
represent  respectively  our  eternal  welfare,  our  temporal  well- 
being,  and  our  training  for  both  time  and  eternity.  There  is  a 
Divine  Kingdom; '  there  is  a  human  society;  and  there  is  the 
education  of  the  successive  generations  for  both.  And  no  other 
institution  can  be  ranked  with  these  three, — omne  trinum  per- 
fectum:  for  the  useful  arts  help  to  build  them  up,  while  the 
SBSthetic  arts  clothe  them  with  beauty.  The  Church,  the 
State  and  the  School  are  paramount  in  value,  dignity  and 
necessity. 


And  the  relation  of  these  three  to  each  other  is  at  once  ap- 
parent ;  and  in  this  relation  we  may  see  the  true  position  and 
functions  of  Education.  For  education  in  its  inmost  sense  and 
scope  is  but  the  process  by  which  the  successive  generations  of 
the  race  are  trained  in,  and  by,  and  for  the  State  and  the  Church. 
Its  function  is  like  that  of  the  sap  in  the  tree.  It  carries  the 
living  and  shaping  forces  through  trunk,  branch,  twig,  leaf  and 
blossom  to  the  ripened  fruit ;  it  fits  each  new  atom  into  its  ap- 
pointed place,  as  a  living  part  of  the  growing  whole.  Society 
would  die  out,  the  state  would  die  out,  religion  would  die  out,  if 
it  were  not  for  this  renovating  sap.  Education  shapes  the  grow- 
ing life  of  both  State  and  Church. 

Each  nation,  too,  if  it  have  a  life  of  its  own,  has  its  own 
special  work  to  do  in  education,  in  the  way  best  befitting  its 
character  and  destiny.  As  is  its  government,  as  is  its  faith,  so 
must  be  its  education.  If  it  is  a  colony,  it  may  imitate  the 
parent  state  :  if  it  is  an  independent  people,  then  must  its 
system  of  general  culture  be  very  much  of  and  for  itself.  The 
Grecian  education  made  G-reeks  ;  Bome  disciplined  her  citizens 
into  Eomans ;  Prussia  trains  its  children  for  a  monarch  who 
crowns  himself ;  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  makes,  by  educa- 
tion, his  subjects  faithful  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  himself, 
their  and  its  head  ;  the  present  French  university  system  fosters 
the  love  of  a  real  imperialism  and  a  nominal  democracy ;  the 
institutions  of  England  are  at  work  in  making  Englishmen;  and  if 
America  be  not  a  province  but  a  commonwealth,  with  its  own 
part  to  play  m  the  van  of  future  history,  then  must  American 
education  be  such  as  to  prepare  its  youth  for  the  highest  and 
best  destiny  of  the  American  people. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education  at  the  West,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  our 
country,  has  for  its  object  to  furnish  such  an  education  as  we 
most  need,  especially  in  our  Western  States,  where  the  demand 
so  far  outruns  the  supply.  In  pleading  in  its  behalf,  allow  me, 
so  far  as  the  limits  of  the  hour  will  permit,  to  attempt  the  eluci- 
dation of  three  connected  propositions,  which  embody  the  main 
argument  for  the  high  plan  this  Society  has  in  view.     1.  That 


the  very  Idea  of  Education  among  a  Christian  people  demands 
the  institution  of  Christian  Colleges  :  2.  That  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation enforces  the  same  demand :  3.  That  the  Position  and 
Necessities  of  the  American  people  make  the  demand  imperative. 

I.  Our  first  proposition  is,  That  the  very  Idea  of  Education 
among  a  Christian  people  demands  the  institution  of  Christian 
Colleges. 

What  18  Education  ? 

Man  alone,  of  all  animals,  can  be  educated  ;  and  hence  man 
alone  has  the  instinct  of  immortality.  The  end  of  a  plant  is  to 
bear  seed  after  its  kind  ;  it  can  do  no  more.  Animals  provide 
for  the  future,  but  it  is  by  a  blind  impulse,  not  seeing  before  and 
after;  when  they  seem  to  reason,  it  is  rather  by  instinct  and 
association  than  by  logic  ;  we  know  not  that  they  have  either  a 
moral  or  rational  nature  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  can- 
not be  trained  in  letters  or  ethics.  But  man,  as  a  spiritual  being, 
can  ever  grow  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue.  He  has  the  idea  of 
a  moral  law  and  order  ;  he  knows  that  there  is  a  God  :  and  thus 
he  has  at  once  the  possibility  of  culture  and  the  aspiration  for 
immortality.  Because  he  is  moral,  he  is  not  all  mortal ;  his 
very  immorality  gives  him  the  fear,  when  not  the  hope,  of  im- 
mortality. His  destiny  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  a  calculation 
*  of  leverage  and  blind  forces,  but  by  the  possibilities  of  that  which 
is  moral  and  spiritual.  He  is  not  merely  a  means  to  an  end ; 
in  his  own  soul  the  highest  of  all  ends  can  be  realized,  since  he 
can  live  for  holiness,  and  not  for  happiness  alone  ;  since  he  can 
find  the  metes  and  bounds  of  his  own  being  only  in  glorifying 
God  and  enjoying  him  forever.  Even  Aristotle  teaches  us  '^  that 
man's  chief  good  is  an  energy  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  virtue ;" 
and  Christian  ethics  makes  love  to  all  that  is  according  to  its 
real  value  to  be  the  supreme  law, — a  love  which  has  ultimate  re- 
spect to  holiness  and  not  to  happiness.  To  fit  man  for  that  end, 
to  make  each  human  being  thus  harmonious  with  the  whole,  is 
the  paramount  object  and  problem  of  education.  Its  necessity 
springs  from  the  fact,  that  the  human  race  is  a  succession  of  gen- 
erations ;  nature  prompts  to  it  by  the  instincts  of  parental  love 
and  filial  reverence ;  society  must  care  for  it,  if  society  is  to  grow. 


6 

Society  is  bouDd  to  take  each  helpless  child,  and  make  him  part 
and  parcel  of  the  mighty  whole  ;  incorporate  him  into  the  State, 
throagh  a  knowledge  of  its  functions,  and  train  him  for  the 
Church  as  the  realm  of  redemption. 

Or,  in  other  words,  education  is  that  process  by  which  each 
mature  generation  fits  its  children  to  be  its  successors  in  the 
grand  development  of  human  life  and  destiny.  It  is  the  process 
of  transmitting  what  the  past  has  garnered  and  what  the  present 
possesses,  so  that  it  may  fertilize  and  makoi  the  future.  The 
soil  must  be  enriched  by  the  debris  of  the  past,  and  be  cultivated 
by  the  patient  husbandry  of  to-day,  if  it  is  to  bear  an  abundant 
harvest. 

**  The  Past  and  Future  are  the  wings, 

**  On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoined, 

"  Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge.^' 

Each  new  human  being  is  to  be  worked  into  the  advancing  des* 
tiny  of  humanity,  as  the  skilful  loom  weaves  the  woof  into  the 
warp  ;  if  the  warp  be  the  lines  of  destiny,  the  woof  is  made  up 
of  the  threads  of  our  lives ;  and  education  is  the  loom.  Educa- 
tion is  the  giving  to  a  new  and  rising  generation  whatever  the 
old  has  got  of  value  and  of  power ;  its  arts  and  art ;  its  litera- 
ture and  philosophy ;  its  whole  culture,  and  above  all,  its  moral-* 
ity  and  its  religion,  transmitting  these,  like  a  sacred  torch,  from 
sire  to  son.  Each  generation  is  here  both  a  creditor  and  a  debtor ; 
a  creditor  to  the  past,  for  what  it  has  received,  a  debtor  to  the 
future  for  what  that  is  to  be  and  become  ;  it  can  square  the  ac- 
count with  the  past  only  by  educating  for  the  future  ;  and  alas,  for 
that  generation  which  does  not  carry  a  larger  balance  to  its  sons 
than  it  received  from  its  fathers ;  for  then  it  has  lived  in  vain  as 
to  its  highest  functions  and  duties.  Each  human  generation, 
because  it  is  a  living  growth,  and  not  a  dead  machine,  because 
the  law  of  growth  is  its  vital  law,  owes  to  its  youth  the  highest 
and  best  culture  it  can  possibly  confer.  It  must  educate  its 
children  for  the  State  and  the  Chiurch,  if  it  is  to  be  honored  by 
the  State,  or  blessed  of  the  Church. 

This  matter  of  education,  then,  has  a  wide  scope.     It  begins 


in  the  domestic  circle,  prompted  by  that  parental  instiDct  which 
is  stronger  than  reason,  guided  by  that  maternal  love  which  is 
stronger  than  death,  which  gives  tone  to  each  word,  and  where 
every  look  teaches  unconsciously  ;  and  they  who  would  abolish 
the  family,  cut  off  the  very  roots  of  a  healthful  culture  of  the 
race.  Boys  and  girls,  too,  are  teaching  each  other  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  school  and  in  the  street.  The  social  circle  educates 
by  its  manners,  its  fashions,  its  discourse.  The  pulpit  is  a 
teacher  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  ;  the  lecture  diffuses  knowledge  ; 
the  morning  or  evening  journal  helps  on  this  business  of  edu- 
cation so  consciously,  that  it  has  even  been  gravely  proposed 
that  we  should  cease  to  buy  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  take 
instead  a  daily  newspaper,  just  as  if  the  rill  would  not  dry  up 
when  the  fountains  are  neglected.  The  State,  too,  by  its  insti- 
tutions of  all  grades,  from  the  public  school  to  the  university, 
is  bound  to  educate  its  children  for  itself ;  nor  can  it  exist  as  a 
permanent  power  unless  it  does  this  liberally.  Whenever  the 
general  education  of  its  youth  can  be  taken  from  the  State,  and 
engrossed  by  other  instrumentalities,  then  the  State  is  becom- 
ing secondary,  and  these  other  institutions  primary  and  pre- 
dominant. To  say  that  the  State  may  not,  must  not,  educate, 
and  educate  all,  is  to  say  that  the  State  is  succumbing  before 
some  other  power.  For,  that  which  educates  the  young  holds 
the  future  in  its  grasp ;  it  has  got  the  germ,  and  how  shall  it 
not  have  the  ripened  fruit  I  And  the  Church,  too,  must  be  an 
educational,  as  well  as  a  missionary  institute,  if  the  Church  is  to 
be  perpetuated.  If  its  lively  oracles  are  to  be  handed  down  as 
a  living  blessing,  if  its  truths  are  to  make  the  future  glorious  as 
they  have  made  the  past  luminous,  if  it  is  to  redeem  mankind, 
according  to  its  mighty  promise  and  power,  this  can  only  be 
through  a  thorough  Christian  culture,  so  applied  and  enlarged 
as  to  meet  our  present  wants,  and  call  forth  all  the  hidden,  re- 
served energies  of  the  faith  for  its  largest,  loftiest  triumphs. 
When  our  Saviour's  touching  appeal,,  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me*'  is  thoroughly  applied,  then  may  his  Church 
look  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.     Christianity  demands 
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intelligence ;  faith  itself  is  a  clear  vision  ;  and  without  the  open 
eye  there  were  no  wisdom  to  the  open  heart  and  the  open  head. 

And  through  such  education,  applied  by  all  these  instrumen- 
talities, what  marvels  are  wrought !  so  gi-eat,  that  many  thought- 
ful minds  have  even  said,  that  culture,  and  not  nature,  makes 
all  the  diversities  of  capacity  and  character.  This  opinion, 
though  false  to  what  is  innate,  is  a  homage  to  civilization.  A 
heathen  sage  tells  us,  that  the  difference  between  the  cultivated 
and  the  unlearned,  is  as  that  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Man  comes  into  being  the  most  helpless  of  animals,  and  acquires 
dominion  over  all  others  ;  he  subjugates  and  transforms  the  out- 
ward world  ;  he  brings  to  the  light  of  day  the  secrets  hidden  in 
the  womb  of  nature,  extorting  them  by  the  exorcism  of  science ; 
the  powers  of  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the  deep  are  summoned 
at  his  bidding ;  the  winds  and  the  lightning  oft  do  his  behest ; 
from  the  shapeless  marble  and  coarse  pigments  he  creates  the 
ideals  of  form  and  grace,  and  causes  the  rude  air  to  vibrate  with 
delight  in  melodies  such  as  nature  never  uttered ;  he  reconstructs 
the  fair  order  of  the  Kosmos  ;  he  maps  out  the  stars  by  name, 
foretelling  their  coming  and  their  going ;  he  builds  cities,  and 
guides  the  destinies  of  states  ;  his  own  life  he  knows  as  a  part 
of  the  biography  of  an  undying  race  ;  he  abides  not  with  the 
limits  of  microscopic  or  of  telescopic  vision,  but  reaches  forth  to 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  knowing  that  immensity  is  the  real- 
ity of  space,  and  that  all  time  is  embosomed  in  a  boundless 
eternity ;  and  that  above  all  space  and  beyond  all  time,  there  is 
One  enthroned  who  alone  is  great,  alone  is  perfect ;  and  that 
the  measure  of  his  own  being  is  completed  only  in  living  for  Him, 
and  for  His  eternal  kingdom,  begun  here,  and  to  end — ^never, 
never  !  And  to  give  to  man  such  power  and  dominion,  to  trans- 
form the  in&nt  of  a  day  into  the  perfected  manhood  of  the 
scholar,  the  artist,  the  statesman  and  the  Christian,  this  belongs 
to  the  instrumentality  of  education.  Compare  the  Sacse  of 
Bokhara  in  the  first  century  with  the  Englishmen  of  England 
in  the  nineteenth,  a  Hengist  and  Horsa  of  the  fifth  centuiy 
(if  these  be  indeed  the  names  of  men,  and  not  rather  of  the 
horses  painted  on  the  invading  ensigns  of  the  hosts  that  then 
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ravaged  Britain,)  with  a  Wycliffe,  Newton,  Bacon,  Shakespeare, 
Cromwell,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Arkwright — ^all  of  strict  Anglican 
descent ;  the  rude  Celt  with  the  polished  Frenchman  ;  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nomadic  Arab  with  the  bright  assemblage  in  a  Sab- 
bath-school, singing  their  hymns  of  sweet  accord ;  or  even  the 
vagrants  of  our  streets  and  lanes  with  the  intelligent,  ardent 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  or  New  York  I 
What  has  wrought  this  magical  change  in  those  of  like  lineage, 
and,  it  may  well  be,  of  like  native  capacities ;  what  but  the 
power  of  education  !  And  how  has  it  wrought  such  marvels  ? 
What  have  been  its  means  ?  The  modem,  well-appointed 
school-house,  seats,  tables,  carefully  prepared  text-books,  the 
blackboard,  and  what  have  been  called  the  two  main  implements 
of  education,  chalk  and  kindness,  have  doubtless  done  much  ; 
these  have  given  the  form  and  methods.  But  in  what  is  the 
substance  of  this  education,  the  reality  and  promise  of  this 
change  ?  It  is  in  the  character  formed  ;  the  principles  incul- 
cated ;  the  preparation  of  these  children  not  only  for  action,  but 
for  right  action,  not  merely  to  live  for  themselves,  but  for  others, 
even  for  the  highest  welfare  of  society,  to  be  aids  and  helpers  in 
canying  on  the  race  toward  its  best  end  and  issue.  And  if  the 
education  has  not  done  this,  it  has  failed  in  its  paramount  and 
vital  object. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  education  as  a  transmitting,  and 
also  as  a  transforming  power,  for  it  is  both.  According  to  its 
true  idea,  then,  it  is  to  transmit  the  best  and  highest  culture, 
and  thus  to  transform  the  child  into  the  man  fitted  for  right 
action.  Accordingly,  all  education  must  have  two  main  ends  in 
view  as  to  each  youth  :  the  one  having  respect  to  his  individual 
development  or  culture  ;  and  the  other  having  respect  to  the 
society,  for  and  by  which  the  education  is  conducted ;  and  these 
ends  are  correlative  and  mutually  necessary.  Education  is  in- 
deed the  training  of  the  individual ;  but — ^for  what  ?  It  is  the 
development  of  the  individual  capacities  ;  but — ^by  what  ?  It 
is/or  the  future  welfare  of  society,  it  is  hy  all  that  is  best  and 
valuable  in  society.  Hence  all  those  theories  which  seem  to 
restrict  education  to  the  bare  discipline  of  the  faculties,  just  let 
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slip  the  main  inquiry,  and  test  in  a  true  theory.  Some  will 
have  it,  for  example,  that  it  is  little  matter  what  is  learned^ 
provided  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  duly  exercised.  But  these 
very  powers  cannot  be  exercised  except  by  words,  by  thoughts^ 
by  books,  by  principles.  Even  in  pure  logic  we  cannot  reason 
without  having  our  premises.  A  boy  cannot  remember  with- 
out remembering  some  fact  or  truth.  It  is  utter  thoughtlessness 
to  pretend  that  the  discipline  of  the  powers  is  the  main  end. 
It  is  like  the  vague  theories  about  progress,  and  development, 
which  conveniently  ignore  the  simple  questions, — ^progress  of  what 
and  to  what? — development  in  what  and  for  what  ?  The  soul 
of  progress  is  in  that  which  is  made  to  progress  ;  the  essence  of 
education  is  in  that  by  which  and  for  which  the  education  is 
given.  The  real  issue  in  the  educational  theories  of  the  day  is 
altogether  outside  of  the  inquiry, — whether  education  is,  and  is 
to  be,  a  discipline  of  the  powers  :  thcUy  no  one  can  deny ;  but 
to  be  content  with  that  is  just  not  to  tell  us  whether  our  educa- 
tion is  to  be  infidel  or  Christian. 

Before  pressing  the  question  to  this  issue,  however,  what  has 
been-  already  said  may  aid  us  in  estimating  the  comparative 
value  of  what  is  sometimes  called  self-education,  in  distinction 
from  instruction  in  the  regular  schools  of  discipline.  Gibbon  has 
well  said,  "  that  every  man  who  rises  above  the  common  level  has 
received  two  educations ;  the  first  from  his  teacher,  the  second  and 
more  important  from  himself."  Every  man,  no  matter  what  his 
opportunities,  must  be  also  self-educated.  And  many,  to  their 
praise  be  it  spoken,  have  made  good  the  lack  of  early  advan- 
tages to  their  own  honor,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  But  still, 
they  must  have  had  teachers ;  no  nation,  no  person,  ever  yet 
spun  its  knowledge  out  of  its  own  bowels.  The  teacher  may  have 
been  only  a  dumb  book,  but  it  spoke  to  an  eager  eye.  Schools 
and  colleges  simply  aid,  direct,  give  the  best  facilities,  thetnctito- 
menta  animi,  save  labor  and  blunders,  do  not  make  but  guide 
the  mind.  Those  who  inveigh  against  colleges,  because  they  have 
got  along  without  them,  would  simply  exalt  their  own  limitations 
into  a  standard.  The  only  possible  apology  for  a  man  who  talks 
against  classical  study  is  that  be  has  never  known  its  benefits. 
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Two  or  three  scholars  out  of  two  or  three  hundred  in  our  colleges 
may^  perchance,  be  over  nice  in  Greek  and  Latin  prosody  and  ac- 
cent ;  but,  surely,  we  have  not  yet,  as  a  people,  any  too  much  of 
that  culture,  of  that  critical  sagacity  in  using  terms  and  epi- 
thets, of  that  measured  diction,  not  monotonous  but  shapely, 
which  the  study  of  the  classics  is  adapted  to  impart.  There 
may  not  be  enough  of  French  and  German,  of  physiology  and 
aesthetics ;  but  we  have  not  yet  any  remarkable  surplus  of 
that  scholarship  which  makes  the  historian,  the  statesman,  the 
poet,the  philosopher,  and  the  divine.  Niebuhr,  in  one  of  his  letters^ 
exclaims  :  "  Oh  1  how  men  would  hug  philology,  if  they  did  but 
know  that  it  was  to  revel  in  the  choicest  haunts  of  by-gone  times, 
weaving  the  warp  and  woof  of  life." 

But  to  return  to  the  central  inquiry  as  to  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation, we  say,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  is  a 
man's  theory  about  human  nature  and  human  destiny,  so  must 
be  his  theory  about  education,  that  is,  if  he  is  consistent.  The 
chief  conflicts  about  education,  and  the  best  education,  centre 
just  here.  In  the  transforming  process,f(;Aa^  shall  be  transmitted  f 
By  what  and  for  what  shall  the  discipline  be  guided  and  meas- 
ured ?  Education  is  a  development ;  by  what  and  for  what  ? 
The  answer  to  this  inquiry  must  give  tbe  tone,  spirit  and  aim 
to  our  institutions  for  education. 

A  man,  for  example,  who  believes  that  the  highest  functions 
of  the  race,  its  real  divine  image,  are  to  be  found  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  nature,  the  propagation  of  the  kind,  and  social  well-being 
will  and  must  hold,  that  the  acme  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  so-called  positive  philosophy 
which  denies  whatever  is  supernatural,  and  in  preparation  for  the 
useful  arts  of  life.  All  religious  or  theological  teaching,  and  the 
higher  spiritual  philosophy,  will  not  enter  into  his  programme,  but 
be  left  outside  as  an  affair  for  the  learned  leisure  or  historical 
curiosity  of  anybody  who  has  a  fancy  that  way.  Hence  he  would 
like  to  supplant  the  Greek  language  by  conchology,  the  Latin  by 
instruction  in  farming,  and  mental  philosophy  by  anatomy.  He 
would  inculcate  temperance,  honor,  honesty  and  good-will; 
would  have  a  text-book  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  in  the 
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State  ;  but  he  would  like  to  exclude  religious  instruction^  particu- 
larly in  all  the  speci&c  &cts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In 
morals  and  religicm  he  would  have  only  that  taught  in  which 
everybody  agrees.  He  would  rather  have  young  men  study  a 
good  treatise  on  physiology  than  Butler's  Analogy^  Story  on  the 
Constitution  than  Paley's  Evidences,  and  Combers  Phrenology 
than  the  New  Testament.  And  in  all  this,  he  is  only  consistent 
with  his  radical  theory  about  human  nature  and  destiny. 

Another,  one  it  may  be  of  the  illuminati  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy  with  pantheistic  imaginings,  will  concede  the  need  of 
a  more  spiritual  culture,  of  some  knowledge  of  the  interior  temple 
as  well  as  of  its  five  gateways,  and  of  what  the  race  has  been 
doing  for  six  thousand  years,  as  well  as  of  our  own  doings  this 
year  ;  and  he  would  add  history,  speculation,  aesthetics,  and  other 
branches,  provided  all  these  can  be  so  presented  as  to  confound 
nature  and  spirit,  divinity  and  humanity,  ethics  and  physiology. 

The  controversy  in  our  country  between  the  respective  claims 
of  the  Common  School  and  of  the  College  hinges,  in  part,  as  some 
discuss  it,  upon  the  major  controversy  between  infidelity  and 
Christianity.  There  are  many  who  would  not  only  banish  all 
religion  from  the  school  and  academy,  but  who  would  also  be  glad 
to  undermine  our  whole  collegiate  system,  because  it  is  for  the 
most  part  under  Christian  auspices.  Not  only  is  the  Bible  to 
be  excluded  from  the  common  school  to  conciliate  those  who  at 
any  rate  wUl  hardly  send  their  children  thither ;  not  only  would 
they  have  sacred  learning  banished  from  the  high  school ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  college,  they  would  have  other  institutions  in  which 
the  veriest  minimum  of  classics,  religion  and  philosophy  is  to  be 
the  maximum  in  these  branches.  Further,  to  aid  this  warfare 
against  the  colleges  they  are  said  to  be  aristocratic,  to  educate 
the  sons  of  the  rich  in  useless  accomplishments  ;  forgetting  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  while  the  rich  have  endowed,  the  poor  have  used 
these  institutions.  An  American  college  is  no  more  aristocratic 
than  the  light  is  aristocratic,  or  than  the  flower  and  firuit  of  a 
tree  are  aristocratic.  But  this  popular  complaint  has  a  deeper 
ground  than  the  fear  of  an  aristocracy.  For  most  of  our  colleges 
are  conservative  without  bigotry,  and  not  progressive  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  undervaluiDg  all  past  example  and  wisdom  ;  they  also 
give  such  learning  in  the  higher  spheres  of  thought  as  enables  the 
student  to  detect  the  sophistry  and  shallowness  of  many  a  scheme 
for  reform  which  were  only  the  road  to  the  ruin  of  all  that  is 
venerable  in  Church  or  State  ;  and^  further,  through  God's  bless- 
ing they  have  proved  themselves  able  guardians  and  nurseries  of 
the  Christian  faith,  in  opposition  to  that  materializing  or  panthe* 
istic  infidelity,  which  would  fain  bring  our  higher  learning  under 
its  own  influence. 

The  real  question,  in  point  of  fact,  about  our  colleges,  is  a 
simple  one:  Shall  the  highest  institutions  in  our  land  be  the 
means  of  transmitting  the  highest  fruits  of  human  thought,  and 
the  blessed  powers  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  Or,  shall  our  whole 
educational  system  be  given  over  to  those  whose  view  of  human 
destiny  is  limited  by  man's  temporal  welfare  ?  The  question  is 
not  so  much  whether  the  daaaics  shall  be  taught ;  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  shall  the  Christian  faith  be  handed  down  as  an  essential 
element  and  necessity  of  our  future  civilization.  And  Providence 
has  so  ordered  it,  that  in  this  country,  only  through  our  collegi- 
ate institutions  can  Christianity  be  thus  transmitted  as  the 
light  and  warmth  of  our  highest  culture. 

The  very  idea  of  education,  as  a  transmitting  and  transform- 
ing Influence,  demands  then,  we  say,  the  institution  and  support 
of  Christian  Colleges ;  for  thus  only  can  our  best  culture  be 
made  the  ally  of  the  Church  ;  thus  alone  can  the  Church  be 
perpetuated  as  a  part  of  our  highest  civilization. 

II.  Thus  we  are  prepared  to  consider,  more  briefly,  our  sec- 
ond proposition,  which  was  :  That  the  History  of  Education, 
wherein  are  given  the  lessons  of  experience,  enforces  the  same 
demand.  The  history  of  education  has,  in  fact,  been  but  a  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  education  :  as  is  the  idea,  so  has  been 
the  historic  law. 

Education  through  its  whole  history  has  been,  in  part,  a 
series  of  attempts  to  master  the  best  means  of  discipline  ;  but  it 
has  also  ever  had  in  view  the  main  object  of  education,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  highest  culture.  Every  people  that  has  had  an 
historical  character  and  destiny  has  had  institutions  for  educa- 
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tion  commensurate  with, its  influeDce,  and  adapted  to  its  own 
needs.  Every  such  people  has  made  its  highest  troths  and  faith 
the  veiy  core  of  its  instraction.  And  eveiy  Christian  nation  has 
not  only  made  the  Christian  faith  the  crown  of  its  edncation, 
but  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  that  faith.  Such  is  the  teaching  of 
history,  as  we  will  try  to  exemplify  in  a  rapid  outline  of  the 
course  and  progress  of  education. 

Not  now  to  speak  of  the  hoary  Oriental  systems,  which  have 
had  no  abiding  influence,  because  neither  of  the  three  luminous 
ideas  of  Truth,  GUxKlness  or  Beauty  presided  over  their  litera- 
ture, look  at  Athens,  the  teacher  of  the  nations,  itself,  as  has 
been  well  said, "  not  so  much  a  city  as  university.''^  From  this 
small  city,  planted  on  the  blue  Aegean,  went  forth  a  power 
which  subdued  the  East  more  completely  than  did  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  making  the  Greek  tongue  the  language  of  culture 
through  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  even  in  the  Imperial  City; 
which  brought  the  whole  Boman  Empire  under  its  sway ;  which 
shaped  the  theology  of  Christian  Alexandria,  and  which  became 
anew  a  living  influence  at  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
is  still  essential  to  liberal  learning  all  over  the  world.  What 
has  given  this  city  such  power  and  honor  ?  Not  its  geography, 
not  its  republicanism,  not  its  worship  of  the  Beautiful,  nor  yet 
its  philosophy  alone  ;  but,  more  than  these,  the  shaping  power 
of  its  education,  thoroughly  Greek,  while  all  human ;  so  sym- 
metrical that  they  called  it  music,  and  so  free  that  it  was  open  to 
all  comers  from  Scythia  or  Libya,  from  Bome  or  Syria.  The  stu- 
dent in  the  age  of  Pericles  came  thither,  and  lived  in  a  beggarly 
way  in  its  narrow  streets  and  narrower  houses  ;  but  as  he  passes 
through  the  city,  his  eye  is  arrested  by  the  architecture  of  Calli- 
crates  and  the  symmetry  of  the  Parthenon  ;  he  enters  the  stately 
edifice,  and  is  entranced  by  the  forms  of  immortal  grace  sculp- 
tured by  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  ;  he  may  hear  recited  the  dramas 
of  the  lofty  Sophocles,  and  the  tragical  Euripides,  or  the  histories 
of  an  Herodotus  and  a  Thucydides ;  he  learns  the  force  of  human 

*  See  J.  H.  Newman.  The  Office  and  Work  of  tbe  University.  London. 
1866. 
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speech  in  the  flowing  eloquence  of  Isocrates  and  the  thunder  of 
DemoBthenes  ;  at  the  Academy  he  may  listen  to  Plato  discours- 
ing of  the  divine  archetypes^  and  in  the  Lyceum  to  Aristotle  dis- 
secting the  forms  of  logic,  disclosing  the  organon  of  thought  or 
unveiling  the  secrets  of  nature.  And  thus  does  Athens  become 
to  him  the  ideal  of  intellectual  power^  fashioning  his  own  soul. 

In  Borne,  from  the  nature  of  its  government,  education  be- 
came more  systematic ;  the  state  provided  for  the  teaching  of 
the  ancient  totum  sdbUe,  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,^  in 
schools  established  in  all  the  main  provinces  of  the  Empire  ; 
thongh  the  substance  of  the  learning  was  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Greeks.  In  Bome  itself  was  the  beginning  of  a  formal  system, 
to  be  completed  by  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  there 
were  ten  chairs  for  Latin  grammar,  as  many  for  Qreek ;  three 
for  Latin  rhetoric,  and  five  for  Greek ;  one  for  philosophy  and 
two  (or  four)  for  Roman  law.  The  system  of  education  culmi- 
nated in  the  study  of  jurisprudence ;  for  the  State  was  to  the 
Boman  what  Beauty  was  to  the  Greek. 

The  university  proper  had  not  yet  come  into  being.  The 
Museum  of  Alexandria,  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Ptolemies,  was  the  firstlarge  attempt  of  a  more  comprehensive 
scope ;  the  impulse  being  given  by  Alexander,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle,  the  lover  of  music  and  the  arts.  This  Museum  was 
regularly  endowed  ;  it  had  large  libraries,  which,  as  Pliny  says, 
first  made  man's  genius  into  a  republic,t  one  of  300,000  and 
another  of  400,000  volumes ;  the  largest  remained,  answering  to 
the  Egyptian  motto,  ^^  a  hospital  for  sick  souls,''  until  the  Sara- 
cen declared  it  fit  only  for  the  flames.     Here  taught  Euclid  the 

*  These  designations  were  cnrrent  throngli  the  Middle  Ages,  which  reck- 
oned seven  subjects  as  belonging  to  the  liberal  arts :  the  first  three,  viz :  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  and  geometry,  were  tanght  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
were  termed  the  Trivium,  and  were  hence  sometimes  called  the  trivial 
studies ;  the  other  four,  the  Quadrivinm,  comprised  music,  astronomy,  dia- 
lectics and  rhetoric  These  seven  subjects  of  education  are  described  in  the 
well-known  lines :  ^ 

Gram,  loquitur.  Dial,  verba  docet,  Shet  Terba  colorat ; 

Mu«,  canit,  Aritb.  numerat,  Geom.  ponderat,  Aatron.  coUt  astra. 

t  Qui  primus,  bibliothecam  dicando,  ingenia  hominis  rempublicam  fecit. 
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mathematician^  Hippocrates  the  astronomer^  Aristarchas  the 
critic.  Here^  too,  as  was  fitting,  was  the  first  great  school  of 
Christian  theology,  animated  hj  the  influence  of  Hebrew  learn- 
ing, yet  chiefly  zealous  for  a  union  between  philosophy  and  faith; 
struggling  to  overcome  the  heathen  Gnosticism  by  a  pure  Chris- 
tian insight ;  contending  against  the  Greek  philosophy  and  Jew- 
ish prejudice,  and  seeking  to  make  Christianity  paramount  in 
speculation  as  well  as  in  faith.  This  was  the  far-famed  Cate- 
chetical school,  founded  by  Pantaenus,  but  made  illustrious  by 
the  adamantine  Origen,  the  living  personification  of  Oriental 
learning,  eagerness  and  speculation.  So  many  flocked  to  hear 
him  here  and  at  CaBsarea,  that  he  says  he  had  hardly  time  to 
breathe.  Here  first  Christianity  conquered  in  the  realm  of 
thought ;  here  first  philosophy  learned  to  say  that  the  cross  of 
Christ  is  the  marrow  of  wisdom.  Here  Greek  and  Roman  learn- 
ing was  made  to  serve  the  Nazarene.  And  thus  was  the  first 
stadium  of  Christianity,  in  its  first  great  conflict  with  the  Greek 
and  Boman  culture,  safely  passed  through,  and  in  part  by  means 
of  a  fitting  education.  Cathedral  schools  were  also  early  formed 
for  the  training  of  priests  ;  that  of  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  on 
a  simple  model,  has  an  imperishable  fame  in  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tian culture  and  zeal. 

The  second  stadium  of  Christian  history  is  also  made  illus- 
trious by  its  schools,  those  founded  by  the  imperial  Charlemagne. 
This  period  of  man's  history  was  introduced  by  the  devastations 
of  the  vast  barbarian  irruptions,  disintegrating  the  naighty  Roman 
Empire.  Hun,  Goth,  Yandal  and  Lombard  passed,  like  a  flood, 
from  Asia  over  Europe,  as  if  the  very  fountains  of  the  race  had 
been  opened  afresh,  a  human  deluge,  in  which  only  the  Roman 
bishop  stood  er^ct.  Pagan  Rome  was  whelmed.  What  power 
can  shape  this  moral  chaos  into  a  moral  kosmos  ?  Charlemagne, 
in  union  with  the  Pope  who  crowned  him,  established  through- 
out the  new  Western  Empire  schools  of  Christian  learning  on  a 
wider  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted.  The  Englishman, 
Alcuin,  a  disciple  of  the  venerable  Bede,  was  his  counsellor.  A 
seminary  of  theology  was  made  obligatory  in  every  dioqese  :  gram- 
mar and  public  schools  were  inaugurated  in  each  province.     At 
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Paris,  Pavia  and  Bologna  were  institutions  of  a  higher  order, 
open  to  all,  for  which  in  every  land  the  best  teachers  were  sought 
oat.  And  thus  was  Charlemagne  the  regenerator  of  learning ;  and 
thus  was  Christianity  made  triumphant  over  the  barbaric  hordes. 

Charlemagne  also  meditated  the  plan  of  a  university  ;  but  the 
development  of  the  university  system  was  reserved  for  the  third 
stage  and  conflict  of  Christianity,  in  the  Mediaaval  Era.  The 
Middle  Ages  are  characterized  by  the  power  of  their  institutions, 
no  less  than  by  their  corruptions  iu  the  simplicity  of  the  faith. 
The  contest  between  the  Imperial  and  Papal  powers  is  the  heart 
of  their  history  ;  and  through  the  universities  the  Papal  power, 
with  its  usual  sagacity,  held  the  cultivated  intellect.  It  was  not 
80  much  the  inherent  power  of  Peter's  chair,  as  the  inherent 
power  of  great  educational  institutions,  which  made  the  Papacy 
so  mighty  with  the  thinkers  of  those  times.  The  leading  Univer- 
sity was  that  of  Paris,  to  which  was  given  the  whole  south  bank  of 
the  Seine,  which  at  one  time  had  its  30,000  pupils,  for  whom 
it  did  not  even  provide  dormitories.  There  taught  the  brilliant 
Abelard,  that  knight-errant  of  theology,  whom  none  but  Eloise 
could  subdue  ;  there  Peter  the  Lombard  dictated  his  Sentences, 
Albertus  Magnus  his  dialectics,  and  Aquinas,  the  angelic  doctor, 
for  a  time  read  his  Gothic  system  of  theology.  Thither  came 
teachers  from  all  quarters, — thirty-two  Oxford  professors  also  read 
at  Paris ;  and  thither  followed  them  pupils  from  all  quarters. 
The  university,  says  Newman,  did  not  make  the  man  ;  the  man 
made  the  university.  There,  too,  was  the  Sorbon&e,  whose 
opinions  determined  the  policy  of  states.  There,  likewise,  was  per- 
fected that  union  of  Aristotelian  logic  with  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, which  makes  ii^e  essence  and  strength  of  the  scholastic 
divinity. 

But  Paris  was  only  one  of  many.  Oxford  stood  next ;  at 
Salerno  medicine  was  taught ;  Bologna  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry had  10,000  students  of  law.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  8 
large  universities  were  founded ;  in  the  fourteenth,  21 ;  in  the 
fifteenth,  27.  Wittenberg  came  in  1502,  a  harbinger  of  the  Be- 
formation. 

The  rude  beginnings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  date  back  to 
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the  first  part  of  the  tenth  century.  These  two  universities^ 
which  have  shaped  the  mind  of  England  and  helped  in  the  fashion 
of  our  own  faith  and  philosophy,  began  with  the  humblest  provi- 
sions. At  Cambridge  a  common  bam  was  the  first  school  of  the 
sciences;  but  soon,  we  are  told,  the  biggest  church  could  not 
hold  the  scholars.  Alfred's  name  and  Oxford  are  indissolubly 
blended  ;  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  second  university 
of  Europe :  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Hungarians  and  Poles  flocked  thither  to  hear  Scotus  the  subtle, 
Bacon  the  admirable,  Hales  the  invincible,  and  Bradwardine  the 
profound.  Both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  the  colleges,  which 
have  almost  superseded  the  regular  university,  were  the  fruit 
chiefly  of  private  endowments.*  And  what  power  these  institu- 
tions have  had  !  What  memories  are  invoked  in  their  halls  ! 
The  mind  of  England  looks  up  to  them  with  reverence.  Their 
contests  have  been  an  epitome  of  the  contests  of  the  realm.t  With 

*  On  the  history  of  this  change,  see  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  English  Uni- 
versities (Edinburgh  Review,  June,  1831,  reprinted),  in  his  Discussions  on 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and  University  Reform,  1863,  pp.  388, 
sq.  *^  Piety  thus  concurred  with  benevolence  in  supplying  houses  in  which 
poor  scholars  might  be  harbored  without  cost,  and  youth,  removed  from  per- 
ilous temptation,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  an  overseer."  "  Free  board 
was  soon  added  to  free  lodging ;  and  a  small  bursary  or  stipend  generally 
completed  the  endowment.*'  p.  400.  In  a  subsequent  article  (June,  1834), 
in  the  Discussions,  p.  458,  sq.,  he  investigates  the  original  sense  of  the  term 
university,  which  signifies,  "  not  a  school  teaching,  or  privileged  to  teach,  and 
grant  degrees,  in  all  the  faculties,'*  but  the  whole  community  or  society,  united 
together  for  general  study. 

t  Oxford  in  its  early  history  was  the  centre  of  reform  in  England ;  its  po- 
litical disturbances  were  widely  felt : 

Chronica  d  penies  cum  pugnaat  Ozonientof, 
Post  paucos  annoa  Tolat  ira  per  Angllgensea. 

"  A  leaven  of  something  decidedly  akin  to  Protestantism  was  at  work 
among  the  northern  clerks  and  Realists,  from  whom  Wycliffe  himself  ulti- 
mately proceeded.  The  opinions  of  the  Waldenses  are  known  to  have  found 
decided  sympathy  at  Oxford."  "  So  deeply  seated  was  this  reformatory  ten- 
dency in  Oxford,  and  so  radically  interwoven  with  the  very  principle  of  its 
existence,  that  the  final  suppression  of  the  Wycliffe  party  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  gave  at  once  the  death-blow  to  its  ancient  prosperity." 
E.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Historically  received  Conception  of  the  University,  Ac. 
London,  1856. 
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all  their  defects,  they  have  been  the  glory  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  they  have  held  England  fast  to  the  faith  of  the  church. 

In  the  fourth  stadium  of  Christian  history,  and  in  the  fourth 
series  of  Christian  conflicts,  the  like  necessity  and  power  of  a 
thorough  Christian  education  were  deeply  felt.  The  Christian 
church  burst  the  fetters  which  had  so  long  bound  it ;  and  it  was 
Christian  learning,  as  well  as  Christian  faith,  which  undermined 
the  Papacy,  and  became  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  reformed  ;  Peter  Martyr  taught  in  the 
former,  Bucer  in  the  latter ;  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  at 
"Wittenberg  ;  John  Knox  was  at  St.  Andrew's.  Early  Christian 
and  classical  learning  were  revived,  and  proved  allies  of  the  faith. 
Seventeen  universities  were  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
chiefly  under  Protestant  auspices,  and  the  great  British  schools 
of  Eton,Bugby  and  Harrow  were  begun.  The  Dutch  universi- 
ties at  Leyden  and  Utrecht  were  established^  where  Scaliger, 
Spanheim,  Yitringa,  Witsius,  Yossius,  and  Lampe  taught. 
Under  John  Calvin's  influence  the  Academy  of  Ueneva  was 
founded,  in  which  he  gave  instraction  at  times  to  1,000  pupils, 
though  never  with  the  title  of  professor  (Beza  being  the  first 
who  bore  that  name),  with  the  Turretines  as  his  successors.  In 
France  from  1578  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
1685,  the  Protestants  established  one  or  more  colleges  in  every 
province  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  Provence,  thirty-two  in  all, 
with  a  course  of  instruction  of  seven  years  ;  and  also  at  least  one 
parochial  school  for  every  church.*  The  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  destroyed  these  dangerous  seminaries.  And  nearly  all 
these  colleges  were  the  fruit  of  the  private  zeal  and  benevolence 
of  that  noble  French  church,  now,  alas !  so  widely  scattered. 

This  rapid  outline  of  the  history  of  institutions  for  learning, 
— not  yet  alluding  to  those  in  our  own  land,  while  it  shows  the 

*  An  interestiDg  account  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva  is  published  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societi  de  VEUtoire  du  Frotestantisme  Franpais^  Quatriims 
Annie^  1856,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Oellerier,  from  1669  to  1798,  in  three  articles,  pp. 
18-26,  200-206,  258-878.  The  history  of  primary  schools  and  coUegedf 
among  French  Protestantis  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  is 
given  in  the  same  Bulletin,  by  Michel  Nicolas,  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  497*- 
611,  and  682^96. 
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necessity  of  education  and  of  progress  in  education,  also  proves 
the  main  positions  we  are  attempting  to  enforce,  that  Christian- 
ity must  ever  be  in  the  van  of  learning,  and  that  the  form  and 
pressure  of  each  new  nation  or  era  call  for  a  new  unfolding  of  all 
the  reserved  energies  of  the  church,  adapting  the  supply  to  the 
demand. 

Four  times — so  history  tells  us — has  Christianity  passed 
through  the  struggle  of  life  or  death,  and  in  each  of  these  it 
cast  up  its  bulwarks,  towers  and  citadels,  its  institutions  of  sa- 
cred learning.  Four  times,  through  Gbd's  grace,  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation  has  bound  anew  the  crown  of  victory  upon  the 
brow  of  his  contesting  bride.  In  the  first  ordeal  it  was  the 
struggle  with  the  Greek  culture  and  the  might  of  Pagan  Borne, 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Christian  love  and 
foith  won  the  victory,  yet  not  without  the  Christian  schools.  In 
the  second,  the  battle-field  was  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
Carlovingian  academies  the  descendants  of  the  Goth  learned 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Through  the  dark  abyss  of  the 
middle  ages  a  veiled  Providence  guided  the  faith  ;  and  from  many 
of  its  universities,  founded  to  support  imperial  and  papal  des- 
potism, came  the  battle-cry  of  a  Wycliffe,  a  Huss,  a  Luther  and 
a  Knox,  calling  for  a  reform  in  the  church,  which  laid  the  basis 
for  all  other  reforms.  And  thus  was  brought  about  the  fourth 
crisis,  the  fourth  conflict,  and  in  it,  chiefly  under  the  patronage 
of  states  in  union  with  the  church,  the  present  institutions  of 
Protestant  Europe  have  made  the  Christian  faith  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  highest  civilization  to  which  the  race  has  as  yet  at- 
tained. And  now,  if  history  be  not  a  lying  oracle,  if  the  voice 
of  prophecy  utters  any  abiding  truth,  the  same  faith  is  preparing 
for  its  widest  achievement,  in  which  the  prize  is  to  be  not  one 
nation,  not  one  race,  but  the  whole  earth,  and  in  which  the 
price  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  pri^e. 

III.  And  in  this  contest  our  own  land  is  to  bear  no  inferior 

part.     That  demand,  which  comes  to  us,  as  we  have  shown,  from 

rthe  very  idea  of  education,  and  which  is  enforced,  as  we  have 

lieen,  by  the  whole  experience  of  the  race,  is  made  imperative  by 

our  own  position  and  exigencies.     The  question  whether  Chris- 
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tianity  is  to  be  paramount  in  our  land^  is  the  question  at  the 
heart  of  all  our  enterprises  for  collegiate  and  theological  educa- 
tion, especially  at  the  West.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  "Ideas/' 
says :  '^  That  the  history  of  England  proclaims  in  a  high  voice 
to  kings,  march  at  the  head  of  the  ideas  of  your  age,  and  these 
ideas  follow  and  sustain  you  ;  march  in  their  train  and  they 
drag  you  along  ;  march  against  them  and  they  overthrow  you." 
The  history  of  the  world  may  be  condensed  in  the  same  exhor- 
tation to  the  Christian  people  of  our  land.  All  our  circumstan- 
ces unite  in  demanding  of  the  church  to  put  itself  in  the  van  of 
our  national  culture. 

That  education  with  us  must  be  universal,  it  needs  no  ail- 
ment to  show.  The  state  must  educate  all ;  the  church,  idso, 
must  educate  directly  all  the  children  it'  can  gather  in  its  schools. 
Universal  education  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  ;  it  is  a  necessity 
laid  upon  us.  The  work  began  with  the  pilgrims  ;  it  is  going  on 
all  over  the  land.  By  some  means,  under  some  auspices,  all 
will  be  educated  ;  if  not  under  moral  and  Christian  auspices, 
then  under  materializing  and  infidel.  It  is  in  the  very  instinct 
of  a  republic,  with  universal  suffrage  as  its  irreversible  law,  that 
this  should  be  so.  Where  all  are  sovereigns,  all  will  and  must 
be  trained  for  their  sovereignty,  whether  of  weal  or  woe. 

Hence  our  system  of  education  must  be  adapted  to  our  new 
condition  ;  it  cannot  be  a  mere  imitation  of  any  foreign  model. 
It  must  also  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  a  republic,  in  which  the 
state  is  divorced  from  the  church.  No  foreign  system  can  cope 
with  our  dangers,  nor  be  mated  with  our  advantages. 

^^  Keep  all  thy  native  good,  and  natnralize 
All  foreign  of  that  name ;  but  scorn  their  ill. 
Embrace  their  activeness,  not  vanities ; 
Who  follows  all  things  forfeiteth  his  will." — Hbkbert. 

It  is  with  us,  in  respect  to  education,  precisely  as  in  respect  to 
the  other  coordinate  powers  of  the  church  and  the  state ;  the 
church,  even  in  the  most  traditional  communions,  cannot  here 
thrive  on  traditions  alone ;  the  state  can  never  live  by  mere 
precedents. 
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And  for  our  encouragement  it  may  be  said,  that  no  people 
ever  began  its  institutions  under  better  auspices  or  with  ampler 
promise.  This  we  owe,  under  God,  to  the  pious  zeal  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  many  of  them  eminent  in  learning  as  well  as 
faith.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  had  been  the  Head  Lecturer 
and  Dean  of  Immanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  England.  John 
Newton,  of  Ipswich,  afterwards  of  Boston,  was  offered  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  same  college.  John  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  was 
termed  a  '^  universal  scholar."  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford, 
was  a  Fellow  of  Cambridge,  and  was  here  called  the  "  light  of 
the  Western  churches."  Thomas  Thacher,  of  Weymouth,  com- 
posed a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  Charles  Chauncey,  President  of  Har- 
vard, had  been  professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge,  England. 
Cotton  Mather  was  the  author  of  382  publications,  including  the 
Magnalia. 

Established  under  such  auspices,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  of 
our  earlier  colleges,  and,  following  in  their  train,  most  of  the 
later,  have  been  animated  by  the  conviction,  that  institutions  of 
learning  are  needed  by  Christianity,  and  should  have  this  faith 
at  the  basis  of  all  their  instructions.  The  earliest  were  not  so 
much  colleges  as  schools  for  the  training  of  a  ministry.  The 
Pilgrims,  when  they  numbered  only  5,000  families,  founded  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  1636,  with  its  perennial  motto  : 
Christo  et  Ecclesiw  ;  and  Cotton  Mather  says  that  this  Univer- 
rity  was  "  the  best  thing  they  ever  thought  of."  Cotton  Mather 
himself  wrote  a  book,  ^^  The  Student  and  Preached  :  Manuductio 
ad  Ministerium  ;  or.  The  Angels  preparing  to  Sound  the  Trum- 
pet," which  Dr.  Kyland,  of  Northampton,  in  England,  repub- 
lished in  1781,  for  its  valuable  directions.  In  1696,  there 
were  116  pastors  in  the  129  churches,  and  109  of  these  were 
from  Harvard.  Harvard  has  educated  1673  ministers  ;  351  are 
still  living.  Yale  College  dates  from  1700  ;  and  in  its  earlier 
years  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Greek  was  read  by  the  Fresh- 
men ;  the  Sophomores  studied  Hebrew  ;  the  Juniors,  Syriac ; 
and  the  Seniors  both  at  Harvard  and  Yale  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  divinity  in  the  admirable  compcnd  of  WoUebius. 

Yale  has  given  to  our  churches  1661  ministers ;  of  whom 
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741  arc  still  living.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  down  to  1842, 
out  of  947  ministers,  only  33  were  not  graduates.  Princeton 
was  started  in  1741,  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  great  revival,  and  by 
the  New  Side  of  that  day.  Dartmouth  was  a  missionary  school 
from  its  inception  in  1769  ;  and  its  catalogue  gives  the  names 
of  more  than  700  ministers,  a  quarter  part  of  all  its  graduates. 
And  almost  all  of  our  later  colleges  are  the  fruit  of  Christian 
beneficence,  and  their  foundations  have  been  laid  with  the  pray-  * 
ers  of  our  churches  ;  and  He  who  heareth  prayer  has  breathed 
upon  them  his  divine  blessing,  and  through  their  influence,  sanc- 
tified our  youth  for  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  church.  They 
have  aspired  to  realize  that  ideal  of  education  which  Milton  had 
in  vision  when  he  said :  "  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  'the 
ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and 
out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like 
him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  vii^ 
tue,  which,  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes 
up  the  highest  perfection." 

And  it  is  also  among  our  benefits,  that,  though  our  system 
of  education  is  less  definitely  wrought  out  in  some  of  its  parts 
than  in  the  older  countries,  yet  nowhere  is  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse to  general  culture  so  widely  diffused.  With  us  alone, 
academies,  colleges  and  universities  are  founded  by  private  bene- 
ficence on  a  wide  scale.  In  1800  we  had  25  colleges  ;  now  we 
number  144;  in  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  added  on  the 
average  three  colleges  a  year  to  our  total  listr.  In  1800  we 
had  no  theological  seminary,  now  we  number  46 ;  and  in 
medicine  and  law  the  growth  of  schools  has  been  equally  rapid. 
The  elemental  forces  are  at  work ;  it  needs  only  their  wise  di- 
rection to  produce  an  unequalled  consummation.  We  have  not 
yet  a  complete  university — the  univeraitaa  doctorum  et  studio^ 
sorum;  and  we  need  fresh  impulse  in  the  highest  aBsthetic  culture. 
Our  scholars  must  still  prepare  for  professorships  in  foreign  lands. 
No  American  Neander  has  yet  spent  twenty-five  years,  nor 
Gieseler  twenty-eight  upon  a  Church  History  ;  no  Mitford  here 
has  given  forty  years,  nor  Grote  thirty,  to  Greece  ;  no  American 
Wolf  has  passed  twenty-two  years  in  editing  Demosthenes, 
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nor  Wyttenbach  thirty-eight  on  Plutarch ;  no  Schelling  with 
UB  has  kept  a  system  of  philosophy  forty  years  in  reserve, 
perfecting  its  details ;  and  very  few  of  our  authors  would  say 
with  Foster,  that  his  own  essay  had  5,000  faults,  and  that  he  had 
corrected  between  2  and  3,000  of  them.  We  have  no  fellowships 
N^or  learned  leisure  like  England  ;  nor  that  competition  in  getting 
professorships,  and  keeping  auditors,  which  is  the  life  of  a  German 
university.  Our  diamond  has  a  flaw  ;  but  still  it  is  better  than  a 
pebble  ;  and  for  no  diamond  in  a  regal  diadem  would  we  make  the 
exchange.  Better  is  this  universal  zeal  for  education  than  all  the 
patronage  of  states.  Academies  and  colleges  spring  up  as  our 
population  advances.  In  Minnesota  there  is  already  a  university 
at  St.  Anthony's,  and  a  college  eight  miles  off  at  St.  Paul.  Our 
system  is  immature,  but  it  is  the  immaturity  of  a  giant.  The 
foundation  is  good,  and  it  is  our  own.  And  all  our  progress 
must  be  on  the  present  basis ;  its  legitimate  growth  must  be 
adapted  to  the  character  and  needs  of  a  people,  that  is  advanc- 
ing at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  men  a  day,  and  a  hundred  miles 
a  year,  planting  towns  and  states  in  the  wilderness.  No  spec- 
tacle so  sublime  was  ever  before  seen  in  human  history.  It  de- 
mands a  new  version  of  the  art  of  education,  as  much  as  Alexan- 
der's tactics  demanded  of  the  Persians,  or  Napoleon's  strategy  of 
the  Germans,  a  change  in  the  theory  of  campaigns.  When  we 
have  fully  mastered  the  idea  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  grow- 
ing nearly  as  rapidly  by  foreign  immigration  as  by  native  increase, 
then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  consider,  and  perhaps  to  answer 
the  question  :  What  is  the  education  we  need  ? 

For,  if  we,  as  a  people,  are  to  carry  on  the  course  of  human 
history  yet  another  stadium  toward  its  consummation  ;  if  we 
are  not  an  outlying  island  in  a  silent  sea,  but  a  continent  be- 
tween two  mighty  oceans,  already  vexed  by  our  restless  ships, 
whose  tonnage  is  rapidly  advancing  taan  equality  with  that  of  all 
other  nations;  if  we  are  in  the  very  van  of  the  advancing  hosts 
of  empire  in  that  unfaltering  march  from  East  to  West,  follow- 
ing the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  from  which  the  race  has 
never  swerved,  from  which  it  cannot  swerve,  if  the  kingdom  of 
redemption  is  to  become  the  glittering  girdle  of  our  apostate  earth  ; 
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if  we  are  receiving  all  tribes,  tongues  and  races  in  such  a  conflu* 
ence  as  that  of  all  rivers  to  the  ocean  ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  the 
means  of  transmitting  to  generations  yet  unborn  the  wisdom  and 
faith  that  alone  have  blessed  the  world  ;  then,  too,  according  to 
all  the  analogy  of  the  past,  must  we  have  channels  and  institutions 
adapted  to  our  unexampled  exigencies  and  commensurate  with 
our  unfolding  destiny.  We  must  have  such  wisdom  in  forming 
our  plans,  and  such  benevolence  in  their  prosecution,  as  to  prove 
ourselves  equal  to  our  task.  The  prophets  of  our  destiny  must 
not  merely  have  a  vision  as  large,  but  a  charity  as  wise  as  that  of 
Bishop  Betkely,  who  first  said,  "  Westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way,''  but  also  gave  a  farm  to  Yale  College. 

While  it  is  indeed  true,  as  a  great  statesman  has  said,  '^  that 
the  life  of  humanity  is  so  long,  and  the  Uves  of  individuals  so 
short,  that  what  we  see  is  often  only  the  ebb  of  the  advancing 
wave  ;"  yet  the  wave  itself,  when  it  becomes  a  billow,  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  an  eddy  on  the  coast.  With  us  the  brook  has  in- 
deed become  a  river,  and  the  river  an  ocean.  There  was  a  hand- 
ful of  com  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
shakes  like  Lebanon.  Our  territory  is  nearly  double  the  extent  of 
that  of  Bome  in  its  palmiest  days.  Our  peaceful  institutions  have 
attracted  as  great  a  diversity  of  tongues  as  those  which  the  im- 
perial eagle  subjugated.  Immigration  flocks  hither,  not  alone 
from  the  calculations  of  prudence,  but  also  borne  by  such  a 
providential  impulse  as  always  defies  and  enlightens  the  sagacity 
of  man  ;  and  that  same  impulse  carries  to  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent the  largest  diversity  and  vigor.  Our  very  continent,  as  an  in- 
teUigent  foreigner  has  said,  is  shaped  like  the  inside  of  a  bowl, 
so  that  all  runs  to  the  centre,  while  Europe  is  shaped  like  the 
outside,  so  that  all  runs  off.  And,  as  is  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, so  is  the  development  of  our  material  resources,  stimulat- 
ing most  liberally  what  even  a  heathen  could  call  the 

"  Imperioea  fames,  et  habendi  saeva  cupido." — ^tuoAN. 

Space  and  time  themselves,  those  inevitable  conditions  of  all 
finite  being,  are  contracting  under  the  influence  of  steam  and 
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electricity,  applied  by  human  skill ;  but  this  same  influence  tends 
to  scatter  the  population  far  and  wide  in  distant  valleys,  moving 
them  from  the  old  moorings.  The  reverence  for  law  is  widely 
felt  and  the  rights  of  suffrage  generally  kept  inviolate  ;  but  the 
law  of  man  is  sometimes  enforced  as  if  it  were  the  higher  law, 
and  an  armed  mob  has  more  than  once  put  its  iron  heel  on  the 
neck  of  freedom.  In  the  heat  of  party  strife  there  is  often  great 
danger  that  living  right  and  law  expire  in  the  arms  of  the 
dead  forms  of  law.  The  rational  and  national  principles  of 
freedom  and  the  sectional  and  selfish  instincts  of  slavery  are  com- 
ing to  bolder  issues.  Among  our  leading  evangelical  bodies,  a 
strong  feeling  of  essential  unity  still  prevails,  and  not  of  Christ 
is  the  word  that  would  sever  these  blessed  bonds.  But  there 
are  also  innumerable  sects,  gross  fanaticism^  puerile  spiritualists  ; 
there  is  also  the  organized  power  of  the  Boman  hierarchy,  and 
the  subtle  influence  of  a  pantheistic  infidelity, — the  one  nullifying 
and  the  other  deifying  human  rights  and  reason,  both  fed  most 
largely  by  immigration,  the  one  from  Celtic,  the  other  from  Teu- 
tonic sources,  and  both  earnest  in  education. 

And  thus  the  problem  we  have  to  solve  is  one  which  no  other 
nation  has  yet  solved,  in  the  way  in  which  we  must  meet  it.  Can 
and  shall  these  conflicting  materials  be  inspired  with  one  spirit, 
even  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  Shall  their  highest  culture  be 
Boman  or  Beformed  ;  be  infidel  or  Christian  ?  Shall  our  high- 
est institutions  of  learning  be  also  institutions  of  Christian 
learning  ? 

AH  other  nations  have  answered  these  questions  mainly 
through  and  by  the  authority  and  resources  of  the  state.  We 
have  got  to  answer  them  chiefly  through  and  by  the  liberality  of 
private  Christians,  and  the  zeal  of  our  churches  in  the  cause  of 
education.  For  as  the  church  is  here  divorced  from  the  state, 
so  do  our  highest  institutions  of  learning  follow  the  same  law  in 
proportion  as  they  are  penetrated  by  the  best  evangelical  influ- 
ence. Thus  the  question  reduces  itself  to  this :  How  can  we, 
on  the  basis  of  a  general  education  given  by  our  state  govern- 
ments, superadd,  in  a  voluntary  way,  the  highest  hi;man,  philo- 
sophical, scientific  and  Christian  culture  ?     In  the  past,  such  cul- 
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tore  has  been  given  to  a  few  by  the  state,  while  the  same  state 
often  left  the  masses  ignorant.  With  us,  the  order  is  reversed  ; 
the  state  will  and  must  edacate  the  whole  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  especially  in  our  new  republics,  to  give  the  highest 
Christian  culture.  Under  God,  it  depends  upon  our  churches  to 
say,  whether  the  best  intellect  of  the  land  shall  be  on  the  side  of 
materialism  or  a  spiritual  philosophy,  of  mere  human  culture  or 
of  divine  wisdom,  of  mere  national  aggrandizement  or  of  the 
victorious  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Immanuel.  Here  is  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  to  our  churches, — a  voice  that  comes  from  the 
heart  and  tells  the  deepest  wants  of  our  land.  Yes,  from  the 
centre  to  the  verge  of  our  wide-spread  country,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic swept  by  its  storms  to  the  shores  of  the  Peaceful  sea, 
from  the  Spanish  main  to  our  Northern  lakes ;  from  our  sons 
and  daughters  all  along  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Western  rivers, 
bearing  the  freighted  barks  of  commerce  ;  and  above  all,  from  our 
new  states  now  laying  their  foundations  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  comes  up  this  voice,  this  appeal,  which  neither  our  national 
nor  state  governments,  which  no  mere  human  philanthropy  can  hear 
or  heed ;  a  voice  which  only  the  Church  of  Christ  can  know  and 
answer.  That  we  be  saved  from  the  perils  of  a  bold  and  subtle 
infidelity,  that  we  become  not  the  victims  of  superstition,  priest- 
craft and  delusion  ;  that  society  be  not  abandoned  to  rudeness  or 
given  over  to  materialism,  nor  yet  to  slavery  or  polygamy  ;  and 
that  our  new  states  may  be  established  in  the  faith  and  justice 
that  have  adorned  and  blessed  our  older  confederacies,  making 
them  the  social  wonder  of  the  world ;  that  we  may  become  a 
truly  Christian  people  throughout  all  our  borders ;  this  is  the 
burden  of  the  voice,  this  its  supplication  ;  for  this  it  pleads  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  land,  in  the  name  of  unborn  generations, 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  culture,  in  the  very 
name  and  spirit  of  Jesus. 

And  this  Society  commends  itself  to  our  sympathies,  our 
prayers  and  our  benevolence,  because  this  is  the  work  it  is  help- 
ing on,  establishing  in  our  new  states,  under  Christian  auspices, 
such  institutions  of  learning  as  they  need  in  the  hour  of  their  for- 
mation, in  the  peril  and  temptation  of  their  youth.    It  appeals 
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to  the  largest  Christian  intelligence  and  the  highest  human  phi- 
lanthropy, for  a  work  whose  importance  will  be  felt  in  proportion 
to  our  grasp  of  the  needs  and  destiny  of  our  beloved  land.  It 
appeals  to  the  churches,  and  its  appeals  have  not  been  in  vain. 
It  asks  our  rich  men  to  build  monuments  while  they  are  still 
living,  that  they  may  rejoice  in  their  own  work.  It  asks  for 
names  to  be  named  with  that  of  John  Harvard,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  but  who  wrote  an  inscription  more  lasting  than 
brass  ;  with  that  of  Yale,  who,  though  he  died  in  a  foreign  land, 
yet  neither  forgot  the  New  Haven  where  he  was  bom,  nor  will 
ever  be  forgotten  by  it ;  with  that  of  Bartlett,  whose  liberal  ben- 
efactions assured  the  prosperity — ^may  it  long  continue— of  the 
best  appointed  theological  seminary  in  our  land ;  with  that  of 
Williston,  who  still  sees  the  annual  fruit  of  his  husbandry  in 
spiritual  things  ;  with  that  of  Peter  Cooper,  erecting,  with 
princely  munificence,  halls  dedicated  to  science  and  art ;  with 
that  of  Lawrence,  who  knew  so  well  the  way  through  the  hand 
to  the  heart,  through  so  many  hands  to  so  many  hearts.  Chris- 
tian merchants,  can  you  do  better  than  add  your  names  to  this 
list ;  can  your  money  buy  a  better  fame  ?  Thus  may  you  pur- 
chase for  yourselves  a  good  degree  in  the  annals  of  a  wise  Chrb- 
tian  beneficence. 

Aid,  then,  liberally  this  noble  Society,  under  its  efficient  and 
wise  administration.  Fourteen  institutions  have  been  helped  by 
it  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need.  Four  have  been  made  in- 
dependent. Let  it  have  its  875,000  for  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  it  may  confine  its  labors  to  the  West,  following, 
or  rather  leading,  the  onward  march  of  the  nation.  Let  it  go  on 
doing  its  high  work  in  its  unsectarian  spirit.  Let  it  carry  learn- 
ing and  the  faith,  hand  in  hand,  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to 
Minnesota  and  Utah,  as  it  has  already  done  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. Let  it  bring  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  the  ardent  intellect 
of  our  Western  youth,  gathering  in  a  rich  harvest  of  those  who 
are  to  be  laborers  in  the  harvest  of  the  Lord.  Then  shall  the 
root  of  error  become  as  rottenness,  and  its  blossom  go  up  as  the 
dust,  while  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
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them  ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It 
shall  blossom  abundantly  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing  ; 
the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Car- 
mel  and  Sharon;  they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  our  God. 
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ABSTRACT   OF   PROCEEDINGS    . 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  on  Tues- 
day, the  26th  of  October,  1858,  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Present,  during  the  meeting.  Rev.  Drs.  A.  Peters,  E.  Davis, 
J.  P.  Cleaveland,  L.  Bacon,  H.  Bushnell,  B.  Palmer,  and  J. 
P.  Thompson ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Williams,  S.  H.  Walley,  and  A. 
C.  Barstow ;  William  Ropes  and  Henry  White,  Esqrs.,  and 
Rev.  J.  Spaulding,  Recording  Secretary.  ^ 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley, 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oleaveland. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting,  both  Annual  and  Special, 
were  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary  and  approved. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report,  as  drawn  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board,  was  commenced  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  ^  The  Treasurer's  account,  accompanied  with 
the  certificate  of  the  Auditor,  was  also  presented,  and  referred 
for  general  examination  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
White,  Ropes,  and  Barstow. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Board  that  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  had  consented  to  deliver  the 
Annual  Discourse  in  the  placd  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  doing  it  by  ill  health.  A  recess 
was  then  taken  till  after  the  public  exercises  in  the  evening. 
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PUBLIC    SERVICES. 

The  Society'convened  at  half-past  seven  in  the  first  Con- 
gregational Church.  After  singing  and  prayer  by  Rev.  A. 
L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  of  Beloit,  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  delivered 
an  able  and  impressive  sermon  to  a  large^  intelligent^  and 
deeply  interested  audience. 

His  text  was,  Prov.  xv.  33,  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
instruction  of  wisdom^  and  his  theme.  The  College  as  a 
Religious  Institution.  He  showed  that  Colleges  were  orig- 
inally planned  as  religious  institutions,  and  must  be  such  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  true  end  of  their  establishment.  Religion, 
separated  from  learning,  degenerates  to  fanaticism  or  super 
stition.  Learning,  separated  from  religion,  vibrates  between 
idealism  and  a  sensuous  atheism. 

Dr.  T.  then  argued  the  intimate  connection  of  Colleges 
with  the  prevalence  of  pure  Christianity. 

After  the  public  services  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
morrow morning,  at  8  o'clock. 

Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  27th,  8  o'clock. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment..  The  reading 
of  the  Annual  Report  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  ten, 
appointed  at  the  special  Meeting  of  the  Board  in  Feb.  last,  to 
prepare  and  publish  an  Address  on  the  subject  of  mutual  co- 
operation of  different  denominations  in  the 'support  of  Chris- 
tian Colleges,  presented  a  paper  which  had  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee.  A  motion  was  made  to  adopt 
and  incorporate  this  paper  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Directora  for  this  year,  but,  after  a  very  full  discussion  and  a 
general  expression  of  approbation  of  the  several  points  embrac- 
ed in  it,  the  Board  decided  to  print  it  in  connection  with  the 
Report,  and  defer  definite  action  till  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thompson  for  his  Discourse  delivered  last  evening,  and  a  copy 
requested  for  publication. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last   Meeting  on  the 
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Stillman  legacy  (Henry  White,  Esq.,  chairman),  reported 
that  the  legacy  had  been  realized  in  full  and  in  cash,  with  the 
exception  of  ?400  in  the  shape  of  stocks.  The  action  of  the 
Committee  in  the  case  was  approved. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account  reported  that 
they  had  carefully  examined  it,  and  that  they  recommended 
its  approval.     Their  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee,  consisting  of  Kev.  Drs.  Bacon,  Bushnell, 
and  Fisher  Howe,  Esq.,  appointed  to  report  on  the  relation  of 
the  enterprise  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  to  the  State 
Universities,  now  springing  up  in  our  new  States  and  Territo- 
ries, were  continued. 

In  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  year  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted,  viz.: 

Besohed — ^That  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing  year  be  applied,  first,  to 
complete  under  the  same  ratio  of  apportionment  the  amounts  not  paid  up- 
on the  appropriations  of  tlie  present  year,  except  in  the  case  of  the  College 
of  St.  Paul,  which  has  withdrawn  its  application,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
a  surplus  amounting  to  $5,000  being  received  before  June  1st,  1869,  the 
Consulting  Committee  be  authorized  to  convene  the  Board  to  appropriate 
the  same. 

Resolved — That  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  the  Disti  ict  Secreta- 
ries, under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee,  be  requested  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  complete,  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  work 
of  establishing  the  Colleges  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which  are  on  the  list  of 
the  Society. 

The  Board  continued  its  session  during  the  day,  with  the 
exception  of  a  recess  at  noon,  and  then  adjourned  to  attend 
the  Anniversary  exercjses  in  the  evening. 

Anniversary  Exercises. 

The  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley  presided,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  John  Spaulding.  Mr.  Wal- 
ley made  the  following  Address,  as  introductory  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  evening. 

I  have  been  requested,  ladies  and  gontlemeu,  to  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  tho  plan  and  operations  of  the  Society.  I  trust  that  all  who  are 
present  were  privileged  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  last  evening, 
the  claims  of  the  College^  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  second  only  to  the 
Church,  in  its  blessed  inlluence  on  society. 

On  the  value  of  the  Institutions  under  the  charge  of  this  Society,  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  a 
simple  statement  of  what  was  proposed  in  the  formation  of  this  Society — 
what  it  has  accomplished,  aiid  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  relation  to 
the  future. 


\/ 
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Frevioaely  to  the  existence  of  this  association,  the  benevolent  commo- 
nitj  at  the  East  were  overwhehued  with  applications  for  aid  to  institations 
of  learning  at  the  West — ^very  many  of  wnich  were  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Colleges — ^it  was  impracticable  to  discriminate  accurately,  and 
hence,  from  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  all  that  applied,  there  was  dan- 
ger that  the  really  deserving  might  suffer  in  the  general  disgust  felt  at 
such  a  horde  of  applicants.  In  this  juncture  of  affairs  this  Society  came 
into  existence — its  office  being  to  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  commu- 
nity— and  as  their  organ,  to  afford  temporary  aid  to  necessitous  and  de- 
serving institutions  of  learning  of  the  highest  grade  at  the  West,  until  they 
may  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

This  aid  is  not  given  in  the  way  of  endowment,  but  by  furnishing 
means  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  books,  and  apparatus,  absolutely 
needed  for  present  wants ;  neither  does  the  Society  stand  in  the  way  of 
endowments ;  while  it  is  not  our  plan  or  object  to  seek  for  them,  and 
while  we  desire  to  give  such  aid  as  is  needed  to  maintain  life,  while  the 
friends  of  learning  and  religion  at  the  West  may  have  time  to  procure 
suitable  and  permanent  endowments  at  home — we  by  no  means  object  to 
the  friends  of  these  institutions  in  fields  designated  by  us  making  applica- 
tion, at  the  East,' in  behalf  of  such  Colleges  as  are  approved  by  us — not  as 
agents  of  this  Society — ^not  presenting  several  at  once — ^not  crowding  the 
field  to  the  exclusion  of  other  objects — ^but  occasionally,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, commending  their  special  cause,  in  their  own  behalf,  fairly,  on 
its  own  merits, — and  this  have  they  done,  and  with  signal  success. 

Some  of  the  institutions  which  we  have  aided  are  now  independent, 
and  ask  no  further  assistance. 

During  fifteen  years,  this  Society  has  been  the  means  of  dispensing 
throe  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  aid  to  sixteen  institutions,  and 
probably  called  out  quite  as  much  more  on  the  field  where  they  are  located. 

While  this  amount  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  has 
been  secured  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  these  Colleges,  time  has  been 
afforded  to  their  friends  to  secure  endowments,  which  were  contingent, 
or  in  great  peril,  and  to  procure  others,  which  would  have  been  differently 
appropriated,  if  these  institutions  had  been  left  to  languish  and  die  for  the 
want  of  the  temporary  aid  which  this  Society  has  been  the  instrument  of 
affording  them  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity. 

Thus  much  in  rapid  revision  of  the  past ;  what  we  undertook,  and 
what,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  accomplished ;  we  cannot  state 
particulars ;  not  only  would  time  fail  us,  but  the  longest  life,  and  even 
eternity,  will  not  suffice  to  trace  what  shall  have  been  accomplished  for 
learning,  religion,  our  country,  and  our  race,  by  the  fountains  of  healing 
waters  wliich  we  have  thus  aided  in  opening  and  perpetuating,  and  which 
shall  send  forth  their  streams  to  fertilize  and  gladden  millions  of  mankind. 

And  as  to  the  future,  it  is  all  uncertain.  Our  Societj^is  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  raised  up,  apparently,  to  do  a  special  work,  which  seems 
on  the  eve  of  being  fully  accomplished.  Shall  we  cease  our  labors  when 
the  work  is  done  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  ?  We  have  already  given 
encouragement  to  some  institutions  which  are  struggling  for  existence  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  They  are  few  and  weak,  and  much  needed. 
Let  us  feel  that  we  wait  only  to  know  God^s  bidding,  and  we  will  do  it 

If  there  is  one  spot  of  more  interest  than  another  in  this  vast  conti- 
nent, stretching  as  it  does  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  exerting  an  influence 
already  great,  and  rapidly  increasing,  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  in  all 
continents,  and  for  &ges  to  come,  that  spot,  in  my  view,  is  the  first  well 
endowed  seat  of  learning,  baptized  with  religion,  which  is,  or  soon  shall 
be,  established  in  the  State  of  California. 
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Whether  this  Society  is  to  have  a  fatnre  or  not,  this  country  Lb,  and  we 
are  individaally  responsible  to  God  for  our  share  as  Christians  and  as  patriots 
in  what  we  do  or  leave  undone  to  make  that  future  blessed  and  happy. 
Let  every  lover  of  his  country  feel  that  on  him,  on  her,  rests  no  smful 
share  of  responsibility  as  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion  in  our  far 
West. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  em- 
bracing that  of  the  Treasurer,  was  read  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  ^^ 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt, 
late  of  Califomia,  now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  said  : — 

Writers  and  speakers  have  usually  dwelt  upon  the  settlement  and 
early  history  of  New' England  as  indicative  of  the  design  of  God  in  the 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  whole  continent.  The  postponement  of  its 
discovery  until  after  the  long  night  of  the  middle  ages,  toe  diversion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  powers  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  the  French  to  the  ^ 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Spanish  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf,  leaving 
tiie  great  middle  belt  to  the  colonization  of  Protestant  England,  are  facts 
which  have  been  regarded  by  our  best  thinkers  as  revealing  a  Divine  plan 
of  building  up  a  home  and  bulwark  of  freedom  and  religion,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  seen.  The  fact,  also,  that  by  a  series  of  persecutions 
God  had  been  previously  sifting  the  reformed  nations,  that  He  might  bring 
to  these  shores  a  chosen  people,  prepared  by  suffering  for  rational  liberty 
and  an  untrammelled  faith,  has  been  regarded  as  a  finger  point  of  the  Di- 
vine Hand  towards  the  raising  up  of  a  better  and  mightier  race  than  had 
before  wielded  the  power  and  guided  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  facts, 
too,  that  He  planted  that  colony  in  circumstances  and  localities  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  promotion  of  industry,  economy,  temperance,  and  virtue, 
and  in  a  state  of  dependence,  isolation,  and  peril,  every  way  adapted  to 
stimulate  them  to  foster  education  and  religion  as  the  only  hope  of  their 
posterity,  so  that  school-houses  and  churches  sprang  up  in  the  forest  si- 
multaneously with  dwellings,  becoming  the  very  centre  around  which 
they  clustered,  have  been  hailed  as  signs  of  times,  whose  like,  for  excel- 
lence and  glory,  have  never  before  gladdened  the  present  or  the  future. 

We  think  this  reasoning  sound.  We  believe  the  expectation  built  upon  % 
it  well  founded.  Just  as  we  would  judge  from  the  seasoned  timbers  of  the 
giant  pinery,  and  the  huge  knees  of  the  mountain  oak,  and  the  bolts  and 
sheets  of  iron  from  anvil  and  forge,  and  the  laying  of  the  keel  by  men  of 
might  and  skill,  that  some  great  designer  was  about  to  build  a  ship  of 
strength  for  the  tempests  and  battles  of  a  century ;  so  do  we  rightly  inter- 
pret great  providential  preparations  as  foreshadowing  great  providential 
results. 

Such  preparations,  we  believe,  were  made  by  the  reformations,  perse- 
cutions, and  tyrannies  of  Europe,  for  the  settlement,  progress,  and  unri- 
valled prosperity  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  this  Republic. 

A  parallel  to  a  part  of  this  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.    Part       ^ 
of  our  possessions  there  had  been  discovered  and  occupied  long  before  the     \/ 
settlement  of  New  England,    But  the  Spanish  colonies,  planted  and  aided 
by  the  home  government,  and  fostered  by  the  established  church,  most 
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eignally  failed.  They  had  hegnn  to  decline  long  before  the  snccession  of 
the  Mexican  rule  npon  the  Spanish,  bnt  by  that  calamity  their  rain  was 
made  complete.  IJnder  their  new  and  inferior  masters,  their  government 
was  abandoned  to  revolation,  and  their  missions  to  corruption,  speculation, 
and  neglect,  so  that  the  race  degenerated,  while  their  cathedrals  went  to 

.      decay.    In  all  this,  God  was  but  preparing  their  beautiful  land  for  a  better 
Y       race,  which,  with  a  freer  government  atld  a  purer  faith,  would  possess  it 
for  His  Son. 

Most  remarkably  does  this  appear,  from  the  fact  that,  not  till  the  land 
^ad  passed  from  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  powers  to  our  own,  did  God 

J  permit  the  discovery  of  that  golden  attraction  which  so  rapidly  peopled  and 
developed  the  whole  coast.  The  hiding  of  that  wealth  from  Spain,  that 
most  gold-thirsty  and  bigoted  of  all  Koman  Catholic  nations,  had  a  deep 
significancy.  In  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  was  revealed  to  us  almost 
immediately  after  we  came  into  possession  of  it,- that  concealment  proves 
that  God  had  designs  for  religion,  education,  and  freedom,  in  tliat  part  of 
the  world,  which  no  people  but  our  own  could  carry  out  so  well.  With 
this  agree  the  facts  that  our  Protestant  religion,  early  established  there, 
has  already  become  dominant  on  the  whole  coast,  while  our  Protestant 
public  schools  and  Colleges  have  attained  to  the  control  of  education. 
These  results,  in  a  land  once  wholly  papal,  as  certainly  point  to  a  noble 
destiny,  as  the  early  history  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

But  here  the  parallel  ends,  and  a  contrast  begins.  And  it  is  on  this  con- 
trast I  baso  my  appeal  to-night.  The  colony  in  New  England  was  almost 
wholly  a  religious  one :  that  on  the  Pacific  almost  wholly  a  secular  and  com- 
mercial one.  Here  the  object  was  to  build  up  a  Church  first,  and  then  a 
State :  there  the  object  was  first  a  State,  and  last  a  Church ;  or  perhaps, 
more  properly,  neither  Church  nor  State.  Here,  the  great  body  of  the  settlers 
were  professing  Christians,  governed  by  religious  principles,  and  seekmg  to 
make  those  principles  permanently  dominant ;  there,  nearly  all  the  settlers 
were  men  of  the  world,  most  of  whom  became  at  once  reckless  of  religious 
obligation  and  restraint,  while  only  here  and  there  a  few  remembered  the 
y/  Sabbath,  and  amid  the  wild  and  universal  race  for  wealth,  halted  to  worship 
God.  This  was  a  colony  of  families,  come  to  build  homes,  and  altars,  and 
temples,  intending  to  remain  and  die :  that  was  a  colony  of  adventurers,' 
without  families,  homes,  or  altars,  and  therefore  without  a  permanent  in- 
terest or  attachment  in  tne  land  they  intended  only  to  impoverish  and  leave. 
Nevertheless,  there  had  grown  up  there  a  State,  in  ten  years,  equal  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  power  to  all  New  England  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  population  of  settlers.  To  this  day,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  California  are  sojourners.  The  great  want  of  the  State,  this 
very  night,  is  2^  fixed  hotM  population.  But  thousands  of  families  are  there, 
and  the  proper tiqn  of  women  and  children  is  constantly  increasing.  Homes 
are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  society  is  assuming  every  day  a  more  perma- 
nent form. 

In  some  of  these  respects  Oregon  differs  from  California,  and  does  not 
present  so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  early  East.  But  though  a  colony  of 
families,  carrying  to  some  extent  their  schools  and  churches  with  them, 
the  object  of  most  of  the  early  settlers  was  far  from  being  a  religious  one. 
A  mile  square  of  land,  and  freedom  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  children, 
had  much  more  to  do  with  their  removal  thither  than  "  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God."  Moreover,  instead  of  locating  in  clusters,  as  in  New  England,  to 
protect  each  other,  and  be  near  a  school-house  and  a  church,  they  wandered 
over  a  wide  territory  in  search  of  the  richest  farms.  As  if  regardless  of 
the  future,  except  in  landed  wealth,  they  settled  at  such  distances  from 
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each  other,  as  almost  wholly  debarred  them  from  the  privileges  of  religion 
and  edaoation.  True,  they  began  to  remedy  the  evil  as  early  and  as  well 
as  they  could,  bnt  Oregon  will  long  deplore  the  loss  sustained  by  that  first  ^ 
wrong  step.  Not  soon  will  the  evils  be  connteracted  and  removed  which ' 
have  come  npon  her  with  the  first  generation  of  children  grown  up  un- 
der such  privations.  Moreover,  most  of  the  settlers  of  the  Willamette 
and  the  coast  valleys  were  men  and  women  of  loose  sentiments  on  religions 
subjects,  and  of  far  less  intelligence  and  stability  than  the  pioneers  of  New 
EDglaod,  and  nnder  the  best  advantages  of  settlemeut,  would  have  pre- 
sented a  strong  contrast  ^o  the  God-fearing  colony  of  Plymouth.  Excep- 
tions there  were,  many  and  noble,  to  whom  Oregon  owes  nearly  ail  she 
has  that  is  valuable.  Bnt  these  excepted,  they  who  spread  themselves 
over  her  beautiful  valleys,  were  emigrants  who  had  already  undergone  one 
process  of  degeneracy  in  the  West,  and  whose  fitness  to  found  a  State  on 
the  Pacific,  would  not  be  improved  by  a  still  further  remove  into  the  wil- 
derness. 

We  have,  therefore,  both  in  California  and  Oregon,  an  impressive  con- 
trast to  the  early  settlers  in  Mas^chusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  better  re- 
ligious character  of  the  latter,  the  slower  growth  of  their  colonies,  and  their 
more  religious  objects,  all  favored  the  growing  up  of  a  Commonwealth  of 
industry,  intelligence,  virtue  and  piety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worldly 
character,  the  secular  objects,  the  greed  and  haste  for  gain,  the  homeless 
and  unsettled  state,  and  early  recklessness  of  so  many  of  the  early  adven- 
turers to  the  Pacific,  especially  to  California,  gave  but  little  promise  for  a 
hopeful  future.  It  was  a  kind  of  sowing  to  the  wind  that  would  harvest 
a  whirlwind.  What  but  a  Divine  salt  could  heal  such  bitter  waters  ? 
Who,  but  He  who  calmed  the  tempest,  could  bid  such  conflicts  of  selfish 
avarice,  and  such  ragings  of  unchecked  lust,  settle  into  *'  peace  ?  " 

But  He  was  there  to  do  it  I  By  a  few  pious  laymen,  as  well  as  a  Gos- 
pel ministry,  of  various  denominations,  and  a  few  public-spirited  men  of 
the  world,  God  has  in  both  States  planted  churches  and  founded  schools 
and  colleges  that,  even  in  their  infancy,  promise  to  be  on  the  Pacific  shore 
what  these  have  been  on  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  such  has  been  their  pro- 
gress, that  the  religious  and  educational  growth  of  those  States  has  been 
as  remarkable  in  the  circumstances  as  any  part  of  their  history.  For  those 
circumstances  were  not  only  most  unfavorable  at  their  commencement, 
but  have  continued  to  be  so  at  every  stage  of  their  progress.  And  it  is 
just  at  this  point  in  the  contrast  I  urge  the  claims  of  those  infant  Collegiate 
Institutions  which  are  there  struggling  into  life  and  strength. 

For  if  the  early  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  all  their  intel- 
ligence and  piety,  needed  Colleges  in  the  very  first  generations,  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  a  slowly  growing  Commonwealth,  how  much  more  do  the 
States  on  the  Pacific  Coast  need  them,  not  so  much  to  preserve,  as  to 
create  what  is  vital  both  to  Church  and  State  ? — For  family  government 
was  strict  among  the  early  settlers  of  tlie  East — ^family  religion  was  aus- 
tere, family  instruction  was  faithful ;  yet  these  were  not  deemed  sufficient 
to  secure  intelligence,  virtue,  or  piety  to  the  coming  generations.  Nor 
was  the  common  school  thought  to  be  a  sufiicient  help  to  religion — nor 
yet  the  Academy.  A  College  must  be  founded,  founded  early,  founded 
well,  founded  in  their  deep  poverty,  founded  in  self-denial  and  in  prayer. 
The  Church  would  need  an  educated  ministry,  and  the  State  educated 
teachers  and  rulers,  with  minds  disciplined  by  the  deeper  and  harder 
studies,  with  powers  balanced  and  strengthened  by  rivalship  and  debate, 
and  solidified  into  firmness  by  a  guarded  exposure  to  social  evil,  and  made 
fit  for  the  strife  of  life  by  contact  and  struggle  with  equals  and  superiors.  So 
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impressed  were  our  forefathers  with  the  importance  of  mental  and  moral 
cnlture  in  all  men  of  inflnence  and  power,  that  even  common  justices  were 
preferred  from  the  College  and  the  University.  So  it  was  in  all  the  col> 
onies.  Therefore  Massachnsetts  commenced  with  Harvard,  and  Oonnec- 
ticnt  followed  with  Yale.  Bnt  highly  as  these  and  kindred  Institutions 
were  valued,  and  great  as  became  their  inflnence,  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  preserve  even  those  pious  colonies  from  the  degeneracy  incident  to  new 
settlements,  or,  rather,  to  restore  them  from  the  partial  decline  into  which 
they  had  already  fallen  before  the  Colleges  had  been  founded  or  had  grown 
into  power.  But  they  diS,  restore  and  preserve  society,  and  New  Eng- 
land owes  her  position  and  influence  to-day  in  this  Bepublic,  and  in  the 
JOhurch  of  God  on  earth,  to  the  Colleges  early  established,  and  so  wisely 
sustained.    This  fact  is  patent  wherever  her  history  is  known. 

6ut  what  want  had  the  East  in  her  early  history  which  is  not  greater 
in  the  West?  Are  not  the  few  men  straggling  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
equally  removed  from  the  old  home  of  education  and  religion  ?  They 
have  greater  facilities  of  intercourse  with  home,  it  is  true,  and  far  better 
appliances  for  improvement  at  the  start,  bnt  their  situation  is  in  other  re- 
spects far  worse.  There  are  but  few  families  where  religion  is  honored. 
There  are  fewQr  yet  where  religion  is  taught.  There  are  fewer  still,  where 
children  are  governed  and  restrained — so  that  family  instruction  and  family 
religion,  which  underlie  all  others,  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  More- 
over, they  who  are  there  struggling  for  the  right,  find  themselves  among 
an  unsettled  people,  a  people  without  homes  in  the  land ;  they  have  simply 
come  to  plunder  and  to  leave.  This  is  an  embarrassment  worse  than 
famine  and  the  savage.  None  but  they  who  have  tried  the  experiment, 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  build  up  institutions  among  a  people  whose  pos- 
terity are  to  have  no  share  in  them. 

In  Oregon,  indeed,  they  have  a  settled  people,  but  a  scattered  people,  a 
people  of  isms,  a  people  of  strong  local  prejudices,  a  people  hard  to  unite 
on  a  common  platform,  but  each  party  of  which  seems  trying  to  swallow 
up  the  other.  Among  such  a  people,  a  people  of  many  excellent  qualities, 
but  where  the  sectional  and  sectarian  feeling  runs  so  high^  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  build  up  institutions  of  the  liberal  character  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Besides,  in  both  States,  the  secular  and  avaricious  feeling  is  domi- 
nant, and  political  strifes  are  zealous  and  rancorous.  In  both,  too,  espe- 
cially in  California,  the  endowment  of  such  schoob  is  far  beyond  the 
wealth  of  the  few  who  befriend  them,  and  who  expect  to  remain  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  them. 

Oregon  is  comparatively  a  land  of  homes.  Tet  the  prejudices  against 
the  kind  of  institution  this  Society  would  patronize,  are  unusually  great 
California,  though  more  and  more  a  land  of  homes,  is  yet  a  place  of  so- 
journ, a  land  for  adventurers  to  make  money  in,  a  place  for  the  reckless  to 
run  wild  in,  where  the  few  contend  at  fearful  odds  against  the  many,  and 
the  growth  of  every  permanent  good  is  a  daily  struggle  for  life,  under 
trampling  feet,  and  among  choking  thorns.  It  is  also  an  old  province  of 
the  Pope,  and,  as  such,  is  a  land  of  gi-eat  papal  ambition,  insolence  and  in- 
trigue, where,  though  not  supreme,  it  aims  outwardly,  by  great  show  of 
learning,  but  inwardly,  by  greater  power  of  political  corruption,  to  control 
the  education  of  the  State,  having  already  several  Nunneries,  and  a  Jesuit 
College,  whose  foundations  are  planned  on  the  gigantic  scale  of  that  at 
Rome. 

Bnt  these  embarrassments  which  there  attend  the  establishment  of 
high-ordered  and  expensive  institutions,  only  maJce  their  establishment  al 
the  more  necessary.    The  very  state  of  society,  so  chaotic,  and  with  so 
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little  of  the  religious  element,  makes  tbem  even  more  important  than  they 
were  at  first  on  the  Atlantic  Bhore.  For  the  deteriorating  influences  are 
far  greater,  while  all  redeeming  influences  are,  relatively,  far  less. 

But  may  not  Oalifornia  and  Oregon  depend  on  the  institutions  of  the 
East?  All  experience  has  proved  the  contrary.  As  well  might  a  country 
flourish  that  should  depend  continually  on  its  imports  for  the  staples  of 
daily  life,  as  to  prosper  long  by  ^he  continue  importation  of  its  leading 
men.  Last  year  Minnesota  was  living  on  the  produce  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois.  This  year  I  saw  her  sending  a  large  iurplus  from  her  own 
garden  prairies  to  the  markets  of  the  South  and  East.  So  was  it  formerly 
with  the  Pacific  States.  The  same  law  of  prosperity  holds  in  letters  and 
religion.  Oregon  and  California  must  raise  up  their  own  controlling  men, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  intelligent  piety  and  social  virtue  within  their 
own  borders  as  truly  as  New  England  or  New  York. 

And  they  must  do  it  for  a  special  reason.  They  will  lose  their  heat 
population  if  they  do  not.  They  have  no  good  people  to  spare,  but  these 
they  cannot  keep  except  they  soon  have  Collegiate  schools  for  their  sons. 
Nor  can  they  attract  to  their  beautiful  valleys  and  healthful  shores  the 
population  they  need,  except  schools  of  the  highest  order  are  ready  for 
their  children.  These  Institutions  are,  therefore,  a  great  and  pressing 
want  on  that  whole  coast.  They  are  necessary  to  that  kind  of  population, 
and  that  fixed  population  which'is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  future. 
They  are  needed  as  nuclei  around  which  society  will  crystallize  and  form 
into  order  and  beauty.  In  no  other  way  can  those  States  become  the 
geme  of  the  Pacific, 

The  simple  question,  then,  to-night,  is,  shall  the  Colleges  already  es- 
tablished there  be  sustained  ?  Sitting  here  at  the  East,  under  the  ^^  Vine 
and  Fig-tree"  of  our  Fathers'  planting,  shall  we  help  the  fathers  of  the 
West  to  plant  branches  of  the  same  for  their  children  ?  And  as  Harvard 
and  Yale  received  help  from  Old  England,  shall  not  the  Colleges  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  receive  help  from  New  England? 

Never  did  institutions  more  deserve  yoor  aid.  I  was  there  when  the 
foundations  of  one  of  them  were  laid  in  tears  and  prayers,  and  I  know  the 
men  and  the  friends  of  both.  Christ  was  made  the  corner-stone 'Of  both, 
that  their  walls  might  become  ^^  salvation,"  and  their  ^^  gates  praise."  I 
know  how  carefully  the  materials  they  could  collect  were  wrought  into 
their  first  edifices ;  with  what  mingled  hope,  and  fear,  and  trust,  yet  high 
resolve,  they  opened  their  doors,  and  entered  on  their  long  struggle  be- 
tween poverty  and  dissolution.  As  in  New  England,  so  there,  ministers 
gave  of  their  scanty  libraries  and  meagre  salaries,  enlisting,  as  they  were 
able,  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  others.  But  upon  the  teachers 
has  come  the  great  burden.  History  will  not  tell,  what  is  nevertheless 
engraven  on  their  hearts  and  on  their  brows,  in  deep  lines,  the  self-denial, 
anxiety,  patient  waiting  and  endurance,  and  hoping  against  hope,  and  toil* 
ing  without  pay,  and  almost  without  bread,  which  have  characterized 
their  hard  lot.  Men  worthy  of  the  days  of  Puritan  struggle,  as  they  are 
of  their  Puritan  blood,  their  toils  and  trials,  mav,  like  foundation  stones 
out  of  sight,  be  unseen  of  men,  but  their  praise  shall  be  out  of  the  mouth 
of  them  that  are  now  '^  babes  and  sucklings,"  who  from  the  walls  they  are 
now  building  shall  rise  up  to  call  them  ^^  blessed !  "  They  are  men  who 
could  command  positions  of  honor  and  comfort  in  the  East,  but  who  have 
chosen  to  lay  themselves  on  the  altar  of  education  and  religion  in  the 
West.  Is  it  right  that  they  should  die  on  the  altar  when  they  might  live 
to  serve  in  the  temple?  Standing,  as  those  men  do,  at  the  very  fountain 
head  of  life,  to  direct  its  healing  streams  to  the  dwellers  in  the  vales, 
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and  on  the  shores  below,  is  it  well  for  those  infant  States  that  they  should 
leave  their  high  and  nsefal  place  for  want  of  bread  ?  Stationed,  as  those  • 
States  are,  on  the  forefront  of  the  wide  Pacific,  over  against  the  oldest  and 
most  populous  nations  of  the  earth,  in  a  position  of  influence  second  to  no 
other,  shall  they  be  left  to  meet  their  destiny  withont  the  influence  of  the 
University?  Especially,  shall  the  University  be  allowed  by  Protestant 
America  to  languish  and  die  in  the  very  presence  of  the  College  of  the 
^        Jesuits,  whose  walls  are  going  up,  and  whose  professorships  are  endowed 

by  Papal  Europe? 
4^  "We  speak  of  the  Uniternty,    For  the  Colleges  you  have  assisted  on 

that  coast  are  founded  on  the  widest  evangelical  basis,  and  are  uncon- 
trolled by  any  ecclesiastical  body.  In  this  respect  they  stand  alone.  So,  also, 
from  the  date  of  their  organization,  it  has  been  the  aim  and  effort  of  their 
respective  Boards  of  Trustees  to  make  their  standard  high,  confining  the 
scholars  for  years  to  the  preparatory  department,  until  they  could  enter 
a  well-qualified  class.  Therefore  the  Pacific  University  of  Oregon  has  not 
till  this  fall  graduated  a  class,  nor  the  *^  College  of  California "  entered 
one.  This  wise  forecast,  while  it  commends  them  to  your  care,  has  un- 
doubtedly retarded  tlieir  growth,  diminishing  the  number,  but  improving 
the  quality  of  the  pupils^  and  thus  promoting  the  cause  of  sound  learning. 

The  Oregon  Institution,  while  holding  on,  has  suffered,  of  late,  the  loss 
of  a  whole  class  for  want  of  funds  to  retain  them,  a  shock  from  which  it 
will  be  hard  to  recover.  That  in  California,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a 
death  struggle,  has  lately  started  into  a  second  growth.  From  a  new  bMild- 
ing,  and  with  increased  numbers,  the  appeal  now  comes  more  mightily 
than  ever,  for  that  help  which  will  Mft  it  to  a  position  it  must  take,  or  fall 
back  more  hopeless  than  before. 

But  why  send  money  to  the  land  of  Gold  ?  I  reply,  because  it  is  needed. 
Too  much  is  brought  away,  too  little  is  retained.  Too  much  is  owned 
here,  too  little  there.  Too  many  are  coming  away  with  it,  too  few  are 
staying  with  it.  Too  much  is  in  the  possession  of  selfish  men,  too  little  in 
the  hands  of  the  benevolent.  Oregon  depends  on  California,  and  California 
is  not  her  own.  She  has  ever  been  enriching  others  at  her  own  expense. 
Now  let  the  East  return  to  her  a  thank-offering.  Let  it  be  enough  that 
the  cry  comes,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  help  is  needed.  If  in  the  face  of  popu- 
lar prejudice  that  appeal  comes  year  after  year,  I  know  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  men  that  it  is  their  last  resort.  Certainly,  begging  is  no 
such  pleasant  task  as  would  bring  hither  these  men,  who  would  much 
rather  dig  than  beg.  The  simple  fact,  that  from  the  very  banks  of  that 
stream  of  wealth  that  flows  to  us,  they  call  for  draughts  (drafts),  is  pr<5of 
enough  that  it  flows  in  channels  there  beyond  their  reach. 

There  are  many  men  whom  I  could  envy  to-night  I  could  envy  the 
man  whose  eloquence  could  move  the  rich  men  of  the  East  to  endow  the 
feeble  Colleges  of  the  West.  But  I  envy  more  the  rich  man  hirMelf.  Fear- 
ful as  is  the  responsibility  of  wealth,  I  would  like  the  power  of  wealth  to- 
night to  bless  the  world  I 

Do  the  rich  wish  for  influence  ?  Can  they  in  any  other  way  exert  it 
so  widely,  or  wield  it  so  powerfully,  or  extend  it  so  perpetually  down  the 
ages,  as  through  the  institutions  of  learning  they  could  found  and  endow? 

Do  they  wish  a  name  that  will  be  remembered  with  honor  and  gratitude, 
and  be  a«jeociated,  in  all  coming  time,  with  the  noWe  and  useful  ?  How 
can  they  write  them  in  more  enduring  letters  of  light  than  on  the  walls  of 
Colleges,  and  in  the  grateful  memories  of  successive  generations  ?  John 
Harvard  and  Elihu  Yale  have  monuments  on  which  their  names  will  shine, 
when  brass  and  granite  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
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Better  still,  do  they  wish  to  honor  Ohrist,  and  gather  for  Him  most 
laurels  from  the  wide  field  of  sin  and  death  7  How  can  they  so  multiply 
themselves  into  warriors  or  reapers,  and  go  up,  at  last,  with  snch  shouts 
of  "  Victory,"  or  of  "  harvest  home,"  as  by  the  hosts  they  can  thus  send 
forth  to  battle  or  to  toil?  Would  ttiere  were  more  of  the  Lord^s  rich  ser- 
vants who  aspired  to  sncli  a  crown  I 

Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  made  the 
closiag  address,  of  which  we  have  only  a  brief  abstract. 

Prof.  A.  commenced  by  reference  to  a  remark  of  the  previous  speaker, 
in  regard  to  the  design  of  Providence  in  the  late  discovery  of  America, 
and  quoted  a  sentence  from  Hon.  Thos.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  ^^  that  Co- 
lumbus stumbled  upon  this  continent  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  passage  to 
the  Indies,  and  it  was  the  most  magnificent  blunder  that  God  ever  per- 
mitted a  mortal  man  to  make."  What  was  accident  with  Columbus  was  / 
design  with  God.  The  time  and  manner  of  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land was  also  shown  to  be  a  sort  of  providential  economy,  for  using  up 
this  rocky  region  before  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West. should  be  known;  • 
and  thus  a  stalwart  and  noble  race  was  reared  with  which  God  was 
now  peopling  the  Western  country.  It  was  representative  men  of  this 
intelligent  New  England  type  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Western  em- 
pire, at  Marietta,  seventy  years  ago,  under  the  auspicious  influence  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  This  ordinance  was,  indeed,  passed  with  more  imme- 
diate reference  to  a  colony  about  to  be  established  in  the  territory  of  Ohio. 
Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  a  clergyman  of  Massachusetts,  with  Winthrop 
Sargeant,  i)nrchased  the  land  of  the  Ohio  Company,  of  Congress,  and  it  is, 
probably,  to  Dr.  Cutler  that  the  honor  of  securing  an  appropriation,  by 
Congress,  of  a  section  in  each  township  for  schools,  is  due.  The  yalue  of 
these  school  lands  throughout  the  West,  to  the  cause  of  education,  no  one 
can  fully  estimate. 

Prof.  Andrews  spoke  of  the  forecast  of  the  leading  men  of  that  Ohio 
colony,  as  seen  in  tlie  manner  in  which  they  would  lay  the  foundations  of 
future  political  greatness.  The  names  of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  Judge 
Ephraim  Cutler,  and  Hon.  Benj.  Ives  Gilman,  were  mentioned,  and  tlieir 
labors  in  the  Convention  which  formed  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State, 
alluded  to.  With  such  men,  the  college  was  regarded  both  as  an  orna- 
ment and  pillar  of  society.  It  was  the  sons  of  these,  and  of  other  noble 
men,  their  compeers,  who  established  Marietta  College. 

Prof.  Andrews  then  gave  the  idea  of  a  college,  as  it  lay  in  the  minds 
of  the  friends  and  founders  of  the  institution  at  Marietta.  The  true  col- 
lege should  have  three  adjustments — so  to  speak.  First,  to  literature  and 
science  in  their  truest  and  best  form?,  and  thus  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  the  workings  of  the  human  mind;  second,  to  the  age,  feeling 
all  the  kindling  and  glorious  impulses  of  the  race,  and  responsive  to  all  the  ^ 
voices  of  love,  and  duty,  and  freedom ;  and  third,  to  heaven,  by  which 
there  is  secured  the  holiest  communion  between  the  college  and  God. 
This  relation  may  be  so  intimate  and  precious  that  there  may  be  an  ante- 
cedent probability  that  the  young  men  in  college  will  be  converted  to 
God  during  their  college  course.  Many  a  son  of  pious  parents  had  been 
sent  to  college,  to  be  converted  there.  A  true  Christian  college  could  not 
be  sectarian.  There  was  no  system  of  church  government  in  Homer,  or 
in  the  Calculus,  or  in  Geology.  Hugh  Miller,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Dr. 
John  Pye  Smith,  the  Independent,  found  in  the  rocks  the  footprints  of  the 
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same  Creator,  but  neither  found  the  track  of  a  Presbyterian  or  Oongrega- 
tionalist.  • 

He  alluded  also  to  the  charge  that  colleges  were  too  nnmerons.  This 
matter  would  take  care  of  itself  in  time.  A  pine  grove  comes  up  thick 
and  even,  but  after  thirty  years  a  portion  of  the  trees  are  seen  lifting  their 
heads  above  the  others,  and  at  the  end  of  a  century  only  a  very  few  giants 
remaiu.  This  is  God's  discrimination  Jn  nature.  His  discrimination  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world  will  be  the  same,  and  some  colleges,  like 
some  nations,  will  be  exalted  above  others.  Those  planted  from  selfish 
and  worldly  motives  will,  sooner  or  later,  fail  and  die.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  in  some  districts  none  too  many  institutions  of  learning. 
Marietta  College,  on  the  Ohio  river,  faces  a  vast  region  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia entirely  nnsnpplied  with  colleges,  excepting  Dr.  Alexander  CampbelPs 
College  at  Bethany,  above  Wheeling.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  now  most 
auspicious  that  there  will  be,  ere  long,  great  changes  in  the  social  institu- 
tions of  that  slaveholding  State.  Then  Marietta  College  will  be  able  to 
throw  the  light  and  influence  of  Christian  learning  upon  that  fair  land, 
which  is  already  beginning  to  invite  immigration. 

Ministers  are  greatly  needed  in  the  West.  Between  ninety  and  one 
hundred  of  the  first  two  hundred  graduates  of  Marietta  College  have 
studied  theology,  or  intend  to  do  so.  There  are  many  large  and  influential 
churches  in  New  England  which  have  never  furnished  to  the  Church  at 
large,  one-third  as  manv  ministers  as  they  have  derived  from  without. 
At  this  rate,  how  is  the  land  to  be  saved? 

An  appeal  was  made  to  young  men  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

The  Annual  Report^  an  abstract  of  which  had  been  read, 
was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded,  the  Society  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen  : — 

PBBSmENT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VIOS-PBBSn>ENTS. 

Rev.  N.  S.  BEMAN.  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  • 

Rev.  0.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  RAY  PALMER,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  8.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  A.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  "  " 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  Esq.,  "  " 

Rev.  J.  H.  LINSLEY,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  LEAVITT,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  H.  G.  LUDLOW,  Oswejro,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  ELDRIDGE,  D.B,,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SEELYE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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DIBXCTOB8. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  PhiladelpBia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  "  " 

Rev.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.  D.,  «  ** 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Oonn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.  "  " 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  A.  C.  BARSTOW,  Providence,  R.  L 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  R.  W.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

lOHABOD  WASHBURN,  Esq.,  Worcester,   '' 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.,  New  York  aty. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FISHER  HOWE,  Esq.,  "  " 

Rev.  J.  F.  TUTTLE,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Rev.  JOHN  OROWELL,  Orange,    " 

OOBBESPONDIKG  8E0BETABT. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 

TBBASmUEB. 

B.  0.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  aty. 

BECORDINO  BBOBBTABT. 

Rev.  JOHN  SPAULDING,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Palmer's  church,  in  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  October,  1859. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  met,  and  appointed  Rev.  Drs. 
Peters,  Stearns,  and  Clark,  and  M.  0.  Halsted  and  B.  C. 
Webster,  Esqs.,  the  Consulting  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  M.  0.  Halsted,  Auditor. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Steams,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  D.  Kitchell,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  his  alternate. 

The  Board  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Albany,  N,  Y.  on  the 
last  TuesiJay  in  Oct.,  1859 
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CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I. — This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  Tlie  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  IL — The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and 
80  long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III. — ^There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill 
its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainde;*  of  the  year,  any  va- 
cancies which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  membera  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Art*  IV. — Any  person  may  be^me  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  a  member  for  life. 

Art.  v.— There  shall  be  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  3oard  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI. — Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  tlie  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  ^hall  be  present. 

Art.  VIL — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  fiinds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  several  Institutions;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advanta- 

geous  manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
onors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII. — This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  mnjori- 
ty  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Durectors. 
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It  becomes  our  painful  duty,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
record  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Elam  Smalley,  D.  D.,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  also  that  of  Anson  Q-. 
Phelps,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  All  along 
the  list  of  Life  Members  stars  are  beginning  to  appear,  as  in- 
dicative of  the  work  of  the  destroyer — ^but  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance which  has  occurred  among  the  acting  members  of  the 
Board,  and  the  second  among  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
since  its  first  organization.  Indeed,  it  is  believed,  that  with 
two  exceptions  all  the  original  officers  still  survive,  and  no  less 
than  twelve  of  that  number  are  yet  connected  with  the  Board. 

Dr.  Smalley  was  elected  a  Vice  President  in  1851,  while 
pastor  of  the  Union  Church  in  Worcester,  Mass.  In  earnest 
sympathy  with  the  Puritans  and  their  principles,  he  was  a 
zealous  promoter  of  Christian  education  in  its  various  forms. 
The  work  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged  had  his  strong  ap- 
probation, and  while  a  member  of  the  Board,  was  punctual  in 
his  attendance  upon  its  meetings,  valuable  in  counsel,  and 
ever  ready  for  service.  Having  in  the  mean  time  become 
pastor  of  an  Old  School  Presbyterian  church,  and  pressed 
with  the  claims  of  other  organizations,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
perform  the  duties  expected  of  him.  Accordingly  in  his  reply 
to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board 
in  Feb.  last,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  omitting  his  name 
in  the  choice  of  officers  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society.  That  name  we  trust  is  now  upon  a  higher  roll,  and 
it  is  pleasant  here  to  make  a  record  of  the  last  sentence  which 
he  ever  wrote  in  correspondence  with  the  Society,  viz.,  "Wish- 
ing you  abundant  prosperity  in  the  noble  enterprise  which  you 
have  so  ably  prosecuted.'' 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Phelps  were  combined,  a  mind  capable 
of  grasping  the  wide  relations  of  the  various  benevolent  enter- 
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prises  of  the  age,  an  ample  fortune  that  he  could  employ  in 
giving  them  impulse,  and  a  heart  in  active  sympathy  with  all 
that  was  good,  and  which  led,  not  only  to  constant  and  earn- 
est personal  effort,  but  to  wide-spread  and  most  generous  con- 
tributions. 

This  Society  has  occasion  to  add  its  testimony  to  that  of  a 
numerous  class  of  kindred  organizations,  which  shared  in  his 
large-hearted  benevolence.  The  bearings  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  it  is  engaged  he  quickly  perceived — its  published  docu-  ' 
ments  he  was  accustomed  to  read  to  the  end,  and  he  never 
failed  of  generous  contributions  to  its  treasury.  His  method 
of  payment,  too,  imparted  an  additional  value,  as  he  rarely 
failed  to  take  what  he  had  to  give  in  person  to  the  office,  and 
speak  a  word  of  encouragement.  We  can  now  only  listen  to 
his  animating  voice  from  the  "  excellent  glory,"  from  which 
he  cannot  come  down.  But  we  must  turn  from  the  departed, 
and  inquire  what  remains  to  be  done  by  those  of  us  upon 
whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  enterprise  now  devolve. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  complete  view  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Society's  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some- 
what in  detail  the  operations  of  the  past  year.  At  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Bev.  Drs.  A.  D.  Smith,  L. 
Bacon,  and  Bev.  J.  F.  Stearns,  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  Iowa  and  Yellow  Spring  Colleges.  The  object  of  this  ap- 
pointment will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of  inquiry, 
copies  of  which  were  addressed  to  more  than  thirty  individucJs 
connected  with  each  of  the  two  denominations,  either  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trust,  or  Faculties  of  the  two  institutions, 
or  pastors,  or  stated  supplies  of  churches. 

Letter  of  Inquiry. 

^^  At  the  last  Annnal  MeetiDg  of  th«  Board,  the  Report  of  the  Bev. 
Drs.  Stearns  and  Patton,  on  Iowa  and  Yellow  Spring  Colleges,  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  questions  involved  oocapied  the  attention  of  the  Board  for 
several  hours,  and  finally  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted,  viz.: 

^^  Whereat,  The  Directors  of  this  Society  feel  deeply  impressed  with  tlie 
idea  that  the  funds  contributed  to  its  obieots  are  to  be  sacredly  applied  in 
the  most  judicious  manner,  to  uphold  deserving  and  necessitous  institu- 
tions which  may  solicit  the  aid  of  this  Society ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in  reference  to 
the  two  Colleges  in  Iowa,  whose  claims  have  been  laid  before  this  Board, 
it  is  inexpedient  to  make  appropriations  at  the  present  meeting,  to  either 
Iowa  College  or  Yellow  Spring  College ;  but  that  a  coiy mittee  be  appoint- 
ed to  report  at  a  meeting  of  this  Board,  to  be  held  at  their  csJl,  within  «Ard# 
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months^  upon  tbe  respective  claims  of  these  two  Colleges  for  the  aid  of  the 
Society." 

There  are  in  reality  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Board,  viz. : 

First,  Doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  expending  such  an  amount  of 
money  at  the  present  time,  for  collegiate  education  in  Iowa,  as  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  two  institutions  in  vigorous  operation.  Their 
views  and  feeliugs  in  reterence  to  this  matter  are  well  expressed  in  the 
above  preamble. 

Second,  A  feeling  in  the  Board — quite  extensive,  to  say  the  least — 
that  it  is  unwise  to  place  our  Colleges  under  exclusively  denominational 
control.  Moreover,  the  Directors,  without  exception,  feel  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  that  the  two  denominations,  if  possible,  should  be 
brought  to  some  common  basis  of  co-operation,  in  the  promotion  of  colle* 
giate  education  at  the  West. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  questions  involved  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  should  consequently  be  settled  with  all  that  thoroughness  of 
investigation  and  deliberation  which  their  wide-reaching  influence  de- 
mands. The  Board  therefore  earnestly  desire  to  secure  all  the  additional 
information  which  it  is  possible  to  gather,  before  they  take  final  action. 

For  this  purpose  the  undersigned,  appointed  a  committee  under  the 
above  resolution,  propose  to  address  the  subjoined  inquiries  to  the  par- 
ties and  individuals  designated  below,  and  would  respectfully  request  that 
answers  be  returned  at  the  earliest  day  praetieahle^  inasmuch  as  both  the 
interests  of  the  Society  and  of  the  institutions  concerned,  require  that  a 
definite  decision  be  made,  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  parties  and  indi- 
viduals addressed  will  readily  select  those  questions  to  which  they  are 
particularly  desired  to  reply. 

To  the  Trustees  of  Yellow  Spring  College  ;— 

Have  the  Trustees  any  thing  to  say  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  concern- 
ing any  modification  of  their  charter,  or  co-operation  with  Congregation- 
aluts,  in  addition  to  what  is  oontained  in  their  official  documents,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Society,  or  was  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  Stearng 
and  Patton? 

To  the  Trustees  of  Iowa  College: — 

Have  the  Trustees  any  thing  to  say  to  the  Board  of  Directors  concern- 
ing their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  Presbyterians,  or  the  method  of 
such  co-operation,  in  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  official  documents 
now  in  possession  of  the  Society,  or  was  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Drs. 

Steams  and  Patton  ? 

■ 

To  Individual  Fredfyteriaiu  and  Congregationalists : — 

1.  Do  the  interests  of  collegiate  education  in  Iowa  really  require,  in 
your  judgment,  the  support  of  two  institutions  at  the  present  time? 

2.  Is  there  a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  your  denomination  to 
co-operate  with  the  other  in  the  promotion  of  collegiate  education,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  on  fair  and  honorable  principles,  and  if  so,  what  in 
your  opinion  is  the  lest  method  of  such  co-operation? 

3.  Considering  the  actual  condition  of  parties  in  Iowa,  is  it  your  opin- 
ion, on  the  whole,  that  it  is  wise  to  attempt  a  union  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions in  one  institution,  at  the  present  time  ? 

ASA  D.  SMITH, 
LEONARD  BACON, 
JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS. 
DsoEicBBR  15th,  1857. 
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.  Answers  were  returned  in  about  equal  proportions  from 
the  two  denominations.  The  Oommitteee  then  assembled,  and 
spent  nearly  one  entire  day  in  reading  these  communications^ 
and  in  discussing  the  points  at  issue.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Boards  at  a  Special  Meeting,  held 
February  3,  will  show  the  results  wluch  the  Committee 
reached,  viz. : 

The  Keport  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  in  refer- 
ence to  Iowa  and  Yellow  Spring  Oolleges,  was  presented,  embodying  an 
abstract  from  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  viz. : 

Eesolved^  1.  That  this  Board  judge  it  undesirable  that  an  institution, 
aided  by  this  Society,  should  be  under  the  control  of  any  ecclesiaBtical 
body  of  whatever  denomination. 

Beaoloed^  2.  That  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  for  the  present  year  to  Yellow  Spring  College. 

Eesohed^  8.  That  the  Society  continue  its  aid  to  Iowa  College. 

BeBohed^  4.  That  the  Board  regard  it  as  highly  important,  that  the 
principle  of  co-operation  between  the  denominations  by  which  this  Society 
is  sustained,  should  be  cordially  adopted  in  the  institutions  at  the  West ; 
and  they  would  the  more  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  evils  resulting  from  an  undue  multiplication  of  those 
institutions. 

After  a  free  discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  these 
resolutions  were  adopted,  together  with  the  following  additional 
resolution,  viz. : 

That  a  Committee  of  ten  members  of  this  Board  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  an  address  on  the  subject  of  mutual  co-operation  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  in  the  support  of  Christian  Colleges.  The  Rev.  Drs. 
Peters,  Bacon,  Davis,  Kirk,  Smith,  Thompson,  Stearns  and  Brainerd,  and 
Hon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  President  of  the  Society,  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Walley, 
were  appointed  said  Committee. 

An  address  was  accordingly  prepared  by  the  Chairman, 
Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  and  submitted  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  as  they  were  unable  entirely  to  harmonize,  it  was 
judged  best  to  refer  the  document  to  the  Board  itself,  with  a 
view  to  its  incorporation,  as  finally  adopted,  into  the  Annual 
Report.  The  document  has  accordingly  been  read  and  fully 
discussed,  and  generally  approved  at  the  present  meeting,  and 
will  be  printed  in  connection  with  the  Report.  But  it  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  judged  best  to  defer  definite  action  upon 
it  till  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board. 
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College  of  St.  Paul. 

At  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  in  February,  a  re- 
daced  appropriation  of  $250  was  voted  to  the  College  of  St. 
Panl,  with  the  distinct  intimation,  that  unless  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  College  should  become  more  satisfactory, 
the  appropriation  will  not  be  continued.  The  following  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  from  the  Bev.  E.  D.  Neill,  dated  at  St. 
Paul,  May  28,  1858,  will  show  how  this  action  was  received 
at  the  institution,  and  what  course  was  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Below  will  be  found  resolntions  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eze- 
ontive  Committee  of  the  College  of  St.  Paul.  Do  not  sapnose  for  one  moment 
that  denominatioDal  bias  or  unfriendly  feelings  toward  the  Society,  was  the 
occasion  of  our  withdrawal.  It  has  been  done  from  a  conviction  that  for 
the  sum  of  $260  it  was  not  expedient  to  argne  onr  case  hundreds  of  miles 
distant. 

As  an  individual  I  am,  however,  more  convinced  that  it  is  better  for 
churches  to  work  in  their  denominational  capacity.  The  recent  discus- 
sions of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Society  do  not  draw  me  toward  voluntary 
associations.  The  Society,  however,  which  you  represent,  I  believe  to  be 
impartial,  and  the  intercourse  which  I  have  had  with  you  assures  me  that 
the  cause  of  Christian  Education  is  to  you  a  precious  interest.  But  I  must 
not  forget  the  resolutions. 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College 
of  St.  Paul,  May  24, 1858: 

*^  Whereas  the  President  of  the  Board  has  informed  the  Committee  that 
tlie  Grammar  School  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  he  has  received 
information  that  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolo^« 
cal  Education  at  the  West  are  not  satisOed  with  onr  slow  growth, 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  tendered  to  the  Society 
for  the  aid  hitherto  extended  and  pledged. 

Besotted^  That  in  view  of  the  times,  we  ask  for  no  more  aid  than  the 
payment  of  the  pledges  to  this  time." 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  Society  were  evidently  disappointed,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  had  no  disposition  to  complain,  and  were  thankful  for 
your  past  aid. 

(Signed)  E.  D.  NEILL. 

Action  of  Eccleaiaatical  Bodies. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Board  in  February  last,  viz.  ; 

Resolved^  That  in  the  jndgment  of  this  Board,  the  Churches  connected 
with  the  denominations  which  co-operate  in  this  Society,  can  render  no 
more  effectual  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  learning  at  the  West^  than 
to  furnish  the  means  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  final  effort  in  behalf 
of  Colleges  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
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rian  Church,  held  at  Chicago  in  May  last,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved^  1.  That  this  Assembly  cordially  approves  of  the  resolntion 
adopted  at  the  lafe  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  So 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 

Resolved^  2.  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  churches  con- 
nected with  this  body,  to  do  their  just  share  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  this  work. 

Rssolved^  8.  That  a  regard  to  their  own  highest  interests,  and  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  West,  requires  on  the  part  of  these  churches,  a 
prompt  and  generous  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  Society,  in  behalf  of 
younger  institutions  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  same  resolutions  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Mass.,  and  the  following  by  the  General 
Association  of  Conn.,  viz.  : 

Resolved^  1.  That  while  we  rejoice  and  thank  God  for  the  good  work 
already  accomplished,  we  earnestly  commend  this  "  Final  Effort,"  and  in- 
vite the  generous  co-operation  of  all  good  men  in  carrying  it  forward  to  a 
successful  completion. 

Resolved^  2.  That  the  work  of  the  Society  in  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Minsissippi,  is  a  work  of  vast  importance  to  these  growing 
empires,  and  indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  plans  for 
evangelizing  our  whole  country. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  resolutions  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  are 
concerned,  the  Society  can  have  no  higher  endorsement  of  its 
work,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  the  proper  ef- 
fect of  this  endorsement  upon  the  public  mind.  In  February 
last,  an  appeal  was  published  by  the  Consulting  Committee, 
embodying  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  which  these  several 
ecclesiastical  bodies  have  sanctioned,  and  setting  forth  the 
whole  work  of  the  Society.  That  appeal  was  republished  in 
no  less  than  six  religious  papers,  making  in  all  probably 
more  than  seventy  thousand  copies. 

A  condensed  statement  of  facts  was  also  prepared,  setting 
forth  the  operations  of  the  Society,  and  the  results  which  had 
been  thus  far  reached,  and  has  been  scattered  by  the  thousand. 

A  circular  letter  was  also  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  em- 
bodying the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  together  with  the  statement  of  facts  and  the  appeal  of 
the  Consulting  Committee,  was  sent  to  nearly  all  the  pastors 
and  stated  supplies  of  New  School  Presbyteriaii  Churches, 
whose  membership  equalled  one  hundred,  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Rev.  J.  Q.  A. 
Edgell  also  prepared  a  circular,  embodying  the  resolutions  of 
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the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Bev.  Den- 
nis Piatt  another,  embracing  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  these  were  scattered 
over  their  respective  fields.  In  addition  to  all  these,  there 
has  been  the  circulation  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society, 
and  the  very  able  discourse  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  delivered  at 
the  last  Anniversary. 

Agencies. 

'  *  The  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell  and  the  Rev.  Dennis  Piatt  have 
been  laboriously  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Society  during  the 
year,  the  former  chiefly  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  latter  in  Connecticut  and  a  portion  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  ecclesiastical  bod- 
ies which  cover  their  fields,  show  that  the  cause  has  lost  none 
of  its  hold  upon  the  convictions  of  intelligent  men  ;  still,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  collecting  funds,  have  been  very  for- 
midable :  1.  The  financial  pressure,  which  has  apparently 
been  felt  with  most  severity  on  that  portion  of  the  Society's 
field  from  which  the  largest  receipts  have  usually  come.  2. 
An  idea. seems  extensively  to  prevail,  that  there  can  hardly 
be  any  thing  like  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  a  College— at  least, 
one  which  renders  a  limited  amount  of  aid  vital  to  its  inter- 
ests. Hence  the  feeling  is,  that  the  College  must  wait  till  all 
else  is  served.  3.  In  times  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  when 
the  churches  cannot  respond  to  all  the  calls  of  benevolence, 
those  organizations  are  almost  sure  to  be  passed  over,  which 
have  no  recognized  place  in  the  schedule  of  objects  which  are 
to  be  regularly  aided.  4.  The  plowing  energy  of  denomina- 
tional action,  with  its  wide-spread  and  absorbing  claims,  to- 
gether with  extensive  distrust  of  voluntary  and  co-operative 
organizations,  has  greatly  diminished  contributions  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Society's  field — a  fact  which  seems  to  render 
it  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  principles  upon  which  the 
operations  of  the  Society  are  to  be  conducted,  should  be 
definitely  settled,  and  the  reasons  for  the  same  spread  before 
the  public. 

The  real  advance  of  the  Society,  however,  in  its  appro- 
priate work,  is  seen  in  part  only  by  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury.  Provisions  for  a  nearly  equal 
amount  (as  will  hereafter  appear),  have  been  made  for  Illinois 
College,  and  accepted  by  that  institution  as  a  full  equivalent 
for  what  was  to  be  realized  from  the  Society. 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

The  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  have 
been  $14,103  33.  The  expenditures  of  the  year  have  been  : 
disbursements  to  Colleges,  $8,428  78  ;  salary  and  travelling 
expenses  of  Secretary,  rent  and  expenses  of  office,  postage, 
&c.,  $2,136  58  ;  expenses  of  anniversary  and  meetings  of 
Board  and  Committees,  $123  ;  salary  and  expenses  of  Agents, 
$2,551  21 ;  printing  Annual  Report,  Western  College  Intel- 
ligencer, addresses  and  appeals,  $553  82 ;  other  expenses, 
$29  51.     Cash  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  $280  43. 

To  the  above  cash  receipts  may  be  added,  four  shares 
($100  each)  of  Stock  of  the  Second  Ecclesiastical  Society, 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  payable 
semi-annually.  This  is  the  balance  of  a  legacy  left  by  the 
late  Dea.  Stillman,  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 

Provision  for  Illinois  College. 

This  consists  of  a  Legacy  left  to  that  Institution  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Naglee,  of  Philadelphia,  together  with  pledges 
made  by  a  graduate  of  the  College,  and  a  Professorship 
commenced  some  years  since  by  the  Plymouth  Church,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  amount  paid  on  that  Professorship 
thus  far,  is  $1,657  23,  and  at  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Church,  held  October  1st,  1858,  the  following  was  adopted,  viz. : 

Resohed^  That  all  contribntioDs  hereafter  made  for^Che  sapport  of 
Western  Colleges,  shall  go  towards  the  fonnding  of  a  Professorship  in 
Illinois  College ;  and  that  the  amount  already  subscribed  and  contributed 
to  that  College  be  counted  as  part  of  the  sum  required. 

The  following  action  has  been  taken  by  the  authorities  of 
the  institution,  and  forwarded  to  the  Society  by  the  President 
of  the  College,  viz.  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  Illinois  College,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously : 

"Whereas,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Collegiate  and  Theolosical  Education  at  the  West,  has  communi- 
cated to  us,  through  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  a  statement  of  certain  pledges 
in  favor  of  Illinois  College— especially  a  certain  legacy  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, known  as  the  Naglee  Legacy,  valued  at  $1,000,  and  the  balance  of 
a  Professorship  of  $10,000  proposed  to  be  founded  by  the  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  which  balance  is  now  fl>8,842  77,  and  certain  other  pledges 
amounting  to  $6,000 — ^Therefore, 
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BMoked,  1.  Thai,  in  behalf  of  the  Trastees  of  Illinois  College,  we  do 
hereby  accept  of  said  pledges  as  in  full  of  the  balance  remaining  unpaid  of 
the  snm  of  $20,000,  appropriated  by  said  Society  to  the  endowment  of  Illi- 
nois College  in  the  year  1852,  which  balance,  at  this  date,  is  $18,789  70. 

Resolvedy  2.  That,  relying  on  the  full  redemption  of  tnese  trnly  gener- 
ous pledges  to  the  institution,  we  shall  feel  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  further  general  appeals  to  its  friends  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  for  its  support  and  endowment. 

Be»ohed^  8.  That,  in  taking  this  position  of  independence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  very  timely  aid  rendered  by  said  Society  to  this 
College  in  the  times  of  its  weakness  and  embarrassment,  without  which 
aid,  the  enterprise  must  LO>'a  ^oo  ha.ts  been  abandoned,  and  the  beautiful 
and  noble  site  adorned  by  the  institution,  alienated  from  tliat  sacred  cause 
of  Christian  learning  to  which  we  now  trust  it  will  forever  be  held  sacred. 

This  iDstitution  will  coDsequently  be  do  longer  before  the 
public  for  general  solicitations^  and  may  be  considered  hence- 
forth as  off  the  Society's  list.  We  are  also  happy  to  announce 
the  successful  completion  of  a  noble  effort  on  its  own  field,  and 
we  do  it  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  institution, 
as  published  in  one  of  our  religious  papers  : 

You  and  many  of  your  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  recent 
effort  to  add  $50,000  to  the  resources  of  Illinois  College,  has  terminated  in 
complete  success.  The  effort  was  entered  upon  in  March,  1856.  It  was  a 
conditional  effort.  Each  subscription  note  contained  a  condition  which 
rendered  it  null  and  void,  unUsi  at  least  $50,000  should  he  sulscribed  be- 
fore the  first  day  ofjune^  1868.  The  Trustees  found  on  the  first  of  April 
of  this  year  that  they  had  notes  to  the  amount  of  over  $25,000.  .The 
months  of  April  and  May  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Trustees,  as 
months  of  intense  anxiety,  and  prayer,  and  effort,  lou  will  rejoice  to 
hear  that  Grod  has  heard  their  prayer,  and  blessed  their  effort. 

If  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  churches  has  never  been  less,  their  spirit 
of  noble  Christian  self-sacrifice  has  never,  probably,  been  greater.  The 
friends  of  this  noble  institution  are  filled  with  joy  and  gratitude.  Such 
a  response  at  such  a  time  is  at  once  a  noble  testimony  to  the  liberality  of 
our  dmrches,  and  to  their  confidence  in  the  present  and  future  charac- 
ter of  this  important  institution.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  Prebyterian  Latin  and  Congregational  Latin,  and 
who  are  not  ready  to  abandon  the  Colleges  which  were  originally  founded 
upon  the  co-operative  basis,  think  they  see  in  the  history  and  result  of  this 
effort,  cheering  evidence  that  Illinois  College  is  to  deserve  and  possess  the 
confidence,  and  to  do  the  work  of  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  Central  and  Southern  Illinois. 

The  College  was  never  doing  its  work  more  efficiently  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  occupancy  of  the  new  and  beautiful  building  completed 
last  Autumn  ;  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students,  which  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  the  last  six  years,  has  this  year  been  greater  than  ever  before; 
the  fact  Uiat  the  College  has  shared  in  the  spiritual  blessings  Ueaven  is  now 
pouring  upon  the  Churches ;  and  this  entire  success  of  the  $50,000  sub- 
scription, have  made  this  a  memorable  year. 

In  brief,  I  believe  the  tacts  fully  justify  the  expectation  that,  unless 
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Bome  calamity  shall  occnr  which  hnman  wisdom  cannot  foresee,  a  new  era 
now  dawns  npon  Illinois  College,  and  npon  all  the  interests  of  the  Ghnrch 
of  Christ  throughont  this  region. 

These  are  results  achieved  through  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  persistent  and  self-denying  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution, continued  through  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  And  the  feelings  with  which  they  look  upon  them  will 
be  understood  by  the  following  telegram  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  on  the  first  day  of  June  last,  from  the 
Bev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  President : 

*^ Fifty-eight  thousand  dollars — ^anezpeoted  success  here — hundred  twen- 
ty-sixth Psalm."  ^ 

The  words  of  this  Psalm  are  in  part  these — 

Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our  tongue  with  singing. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.  They  that 
sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  r^oicing,  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  him. 

There  are  now  150  students  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, either  in  the  College  proper,  or  in  the  partial  course,  or  in 
preparation  for  the  regular  College  classes. 

The  work  now  upon  the  hands  of  the  Society  naturally 
separates  itself  into  two  general  divisions,  having  reference  to 
institutions  East  and  West  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

I. — Institutions  East  of  thb  Mississippi. 

At  the  last  Anniversary  these  were  five  in  number,  and 
the  sums  remaining  on  the  amounts  voted  to  them  respective- 
ly when  the  "  final  effort "  in  their  behalf  was  resolved  upon, 
were  as  follows,  viz. : 

Marietta  College,  .....  $4,500  00 

Illinois          ''  ....        15,299  45 

Wabash        '' 14,893  48 

Beloit           "  .            .            .     •      .        17,886  00 

Heidelberg  " 2,600  00 

Total, $54,528  98 

The  following  amounts  (a  part  of  "disbursements  to  Col- 
leges") have  been  paid  to  these  institutions  respectively,  dur- 
ing the  year,  viz. :  To  Marietta  College,  $220  ;  Wabash  Col- 
lege, $1,504  49  ;  Beloit  College,  1,250  ;  Heidelberg  College, 
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JlOO  ;  Illinois  College,  $1,559  75.  To  the  cash  paid  Illinois 
College  may  be  added  the  "  provision  "  for  its  special  benefitj 
amounting  to  $13,739  70 — or  in  all  to  that  institution,  $15,- 
299  45 — making  a  total  reduction  from  previous  year  of  $18,- 
373  70.  The  amounts  still  lacking  to  institutions  East  of 
the  Mississippi  will  consequently  stand  thus,  viz. : 

Marietta  College, $4,280  00 

Wabash        "               ....  18,888  99 

Beloit           **.,...  I6,0i>6  00 

Heidelberg  "              ....  2,400  00 

Total, $86,154  99 

Prospects  are  now  encouraging  that  the  entire  amount  re- 
maining to  Marietta  College  will  be  secured  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  and  the  following  information  in  reference  to  the 
remaining  three  will  show  the  necessity  of  their  realizing  in  full 
the  amounts  respectively  assigned  them.  It  will  also  show 
the  strong  grounds  of  encouragement  which  the  friends  of 
Christian  learning  have  for  supplying  the  deficiency. 

Wabash  College, 

Prof.  Hovey  under  date  of  September  28th,  says  :  * 

Please  present  our  warmest  gratitude  to  your  Society  aud  its  patrons^ 
for  the  timely  and  vital  aid  already  given,  with  the  hope  that  the  portion 
allotted  to  Wabash  College  may  be  speedily  realized.  We  have  received 
only  a  part  of  the  final  sum  to  be  received  from  the  Society,  and  mean- 
while the  increased  expense  of  living  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  Professors,  so  tliat  while  our  annual  income  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  delay  of  the  Society  and  the  pressure  of  the  times,  our  ex- 
penses have  increased.  The  Officers  of  the  College  (with  the  exception  of 
the  President  and  one  Professor)  for  the  last  year  have  been  kept  on  short 
allowance,  and  some  in  great  distress  for  the  want  of  money  earned ;  and 
unless  some  very  efficient  means  be  adopted  both  by  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution at  home,  and  by  the  Society,  we  shall  be  in  as  embarrassed  a 
condition  as  before  the  formation  of  the  Society. 

We  had  a  somewhat  spirited  meeting  of  our  Board  on  the  lOth  of 
September.  The  feeling  seemed  prevalent  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  members  of  the  Board  and  other  friends  of  the  College  must  t-akehold 
in  good  earnest  to  relieve  and  sustain  it.  They  At7TnoRiZED  the  estab- 
lishment OF  THE  Baldwin  PEOFSssoitsmp  [in  uonor  of  the  Rev.  ELintr 
Baldwin,  first  President  op  the  College],  out  of  the  funds  hereafter 
to  be  giyen  by  the  Society,  and  requested  Dr.  White  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  doing  up  the  work  as  soon  as  the  way  seems  open. 

Our  term  opens  with  encouraging  prospects.  We  have  upwards  of 
fifty  new  students,  several  of  whom  have  entered  the  upper  classes  in  the 
College  proper.  Our  Senior  preparatory  class  numbers  tliirty,  and  this 
while  numerous  other  institutions  Preparatory  and  Collegiate,  have  been 
springing  up  around  us. 
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One  of  the  Professors  of  this  College  who  was  a  member  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Chicago^  prepared  a  speech  in  support  of  a  resolution  pro- 
posed for  adoption  by  the  Comncuttee  on  Education,  but  was 
prevented  from  delivering  it  by  want  of  time.  We  here  give 
a  portion  of  it,  as  not  only  showing  the  value  of  that  particular 
College,  but  as  furnishing  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged. 

There  may  be  seen,  even  in  this  General  Assembly,  a  representative  of 
one  of  these  pioneer  enterprises  contemplated  by  the  resolntion,  who  can 
tell  you  that  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  oei\tury  famishes  amplcf  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  recommendation  now  proposed 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  Ghnrches.  He  will  tell  you,  that  in  addition 
to  hundreds  who  have  gone  forth  to  fill  the  secular  professions  of  the  State 
in  which  the  institution  is  located,  and  of  ac^acent  common wealthiS  there 
have  been  seven  of  its  alumni  attendinff  the  Sessions  of  this  Assembly, 
Jive  of  whom  represent  as  many  Presbyteries  on  this  floor.  One  came 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  another  hails  from  the  banks  of  the  Wabash 
— a  third  in  his  journey  hither  traversed  the  entire  length  of  Lake 
Superior — n  fourth  cultivates  a  portion  of  the  Master^s  vinejard,  adjacent 
to  a  point  wich  we  passed  last  Saturday  on  our  railroad  ezcursion,  on  the 
prairies  of  this  commonwealth — a,Jlfth,  a  worthy  son  of  a  ministerial  pioneer 
of  Indiana — a  sixth  has  preached  in  Maine,  and  a  secmth  has  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  in  Minnesota.  While  he  has  been  cheered  with  the  cordial  greet- 
ing of  these  former  pupils  during  this  ecclesiastical  convocation,  he  will 
also  point  ns  to  one  of  the  ministerial  band  that  has  gone  forth  from  the 
same  Oollege,  now  representing  the  American  churches  in  South  America, 
another  on  tiie  shores  of  Africa,  another  preaches  Gbrist  in  the  birth-place 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  another  is  a  standard-bearer  at  the  very  seat  of  the 
Beast  in  Canada — one  laboring  in  the  Islands  of  Micronesia,  two  in  Califor- 
nia, and  alike  nnraber  in  Oregon,  to  say  nothing  of  others  of  her  sons  engag- 
ed in  the  same  blessed  work  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Tennessee^ 
Kentucky  and  Wisconsin.  What  is  true  of  this  institution^  is  likewise 
true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  according  to  the  age,  and  wisdom  of  location^ 
of  all  those  affiliated  Colleges,  which  the  Western  College  Association  has 
rescued  from  protracted  weakness,  emban^assmenty  or  utter  failure, 

Bdoit  College, 

The  President  writes  : 

Our  College  has,  by  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  enjoyed  another  year 
of  prosperity,  and  has  made  real  progress  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  founded.  The  number  of  stodents  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  There  have  been  about  fifty  connected 
with  the  four  College  classes,  and  the  average  number  in  constant  attend- 
ance in  the  Preparatory  Department  has  been  between  eighty  and  ninety. 
Twenty  have  been  admitted  to  the  coming  Freshman  class.  We  have 
also  pleasing  evidence  that  the  aims  of  the  College  are  becoming  better 
appreciated  in  the  region,  and  its  influence  more  widely  felt.  As  the  true 
measure  and  advantages  of  a  thorough,  liberal  education  are  better  under- 
stood, there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  College  afibrds,  to  secure  such 
an  education. 
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We  have  not  been  without  some  tokens  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  little  commuDity,  thoD^  we  have  not  shared  so 
largely  as  some  of  onr  sister  Colleges  in  "  the  great  revival "  which  has 
marked  the  past  year.  There  have  been  a  few  hopeful  conversions,  and 
the  life  of  piety  in  Christian  sonls  has  been  sustained  and  quickened.    ». 

In  financial  matters  we  have  not  suffered  as  much  as,  at  one  time,  we 
had  reason  to  fear ;  a  timely  receipt  from  an  ucezpected  quarter  enabled 
us  to  provide  for  current  expenses  without  incurring  debt.  But  the  gen- 
eral financial '  revuldon  arrested  all  efforts,  both  at  the  West  and  at  the 
East,  for  increasing  our  permanent  endowments.  Our  income  from  pres- 
ent available  resources  mast  lack  about  $2,000  each  year,  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  cover  our  current  expenses  with  the  most  economical  man- 
agement. To  prevent  this  deficiency  from  accumulating  in  the  form  of  an 
embarrassing  debt,  the  avails  of  general  subscriptions  in  our  own  region 
are  appropriated  to  current  expenses.  This  cannot  be  done  for  any  great 
length  of  time  without  the  most  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  The  snm  which  the  Society  has  proposed  to  make  out  in  its 
final  effort  for  Beloit  College  is,  therefore,  greatly  needed  to  give  us 
strength  to  go  alone,  until  the  resources  of  our  own  region  can  be  drawn 
out  for  its  full  establishment,  and  future  enlargement.  The  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  last  year,  which  have  borne  most  heavily  on  the  West, 
have  somewhat  postponed  that  day.  If  this  College  is  to  be  saved  from 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  such  as  has  embarrassed  and  almost  crushed 
some  of  the  institutions  in  the  West,  it  seems  absolutely  essential  that  its 
friends  in  the  East  should  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Society,  and  raise 
the  small  remaining  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  It  is  certainlv  the 
wisest  economy  to  anticipate  and  forestall  the  evil.  We  are  still  confident 
in  the  belief  that  the  sum  named  will  place  the  College  on  a  safe  and  sure 
basis.  y 

Meantime,  let  the  friends  of  the  cause  at  the  East  be  assured  that  we 
are  not  omitting  to  draw  on  the  West.  An  imperative  necessity  demands 
the  immediate  erection  of  an  additional  building,  the  means  for  which 
have  been  provided  for  by  the  people  of  Beloit  in  the  midst  of  the  severest 
money  pressure  ever  known  among  them.  Measures  are  also  in  progress 
for  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole  region,  so  soon  as  a  change  of  the 
times  will  give  any  prospect  of  success. 

Heidelberg  College. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  thia  institu- 
tion: 

By  a  reference  to  the  catalogue  of  tlte  institution,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  Their  progress  in  study  has  been  commendable,  and  their 
general  conduct  good.  There  was  but  one  case  of  discipline  during  the 
entire  year,  which  resulted  in  the  reformation  of  the  offending  party.  The 
m  jgority  of  the  students  are  professors  of  religion,  and  they  adorn  the  doc- 
trine of  their  profession  by  a  godly  life  and  conversation.  They  are  punc- 
tual in  their  attendance  upon  the  religious  exercises  of  the  College  held 
every  morning,  and  also  the  social  prayer  meetings  held  among  themselves 
twice  every  week.  The  College  shared  l^gely  in  the  blessings  of  the 
general  revival  of  religion  with  which  this  commanity  was  favored  during 
the  last  season.  Believers  have  been  refreshed  with  the  dews  of  heavenly 
grace,  and  many  who  were  living  without  God  in  the  world  have  been 
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brought  nigh  unto  him,  by  the  blood  of  Jeans  Christ.    About  forty  of  the 
students  are  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

With  the  College  there  is  connected  a  Theological  Department.  Thir- 
teen students,  devoted  and  pious  young  men,  were  oonneoted  with  this 
Department  during  the  year.  Nine  of  them  were  recently  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Encouraging  accessions  are  expected  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session. 

K  KIEFFER, 
Prof,  of  Theology^  and  Fres,  pro  tern. 
Tiffin,  July  14th,  1868. 

^    II. — ^Institutions  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

Iowa  College. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  decided  upon  its  re- 
moval from  the  present  site.  The  reason  for  this  will  appear 
from  the  following  extracts  from  a  circular  issued  in  May  last 
hy  authority  of  the  Board. 

Iowa  College  was  located  in  the  town  of  Davenport,  in  the  year  1847. 
A  choice  site  was  secured,  and  a  building  erected.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  deep  cuts  required  by  the  grade  established  on  the  contiguous 
streets,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1844,  to  change  the  site.  A  new  one 
was  obtained,  outside  of  the  corporation  limits,  and  new  buildings  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $20,000. 

The  plans  of  the  Board  of  Trust,  in  respect  to  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings, aNk again  interrupted  by  the  proposed  extension  of  a  street  tlirough 
the  centre  of  the  present  College  site ;  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  on  the  20th  ult,  the  following  action  was  therefore  taken: 

^^  Whereas,  It  is  manifest  that  Main-street  will  be  opened  thronsh  the 
OoUege  grounds,  destroying  their  integrity,  and  diminishing  their  fitness 
for  College  purpose*— 

*'  Resolved^  That  the  interests  of  the  College  require  a  removal  to  a  new 
site. 

^^Besolvedy  That  the  Financial  A  sent  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  College  Grounds. 

^  Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be,  and  is  hereby  instructed 
to  inform  the  friends  of  the  College  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  by  Cir- 
cular or  otherwise,  that  the  question  of  the  re-location  of  the  College 
will  be  considered  and  acted  upon  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  July,  and 
that  said  Committee  receive  all  proposals,  to  be  laid  before  the  Board  at 
said  Meeting." 

Favorable  proposals  have  already  been  made  to  the  Board,  but  thev 
are  unwilling  to  decide  so  important  a  question  without  ample  and  full 
consultation  with  the  friends  of  the  College  throughout  the  State.  The 
proposed  change  of  location  should  be  so  made  as  to  insure  the  College 
against  the  necessity  of  another  removal,  relieve  it  from  its  present  embar- 
rassments, and  open  to  it  an  enlarged  sphere  of  vigorous  and  successful 
usefulness. 

The  action  of  the  Board  on  the  subject,  at  a  meeting  held 
Sept.  30,  will  appear  from  the  following  communication  fix)m 
one  of  the  Trustees. 
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I  have  jaet  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Trastees  of  6lMMD<jne^e/iiL 
Davenport,  called  to  consider  the  question  of  its  removal  to  some  other 
point  A  Committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  to  visit  new  sites 
and  receive  proposals  for  its  re-location,  reported  in  reference  to  four 
points,  at  each  of  which  very  liberal  offers  were  made.  Orinnell,  in/ 
Powesheik  county,  was  finally  fixed  upon,  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  remove 
the  institution  to  that  ^laoe  on  the  opening  of  the  next  College  year,  pro- 
vided the  pledges  of  citizens  should  be  fQlfilled  and  that  there  should  then 
be  a  prospect  of  the  completion  of  the  Railroad  (Davenport  and  Council 
Bluffs)  to  that  point  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  ^oad  is  now  in  ope- 
ration to  Iowa  City,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  leaving  fifty 
more  to  be  completed  to  reach  Grinnell.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island  road. 

Gnnnell  was  founded  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  a  Congregational  minister 
from  K.  York  City,  of  great  energy  and  enterprise,  under  whose  leader- 
ship a  colony  settled  there  and  laid  out  a  town.  The  people  are  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  the  state  of  morals  is  highly  favorable  for  the  surroundiogs  of 
a  College.  The  people  early  plann^  for  literary  institutions,  and  among 
the  donations  to  Iowa  College  is  a  fine  brick  edifice  for  seminary  purposes, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,000^  which  can  be  completed  for  about  $8,000 
more ;  of  which  sum  $1,800  is  already  subscribed,  and  will  be  tnrned  over 
to  the  College.  Other  donations  in  cash  and  valuable  lands  and  well  se- 
cured notes,  bring  up  the  whole  donation  to  the  College  to  upwards  of 
$40,000.  The  Railroad  companv  agree  to  transport  gratis  for  five  years 
all  the  building  materials  needed  for  College  purposes  from  any  point  on 
their  completed  road.  The  place  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles  BaH  of  the  capital.  Altogether  the  movement  in  re- 
spect to  the  College  is  wise  on  many  accounts.  The  donations  at  GrinneU, 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  present  College  property,  will  make  a  very  con- 
siderable endowment,  and  there  will  be  a  building  ready  to  meet  all  pre- 
sent necessities. 

The  removal  of  the  institution  to  Grinnell,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  conditional.-  While  in  this  transition  state,  the  College 
will,  of  course,  be  seriously  affected.  But  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  solicit  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society, 
writes  that  they  need  it  "  amazingly."  He  says,  "  It  is  use- 
less to  try  to  raise  money  here.  Nobody  has  enough  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  Debts  cannot  be  collected,  and  we  are  a  dis- 
tressed people." 

Yellow  Spring  College. 

The  Trustees  in  their  appeal  for  aid  say  : 

As  an  Academy  this  is  the  earliest  chartered  Institution  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  State — though  as  a  College  it  has  but  little  more  than  six 
years  of  chartered,  and  but  four  of  real  College  life.  It  has  been  carried 
fbrward  thus  far  at  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  friends.  They  do 
not  u^w  apply  for  aid  because  unwilling. to  make  farther  sacrifices,  but 
they  find  it  aimcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  it  what  it  should  be  without 
help  from  abroad. 
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This  College  originated  in  prayer  by  one  who  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and 
the  Board  feel  that  they  have  a  sacred  trost  committed  to  their  hands, 
with  which  they  dare  not  trifle.  Since  it  commenced  its  College  life  it 
has  been  highly  favored,  having  had  one  general  and  two  partial  revivals. 
Three  of  its  graduates  are  entering  npon  their  theological  stndies,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  th^  great  Western  field, 
and  there  are  also  seven  undergraduates  who  desi^  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

We  are  now  earnest  in  our  application,  as  there  has  been  an  almost 
entire  failure  this  year  of  two  important  crops  (wheat  and  oats)  on  the  field 
embracing  our  principal  supporters — and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  at 
present  a  large  patronage  either  in  students  or  donations.  We  have  eleven 
undergraduates.    Our  Preparatory  Department  is  rapidly  filling  up. 


Oerman  Evangelical  Missouri  College, 

The  Rev.  L.  E.  Nollau,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
writer : 

The  Theological  Department  has  now  existed  for  ten  years.  Seventeen 
students  have  entered  the  ministry  during  that  time,  and  labor  in  difierent 
States  zealously.  At  present  the  department  has  sixteen  students,  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  ministry.  The  engagement  of  a  third  Professor  is 
found  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  give  our  students  a  still  better  education. 
They  have  studied  until  now  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  teachers^ 
and  have  given  evidence  of  real  piety. 

In  regard  to  the  economical  point,  the  Seminary  is  free  of  debt.  We 
have  in  the  course  of  the  year  built  another  house,  containing  a  cellar, 
lar^e  lecture  room,  and  sleeping  apartments,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  whole 
building  does  not  cost  more  than  about  $200,  for  la  vacation  time  the  stu- 
dents have  done  the  mason  work,  and  one  of  their  Professors  acted  as  fore- 
man. And  if  you  should  give  us  the  pleasure  of  another  visit,  you  could 
examine  the  work,  whether  it  has  been  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
I  mention  this  as  proof  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Seminary. 

Serious  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  the  Board  as  to 
the  expediency  of  encouraging  by  any  promises  of  aid  the  full 
development  of  a  Collegiate  Department  in  this  institution . 
The  Germans  themselves,  however,  are  very  strong  in  their 
convictions,  and  are  ready  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  with  un- 
flagging energy,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Nollau's  appeal. 

The  Collegiate  Department  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  April  last  with 
eight  students — the  Rev.  A.  Baltzer,  Principal,  and  Horace  Boardman, 
A.  M.,  from  Middlebury  College,  Assistant.  At  present  the  number  of 
students  is  nine.  How  many  (not  boarding  in  the  College)  will  attend  at 
the  second  term,  I  do  not  know  yet.  Somewhat  discouraging,  indeed, 
but  we  trust  the  Lord  it  will  grow  better.  There  is  a  debt  of  about  $7,000 
on  the  College  building,  including  all  expenses.  We  are  compelled  to  go 
in  some  debt  more  to  carry  on  our  work,  as  the  board,  &c.  of  that  small 
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number  of  stadents  does  not  pay  half  the  expenses  of  the  Institntion  now. 
However  we  must  rise  somewhat,  and  I  hope  the  next  year  will  show  a 
better  result.  The  Collegiate  Department  is  in  a  bad  situation  now,  but 
so  was  the  Seminary  in  former  time  too,  and  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken  xa 
— and  though  we  have  to  struggle  very  hard,  we  do  not  despair  at  all. 

For  the  next  year  we  make  application  for  a  thousand  dollars  again, 
and  we  hope  and  wish  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  will  give  you  abundantly 
to  be  able  to  do  good  to  the  Western  Institutions.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
forget  to  do  your  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  Missouri  College.  The  salaries 
are  as  follows,  viz. :  Rev.  A.  Irion,  Pres.  of  the  Theol.  Dept.,  $550 :  Rev. 
J.  Riggenbach,  Prof,  in  Theol.  Dept.,  $450 ;  Rev.  A.  Baltzer,  Principal 
Coll.  Dept.,  $450  and  board ;  H.  A.  Boardman  (American)  Assistant,  $500 
and  board. 

Webster  College. 

This  Institution  was  first  received  upon  the  Society's  list  at 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Board  in  February  last.  It  had 
beeix  previously  visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  consisting 
of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Stearns  and  Patton.  The  following  extracts 
from  their  Report  to  the  Board,  will  show  the  location,  re- 
sources, and  character  of  the  Institution  : 

Webster  College,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  located  on  a  beautiful  and 
elevated  spot  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  who  appointed  its 
first  Trustees.  The  college  has  a  beautiful  and  commodious  stone  edifi<)8 
two  stories  high  and  quite  sufScient  for  its  present,  though  not  for  its  an* 
ticipated  necessities.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of  members  from 
several  different  denominations — ^Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
Congregational — ^from  each  of  which  denominations,  the  institution  has 
received  patronage,  though  its  principal  dependence  is  on  the  New  School 
Presbyterians. 

The  Charter  is  a  special  one,  and  confers  the  most  complete  privileges. 
It  is  without  limitation  either  of  time  or  amount  of  property  to  be  held, 
and  cannot  be  repealed,  altered,  or  suspended  without  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees.  They  are  permitted  to  hold  a  tract  of  land  not  exceeding  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  connected  with  ground  occupied  by  college  build- 
ings, exempt  from  taxation  of  every  kind,  to  be  leased,  cultivated,  or  other- 
wise managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  By  the  charter,  the  Trustees 
fill  tlieir  own  vacancies  and  appoint  their  own  successors. 

Forty  acres  of  land  have  been  donated  to  the  college  by  one  individual 
and  ten  acres  by  another,  and  the  Trustees  have  purchased  a  hundred  acres 
more,  making  in  ail  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Two  Professors  have  been 
appointed  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  several  departments,  and  the  Trus- 
tees are  looking  for  some  suitable  person  for  a  President.  The  course  of 
study  bears  a  fair  comparison  with  that  of  our  best  £astem  colleges.  No 
objection  seems  to  be  against  the  institution  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
any  other  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Society.  Its  field  is  wide  and 
unoccupied  except  by  institutions  under  an  entirely  different  kind  of  man- 
ii\gement. 

Your  committee  called  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  to  an  objection, 
which  had  arisen  in  this  Board  to  the  provision  of  their  By-laws,  which 
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fave  to  the  Synod  of  Missonri  the  right  to  nominate  two-thirds  of  the 
rustees.  All  the  members  present — ^and  they  were  a  large  part  of  the 
most  prominent — expressed  their  entire  willingness  to  abandon  that  pro- 
visioD,  and  thought  the  absent  members  and  the  Synod  would  make  no 
opposition.  [The  provision  has  since  been  stricken  out  by  the  unanimous 
Tote  of  the  Trustees.] 

The  most  cordial  feeling  was  manifested  towards  the  Society,  and  the 
strong  desire  expressed  that  the  college  should  be  taken  under  its  patron- 
age. The  friends  of  the  institution  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  taken  upon 
them  a  very  heavy  burden,  and  needed  all  the  help  they  could  obtain — but 
in  any  case  manifested  a  determination  not  to  be  a  burden  to  the  enterprise. 
It  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  small.  The  sud- 
den deatli  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bullard,  the  chief  founder  and  early  patron  of 
the  college,  gave  it  a  shock  from  which  it  has  scarcely  recovered.  Still  it 
has  made  a  beglikiing,  and  we  think  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  having  se- 
cured for  itself  at  least  a  hopeful  establishment 

College  of  Calif omia. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  had  been 
engaged  in  examinations  of  the  country  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing a  new  site  for  the  institution  which  should  afford  more 
spacious  grounds,  and  in  other  respects,  be  better  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  college.  Soon  after,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Durant 
wrote  thus :  "  We  have  secured  our  college  site.  Rejoice  with 
me.  It  is  the  best  of  all  the  sites  in  California.  We  pay  $1,200 
this  week  for  a  part  of  it — a  part  is  given^  and  for  the  rest  we 
have  bonds  for  deeds  in  a  few  months.  We  have  also  $5,000 
pledged  by  a  reliable  party  for  building  the  first  college  hall." 
The  site  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  : 

The  site  for  this  college,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  has 
already  been  procured.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  Oakland,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  about  five  miles  from  tlie  college  school.  In  select- 
ing this  site  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been  wonderfully  successful ;  a 
better  location  for  a  literary  institution,  one  enjoying  greater  natural  ad- 
vantages, we  venture  to  say,  cannot  be  found  in  our  country.  To  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  it  is  truly  a  delightful  spot.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gently  rising  tract  of  land,  at  the  foot  of  the  coast  range  of  hills,  facing  the 
South.  Directly  in  front  is  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  arms  and 
inlets,  its  islands  and  winding  shores.  To  the  west  is  the  Golden  Gate, 
full  in  view,  through  which  you  look  out  upon  the  broad  Pacific,  over  the 
Farrelones  [Islands],  to  where  the  horizon  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  sky 
and  water.  To  the  south-east  the  eye  passes  along  the  bay  to  the  beautiful 
valley  of  San  Jos6.  On  the  north,  and  forming  a  beautiful  back-ground, 
rise  the  Oakland  Mountains,  from  the  summits  of  which  a  wide  range  of 
vision  is  obtained.  Across  the  bay  and  directly  opposite  tlie  college  grounds, 
at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  is  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  with  its 
many  buildings  and  ships  distinctly  to  be  seen.  The  steamers  crossing  the 
ferry,  and  the  vessels  entering  the  harbor,  are  among  the  objects  that  wiU 
evw  attract  the  eye. 
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Between  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  the  foot  of  the  hills,  from  tl^e  midst 
of  au  extensive  valley  reaching  more  than  forty  miles,  is  a  level  tract  of  fer- 
tile land  marked  out  by  slightly  elevated  ground  at  its  extremities,  five  or 
six  miles  in  extent  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  Most  of  this  has  already 
come  nnder  the  tiller^s  hand,  and  itd  regular  squares  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  piece  of  patch-work,  not  always  formed  of  the  same  colors  but 
varying  as  the  seasons  change.  Here  and  there  a  delightful  grove  catches 
the  eye,  or  a  line  of  trees,  marking  the  course  of  the  winter  streams  from 
the  hills  to  the  bay.  When  the  hand  of  art  shall  have  been  further  em- 
ployed on  this  fertile  territory ;  when  orchards  and  croves  shall  dot  ita 
surface,  its  beauty  may,  perhaps,  be  still  more  increased. 

The  ever  changing  appearance  of  the  clouds  here  observed ;  the  unri- 
valled splendor  of  the  setting  sun,  throwing  its  golden  light  upon  sky  and 
water  when  about  to  sink  behind  the  hills,  or,  later  in  the  season,  as  it  is 
seen  through  the  Golden  Gate  to  drop  into  the  ocean,  are  sights  calculated 
to  charm  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  Here,  too,  the  climate  and  tempera- 
ture are  so  modified  by  the  water  and  mountains  that  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  immoderate  heat,  or  the  disagreeable  sensation  from  frequent  winds 
and  excessive  cold,  experienced  in  other  places,  are  not  felt.  Surely,  no 
place  could  be  more  highly  favored  by  nature  for  the  student  than  this. 

May  the  friends  of  education  furnish  the  means  for  erecting  the  neces- 
sary buildings  and  endowing  professorships,  bo  that  from  this  delightful 
spot^  already  consecrated  to  learning,  our  young  men  may  go  forth  suitably 
prepared  to  build  up  the  institutions  of  our  growing  State  and  to  promote 
our  highest  interests. 

Under  date  of  March  20th,  1858,  Mr.  Durant  writes — 

Our  Board  have  resolved  to  raise  $10,000  forthwith  for  the  following 
purposes :  1st.  To  refit  the  building  already  in  use.  2d.  To  erect  another 
still  larger  and  more  commodious,  on  the  Oakland  ground.  8d.  To  pay 
off  the  indebtedness  still  remaining — $2,500  on  this  part  of  the  property 
and  then  to  establish  the  school  here^  as  a  permanent  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  California.  4th.  To  secure  all  the  titles  to  the  Hte 
lately  selected  for  the  main  college. 

At  a  later  date  the  Bev.  S.  H.  Willey,  of  San  Francisco,  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  wrote 
that  a  Committee  had  been  appointed  to  carry  the  above- 
named  measure  into  eflFect — ^that  the  Board  and  friends  of  the 
College  were  determined,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  done.  At  different  times  he  has  urged  the  claims  of  the 
Institution  with  great  earnestness.  We  give  portions  of  bis 
appeals. 

But  we  are  and  shall  be  more  than  ever  dependent  on  you  for  $2,000 
to  support  Mr.  Durant  The  income,  by  close  economy,  provides  for  this, 
but  not  for  other  expenses. 

This  money  from  you  has  been  sacredly  set  apart  as  a  sure  resource  for 
tlie  livelihood  of  him,  who  is  the  living  agency  in  our  plan  as  yet.  We 
want  a  reliance  for  him  that  his  bread  and  his  raiment  fail  not. 

We  never  before  had  so  much  to  enoourage  us.    We  have  now  hearts 
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here  and  there  captivated  by  onr  cause.  There  is  a  central  life  in  the  ad- 
vancing class,  consisting  of  about  twenty  young  men  of  soul.  One  re- 
oentlv  converted,  we  hope,  in  this  churchy  is  now  there  fitting  for  College, 
and  he  represents  to  me  that  several  of  the  fitting  class  are  earnest  in- 
quirers for  salvation.    The  seal  of  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  on  onr  cause. 

We  are  doing  this  year  four  times  as  much  as  we  have  ever  done  be- 
fore. We  are  encouraged,  but  see  no  way  to  meet  Mr.  Burant^s  salary. 
We  feel  that  if  your  patrons  could  just  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  facts 
as  they  exist  here,  and  see  how  important  this  work  is,  how  hopeful  they 
would  vote  and  pay  to  it  all  this  snm  heartily. 

The  Christian  community  do  well,  no  doubt,  to  sustain  the  College  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands — ^it  is  an  honor  to  them — ^but  what  is  that  to  tiiis  ? 
A  whole  coast  I  a  nursery  of  American  States  I  Will  they  not  do  equally 
as  much  to  sustain  a  few  earnest  men,  who  are  struggling  now  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present? 

We  cannot  get  ministers  ft^om  your  side  even  runo,  and  as  your  demands 
increase,  it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult.  What  shall  we  do  unless  yon 
help  us  to  educate  them  here?    We  can  do  that  if  you  will  help. 

We  have  a  great  work  on  us,  and  its  weight  is  on  us  at' a  time  when 
we  are  extremely  unprepared  to  bear  it.  As  I  anticipated  and  told  you  and 
the  public  long  ago,  the  necessity  for  our  Institution  comes  suddenly  and 
before  we  are  prepared  for  it.  Our  theory  is  to  provide  for  necemtiei^  for 
even  they  come  faster  than  we  can  meet  them  without  your  help  East. 
We  cannot  get  on  without  that  for  part  reliance.  The  Institution  is  a 
beautiful  promise  of  usefulness  now,  if  we  can  move  on  and  make  it  meet 
the  wants  as  they  arise.  It  is  gaining  friends  slowly,  and  if  the  country 
prospers  by-and-by  it  will  not  be  behind.  If  we  go  on  now  we  can  fore- 
stall sectarian  and  sectional  plans.  No  time  will  come  when  it  can  be  done 
if  the  present  opportunity  fails.  People  who  have  sent  their  sons  to  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Santa  Clara,  begin  to  remove  them  to  our  school.  When 
we  get  on  our  new  basis  we  shall  take  still  more  from  their  patronage. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Durant  also  says : 

The  eyes  of  some  of  the  people  begin  to  be  opened  to  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege. This  vaunted  Institution  begins  to  disclose  its  emptiness.  People 
who  have  children  there,  find  they  have  been  humJyugged;  there  is  so 
much  the  more  need  that  we  Bhould  be  ready  to  receive  such  as  are  ready 
to  leave  that  school  for  ours,  and  that  we  should  not  disappoint  tliem 
when  they  have  done  it. 

Our  ne^  Hall  is  done,  and  a  heautiful  structure  it  is.  It  will  cost 
$4,000.  The  Mansion  House  will  he  refitted  in  the  vacation  (if  the  Lord 
will).  The  School  is  full.  The  College  is  as  certain  to  rise  and  to  fulfil 
our  hopes  of  it  as  a  State  Capitol  or  any  other  Institution  that  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  being  of  a  State.  Yet  how  many  labors — how  many  charities 
— how  many  discomfitures — how  many  hopes  deferred  and  heart-sick- 
nesses does  this  grand  event  suppose!  How  good  it  is  to  have  our  lives  in 
the  midst  of  such  contrarieties,  such  conflicts,  and  such  triumphs  I 

Testimony  of  Dr,  BushneU, 

What  they  want,  therefore,  at  this  time,  above  all  things  else,  is  a  good 
college  or  university.  Such  an  institution  would  do  more  to  consolidate 
and  settle  their  State,  and  to  settle  the  confidence  of  their  future,  than 
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even  the  railroad  iteelf.  There  are  no  five  States  together  in  oar  Western 
world,  which,  if  they  had  none  at  all,  wonld  want  an  institution  of  this 
kind  so  mnch  as  Oalifornia.  For  the  snpply  of  this  want  some  of  their 
hest  and  ablest  men  are  preparing.  They  have  had  a  charter  for  three 
years,  organizing  the  **  College  of  California."  Their  Board  of  Trastees 
contains  a  representation  of  all  the  Christian  denominations,  who  are  united 
in  cordiality  and  good  understanding. 

What  then  is  wanted  now  is  the  endowment,  and  for  this  every  thing 
is  ready.  To  obtain  this  endowment  in  California,  except  in  part,  will  now 
be  impossible.  Much  of  the  wealth  is  not  in  the  right  hands,  and  where  it 
is  not,  where  there  is  every  disposition  to  aid,  the  possibility  is  very  much 
reduced  by  the  heavy  loads  of  debt,  which  many,  who  ought  to  be  rich^ 
are  required  just  now  to  carry.  When  money  will  bring  three  per  cent,  a 
month,  year  by  year,  on  perfect  security,  the  lending  party  is  not  likely  to 
put  mncli  of  it  in  a  college,  and  the  borrowing  party  still  less.  Are  there 
no  great  rich  men  in  the  East,  no  millionnaires  or  less  in  computation,  who 
will  be  induced  to  look  at  such  an  opportunity? 


Pacific  University, 

The  Rev.  Gr.  H.  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Traa- 
tees,  nnder  date  of  September  7,  renews  their  application  for 
aid  in  the  following  communication  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Pacific  University,  Sept.  8,  the  Board 
voted  to  renew  oar  annual  application  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,  to  aid 
in  supporting  our  Teachers.  In  a  letter,  four  weeks  since,  I  gave  you  a 
detail  of  facts  connected  with  the  Institutions  which  have  been  com- 
menced in  Oregon.  The  exhbition  of  so  many  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  ours.  But  this  has  a  growth  of  about  ten  years,  and  a  charac- 
ter justly  gained,  which  ought  to  be  sustained  and  cherished  into  a  higher 
and  permanent  life.  It  is  easy  to  begin  a  College  so  called,  which  is  only 
a  common  school  in  fact,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  a  true 
College  in  the  West.  This  latter  work  we  proposed  to  do  at  first,  and  for 
this  we  have  always  been  working. 

But  we  cannot  do  without  the  aid  of  the  Society.  The  arrears  are 
already  such  that  our  Teachers  hardly  hold  on. 

Professor  Lyman  says  that  he  must  have  help,  and  the  assurance  of  his 
salary,  or  he  must  resign,  and  seek  a  support  in  some  other  way.  Presi- 
dent M.,  having  no  family  to  support,  has  got  along  with  less  means  and 
less  indebtedness.  Yet  he  ought  to  have  now  all  which  has  been  expected. 
We  all  sympathize  with  yon  and  the  Board  which  yon  represent,  in  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  reason  of  the  financial  crisis  and  the  unusual 
criticism  upon  Benevolent  Societies.  The  question  will  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  churches  and  the  philanthropic,  whether  to  establish  a  few  colleges, 
or  to  be  called  upon  continually  to  aid  many.  That  is  the  question. 
There  must  and  there  will  be  such  Institutions.  Their  grade  and  worth 
will  depend  upon  the  action  or  the  neglect  of  intelligent  men  of  the  East. 

The  question  now  recurs,  shall  we  rise  to  a  higher  position  than  we 
now  occupy,  or  shall  we  suffer  our  College  Teachers  to  leave,  and  thus  fall 
bock  to  the  simple  idea  of  Academy  or  District  School? 

These  last  can  support  themselves.  But  for  the  College,  so  much 
needed,  and  so  little  appreciated,  there  must  be  help  from  abroad.    If  your 
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older  Eastern  Colleges,  Burronnded  by  their  hosts  of  intelligently  apprecia- 
tive and  grateful  alumni,  cannot  be  sustained  a  year  without  their  large 
endowments,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  we  can  establish  and  support  a 
College,  With  here  and  there  an  alumnus  in  the  Territory?  And  if  your 
endowments  came  from  a  very  few  noble-hearted  men  and  women,  first 
from  England,  and  then  as.  they  saw  the  necessity  both  to  Church  and 
State,  from  your  own  communities,  may  we  not  reasonably  look  first  to 
the  same  classes  among  you  for  our  endowments  ? 

"What  has  been  done  in  Oregon  only  prepares  the  way  for  an  ad- 
vance, and  not  for  a  retrogression.  The  necessity  of  rightly  training  the 
awakened  student,  renders  our  appeal  more  urgent.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
it  required  only  an  ordinary  class  of  teachers,  though  we  have  designed  to 
employ  the  best;  yet  for  higher  degrees,  the  teachers  must  be  of  a  high 
order.  Your  Board  and  the  public  will  see  that  their  past  efforts  and  as- 
sistance have  made  their  future  aid  the  more  necessary.  To  abandon  the 
work  Jiow,  is  like  putting  up  the  framework  of  a  mansion,  and  then 
leaving  it  for  the  winds  and  the  storm  to  blow  down  and  destroy.  It  is 
to  lay  a  keel,  and  partially  to  plank  a  noble  vessel,  and  then  launch  her  in 
the  billows,  to  be  trusted  neither  with  passengers  nor  cargo,  neither  indeed 
able  to  secure  officers  or  crew. 

President  Marsh  has  thought  it  a  duty  to  visit  the  States  to  lay  these 
matters  before  the  churches.  Were  it  not  for  the  great  expense  of  the 
journey,  it  would  be  done.*  In  this  you  see  our  need  the  more.  If  one 
man  cannot  go  to  the  States  to  plead  for  Colleges,'how  can  students 
afford  to  go  to  pursue  their  studies  in  your  Colleges?  Three  of  our 
students  have  gone,  but  they  had  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  make 
money  to  pay  expenses.  Eew  can  follow  them.  The  only  question  left, 
is  whether  any  of  the  young  men  of  Oregon  shall  have  a  Collegiate  and 
Theological  education  ? 

I  know  that  we  are  Tar  away,  and  little  thought  of.  I  know  that  Oregon 
has  suffered  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  body  of  men  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  As  a  territory  we  have  not  had  much  weight  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Great  Republic.  We  have  not  contributed  very  largely  to  swell  the  river 
of  gold  which  has  flowed  eastward  from  this  coast.  We  are  among 
the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Yet,  these  facts  aside,  we  have 
steadily  advanced  upon  a  basis  of  labor  and  improvement,  which  will  not 
be  reversed.  We  are  already  on  the  eve  of  admission  as  a  State.  Our 
population  is  rapidly  increasing  from  itself.  Our  trade  is  increasing  in  all 
directions,  and  manufactures  have  commenced.  Intelligent  capitalists  are 
making  investments  in  Oregon.  Many,  who  were  unsettled,  now  feel 
settled  for  life.  All  tlie  churches  are  slowly  increasing,  and  religion  is 
taking  on  its  established  forms.  The  seed  com  has  been  sown,  and  it  is 
springing  np.  Infidelity  also  has  its  home  in  many  families,  its  incipient 
organizations,  and  its  public  influence.  It  has  come  to  Oregon  after  a 
trial  at  the  West.  Infidels  are  familiar  with  the  forms  of  religion  and  the 
common  modes  of  defending  it.  If  met,  it  must  be  fairly,  with  such  ar- 
guments as  are  effective  with  leading  minds.  We  have  some  such  de- 
^nders,  we  want  more  of  them.  Especially  do  we  want  our  intelligent 
young  men  to  be  carried  over  the  gulf^  and  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
scepticism.  But  this  can  never  be  done  by  a  yearns  pupilage  in  an  Academy, 
or  by  a  year's  reading  of  theological  books.    They  must  by  study  be  pre- 

*  Tbe  Pnnama  R.  R.  Company  end  the  Steamebip  Compmniea  connected  with  it  on  the 
Atlaniic  nnd  Pacific  sides,  have  generously  granted  President  Marsh  a  free  paaa  from  Oregon 
to  New  York.— &cre(ary. 
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pared  to  come  up  to  the  times,  and  move  aloDg  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  Institution,  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Marsh,  President. 

The  prospects  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  state  of  onr  affairs,  are 
most  encouraging  to  the  continuance  of  our  efforts,  and  yet  we  are  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  you,  and  this  support  seems  so  precarious,  that 
I  am  almost  ready  to  advise  an  entire  relinquishment  of  our  College  for  the 
present :  and  at  any  rate  must  go  to  the  States  and  satisfy  myself  of  the 
state  of  public  sentiment  and  tlie  nature  of  our  dependence,  before  I  can 
feel  any  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  carrv  out  for  the  past  five  years.  I  have  lived  on  a  salary  less 
than  my  scholars  received  for  instruction  in  other  schools.  I  have  been 
vexed  with  debts  and  taken  my  board  as  a  charity  :  and  more  than  all, 
have  seen  plans  frustrated,  and  prospects  blighted  for  the  want  of  the 
small  sum  on  which  we  depended  for  support. 

Mr.  Shattuck  was  appointed  to  a  professorship.  He  resigned  and  left  us, 
because,  as  I  knew,  he  felt  that  there  was  no  security  for  his  support 
Brother  Lyman,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  past,  and  after  fully  canvassing 
the  subject,  was  willing  to  trust  to  our  prospects  from  you,  and  accept  an 
appointment  to  a  professorship;  and  now  after  expending  most  that  he  had 
saved  during  eight  years  of  missionary  toil  in  Oregon,  feels  that  unless  there 
is  something  certain  for  next  year,  he  must  resign,  and  seek  some  other 
way  of  support  for  his  family. 

I  can  be  useful  as  a  missionary,  or  find  some  employment  at  the  £ast. 
I  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  or  attempt  to  accomplish  impossi- 
bilities. Must  we  go  back  and  prove  a  priori^  or  historically,  that  Colleges 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  objects  to 
which  tiie  Churches  are  contributing  eo  liberally  through  A.  II.  M.  S.  and 
other  channels,  that  without  the  College  all  other  agencies  are  temporary 
expedient:*,  and  a  putting  to  sea  in  rotten  hulks,  and  will  need  a  perpetual 
application  to  remedy  evils  that  will  always  be  as  present  and  as  pressing 
as  they  are  to-day  ?  It  is  characteristic  of  our  New  England  ideas,  that 
they  impel  to  organize,  and  use  organized  instrumentalities.  Unless  we 
are  methodically  working,  our  consciences  will  not  hold  us  guiltless. 
And  tills  tendency,  wherever  exhibited,  has  been  esteemed  a  mark  of 
wisdom.  It  arises  out  of  this  tendency,  and  because  foresight  by  the  light  of 
experience,  clearly  determined  their  importance,  not  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, but  a  necessary  function^  an  essential  element  in  any  organized 
effort  for  the  building  up  and  establishing  of  society  anywhere,  that  Col- 
leges were  established  in  the  Old  States,  and  your  Society  was  started  for 
accomplishing  the  same  purpose  in  the  new  Territory  here  away  at  the 
West. 

We  want  men  here  above  all  things.  Now  and  then  one  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  States,  a  stranger,  and  find  by  trial  what  his  work  is,  and 
how  far  he  is  fitted  to  perform  it.  In  our  infant  College.  I  can  see  a 
dozen,  by  birth  and  education  fitted  to  enter  at  once  into  the neld  ready  for 
them,  when  their  preparation  by  study  is  completed.  The  College  seems 
already  a  stronger  hope,  than  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  and  all  other  comparatively 
transient  influences.  And  so  it  will  always  be  in  the  future,  if  our  College 
prospers.  Tiiere  will  be  a  greater  supply  of  men  for  our  wants  there, 
than  anywhere  else.  Considered  as  a  temporary  infiuence  in  the  country, 
however,  our  efforts  here  are  hardly  less  considerable  than  that  of  till  the 
Home  Missionaries  in  the  Territory  put  together. 
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Conclusion. 

But  our  limits  will  not  allow  the  further  presentation  of 
details,  and  we  therefore  conclude  by  simply  calling  attention 
to  a  few  practical  points  of  great  importance,  and  which  are 
set  in  a  very  strong  light  by  the  preceding  history  of  the 
operations  of  the  year. 

1.  On  all  the  fields  of  benevolent  enterprise  it  would  per- 
haps be  impossible  to  point  to  cases  where  an  amount  so  lim- 
ited would  secure  more  blessed  results.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Society  is  strictly  supple- 
mental  aid.  It  always  presupposes  the  utmost  development 
practicable,  of  Western  resources.  Upon  no  other  point  do  the 
Directors  keep  a  more  watchful  eye,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ' 
influence  of  the  Society  in  all  its  history  has  been  not  to  cre- 
ate undue  reliance  on  the  East ;  but  on  the  contrary  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  Western  effort.  The  assistance  render- 
ed goes  chiefly  to  the  support  of  instructors,  and  an  amount 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  one  or  two  is  enough,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  to  keep  an  institution  in  successful  operation 
till  such  time  as  the  requisite  endowments  can  be  secured. 
This  supplemental  aid,  therefore,  puts  the  roof  on  the  build- 
ing, the  ^e^-stone  in  the  arch.  Consequently  the  trustees 
and  friends  of  such  enterprises  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  California 
and  Oregon  have  been  calling  for  this  aid  during  the  last  year 
with  all  the  earnestness  which  ^  realization  of  vast  good  to  be 
secured  or  lost  could  inspire.  And  such  is  the  present  pecu- 
niary condition  of  the  West,  arising  from  the  extensive  and 
disastrous  failure  of  crops,  that  peculiar  force  will  be  given  to 
such  appeals  during  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  The  experience  of  the  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  and 
especially  during  the  last  year,  has  shown  the  great  inSportance 
of  having  some  more  sure  reliance  for  the  support  of  their  officers 
than  has  hitherto  been  practicable.  For  the  want  of  what  the 
Society  hoped  to  furnish  Wabash  College,  that  Institution  has 
recently  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  Professors.  Pacific  Uni- 
versity lost  one  long  since,  and  now  another,  who  has  sacri- 
ficed most  of  the  little  which  he  had  saved  by  eight  years  of 
toil  as  a  Home  Missionaiy  in  Oregon,  feels  that  he  cannot 
much  longer  hold  on  without  some  security  for  the  future. 

3.  Such  results  are  especially  disastrous  upon  the  Pacific 
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coast.  This  arises  from  the  utter  impracticability  of  bripging 
youDg  men  who  desire  an  education  from  that  far-off  field  to 
Institutions  already  established  in  the  older  States.  Indeed, 
with  present  facilities  they  could  be  more  easily  and  cheaply 
transferred  from  England  or  Germany. 

Institutions  founded  on  that  coast  can  consequently  furnish 
the  only  rational  hope  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  min- 
isters, and  yet  they  are  in  danger  of  failing^  for  the  want  of  an 
amount  sufficient  only  to  sustain,  for  the  time  being,  one  or 
two  Instructors  !  If  it  be  worth  while  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
educating  men  at  all,  what  language  could  adequately  set  forth 
the  wretchedness  of  the  economy  involved  in  compelling  men 
already  educated — ^strong  and  learned  men,  choice  Christian 
men — and  for  the  want  of  such  an  amount — ^to  abandon  the 
noblest  fields  ever  opened  in  the  providence  of  God  to  phil- 
anthropic and  Christian  effort  1 

4.  It  is  a  rule  with  the  Board — ^the  wisdom  of  which  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  shown — ^not  to  make  absolute  pledges 
of  aid,  except  in  very  special  cases  and  for  limited  amounts. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the  Society  has  been 
the  avoidance  to  a  great  extent  of  that  system  of  pledges  cov- 
ering large  amounts  and  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
which  operated  so  disastrously  in  the  early  history  of  Western 
Colleges.  But  experience  has  also  shown  that  it  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Society,  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  its  cause,  its  limited  agencies  and  means  of  moving 
the  public  mind,  to  secure  enough  from  year  to  year  simply 
by  collections  in  churches,  to  create  the  reliance  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  Institutions  aided.  While  therefore  the  Society 
keeps  the  field  and  gathers  as  extensively  as  possible  annual 
collections  from  churches,  it  has  seemed  to  the  Board  that  the 
requisite  security  might  be  given  to  Colleges  by  a  system  of 
pledges  on  the  part  of  individuals  unitedly  covering  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  given  Institutions.  Suppose,  for  example, 
twelve  individuals  to  subscribe  the  ?1,200  needed  annually 
for  Pacific  University,  or  twenty  to  pledge  the  ?2,000  needed 
for  the  College  of  California,  to  be  continued  for  a  period  not 
less  than  three  years,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the 
death  of  the  individual  in  the  mean  time  would  render  the  sub- 
scription null—or  in  case  of  unexpected  change  in  circumstances 
rendering  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  inconvenient — each  sub-^ 
scriber  should  have  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  his  name.  AlP 
this   could  be  done  without  hazard  to  those  who  gave  the 
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pledges,  and  would  furnish  for  Colkges  the  needed  reliance. 
Such  provisions  would  be  virtually  tehporaby  Pbofessob- 
SHiPS  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  them  would  meet 
the  main  appropriations  of  the  Society  in  any  one  year.  In 
all  such  cases  the  fullest  advantage  might  be  taken  of  individual 
preferences  and  sympathies. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  some  oflFers  of  this  kind  have 
already  been  made,  and  we  again  earnestly  commend  this 
cause  to  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  Christian  learning. 
The  great  results  already  accomplished  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Society,  are  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent, and  must  produce  conviction,  it  would  seem,  in  every  in- 
telligent mind.  But  what  has  been  done  only  increases  the 
power  of  motive  for  finishing  what  has  been  so  successfully 
begun,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  older  Institutions,  and  the 
Board  have  accordingly  recommended  that  ^^  the  utmost  en- 
deavors "  be  made  through  all  the  agencies  of  the  Society  "  to 
complete  during  the  ensuing  year  the  work  of  establishing  the 
Colleges  east  of  the  Mississippi."  This  would  enable  the 
churches  and  the  friends  of  Christian  lei^rning  to  throw  their 
whole  strength  upon  younger  Institutions  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific,  and  they  could  cross  the  Father  of 
Waters  with  the  feeling  that  no  post  in  the  grand  cordon 
which  they  hope  to  extend  to  the  Pacific,  would  fail  from  be- 
hind ;  and  that  they  could  pass  on  in  their  career  of  conquest 
with  a  rapidity  that  should  keep  pace  with  Providential  open- 
ings, till  the  last  foot  of  our  national  domain  is  carved  into 
States,  and  each  young  empire  provided  with  a  Stbonghold 

OP  INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  POWEB. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Thebon  Baldwin, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


ADDRESS 


The  Mutual  Co-operation  of  different  Denominations  in  the 
Support  of  Christian  Colleges^  presented  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Peters,  Chairman  of  the  "  Committee  of  Ten!'  {See  pp. 
4,  20.] 

Ik  the  progress  of  all  the  great  enterprises  of  Christian 
benevolence — the  glory  of  the  present  day — there  are  occa- 
sional obstacles  to  be  encountered  which  call  for  special  deliber- 
ation. Appealing,  as  they  do,  to  numerous  churches  and 
Christians,  of  different  denominations,  on  a  wide  and  diversi- 
fied field,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  differences  of  opinion 
would  arise,  which,  in  the  incipiency  of  these  enterprises,  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee.  And  often,  perhaps,  if  they  had 
been  anticipated,  they  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any 
previous  consideration.  The  experience  to  be  acquired,  and 
the  opportunities  of  observation  to  be  afforded,  in  the  progress 
of  their  development,  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  en- 
lightened and  satisfactory  discussion  of  them. 

It  should  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  extraordinary,  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Western  College  Society,  in  the^^cew^A 
year  of  its  successful  operations,  have  occasion  to  consider 
some  discrepancies  of  opinion  among  its  friends,  which  awaken 
their  solicitude.  These  they  would  gladly  reconcile  on  a  basis 
to  ensure  the  permanent  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  one  of 
the  noblest  educational  enterprises  of  the  age. 

The  exigency  which  called  for  the  organization  and  imme- 
diate action  of  this  Society,  in  1843,  was  successfully  met,  and 
the  five  Institutions  which  then  demanded  its  aid  were  effec- 
tually relieved.  Four  others  have  been  added,  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and,  of  the  nine  thus  enumerated,  four  have  been 
placed  beyond  the  necessity  of  further  aid  from  this  Society, 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  fifth.  The  Directors 
have,   therefore,   felt   themselves    justified    in  resolving,   in 
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humble  reliance  on  the  blessing  of  God,  to  finish  the  whole ' 
work  to  which  they  are  pledged  on  this  side  the  Father  of 
Waters — placing  the  four  remaining  Colleges  in  the  same  in- 
dependent position,  daring  the  current  year.  This  done,  they 
will  be  ready  to  apply  the  undivided  and  accumulated  power  of 
the  Society  to  the  Farther  Westy  where  six  Institutions 
are  already  receiving  its  aid,  and  others  are  seeking  counsel 
and  preparing  their  applications,  under  circumstances  of  in- 
tense interest,  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  of  the  largest 
promise  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 

With  so  large  a  result  on  the  very  point  of  achievement, 
with  a  field  to  be  occupied  extending  from  the  great  central, 
river  of  the  West  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  amid  the 
rush  of  coming  events,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind, 
surely  the  present  is  a  fitting  time  for  reflection.  If  there  be 
any  thing  in  our  experience  of  the  past,  or  in  the  aspects  of  the 
present,  which  is  suited  to  cast  light  on  the  future,  it  cannot 
be  unseasonable  for  us  here  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  guidance. 
The  Directors  have  accordingly  been  led  to  review  their  entire 
position,  in  respect  to  the  work  before  them,  and  earnestly  to 
seek  the  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct. 

Among  the  points  of  delicacy  and  of  special  interest  which 
it  seems  important  to  have  distioctly  understood  and  observed, 
are  the  relations  of  this  Society,  and  of  the  Institutions  which 
it  aids,  to  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Universities  under  the  direct 
control  of  States,  and  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board,  iFeb.  3,  1858,  these  matters  were  care- 
fully considered,  and  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  State  In- 
stitutions was  referred  to  an  able  Committee,  whose  report 
may  be  expected  to  be  made  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

At  the  same  meeting,  after  a  full  and^free  discussion,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

*^  ResoVcedy  That  this  Board  jndge  it  undesirable,  that  an  InstitntJon 
aided  by  this  Society  shoald  be  under  the  control  of  any  ecclesiastical 
body,  of  whatever  denomination. 

^^  Resolted^  That  the  Board  regard  it  as  biglily  important,  that  the 
principle  of  co-operation  between  the  denominations  by  which  this 
Society  is  sustained,  should  be  fully  and  cordially  adopted  in  the  Institu- 
tions at  the  West;  and  they  would  the  more  earnestly  oommend  it  to  the 
friends  of  education,  in  view  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  uudue  multi- 
plication  of  those  Institutions. 

"  Jiesohed,  That  a  Committee  of  ten  members  of  this  Board  be  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  and  publish  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  mutual  co-ope- 
ration of  different  denominations,  in  the  support  of  Christian  Colleges. 
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"The  following  members  were  appointed  toconstitate  this  Committee : 
Rev.  Drs.  Peters,  Smith,  and  Tliompson,  of  New  York ;  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon, 
New  Haven ;  Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  Westfield,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  and  Hon. 
8.  H.  Walley,  Boston ;  Rev.  Dr.  Braincrd,  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns, 
and  Hon.  J.  C.  Homblower  (President  of  the  Society),  Newark,  N.  J." 

Cordially  embracing  the  principles  indicated  in  these  reso- 
lutions, the  Directors  observe  with  concern  and  anxiety  the 
tendency  to  denomitKUionaliam,  in  the  organization  of  many 
of  the  Colleges  recently  instituted  in  our  Western  States. 
Unhappily,  as  they  apprehend,  for  the  best  interests  of  Chris^ 
tian  education,  there  has  arisen,  within  a  few  years,  an  earnest, 
not  to  say  violent,  competition  among  several  religious  denomi- 
nations, in  respect  to  their  educational  arrangements.  Each 
denomination  seems  anxious  to  outdo  the  others  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  Colleges  and  Schools.  This  spirit  of  rivalry  has 
proved  itself  contagious,  as  well  as  debilitating ;  and,  under 
.  its  influence,  cases  have  occurred,  among  those  applying  for 
the  aid  of  this  Society,  in  each  of  which  the  College  in  ques- 
tion was  subjected  by  its  charter  to  the  control  of  some  ecclesi- 
astical body,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  to  be  conducted,  and 
without  whose  nomination  or  sanction  no  appointments  of 
teachers  could  be  made. 

The  Directors  have  objected  to  this  feature  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  College,  for  reasons  which  we  propose  to  state  in 
the  sequel  of  this  Address.  But  apart  from  our  objection  to 
the  principles  involved  in  the  subjection  of  a  College  to  ecclesi- 
astical control,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise,  that  the  charac- 
ter and  constituency  of  the  Society  which  we  serve  would 
seem  to  forbid  our  applying  its  receipts  to  an  object  so  exclusive. 
The  Society  is  composed  principally  of  two  denominations  of 
Christians,  in  co-operation  for  a  common  purpose.  Its  receipts 
are  derived  from  the  members  of  these  denominations,  and 
others  indiscriminately.  We  have  accordingly  judged  it  in- 
consistent with  the  moral  pledges  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Society,  to  grant  its  aid  to  Colleges  under  the  control  of  one 
of  the  denominations  concerned,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  other, 
and  have,  in  general,  refused  the  aid  requested,  in  such  cases. 
But,  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  the  conductors  of  the  Institu- 
tions in  question  have  been  induced,  by  subsequent  correspond- 
ence and  friendly  conference,  to  abandon  their  organic  con- 
nection with  a  single  denomination,  and,  if  deemed  worthy  in 
other  respects,  they  have  been  gladly  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
Society's  beneficiaries.    Such  has  been  the  general  rule.     The 
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only  departures  from  it  have  occurred  in  a  few  cases  of  Insti- 
tutions 60  situated,  and  which  came  to  us  under  circumstances 
so  peculiar,  as  perhaps  to  justify  the  Society,  in  having  made 
them  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Eecently,  however,  applications  have  come  before  the 
Board,  which  present  the  denominational  question,  under  con- 
ditions of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  which  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  above  resolutions,  and  the  appointment  of  this 
committee. 

In  recording  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
referred  to,  the  Directors  regard  it  as  incumbent  on  them,  to 
lay  before  the  friends  of  the  Society  and  the  institutions  de- 
siring its  aid,  the  considerations  which  have  been  the  bases 
of  their  decisions.  They  desire  us  also  to  indicate  the  course 
which  it  is  deemed  proper  for  the  Society  to  pursue  hereafter, 
in  all  similar  cases.  It  is  for  these  purposes  that  we  present 
the  following  considerations  : 

I.  We  see  no  good  reason  why  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists  should  not  co-operate  freely  and  interchangeably, 
in  the  Christian  education  of  the  young,  and  especially  in  the 
care  and  instruction  of  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
weighty  considerations  which  urge  both  the  importance  and 
the  duty  of  such  co-operation.  There  is  nothing  which  keep? 
these  two  denominations  asunder,  in  any  respect,  but  tlie  mere 
forms  of  church  government.  They  are  on  terms  of  free  and 
open  communion.  ^  Their  required  qualifications  for  the  min- 
istry are  the  same.  Their  essential  doctrines  and  their  ele- 
mentary Christian  teachings  are  the  same.  Their  books  of 
instruction — classical,  scientific,  and  moral — are  chosen  indis- 
criminately from  authors  of  different  denominations  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  marked  and  characteristic  difference,  in  thi&^respect, 
between  the  schools  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 
The  same  is  the  case,  in  respect  to  books  of  religious  teaching. 
Is  the  Bible  a  classic  in  the  one  ?  So  it  is,  and  may  be,  in 
the  other.  Is  the  Assembly's  Catechism  made,  in  the  one,  a 
class-book  of  Christian  instruction  ?  So  it  is,  and  may  be, 
in  the  other  ;  as  is  practically  evinced  in  more  than  one  of  the 
colleges  of  New  England. 

It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  the  essential  idea  and  ob- 
ject of  colleges,  in  this  country,  strongly  enforce  the  importance 
and  duty  of  the  co-operation,  in  their  direction  and  support, 
of  all  Christians  who  agree  in  essential  doctrines.  The  design 
of  a  college  is  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  people,  of  all  classes, 
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who  can  be  perBnaded  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
It  opens  its  doors  to  all,  irrespective  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions to  which  they  may  be  attached.  And  it  is  grateful  to 
remark,  that  most  of  the  colleges  of  our  country  are  avowedly 
established  on  Christian  pi^nciples,  and  recognize  the  duty  of 
mingling  religious  instruction  with  the  liberal  education  of  the 
young.  It  has  been  found  in  experience,  that  an  infidel  col- 
lege cannot  be  well  sustained.  Most  parents,  even  if  not 
themselves  Christians,  prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  a  Christian 
college,  on  account  of  the  salutary  restraints  which  its  religious 
teaching  and  example  are  known  to  impose  upon  the  wayward 
propensities  of  young  men.  But,  with  all  this,  a  strong  preju- 
dice everywhere  prevails,  in  our  American  community,  against 
sectarianism  in  religious  education.  This,  in  our  view, 
operates  as  a  useful  restraint  upon  our  colleges.  It  renders 
sectarists  cautious  in  these  relations  ;  and  even  those  colleges 
which  are  under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  bear  a  denomina- 
tional name,  are  more  or  less  careful  to  have  it  understood 
that  they  do  not  teach  a  sectarian^  but  a  common  Christianity, 
in  which  all  evangelical  denominations  substantially  agree. 
And  it  is  believed  that  few  of  the  colleges  which  are  under  de* 
.  nominational  control  do,  in  practice,  make  it  a  point  to  incul- 
cate upon  their  classes  the  peculiarities  of  their  denominational 
creeds.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  college  course  to  do  this  ; 
and  the  best  and  most  successful  experience  of  our  colleges, 
East  and  West,  has  proved  that  it  is  both  wise  and  safe  to 
abstain  from  it.  The  prejudices  of  the  irreligious  are  thus 
disarmed  of  their  power,  their  sons  are  attracted  to  the  college 
with  those  of  different  denominations  of  Christians,  while  its 
religious  character  is  as  certainly  preserved  as  if  guarded  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  ecclesiastical  supervision,  and  its  religious 
influence  is  much  more  effectually  exerted  and  extended. 

It  is  diflScult,  therefore,  to  conceive  of  any  material  advan- 
tage^to  be  derived  from  placing  a  college  under  ecclesiastical 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  to  be  presumed  that 
such  a  step  would  weaken  the  influence  of  the  college  upon  the 
public  mind  at  large,  without  contributing  any  special  support 
to  the  denomination  intended  to  be  benefited.  But  if,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  should  be  judged  desirable  to  secure  the 
exercise  of  a  denominational  influence  in  the  appointments  of 
a  college,  that  influence  may  be  exerted  far  less  objectionably, 
and  with  better  effect,  by  its  Trustees,  in  their  corporate  ac- 
tion^ than  by  the  ecclesiastical  denomination  of  which  they  are 
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members.  It  may  be  both  right  and  important^  in  the  first 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  college-trust,  to  include  in  it  mem- 
bers of  the  difierent  denominations  of  its  founders,  in  some 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  funds  contributed  by  each.  Thus 
the  leading  influence  of  the  institution  is  secured,  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  members  of  the  denomination  most  largely  con- 
cerned in  its  establishment,  while,  thus  committed  to  faithful 
men,  it  is  open  and  free  to  be  modified,  in  this  respect,  as  may 
be  necessary,  at  any  future  time,  to  meet  the  demands  of  those 
"  inevitable  changes,"  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  are 
to  be  expected  in  human  society,  and  especially  in  the  coming 
ages  of  a  new  and  forming  country.''^  Yale  College  and  Nas- 
sau Hall,  for  instance,  have  free  and  independent  charters. 
Neither  of  them  is  subject  to  any  ecclesiastical  control.  They 
wave  no  sectarian  banners,  and  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
unsectarian  institutions,  in  their  appeals  to  the  public,  while 
the  majority  of  each  of  their  Boards  of  Trust  are  of  the  prev- 
alent denomination  in  the  community  by  which  each  is  sur- 
rounded and  principally  sustained.  But  in  the  possible  event 
of  the  change  of  the  denomination  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
churches  of  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey,  it  may  at  some  future 
day  become  vastly  important,  for  the  popular  usefulness  and 
even  for  the  religious  security  of  the  colleges  above  named,  to 
modify  the  constituency  of  their  respective  Boards  of  Trust, 
in  accordance  with  the  changed  condition  of  the  community. 

II.  The  subjection  of  a  college  to  ecclesiastical  control  is 
objected  to  as  incongruous  and  embarrassing  in  itself.  Church 
courts  are  not  well  fitted  to  conduct,  or  even  to  superintend  the 
details  of  educational  institutions.  So  generally  is  this  ad- 
mitted— even  by  those  who,  for  other  reasons,  favor  the  sub- 
jection in  question — that  these  institutions  are  confided,  by 
common  consent,  to  Trustees  and  Faculties  whose  special  busi- 
ness it  is  to  superintend  and  conduct  them.  But  when  so  con- 
fided, the  counsels  which  direct  the  affairs  of  a  college  soon 
reduce  themselves  to  a  system,  with  which  the  officers  having 
them  specially  in  charge,  become  familiar.  It  is  necessarily 
an  embarrassment  and  a  hinderance,  to  have  such  counsels  in- 
terfered with,  by  persons  not  thus  familiar  with  the  system ; 
and,  especially,  when  they  are  subjected  to  discussion  and  con- 
trol in  public  bodies,  most  of  whose  members  are  but  partially 
acquainted  with  its  practical  workings.     The  organic  connec- 

*  See  Fonrteentb  Report  of  this  Society,  pp.  40, 4^ 
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tion  of  a  Oollege  with  a  Presbytery,  or  a  Synod,  or  with  any 
ecclesiastical  Assembly  or  Association,  is,  on  these  accounts,  un- 
desirable. It  is  a  forced  connection  of  incongruities.  Church 
officers  are  not  selected  on  account  of  their  fitness  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  education,  but  for  other  purposes,  and  are  often 
deficient  in  the  qualifications  required  for  the  proper  supervis- 
ion of  academies  and  Colleges.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  also  an 
^^  entangling  alliance.''  Such  bodies  have  numerous  other 
interests  to  guard,  which  are  often  much  more  absorbing  than 
those  of  the  Colleges  under  their  care.  Exciting  questions  of 
discipline,  of  doctrine,  or  of  ecclesiastical  policy  are  apt  to  arise. 
These  become  occasions  of  interested  discussion,  party  zeal  is 
awakened,  and  the  College  is  either  neglected,  or  is  made  to 
share  in  the  unhappy  consequences  of  disputes  and  divisions, 
which  had,  primarily,  no  relation  to  its  interests  or  arrange- 
ments, and  whose  only  effects  are  to  distract  its  counsels  and 
impede  Its  progress  in  the  right  line  of  its  duties  as  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

III.  It  has  been  said  that  an  independent  College-charter, 
like  the  charters  of  most  of  our  older  Colleges,  is  modelled  to 
suit  the  condition  of  the  Congregational,  rather  than  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government ;  and  this  is 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  co-operation  of  these  denomina- 
tions in  the  support  of  independent  Colleges.  It  is  argued, 
that  Congregationalism,  being  itself  a  system  of  Indepen- 
dency, an  Independent  Board  of.  Education,  or  of  College 
Trust,  is  at  once  adapted  to  its  use,  and  consistent  with  its  re- 
quirements, while  Presbyterianism  is  organically  adapted,  as 
Congregationalism  is  not,  to  receive  such  Boards  under  its  di- 
rect control ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unfair  to  require  Pres- 
byterians, as  a  measure  of  co-operation,  to  abandon  this  prin- 
ciple of  control,  and  to  place  themselves  in  this  respect  on 
Congregational  groun3.  This,  it  is  said,  would  be  to  yield 
one  of  the  main  points  of  the  strength  of  Presbyterianism — ^as 
a  system,  or  an  organization — the  very  point,  it  is  alleged,  in 
which  it  excels  Congregationalism,  in  its  power  of  efficiency 
to^uard,  protect,  and  promote  the  religious  education  of  the 
young. 

This  reasoning,  however,  is  rather  specious  than  conclu- 
sive. It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  better 
adaptation  of  Presbyterianism  to  exercise  the  control  in  ques- 
tion— if  this  were  admitted — is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  imposing  an  obligation  to  exercise  it.  There  are  many 
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things  which  the  powers  of  individuals,  and  of  bodies  corpo- 
rate, render  them  capable  of  doing,  which  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, forbidden  to  do.  And  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  Oongrega* 
tionalists  might,  if  they  should  choose,  by  combination  or 
association  for  that  purpose,  adapt  their  organization  to  the 
exercise  of  the  control  of  Colleges,  as  perfectly  as  Presbyteri- 
anism  is  now  claimed  to  be  adapted.  Kor  are  there  wanting 
examples,  in  which  this  has  been  proposed.  An  application 
has  been  before  the  Oo7i8tUting  Oommitteey  from  a  Western  Col- 
lege, which  was  to  be  under  ^'  the  control  of  the  Association  of 
Congregational  ministers ''  in  the  territory  where  it  is  located. 
There  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  inherent  ad- 
vantage in  the  organization  of  the  one  denomination  over  that 
of  the  other,  in  respect  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  exercise 
of  such  control  is  no  more  a  requirement  of  the  one,  than  of 
the  other  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  either  which  imposes  the 
duty  of  assuming  it. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  duty,  or  expediency  of  exercis- 
ing such  control,  is  to  be  decided  by  considerations  of  deeper 
significancy,  than  the  mere  forms  of  existing  oiganizations. 
Forms  may  be  modified  or  changed,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
duty,  but  principles  are  immutable.  And,  as  to  the  principles 
here  involved,  nothing  appears  plainer  to  this  Comoiittee  than 
that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  these 
two  denominations,  to  co-operate,  in  all  practicable  measures, 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  education.  It  was  to  aid  and 
encourage  such  co-operation  that  the  Western  College  So- 
ciety was  formed.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  been  sustained  in 
its  noble  work.  For  this  purpose  it  makes  its  appeals,  for  the 
contributions  of  the  generous  and  enlightened  of  both  denom- 
inations. It  is  well  understood  that  both  are  here  engaged  in 
a  common  work ;  that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  Christ  and  of  his 
kingdom,  and  not  for  the  advancement  of  any  separate  de- 
nominational interest.  And  this  object  has  been  so  long  com- 
mended to  the  Christian  public,  and  has  been  so  generously 
responded  to  by  many,  that  we  cannot  now  abandon  it,  with- 
out a  revulsion  of  public  feeling  both  among  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians,  which  would  be  discouraging  to  the  highest 
hopes  and  the  puf  est  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  our  con- 
tributors and  friends.  It  would  be  humiliating  thus  to  be 
obliged  to  change  the  ground  of  our  appeals,  and  hereafter,  to 
ask  the  patrons  of  the  Society  to  discriminate  between  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  Colleges  at  the  West,  and  to 
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contribute  according  to  their  respective  denominational  pref- 
erences. The  necessity  of  such  an  appeal  would  show,  that 
the  Society  had  failed,  in  respect  to  a  prominent  object  of  its 
organization.  It  would  prove  it  to  be  no  longer  adapted  to 
the  joint  use  of  the  two  denominations  concerned.  Sound  wis- 
dom would,  in  that  case,  dictate  its  abandonment,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  separate  organization,  to  subserve  the  denom- 
inational objects  of  each. 

But  we  cannot  believe,  that  a  result  so  retrograde  and 
ill-omened  as  this,  wi]l  be  lightly  hazarded,  by  either  of  the 
denominations  now  forming  the  principal  constituency  of  this 
Society,  Moved  by  one  spirit,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  this  united  effort,  and  associated  as  they  are  and  have  been, 
in  prayers  and  labors  for  a  common  object,  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  aU,  and  of  the  utmost  importance,  they  will  not  consent  to 
come  down  from  the  field  of  their  high  endeavor,  to  become 
competitors  with  each  other,  for  mere  denominational  advan- 
tages. And  we  are  persuaded  that  our  brethren  of  both  the 
denominations  referred  to,  who  may  have  been  induced,  by 
local  and  temporary  occasions,  to  adopt  exclusive  organizations, 
will,  on  reflection,  admit  the  reasonableness  and  fairness  of 
our  views,  and  will  yield  their  preferences  on  the  point  in 
question.  Surely  they  will  do  this,  if,  by  thus  yielding  to 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  counsels,  they  may  hope  to 
restore  and  perpetuate  a  principle  of  co-operation,  whose  be- 
nign influences  will  not  only  open  a  wider  field  for  the  useful- 
ness of  their  own  educational  institutions,  but  will  pervade 
and  bless  the  entire  body  of  the  denominations  represented  in 
this  Society. 

We  desire  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  do  not  object  to  the 
denominational  organization  of  a  College,  in  any  case,  because 
it  is  either  Presbyterian  or  Congregational.  The  objection 
would  lie  equally  strong  against  either.  We  are,  ourselves, 
members  of  each  of  these  denominations,  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, and  sympathize  equally  with  both.  Nor  would  we 
object  to  any  College  Board,  on  the  ground  that  a  majority 
of  its  members  were  either  Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians. 
They  may  be  all  of  either  denomination,  provided  they  are 
duly  jelected  under  a  charter  which  is  open  and  firee  for  the 
admission  of  others,  when  so  elected.  Nor  again,  do  we  object 
to  the  selection  and  designation,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
Presbytery,  Association,  or  other  ecclesiastical  body,  of  the 
members  to  constitute  a  Board  of  College  Trust,  provided  the 
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Board  thas  constituted,  shall  be  ever  after  free  and  self-per- 
petuating. The  grand  point  to  be  attained,  in  the  co-opera* 
tion  for  which  we  plead,  so  &r  as  relates  to  organization,  is, 
that  the  charter  of  each  institution,  aided  bj  this  Society,  shall 
be  equally  open,  for  the  election  of  its  Trustees,  from  either 
or  all  of  the  denominations  concerned  in  its  establishment ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  free  from  the  organic  control  of  any  politi- 
cal or  ecclesiastical  body. 

Thus  co-operating,  these  denominations  may  be  expected 
to  husband  their  resources  with  a  wise  discretion,  and  to  put 
forth  their  combined  energies,  with  mighty  effect,  under  God, 
to  establish  Christian  Colleges  in  all  the  States,  both  present 
and  prospective,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Ocean ;  and  this  they  wUl  do,  after  the  pattern 
showed  to  us  by  our  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  fathers 
in  the  older  States,  most  of  whose  Colleges  are  still  sternly 
religious  and  Christian,  in  principle,  but  unsectarian  in  organ- 
ization. 

lY.  The  advocates  of  the  separate  denominational  control 
of  Colleges  base  their  arguments,  mainly,  on  the  acknowledged 
duty  of  "the  Church,'*  to  promote  ^^ Christian  education." 
This  duty  they  defend,  not  against  the  claims  of  other  denom- 
inations— for  they  admit  that  each  denomination  has  an  equal 
right  to  its  own  separate  educational  establishments — ^but, 
principally,  against  a  supposed  claim  of  the  State  to  the 
exclusive  control  of  educational  affairs.  And  they  argue  as 
if  there  were  no  other  way  for  the  State  or  the  Church  to  ex- 
ercise the  control  in  question,  but  through  the  direct  appoint- 
ment of  the  guardians  or  teachers  of  literary  institutions,  by 
the  constitutional  assemblies  of  the  State,  or  the  Church,  or- 
ganized for  purposes  of  government  and  discipline.  These 
govemmevta  are  considered  as  constituting,  respectively,  the 
Stciie  and  the  Churchy  and  as  wielding,  for  the  time  being,  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  each.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this 
conception  of  State  and  Church  governments, which  our  breth- 
ren seem  partly  to  have  lost  sight  of  in  this  argument.  These 
organizations  do  but  nominaMy  constitute  the  State  or  the 
Church,  and  that  only  for  specific  purposes  of  guardianship, 
diplomacy,  and  defence  ;  while,  in  fact,  and  for  all  the  most 
important  purposes  of  practical  efficiency,  the  State  is  com- 
posed of  its  citizens^  and  the  Church  of  its  members.  The 
State — the  Nation — ^has  its  agriculture,  its  manufactories,  its 
mechanic  arts,  its  commerce  and  mercantile  marine,  which  it 
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blazons  before  the  world,  as  evidences  of  its  wealth  and  power. 
Bat  all  these  interests  are  owned  and  conducted,  not  by  the 
government f  but  by  the  citizens  of  tlje  State,  acting  freely, 
under  the  protection  of  the  government,  but  still  on  their  own 
individual  responsibility  ;  separately,  or  in  companies,  as  they 
choose.  It  is  thus  that  the  great,  the  vital  interests  of  the 
State  are  developed,  and  its  wealth  and  power  augmented. 
So  also  the  Church  has  its  spiritual  and  moral  responsibilities  to 
discharge,  while  its  efficiency  is  exerted,  and  its  work  done, 
principally,  by  its  individual  members,  acting  under  guardian- 
ship of  the  Church,  but  on  their  own  personal  responsibility, 
both  to  the  Church  and  the  State.  And  they  act  either  sepa- 
rately, or  in  association  with  others,  as  the  great  objects  of  their 
Christian  profession  may  demand.  Thus  the  work  of  the  State 
is  done  by  its  citizens,  and  that  of  the  Church  by  its  mem- 
bers. 

One  of  the  most  able  of  the  advocates  of  separate  Church 
control  justly  remarks  :  ^^  If  the  means  of  securing  the  public 
good  can  be  more  effectually  and  safely  applied  by  individuals, 
by  voluntary  organizations,  or  by  the  Church,  than  by  the 
State,  then  the  latter  is  not  bound  to  employ  these  means.''  ^ 
The  principle  is  a  sound  one  ;  but  it  is  as  applicable  to  the 
Church  as  to  the  State.  If  the  work  of  the  one  may  be  ef- 
fectually done  by  individuals  or  associations,  why  may  not 
that  of  the  other  ?  As,  therefore,  the  government  of  the  State 
builds  no  warehouses  or  ships,  excepting  for  revenue,  protec- 
tion, or  defence,  so  it  would  seem  the  analogous  duty  of  the 
government  of  the  Church,  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  its  members  and  ministers,  to  do  and  to 
teach  the  commandments  of  God,  allowing  them  to  engage  in 
every  Christian  enterprise,  demanded  by  their  civil  and  social 
relations,  and  contenting  itself  with  the  exercise  of  an  orderly 
and  wholesome  discipline  over  their  fiuth  and  conduct.  And 
since,  moreover,  the  members  of  the  Church  are  also  citizens 
of  the  State,  they  are  bound  to  act  in  this  double  capacity,  in 
all  the  great  interests  which  are  common  to  both.  Such  are 
all  the  interests  involved  in  the  right  education  of  the  young. 
They  are  equally  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church  and  the 
State ;  and,  in  this  condition  of  things,  it  must  often  be  the 
duty  of  Church  members  to  associate  with  other  citizens  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  education.    It  is  plainly  not  only 

♦  See  "  The  Educational  Qoestion.    By  Dr.  Hodge,"  p.  11. 
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their  duty^  but  a  matter  of  the  highest  obligation^  by  thus  as- 
sociating with  others,  to  carry  the  influence  of  Christianity 
into  all  our  systems  of  public  instruction. 

This  freedom  of  action  accords  with  the  common  sense  of 
individual  Christians,  and  is  the  natural  course  of  things, 
wherever  Church  members  are  not  unduly  restrained  by  ec- 
clesiastical authority.  It  has  been  long  and  successiully  tried 
in  this  country,  and  is  found  in  experience,  to  be  both  prac- 
ticable and  vastly  influential.  Until  recently  all  our  Boards 
of  College-Trust,  excepting  such  as  were  subjected  to  the  direct 
control  of  State  authority,  were  independent  and  self-per- 
petuating. Though  composed  mainly  of  Christian  men,  they 
were  free  to  elect  to  their  membership  citizens  of  different 
denominations,  and  even  some  who  were  not  professors  of 
religion.  They  have  thus  commended  the  Colleges  under 
their  care  to  the  favor  of  the  public,  and  even  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  States  in  which  they  are  located,  while  in  most 
cases  they  have  not  failed  to  maintain  the  religious  character 
and  principles  in  which  they  were  founded. 

V.  As  to  the  comparative  safety  of  the  religious  principles 
of  Colleges  thus  chartered  and  conducted,  we  refer,  with  grate- 
ful satisfaction,  to  the  history  and  condition  of  our  oldest 
Colleges.  These  institutions"  have  stood  from  one  to  two 
centuries,  through  convulsions  and  revolutions,  political 
and  religious,  which  have  greatly  changed  the  apparent  des- 
tinies of  nations  and  churches.  "  Since  the  origin  of  Yale 
College,  nearly  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  America  have 
been  unmade  and  made  over."  *  Yet  most  of  these  Colleges, 
free  from  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  remain  true  to 
the  religious  principles  in  which  they  originated.  No  denomi- 
national church  can  be  named  of  equal  age  and  extent  of 
influence,  which  has  not  had  occasion  to  deplore  greater  de- 
partures from  its  faith  and  order,  than  can  be  charged  to  this 
family  of  Christian  Colleges;  and  no  local  churches  have  been 
more  remarkably  blessed  with  revivals  of  religion.  They 
have  thus  been  signally  marked  and  distinguished  among 
the  chosen  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  for  the  preser- 
vation and  advancement  of  the  Christian  spirit,  in  its  life  and 
power. 

The  defection  of  Harvard  College,  which  is  always  referred 
to  in  disparagement  of  our  position,  is  by  no  means  to  be  at- 

*  President  Woolsey's  Historical  Discourse,  p.  75. 
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tributed  to  its  exemption  from  ecclesiastical  control.  Had  it 
been  unalterably  subjected  to  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  the 
churches  immediately  concerned  in  its  establishment,  there  is 
reason  to  presume  that  its  defection — ^through  the  gradual 
eclipse  of  the  faith  of  most  of  those  churches — ^would  have 
be^n  more  disastrous,  and  far  less  hopeful.  There  are,  indeed, 
cheering  indications  of  the  gradual  recovery  of  that  venerable 
University  to  the  faith  of  its  founders.  Christian  citizens  of 
various  denominations  in  the  State  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  its  charter  for  this  purpose,  and  the  friends 
of  Christian  learning  have  much  reason  to  hope  that  the  very 
exemption  of  this  Colfege  from  ecclesiastical  control,  which  has 
been  so  often  urged  by  our  brethren  as  an  insecurity,  will  be- 
come itself  the  effectual  means  of  its  entire  restoration.  The 
example  of  Cambridge  College,  then,  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  system  which  we  advocate  ;  nor  is  it  likely  itself  to  be 
perpetuated,  or  to  be  often  repeated  in  other  cases.-  And  aside 
from  this  single  exception,  in  two  hundred  years  there  has 
been,  in  the  family  of  Colleges  to  which  we  refer,  no  want  of 
faithfulness  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  by  the  Christian 
community.  On  the  contrary,  their  Christian  influence,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  more  effectually  preserved,  and  vastly  more 
extended,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  theory  of  their  or- 
ganization demanded  that  entire  separation  of  the  duties  of 
church-membership  from  those  of  common  citizenship,  which 
is  implied  in  subjecting  a  College  to  the  exclusive  control  of 
any  ecclesiastical  body.     But, 

VI.  The  impropriety  and  evils  of  separate  denominational 
control  are  not,  mainly,  that  it  divides  citizen  from  citizen,  in 
the  work  of  education  ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  Church,  in 
promoting  Christian  instruction,  does,  in  its  measure,  the  work 
of  the  State,  whether  it  act  individually,  in  association  with 
others,  or  ecclesiastically,  by  its  organized  assemblies.  The 
evil  already  noticed  is  that  it  does  this  work  far  less  effectually, 
and,  as  we  think,  less  safely,  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other. 
But  there  is  a  greater  evil  than  this,  resulting  from  the  con- 
trol referred  to.  It  is  that  it  separates  Christian  from 
Christian,  in  a  work  which,  of  all  others,  requires  their  united 
and  harmonious  exertions,  to  counteract  the  acknowledged 
tendency  of  the  State  to  irreligion  in  its  educational  provisions. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  members  of  each  of  the  denominations, 
known  as  evangelical,  are  not  Christians  ?  Then  they  are 
members  of  the  Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head.     They 
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are  Christian  citizenSj  in  conscience  bound  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  State,  in  a  Christian  spirit  andlnanner. 
More  than  this,  they  are  Protestant  Christians ;  and  whatever 
reasons  there  may  be  for  their  separate  denominational  organ- 
izations, for  purposes  of  church-order  and  discipline,  it  seems 
preposterous  to  make  these  the  occasions  of  separate  action, 
in  the  common  work  of  Christian  education.  If  Protestant 
Christians  cannot  unite  in  this  one  work,  where  shall  we  look 
for  an  exhibition  of  that  essential  unity,  which  is  claimed  for 
the  Protestant  Church,  against  the  vaunted  formal  unity 
of  the  Church  of  Kome  ? 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  here,  that  the  most  surprising  of 
all  the  arguments,  for  separate  denominational  control,  is 
that  which  urges,  in  its  favor,  the  success  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  its  exclusive  organizations  for  all  educa- 
tional purposes.  That  has  been  a  success,  not  in  educating  a 
community  .for  the  service  of  a  finee  State,  or  a  free  Church, 
but  in  shutting  out  from  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  its  ad- 
herents, the  common  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  cautiously 
training  them  to  receive,  with  an  unquestioning  faith,  the 
'^  lying  wonders'"  of  a  corrupt  and  aspiring  priesthood.  It  is 
a  feaiful  example,  against  which  every  Protestant  denomina- 
tion should  be  warned,  and  of  which  all  should  beware.  And 
the  question  is  here  forced  upon  us,  whether  all  exdusive  de- 
nominational arrangements,  for  the  perpetual  control  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  may  not  tend,  in  the  progress  of  ages, 
with  more  or  less  directness,  to  similar,  if  not  equally  calam- 
itous results  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  trial  of  this  principle,  in  our 
own  q^untry,  has  been  quite  too  brief  and  partial,  to  cast  much 
light  upon  the  question  thus  suggested.  Centuries  of  ex- 
perience may  be  required  to  develop  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant consequences  of  recent  educational  arrangements,  which 
I)ave  been  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  will 
not  do  to  claim  for  them  a  superiority  which  they  have  had 
no  time  to  demonstrate  ;  and  the  analogy  of  history,  to  which 
we  have  thus  incidentally  referred,  is  enough  at  least  to 
awaken  some  solicitude  in  respect  to  their  tendency  in  the 
future. 

But  the  evils  of  separate  ecclesiastical  control,  which  are 
at  present  palpable,  and  to  be  especially  deprecated,  are  of 
another  kind.  Let  it  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  first  example  of  the  subjection  of  an  American  College 
to  Presbyterial,  or  Synodical  control,  was  that  of  Centre  CoU 
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lege,  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  founded  in  1822.  Previous  to 
that  date,  all  the^^Colleges  established  by  Fresbjrteiian  as  well 
as  Congregational  communities,  and  to  which  they  gave  their 
contributions,  their  counsels,  and  their  earnest  prayers,  were 
committed  to  Boards  of  Trust,  composed  indeed  of  Christian 
men,  but  free  from  ecclesiastical  control.  They  were  thus 
adapted  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  other  denominations,  and 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  public  ;  meeting  at  once  the 
wants  of  society  and  the  demands  of  religion.  And  the 
success  which  has  marked  the  advancement  of  these  Colleges, 
and  the  marvellous  results  of  their  influence  on  the  general 
cause  of  education,  and  especially  in  filling  the  ranks  and 
elevating  the  character  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  of  the 
other  learned  professions,  have  amply  evinced  the  wisdom  of 
their  organization  and  arrangements. 

The  example  of  the  College  at  Danville  was  an  innovation  • 
upon  this  long-tried,  established,  and  eminently  successful 
usage.  Since  that  time,  the  new  plan  has  been  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  that  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  de- 
nominated Old  School;  and  new  Colleges  have  been  institut- 
ed and  old  ones  remodelled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  or  more, 
all  of  which  are  strictly  denominational  Colleges  under  Pres- 
byterial  or  Synodical  control.  All  this  has  been  done  in 
thirty-five  years,  but  chiefly  within  the  last  ten  years,  while 
New  School  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  are  still  ad- 
hering to  the  ^^  old  way"  adapting  their  Colleges  to  a  wider 
scope  of  both  Christian  and  popular  influence,  and  discourag- 
ing, rather  than  provoking,  denominational  competition. 

Whether  Old  School  Presbyterians  have  led  the  way,  in 
the  separate  denominational  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  West, 
or  have  only  followed  in  the  wake  of  other  denominations,  is  a 
question  of  no  importance  for  us  to  consider.  It  must  be 
aidmitted,  however,  that,  within  a  few  years,  an  alarming  spirit 
of  rivalry  has  been  generated  between  different  denominations 
of  Christians,  which  has  been  disastrously  exerted,  in  their 
separate  and  simultaneous  efforts  to  be  foremost,  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  control  of  Academies  and  Colleges,  in  our  new 
States  and  Territories.  The  evils  of  this  separate  action  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  admission,  on  all  hands,  that  each 
denomination  has  an  equal  right  to  the  whole  field.  The 
competition  becomes  on  this  principle  a  trial  of  strength,  and 
of  popular  influence,  in  every  State  and  Territory.    Each 
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Synod,  Diocese,  Conference,  Association,  &c.,  is  thus  reminded 
of  its  right  to  have  a  College  under  its  care.  But,  as  these 
bodies  are  formed  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  suitable 
distances  or  support  of  literary  institutions,  they  often  occupy 
fields  which  are  quite  inconvenient  for  such  purposes.  Add 
to  this,  that  they  represent  different  denominations  on  the 
same  field,  requiring,  on  the  theory  of  separate  action,  four 
or  five  Colleges,  on  a  territory  which  is,  perhaps,  insufficient 
or  inconvenient  for  the  support  of  one  ;  and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  evils  referred  to  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  denominations  which  are  thus  drawn  into 
competition  and  strife. 

It  is  claimed,  indeed,  that  schools  under  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol are  not  ^ec^aWari,  because  they  open  their  doors  to  pupils 
of  all  denominations  ;  and,  in  support  of  this  position,  the 
example  of  a  Presbyterian  parochial  school  is  adduced,  at 
which  the  children  of  Baptists,  Methodists,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  and  some  non-professors,  are  accustomed  to  at- 
tend.* But,  if  the  d^8ign  of  the  school  was  not  sectarian, 
why  exclude  these  orderly  Christian  citizens  from  their  pro- 
portionate share  in  its  arrangements  and  control  ?  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  send  their  children  to  it,  in  its  de- 
nominational form,  not  because  it  is,  in  this  respect,  acceptable 
to  them,  but  because  the  stronger  denomination,  in  that  par- 
ticular place,  has  taken  possession  of  the  ground,  and  they 
have  no  alternative  but  to  wait  until  they  shall  have  acquired 
sufficient  strength  for  a  successful  competition.  Such  com- 
petition is  sure  to  be  provoked  by  the  establishment  of  de- 
nominational schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  least  indiscretion 
in  urging  upon  the  children  of  other  denominations  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  sectarian  creed,  is  in  danger  of  precipitating  all 
the  evils  of  denominational  rivalry. 

Such,  to  a  large  extent,  has  become  the  unhappy  experi- 
ence of  our  Western  States  and  Territories.  Appeals  are 
made,  not  only  to  denominational  prejudices,  but  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  owners  of  real  estate,  and  of  others  interested  in  certain 
localities.  Thus  bargains  are  invited,  and  starveling  institu- 
tions are  begun,  far  in  advance  of  the  population,  and  at 
numerous  points,  where  they  are  neither  needed  nor  can  be 
sustained.     Each  of  these  makes  its  appeal,  through  some 

*  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  1863,  p.  47. 
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sectarian  channel,  to  the  public  for  asedstance  ;  and  their  un- 
reasonable and  vexatious  multiplication  brings  discredit  upon 
the  whole  cause  of  popular  effort  for  educational  purposes. 
The  standard  of  education  is  thus  lamentably  depressed,  by 
dividing  its  forces,  and  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
best  institutions  are  sadly  retarded.* 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  the  many 
evils  of  the  undue  multiplication  of  Colleges,! — ^which  can- 
not be  adequately  stated  in  so  brief  an  Address — the  Direc- 
tors would  urge  the  co-operation  of,  at  least,  the  denominations 
now  represented  in  this  Society — and  would  invite  that  of  all 
others — in  a  united  and  continuous  effort  to  establish,  on  the 
basis  of  a  Catholic  Christianity,  as  many  of  the  deserving 
Colleges  of  the  West  as  can  be  thus  rescued  from  the  vortex 
of  denominational  rivalry  and  local  competition  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

Such  institutions,  located  with  care,  at  suitable  distances 
from  each  other,  and  at  convenient  centres  of  population  and 
influence,  are  gems  of  brightness  and  glory,  not  in  the  crown 
of  a  denomination,  or  a  spot,  but  in  the  diadem  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Church  universal.  And  they  are  fitted  to  receive 
both  the  favor  of  men  and  the  blessing  of  God,  in  ever-in- 
creasing manifestations  of  usefulness.  They  are  not  subject 
to  impediments,  by  organic  impracticabilities.     Nor  are  they 

♦  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson  of  Oregon  writes :  "  Nine  or  ten  have  been  com- 
roenced  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  with  the  name  and  form  of  a  College  or 
University.  The  friends  of  each  have  adopted  snch  plans  for  support  as 
seemed  to  them  most  expeditious  and  feasible.  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians have  one  under  their  fostering  care.  In  the  same  little  village  another 
has  been  started  by  the  people  on  more  liberal  principles  it  is  said ;  a  little 
farther  north  is  another  University  imder  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Several  Academies  under  their  care  contribute  and  are 
designed  to  contribute  scholars  and  influence  to  this." 

^^  Fifteen  miles  west  of  this  Institution  is  another  under  the  care  of  the 
Campbellites,  with  a  Professor  from  Bethany  College,  Va.  This  Institution 
seems  to  be  nourishing.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  west  of  this  Institution  is 
another  under  the  care  of  the  Baptists.  It  has  been  recently  purchased 
of  the  Campbellites,  and  its  corps  of  teachers  or  Faculty  appointed.  Twenty 
or  thirty  miles  south  is  another,  probably  a  local  enterprise.  At  Oregon  ' 
City  is  another,  now  in  operation,  under  the  care  of  the  Baptists.  West 
of  us  is  Pacific  University,  the  second  establbhed  and  the  first  to  start 
with  the  College  plan ;  all  the  rest  have  risen  up  in  name  and  form,  except 
one,  since  we  began,  an.d  that  one  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
Institute,  now  the  Willamette  University.  Besides  those  mentioned  above, 
several  others  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  as  Academies 
with  or  without  College  privileges." 

t  See  Fourteenth  Report  of  this  Society,  pp.  48-46. 
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rendered  obnoxioos  to  public  distrust  or  suspicion^  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  sectarian  exclusiveness.  They  are  adapted  to 
the  present  time  not  only,  but  to  advance  and  expand,  as  may 
be  required,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  times  to  come.  No 
changes  of  government,  in  the  Church  or  the  State,  can  affect 
them,  80  long  as  the  people  shall  be  free  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  teachings.  "  Trees  of  centuries'' — "  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water'* — whose  fruit  is  perennial — ^they  will  not  need 
to  be  re-Bet,  because  the  influences  on  which  they  depend  for 
life  and  growth,  and  the  wants  they  are  adapted  to  supply,  are 
perpetufid.  Central  points  of  fight,  and  of  '^  saving  health" — 
like  the  fixed  stars — they  will  continue  to  radiate,  through 
all  the  ages  of  time,  in  harmony  with  themselves,  and  with 
the  ever-changing  and  increasing  necessities  of  human  society. 
It  is  well,  then,  that  those  influences  should  be  depre- 
cated, and  earnestly  resisted,  which  divide  and  distract  the 
power  of  an  agency  so  mighty  for  good,  so  signally  owned  and 
blessed,  and  so  fitted  to  endure.  Well,  too,  may  the  Direc* 
tors  of  the  Western  College  Society  urge  the  importance  and 
the  duty  of  a  wide  and  persistent  co-operation,  in  perpetuating 
the  free  action  of  institutions  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
coming  generations  in  all  the  States,  rising,  and  yet  to  rise, 
on  the  vast  field  of  their  present  and  prospective  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  power  ;  and  in  thus  modelling  for  this  end 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Colleges  of  the  West,  after  the 
experience  of  the  oldest,  the  best,  and  the  most  successful  of 
the  Literary  Institutions  of  our  country. 
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**  "        Sslcm  St '*    ••    " 34  68 

"  "       Park  church,  for  per. 

tmxd  of  Beloit  College,  T.  VV. 
Nickerson,  $50  ;  P.  Hobart  Jr., 
$25;  C.  W.  Robinson,  $50;  £. 
Munroe,  $50  ;  C.  Stoddard,  $10  185  00 
Boston,  Mass.,  Marerick  church,  4th 
payment  on  Alexander's  note, 

$25 ;  Collection,  $37.45 43  70 

Boxford,  West  Mass 5  99 

Braintree,  Mass.,  1st  Ch 25  29 

Brattleboroujh,  Vt,  Dr.  Rockwell 5  W 

Bridgeport,  Ct,  1st  Ch.  Ira  Sherman  to 
constitute  faimsrlf  a  L.  M.  $30; 
Mrs.  SylTanus  Sterling  in  part 

$10 ;  Collection,  $26.59 66  59 

Bridgeport  Ct,  2d  Ch.  Deo.  (ieorge 

Sterling,  $5 :  8.  B.  Jones,  $3 8  00 

Brimfield,  Mass 40  69 

Brtstol,  Conn.,  Cong'l  church 25  45 

Brooklyn*  N.  Y.,  Plymouth  church,  on 

Professorship  in  Illinois  college, 

E.  A.  Nichols  $-20  ;  coirn  $281.94  301  M 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3d  Prcsb  n  church. ...    53  00 

Brunswick,  Me.,  in  part 15  00 

Burlington,  Vt ,  Rev.  John  Wheeler, 

D.  D.,  to  const  himself  a  L.  M.    30  00 

Canterbury,  Conn.,  1st  Ch 5  50 

Chaplin,  Ct,  collection 6  00 


Central  Village,  Ct,  Mrs.  K 50 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Winthrop  Ch.  &, 

Soc'y X $68  33 

Chester,  N.H. 3  25 

Clinton,  Ct,  Benevt  Ass'n 10  00 

Colchester,  C  t,  collection, 1039 

ColllnsTille,  Ct,        "        25  25 

Connecticut,  R,  S 7  00 

"  a  Yankee  friend 50  00 

Conway,  Mass.,  collec'n 14  50 

Danbury,  Ct,  First  Church 35  14 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess, 15  00 

Derby,  Ct,  FirstChurch 10  63 

Derry,  N.  H.,  First  PrMb'n  Church,..     35  00 

East  Haddam,  Ct,  First  Church, 1 6  28 

East  Lemp8ter,N.  U.,  R.  Roundy,....      1  00 

Enfield,  Mrss.,  Benevolent  Soc'y 100  00 

Farmington,  Ct ,  collection. 1*8  ifl 

Fitzwiltiam,  N.  fl 13  50 

Francistown,  N.  U.,  Rev.  a  Cutler,....      3  00 

Goshen,  Ct,  collection, 13  03 

Granby,  Mass.,  coU'n  $16 ;  a  Ayers  $5    21  00 

Greenfield,  Ct,  collection 18  00 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  First  Church 19  20 

Greenwich,  Ct.,  First  Church 1 1  00 

"  "    Second    Church 76  00 

"  "    G.  A.  Palmer,  in  full  of) 

$400  for  Palmer  Scholarship  In  V  $250 

Wabash  College J 

Greenville,  Ct,  First  Church 28  75 

Grotun,  Mass.,  a  balance 1  50 

Hadley,  Mass.,  Benev't  Society  of  Rus- 
sell Church, , 8  25 

Hamdcn  Plains,  Ct,  collection U  00 

Hamden  Co.,  Mass.  Benev't  Ass'n  on 
acc't  of  bal.  unpaid  in  hands  of 

their  TreasuV,  :4th  year 10  00 

Hamdrn  Co.,  Mass.,  Benev't  Ass'n  per 

E.  Bigelow,  Treasu'r  avails  of 
unc't  money  collected  last  year, 
$28.83;  Long  Meadow  Gents. 
Ass'n,  $24.75;  Long  Meadow 
Ladies'  Ass'n,  $10;  Less  paid 

for  printing  report,  $14 62  98 

Hampton,  Ct,  in  part  to  const  Rev. 

George  Soule  a  L.  M 20  12 

Hartford,  Ct,  Centre  Church,  T.  8. 

Wxlliams,$76;  J.  Trumbull,  $10 ; 

F.  Parsons,  $15;  W.  W.  House, 
$5 ;  F.  L.  Gleason,  $5;  H.  Fitch, 

$2;  8.  Bourns,  $2 :  H.  French,  $2,  116  00 
Pearl  St  Church.  T.  Smith,  $25 ; 
£.  Collins.  $10;  R.  Mather,  $10; 
J.  B.   Hosmer,   $25;     J.  Beach, 
$10;  N.  Case,  $5;  others,  $21..  106  00 

South  Church  collection, 12  26 

Harvard,  Mass.,  Orthodox  Church 25  90 
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Hatfield,  Mass.,  Cong'l  Chnrch •!?  22 

HaverhUl,  "     J.  J.  Marsh,    Esq.,  to 

const,  himself  a  L.  M 30  00 

Henniker,  N.  H.,  Horace  ChUda,  $10; 
A.  D.  L.  F.  Connor,  $10;  Mrs,  L. 
M.  N.  Connor,  $5 ;  I.  H.  It  Ea- 
ton, Jonaa  Wallace,  Joshua  H. 
Colby,  Baruch  Colby,  each  $1 ; 
George  W.  Cogswell  and  Daniel 
Cogswell  each  50c. 
to  const  Rev.  J.  M.  R.  Eaton 

L.  M. 30  00 

Hollls,  N.  H.,  Cong'l  Ch.  &  Soc'y.. ...    82  69 

Holliston,  Mass 31  20 

Hopkinton,  "  First  Cong.  Church 20  00 

Huntingdon"  First  Church, 4  00 

Indianopolls,  I&,  M.  H  B 25  00 

Ithica,  N.  Y.,  Presb'n  Church, 31  00 

Jewett  City,  in  part, 10  75 

Keene,  N.H. 32  90 

Kent,CL 35  23 

Leominster,  Mass.,  a  balance 35 

Litchfield,  Ct,  a  friend,  $10;  coL  1L55  21  55 
Manchester,  N.  H..  First  Ch.  &Boc'y. .  43  00 
Mansfield  Centre,  Ct.,  to  const,  Rev. 

Anson  8.  Atwood  L.  M 30  00 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  part 30  00 

Marshficld,  Mass.,  First  Cong'l  Ch. ...  15  65 
Medford,  Mass,  Mystic  Ch.  &  Soc'y...    15  00 

Mcdway  East,  Mass 8  6§ 

Medway  Village,  Mass.. 4  00 

MiUbum,  N.  J.,  Miss  E.  C 1  00 

Middleton,  Mass.,  in  part  to  const  Rev. 

Amos  H.  Johnson  a  L.  M. 14  00 

Merrimack,  N.  H..  by  J.  A.  Wheat, 
Treaau^r  of  Hillsboro'  Co.  Asso- 
ciation     14  00 

MilUbrd,  Ct,  Second  Church 9  07 

First  Church 26  00 

Millbury,  Mass.,  Second  Church 15  25 

First  Church 11  66 

Monson,  Mass.,  First  Church 18  40 

Mt  Oarmel,  Ct 6  00 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Second  Presb'n  Ch 61  19 

South  Park  Church,  of  which  $30 
by  John  P.  Jackson,  Esq..  to 
const  himself  a  L.  M.,  and  $^50 

by  a  "friend" 91  26 

First  Presb'n  Church 75  65 

Newbury,  Mass.,  First  Church 15  00 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  North  Church...    13  30 

New  Canaan,  Ct 12  11 

New  Haven,  Ct 

Centre  Church,  Wm.  Bostwick, 
$20;  C.  Atwater,$]0;  U.  White, 
$10 ;  S.  Noyes,  $20 ;  £.  C.  Read, 
Miss  S.  Trowbridgcj  A.  C.  Twi- 
ning, C.  Robinson,  J.  Anketel,  J. 
a  iiotchkiss,  each  $5;  others 
$28;  Mrs.  A.  Salisbuiy,  $30; 
Prof.  Ed.  E.  SalUbury  for  111. 
Col.  $100,  ds  for  general  fund 

$50 298  00 

New  Havenr  Ct,  North  Ch..  J.  Bishop, 
$20 ;  Mn.  C.  B.  Merwin,|3 ; 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Wilcox,  $5. .    28  00 
Third  Ch.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Wheeler, 

forBeloit  Collega 50  00 

South  Ch.,  G.  Hallock 10  00 

Yale  College,  C.  A.  Goodrich, 
$15 ;  G.  R.  Fisher,  $5 ;  J.  W. 
Gibbs,  $5 ;  J.  D.  Dana,  $5  ; 
T.  D.  Woolsey,  $15 ;  J.  Day, 

$li 6000 

Coll.  St.  Ch.  Collection 35  78 

New  Haven,  Oswego'Co.,  N.  Y.,  CongL 

Church. 7  00 


New  London,Ct,  W.  C.  Cmmp,  Esq.  $25  00 
First  Ch.,  for  permanent  fund 
of  BeloitCoU.,  a  friend,  $100, 

others,*  $13 113  00 

Second  Ch.  for  Same,  Hon.  T. 
W.  WilUams,  ^  others, 

$37 62  00 

New  BUlford,  Ct 30  28 

Neirport,  N.  H.,  In  full  to  const  Geo. 

F.  ChapinaL.  M 15  00 

Newton  Comer,  Mass.,  Elliot  Ch. 77  83 

New  York  City,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  for 

Wabash  CoUege. 500  00 

14th  St  Presbn.  Church,  C.  P. 
Raynolds.  $10 ;  8.  H.  Wales, 
$20;  F.  Mead,  $10;  N.  K 
Lane,  $3 ;  others,  $20.67....  63  67 
Same  Ch.  for  permt  fund  of 
Beloit  Coll.,  J.  P.  Treadwell, 
$100;  G.  Kinney,  $20;  E.C. 

Chapin,  $200 320  00 

Ch.  of  the  Puritans  for  permt 
fiind  of  Beloit  College,  Wm. 
Allen,  $200 ;  C.  Abernethey, 
$200;  O.E.Wood,  $50....  450  00 

ECrary 20  00 

Norfolk,  Ct,  a  friend 100  00 

Northampton,  Mass.,  First  Ch. 43  16 

Edward's  Ch.  of  which  $30  to 
const  Dea.  James  Hibben, 

L.M 8700 

North  Greenwich,  Ct 13  12 

North  Andover,  Mass.,  Second  Ch.  to 

const  Rev.  L.  H.  Cobb  a  L.  M,.    30  00 

North  Reading,  Mass. 4  00 

North  Weymouth,  to  const  Rev.  Josh- 
ua Emery  a  L.  M 3150 

North  Woodstock,  Ct,  Balance  of  CoIL 

to  const  Hon.  P.C.  Childs,  L.M.    10  50 

Norwalk,  Ct,  First  Ch 80  00 

Norwich,  Ct,  First  Ch 49  22 

Same  Ch.  for  pennant  fund  of 
Beloit  College,  Hon.  L.  F.  8, 
Foster,  $50  ;  Gen.  Wm.  WU- 

liams,  $25 75  00 

Norwich  City,  W.  A.  Buckingham, 
$35;  C.  B.  Rogers,  $10;  F.  A. 
Perkins,  $5  ;  B.  W.  Tompkins, 
$15;  S.  Coit,  $5;  Mrs.  Potter, 
$3;  Hukcs  Brothers,  $5;  others, 

$17 85  00 

Oakham,  Mass. 16  49 

Orange,  N.  J  ,  First  Presbn.  Ch.,  A.  8, 
Marvin,  for  German  Ev.  Miss. 
Coll.,  $50 ;  for  Wabash  College. 

$25 75  00 

First  Presbn.  Ch 76  00 

Sec  Presb.  Ch 138  64 

Oicford,  Mass 28  47 

Pepperell,  Mass.,  Bal.  in  full  to  const 

Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  L.  M 14  60 

Philadelphia,  First  Presbn.  Ch ,  Rev. 
A.  Barnes,  $25 ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Gem- 
mel..  $50  ;  A.  Fullerton,  $80 ;  G. 
F.  Dale.  R.  C.  Dale.  A.  R.  Per- 
kins, J.  Bayard,  J.  W.  Paul,  Q. 
W.  ToUnd,  J.  M.  Atwood,  W. 
L.  Hildebum,  each  $10;  S.  H. 
Perkins,  H.  Perkins,  B.  Smith, 
H.  Ward,  L.  Johnson,  T.  Roney, 
C.  D.  Cleveland,  J.  R.  Campbell, 
each  $5;  J.  D.  Brown,  $4.50; 
W.  G.  Crowell,  $2.50 ;  several 
Ladies  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  $54  ....  286  00 
.  Third  Presbn.  Ch.,  J.  C.  Farr,  $10; 
C.  Robbe,  $10 ;  D.  C.  McCam- 
mon,  A.  Whelden,  Capt  Toby, 
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B.  Work,  R.  Clark,  T.  Bralnerd, 

each  $5;  others.  $28 $76  00 

Calvary  Ch.,  M.  W.  Baldwin,  $60: 
J.  U.  Dulles,  $25;  H.  J.  WU* 
llama  and  B.  F .  Tredick,  each 
$20 ;  S.  E.  Taylor, A.  8.  Nandain, 
and  £.  S.  Wheeler,  each  $10 ; 
J.  C.  Donnell,  J.  M.  Billinn,  J. 
A.  Howell,  and  J.  8.  Cumminga, 

each  $5 175  00 

Plalnfield,  Ct,  Flrtt  Ch •. 38  86 

ReT.  Wm.  A.  Benedict  by  a  friend 

to  const  him  a  L.  M 30  00 

PlainTille,  Ct ,  Dea.  J.  Wiard 1  00 

tpiymouth,  Cl,  E.  Langdon  on  Life 
Mem.  of  George  Langdon,  $10; 
Coll.  in  part,  to  const  Rev.  M. 

Hawesal.M.,  $14.03. 24  03 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct,  Coll 17  38 

Portsmouth,  N.  U .  North  Ch. 35  50 

Pottghkeepsio,  N.  Y.,  Presbn.  Ch -65  22 

Princeton,  Mass 10  00 

Providence,  R.  I.,  High  St  CongL  Ch. 

Collection 47  93 

A.  C.  Barstow,  for  per  Fund  of  llli- 

nois  College 1,000  00 

Rldgefield,  Ct 18  00 

Rockport,  Mass 20  00 

Salem,  Mass.,  South  Ch.  and  Society, 
of  which  $30  to  const  Rev.  J.  E. 
Dwinell  a  L.  M.,  and  $30  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Philips  to  const 

herself  a  L.M 86  00 

SexooTille,  Mass.,  Edward's  Ch. 7  00 

Shrewsbury,  Mass 12  00 

Shirley,  Mass.,  a  balance 2  00 

South  Amenta,  N.  Y 6  00 

South  Danrers,  Mass.,  of  which  $30 
by  Honry  Poore,  to  const.  him> 
self  a  L.  M.,  and  $30  by  a  friend 
in  Salem,  to  const  Rev.  John  H. 

Windsor  of  Iowa  a  L.  M 84  00 

South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Monument  Ch.  • 

and  Society. 10  00 

South  Farms,  Ct.,  Rev.  D.  L.Parmelee, 

for  Beloit  College 5  00 

South  Hadley,  Mass.,  m  part  to  const 

Rev.  Hiram  Mead  a  L.  M 20  00 

Boatfaold,  L.  I.,  afriend 2  00 

Bouthington,  Ct,  Congl.  Ch 37  82 

South  Norwalk,  Ct,  of  which  $30,  to 
constit  Dea.  Oco.  Benedict  a  L. 
M.,  D.  Piatt,  $5,  CaptR.Hutson, 
$5.  others  $30.75 40  75 


Bouthport,  Ct,  Cong.  Ch $89  83 

Springfield,  Mass.,  South  Ch 42  11 

IfirstCh. 28  87 

Springfield,  Vt,  In  part 8  15 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  First  Presbn.  Ch.  for 

Webster  Coll 100  00 

Stamford,  Ct,  First  Congl.  Ch. 44  44 

Sunderland,  Mass 1117 

Btockbridge,    Mass.,   Legacy  of  Rer. 
Bancroft  Fowler,  by  S.  Fowler, 

Kx 2J  00 

Tamworth,  N.  H.,  E  Renwick,  Esq....      2  00 

Uxbridge,  Mass. 33  00 

Vergennes,Vt,  Mrs.  A.  E.  F.Smith...  20  00 
Vernon,  Ct,  Cnngl.  Ch.  and  Boc.  of 
which  $30  to  constit  Edw.  Mc- 
Lean, Oakland,  Cal.  k  L.  M. 
$34  54;  Allyn  Kellogg  tu  constit 
Rev.  Martin  Kellog?,  Grass  Val- 
ley, CaL,  a  L.  M.,  $30 64  54 

Wallhagford,  Ct 40  50 

Waterburr,  Ct,  First  Ch 20  45 

Wethersheld,  Ct,  Legacy  of  Dea.  Ti- 
mothy Stillman,  in  part 3,152  74 

Wcstboro,  Mass. 53  08 

West  Cambridge.  Mass. ,  J .  Field 20  00 

West  Boylston,  Mass 10  00 

West  Hampton,  Mass. 20  00 

Westfield,  Mass.,  First  Ch 31  00 

West  Haven,  Ct,  Coll 8  40 

West  Killingly,  Ct,  Amos  D.  Lock- 
wood,  bal.  forL.  M.,$15:  CoU. 

$8.86 23  86 

West  Newbury,  Mass.,  First  Ch.  and 

Society. 85  90 

Second  Ch.  and  Society 51  60 

Weymouth,  Mass.,  Union  Ch 16  19 

Whitinsville,  Mass.,  to  const.  Rev.Wm, 
Bates  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Dudley, 

L.  M's. 60  65 

Wilton,  Ct., Collection 7  00 

Williamstown,  Mass.,  First  Cong.  Ch.      7  50 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  to  const  Rev.  A. 

P.  Marvin  L.  M 30  00 

Wobum,  Mass. 48  00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Union  Ch 45  42 

David  Whitcombto  constitute 
Miss  Fanny  W.  Sweetser, 
Dwight  Chamberlln,  and  Jo- 

siah  Dwight,  L.  Ms 100  00 

Wortbington,  Mass 19  00 

814,103  33 
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THE   SOCIETT   IK   ACCOUNT   CURRENT 


185a 

Oct.  15. 


For  amount  paid  to  Colleges  for  carrent  ezpensea,  a«  f«il' 
Iowa:— > 

Pacific  University,  $480 

College  of  California,       .        .       .  964  54 

Iowa  College,        ....  900 

German  Evangelical  College,  Mo^  .  650 

Webster  College,      ....  200 

Yellow  Spring  College,         .  100 

Heidelberg  College,          ...  100 

College  of  St.  Paul,       ...  500 

"  "  "  ••       on  Final  Effort : 

Wabash, $1,504  49 

Belult, 1,350  00 

IllinoiB,* 1,550  75 

Marietta, S20  00 

**           •<            **      Salary  and  Expenses  of  Secretary,  Postage,  Rent 
and  Expenses  of  Office, 


Expenses  attending  Anniversary  and  Meetings  of 
Society  and  Board, 


Salary  and  Expenses  of  Agents, 

Printing  Western  College  Intelligencer,  Na  3, .  ' 
*•       500  Certificates  of  Life  Membership  and 

Sundries, 

"       5,000  Annual  Reports. 

•*       2,000  Smithes  Address,   .... 

*<       2,000  Appeal  of  Consulting  Committee, 

"       4,500  Circulars, 

"       4,000  " 


»  *(     Other  Expenses, 

Balance  in  Treasury,  . 


♦  Note.— See  •«  Provision  for  niinois  College  "  p.  24.— Secrveory. 


$3,894  54 

4,53411 
2,136  58 

133 

8,55191 

5S3  8S 


29  51 

280  43 

$14,103  33 
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WITH   B.    C.    WEBSTER,   Tbkaburkr. 


O. 


By  Balance  remiiiaiiig  in  Treasury, 


$S80  43 


I  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  Tonchers  for  the  diebursementa  charged  in  the  fore- 
going account,  and  also  the  footings,  and  find  both  entirely  correct 

(Signed,)  M.  O.  BAL8TED,  AvdUar, 

Nbw  Yokk,  Oct,  35rA,  lesa 

5 
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MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE.* 


Abbott,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Abbott,  Rev.  Jo0eph,  Beverly,  MaM. 
Adams,  Rev.  A.  C,  LewUton  Falls,  Me. 
Adams,  Rev.  John  R.,  Gorham,  Me. 
Adams,  Rev.  G.  M.,  Conway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Adams,  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable,  Mass. 
Adams,  Benjamin,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Adams,  Dea.  Jonathan  S.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Samuel,  Castlne,  Me. 
Adams,  Levi,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Albro,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Alden,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  Mansfield,  Mass. 
Allen,  Rev.  Henrv,  Saxonville,  Mass. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Anderson,  Francis  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Anderson,  Rev.  C,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Rev.  D.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
Anketell,  John,  New  Havexi,  Ct 
Anthony,  Rev.  George  N.,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 
Appleton,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Appleton,  Thomas,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Arms,  Rev.  Clifford  S.,  Ridgebunr,  N.  Y. 
Arms.  RcT  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct 
Armaby,  Rev.  L.,  Fairbault,  Minn. 
Ashley,  Rev.  Samuel,  Northboro',  Mass. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  Timothy,  Westport,  Ct 
Atwater,  Rev.  LymanH.,D.D.,  Princeton,N.J. 
Atwater,  Elihu,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Atwood,  Rev.  Anson  8.,  Mansfield  Centre,  Ct 
Austin,  Rev.  Samuel,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Austin.  Rev.  David  R.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Averill,  Rev.  James,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 


Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Essex,  A 
Bailey,  Dea.  James,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 
Baker,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,  Bev.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W.,         "  " 

Baldwin,  Miss  Emily  C,    "  " 

Baldwin,  John  M.,  •<  " 

Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  E.,  Cornwall,  Ct 
Ball,  Mrs.  Noah,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Bange,  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Barbour,  James  G.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Bardwell,  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Mass. 
Barnes,  Rev.  WiUkm,  Foxboro',  Mass. 
^Barrett,  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  William,  Reading,  Mass. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Wareham,  Mass. 
Barstow,  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Bartlett,  Rev.  Samuel  C,  Chicago,  III. 


Basset,  B.  M.,  Birmingham,  Ct 
*Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 
Batcheller,  Ezra,  Sen.,  North  Brookfield,Masa. 
*Bates,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.  D.,  Dudley,  Mass. 
Bates,  Rev.  William,  Falmouth,  Maaa. 
Beard,  Dea.  A.  £.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Beecher,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D.,  Galesburs,  IlL 
Beecher,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  N.  Brookfield,  Haas. 
Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  Jesse  W.,  New  York  City. 
Benedict,  Dea.  George,  South  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Benedict,  Rev.  WUliam  A.,  Plainfield,  Ct 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel,  Worcester,  MasSw 
Betts,  Miss  Juliet,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Betts,  MLbs  Harriet,      "  " 

Bigelow,  Richard,  New  York  City. 
Biscoe,  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Grafton,  Mass. 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
BisselT,  Rev.  £.  B.  8..  Norwalk,  Ct 
Bissell,  Edward  C,  Norfolk,  Ct 
Bodwell,  Rev.  Joseph  C,  Framlngham,  Mass. 
Bond,  Rev.  Alvan,  D.  D.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Bostwick,  William,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Bourne,  Rev.  6.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Boutell,  James,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bouton,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  Concord,  N.  11 
Buckiflgham,  Rev.  8.  G.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Buckingham,  Dea.  Wm.  A.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 
BuUard,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Hartford,  Ct 
Bullard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Royalston,  Mass. 
BuUard,  Mrs.  Harriett  N.,     . 
*Bullock,  Rnftis,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  Abigail  a,  '*  •« 

Burkhalter,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Burke,  Edmond,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bumham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
Bomham,  Dea.  Franeis,  Essex,  Masf. 
Bumhano,  George,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  George,  Boston,  Mas& 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson  J.,  Belolt  Wis. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Blackington,  William,  North  Adams.  Massi 
*Blackler,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Masai 
*Blackler,  Miss  Lucia 
Blagden,  Rev.  G.  W.,  D.  D.,  Boston,      " 
Blanchard,  Bev.  Amos,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Blinn,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Tecumsoh,  Mich. 
Blodget,  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawtucket,  R.  L 
Brace,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Milfbrd,  Ct 
Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sheffield,  Mast. 
Braincrd,  Rev.  D.  8.,  Lyme,  Ct 
Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Halifax,  Mass. 
Braman,  Rev.  Isaac,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Breed,  Rev.  WUliam  J.,  New  Haven,  Ct 


*  Thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  constitutes  the  donor  a  Life  Member. 
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Brickett,  Hsrry,  Herrimaek,  N.  H. 
Brlgn,  Rev.  William  T.,  PrinceCoo,  MsM.  ^ 
Brigbun,  Rev.  C.  A.  O.,  Enfield,  CU 
*BrowD,  Luke  H.,  Boston,  MaM. 
Brown,  Mrt.  Cynthia,  Ringe,  N.  H. 
*Brown,  Ebenezer,  Binge,  N.  H. 
Brown,  Captain  Eleaser,  New  Ipffwich,  N.  H. 
Brooks,  Rev.  A,  L.,  Cfaleago,  111. 
Brownell,  Dea.  Stephen  C.,  Milfbrd,  Mass. 
Bryant,  Dea.  Aarcm,  South  Reading,  Maaai 
Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  West  Cambridge,  Maaa. 
Cady,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.,  "  " 

Capen,  Mrs.  Edmund  M.,  Framingbam,  Mats. 
Capron,  William  C,  Uxbridge,  Maaa. 
Capron,  Henry,  "  ** 

Cupenter,  Daniel,  Fozboro',  Maaa. 
Carpenter,  Rer.  Eber,  Southbridge,  Maia. 
Carpenter,  Ebenezer,  Colcheater,  Ct. 
Carr,  J.  C,  West  Newbury,  Haaa. 
Carr,  Moseb,  "  " 

Carrington,  Edward,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Carrington,  Mrs.  Loranio,         "  " 

Carruthers,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Cary,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster, .  Mass. 
Carter,  Calvin  H.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Ellington,  Ct. 
Chamberlin,  Dwight,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Champlin,  Charlea  C,  Essex,  Ct. 
Champlin,  John  H.,  Essex,  Ct. 
Ch«ph3,  Rev.  Aaron  L.,  D.  0.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Chapin,  George  F.,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Cheever,  Rev.  Henry  T.,  Jewett  City,  Ct 
Chester,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  Caatlefeon,  Vr. 
Childs,  Hon.  Peleg  C,  North  Woodstock,  Ct 
Chickerittg,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Ma 
Chipman,  Rev.  R.  Manning,  Guilibrd,  Ct 
Chipman,  Mrs.  Mary  Hariison,    "        ** 
Choate,  David,  Essex,  Mass. 
Choate,  Hon.  Rufus,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntington,  Providence,  R.  1. 
Clark,  Rev.  BenJ.F.,  North  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Clark,  WilUam  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Clinton,  Ridgefield,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clark,  Rev.  Sereno  D.,  Sunderlana,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  VV.,  Aubumdale,  Maaa. 
CUrk,  Rev.  Lewis  F.,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Rufus  W.,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Clark,  Rev.  P.  K.,  Sfluth  Deerfleld,  Mass. 
Clements,  Moses,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  J.  B.,  South  Egreniont  Mass. 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Point,  Ct 
Cobb,  Rev.  L.  H.,  North  Audover,  Mass. 
Coe,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  Danbuiy,  Ct 
Colt  Samuel,  Hartford,  Ct 
Colbum,  Rev.  M.  M,  South  Dedham,  Mass. 
Collins,  Rev.  6.  8.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Collins,  Tmman  D.,  Cortlandville,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Seth  B.,  Frattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Cole.Mra.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Colt  Mrs.  J.  Scovell,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Monaon,  Mass. 
Colton,  Rev.  Willys  S.,  Wethersfield,  Ct 
Condit  Rev.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Condlt  Mrs.  Mary,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cone,  Ephraim,  Genesee,  N.  ¥. 
Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Cordley,  Rev.  Christopher  M.,  Randolph,Maas. 
Courtis,  William,  Esq.,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Cowles,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  T. 
Cook,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Cowles,  William,  PlainviUe,  Ct 
^Crowell,  Rev.  Robert  !>•  D.,  Esaez,  Mass. 
Cross,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boylaton,  Maaa. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wheelock,  New  Bedlord,  Mass. 


*Crane,  Rev.  Jomea  E,  Middletown,  Ct 
Crary,  Edward,  New  York  City. 
Crawford,  Rbv.  Robert,  North  Adams,  Maaa. 
Creasy,  Albert  F..  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Crump,  William  C,  Esq.,  New  London,  Ct 
Cummings,  Rev.  Henry,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Currier,  "SvUlIam  J. ,  BeUeville,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Rev.  Wm.B.,  Huntington,  Ct 
Curtis,  Albert  Esq.,  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Cusbing,  Rev.  Christopher,N.BrookfieId,Mas8.  - 
Cutler,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  Worcester,  Mass. 
*Cutler,  Rev.  Lyman,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 
Cutter,  Seth,  Pelhen^  N.  H. 
Cutter,  Miss  Abiah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Cutter,  Stephen,  Esq.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Dame,  Mra.  Eliza  £.,  Wayland,  Mass. 
Damon,  Dea.  Edpar,  Reading,  Mass. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Dana,  Miss  Anna  H.,  **  *• 

Dana,  Miss  Sarah  £.,         "  " 

Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Marblehead,  Mast. 
Dashlell,  Rev.  AliVedH.,Jr.,  Stockbridge,Ma8s. 
Davis,  John,  Methuen,  Moss. 
Davidson,  Dea.  William,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Day,  Aaron,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Day,  Dea.  Albert.  Boston,  Mass. 
Day,  Rev.  P.  B.,  HoUis,  N.  H. 
Day,  Rev.  8.  Mills,  Hanunondspoit,  N.  Y. 
*De  Forest  Erastus  L.,  Watertowa,  Ct 
Dexter,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Joel  L.,  Plainville,  Ct. 
*Dickinson,  Rev.  Charlea,  Birmingham,  Ct 
Diehe,  Rev.  Geo»e,  Easton,  Pa. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Erastos,  Sudbury,  Masa. 
Dickinson,  Miss  Caroline,  Templeton,  Mass. 
Dill,  Rev.  James  H.,  Spencerport  N.  T. 
Dimmick,  Rev.L.F.,  D.D.,  NewburyportMass. 
Dimmick,  Mrs.  Mary  £.,  "  " 

Dinsmore,  Rev.  John,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Dodge,  W.  A.,  Wmchester,  Mass. 
Doe,  Rev.  Franklin  B.,  Appleton,  Wis. 
Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Downes,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Downe,  Rev.  Edmund,  Sherbnme,  Mass. 
Dadlev,  P.  W.,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 
Duffleid,  Rev.  George,  jun.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunbar,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  Cambridgeport  Mass. 
Dunham,  Rev.  H.  R.,  Galena,  111. 
Dunning,  Rev.  Richard,  Huron,  N.  Y. 
Dwight  Rev.  Edward  S.,  Amherst  Mass. 
Dwight  Josiah,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Dwight  Rev.  William  T.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Dwinell,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 
Eaton,  Page,  Eso,  Wobnm,  Mass. 
Eaton,  Thomas,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Eddy,  Rev.  Zaehariah,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Edgell,  S.  M.,  Esq.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  Q.  A.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Francis  S.,       "  <* 

Eldridge,  Rev.  Azartah,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ellis,  Charles,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
*Ellis,  Rev.  John  M.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Elwood,  Rev.  D.  M.,  North  Woodstock,  Ct 
Emerson,  Rev.  Brown,  Montague,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A.,  Fitchburg,  •* 

*Emerson,  Rev.  John  E.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit  Wis. 
Emery,  Rev.  Joshua,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Emery,  L.  A.,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Everett  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Fairbanks,  Horace,  Esq..  St  Johnsbury,  Vt 
*Famhaml  Dea  N.,  Andover,  Mass. 
*Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Farwell,  Rev.  Asa,  Haverhill,  Maaa. 
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Farrar,  Samnelf  Andover.  Mata. 
FerriB,  Dea.  Stephen  K.,  Miamiia,  Ct. 
Ferria,  Stephen  G.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Felienden,  Rer.  Thomas  K^  EUington,  Ct. 
Feasenden,  Mra.  N.  C,  "  " 

Fieldf  Rev.  George  W.«  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Field,  J.,WGat  Cambridge,  Maaa. 
Finley,  Samuel  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Fiak,  John  P.,  fieloit,  Wia. 
Fiake,  Rer.  D.  T.,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
*Fiake,  Rer.  Eliaha,  Wrentham,  Maaa. 
*Fiake,  Rev.  John,  D.D..  New  Braintreo,Maaa. 
Fits,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipawich,  Maaa. 
Fiu,  Jeaae  a,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Flagg,  Miaa  Caroline,  Andover,  Maaa, 
^Fletcher,  Ezra  W.,  Whitinaville,  Maaa. 
Foot  George,  Eaq.,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Ford,  Hiomaa  A..  Boston,  Maaa. 
Foater,  Rev.  Davla,  Weat  Newbury, 
Foater,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Foater,  Mra.  Catherine  P.,  "       ** 
*Foater,  Rev.  Thomaa,  Andover,  Maaa. 
Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H.,  D.  D.,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 
Fox,  Rev.  WiUlam  A.,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonathan,  Roxbury,  Maaa. 
French,  Jonathan,  Braintree,  Maaa. 
French,  Miaa  Hannah,  Newburvport,  Maaa. 
French,  Dea.  Jamea,  Bedford,  N.  H. 
French,  Mra.  John,         **  " 

Frothinfffaam,  Mra.  D.  T.,  Danvera,  Maaa. 
Furber,  Rev.  D.  L.,  Newton  Centre,  Maaa. 
Furman,  Rev.  Charlea  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 
Gage,  Abel,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 
Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Maaa. 
Gay,  Abner,  jr.,  Providence,  R.  h 
Gelaton;  Rev.  Maltby,  Albion,  Mich. 
Giddlnga,  Rev.  S.  P.,  Springfield,  Vt 
Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.D.,  Boston,  Maaa. 
GUbert,  Rev.  £.  R.,  WaUingford,  Ct 
UUman,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Bangor,  Mei 
Goldamlth,  Rev.  Alfred,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Ooldamith,  Rev.  Benjamin  M.,  Bellona,  N.  Y. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  S.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Goodrich,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Goodwin,  William,  Belleville,  Maaa. 
Goodwin,  Dea.  Al^d,  Weat  Ameabury,  Mass. 
•Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D.,  Hollia,  N.  H. 
'Gordon,  Mra.  Charlotte  S.,      «<         ** 
Gott  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Kockport»  Maaa. 
Gould,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  Biddeford,  Me. 
Grant  John,  New  York  City. 
Gravea,  Ruiua  R..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    - 
Graves,  Rev.  Nathaniel  D.,  Allen's  Grove, Wia. 
Greely,  Rev.  &  8.  N.,  Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 
Qreely,  Hon.  Eliphalet,  Portland,  Me. 
*Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Marv,  Newbury,  Maaa. ' 
Greene,  Mra.  Maiy  M.,  Brattleboro*.  Vt 
Gregg,  Rev.  Hiram,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 
Griggs,  Rev.  Leverett,  Bristol,  Ct 
Gnemaey,  Rev.  Jeaae,  Davenport,  lo. 
Gulliver,  Rev.  John  P.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Hale,  Joaiah  L.,  Esq.,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Hale,  Hon.  E.  J.  M.,  Haverhill,  Maaa. 
Hale,  Mra.  Sarah  W.,  Newburyport,  Maaa. 
Hale,  Joahua,  Belleville,  Mass. 
Hale,  Joae^  Rowley,  Mass. 
Hall,  Rev.  £.  Edwin,  Switzerland. 
Hall,  Rev.  Gordon,  Northampton,  Maaa. 
Halatead,  M.  O.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Halatead,  Enoa  J.,      *'         ** 
"Hamblet  Mra.  Sarah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Laurentine,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
^Hanford,  Thomaa  C,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Harding,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Long  Meadow,  Maai. 


Harria,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Bangor,  Me. 
H^rtwell,  Jeptha  B.,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Hartwell,  Mra^Betaey.    "  *• 

Haakell,  Rev.  T.  N.,  Eaat  Boafcon.  Maaa. 
Haathags.  Rov.  Paraona  C,  Rutland,  Vt 
Haven,  Rev.  John,  Charlton,  Maaa. 
Havena,  H.  P^  Eaq.,  New  London,  Ct 
Hawks,  Rev.  T.  F.,  Weat  Springfield,  Maaa.  ' 
Hawkea,  Eliaha  &,  ILD.,  North  Adama,  Maaa 
HawlOT,  Rev.  Charlea,  Lyona,  N.  Y. 
Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Hayden,  S.  D..  Araintree,  Maaa. 
*Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Atkinaon,  N.  H. 
Hazen,  Mrs.  Martha  V.,         •*  <« 

Heard,  G.  W.,  Ipswich,  Maaa. 
Heck,  Rev.  J.,  PUladelphia,  Pa. 
Herbert  Rev.  Charles  D.,  W.  Newbury,  Maaa 
Hibbin,  Dea.  Jamea,  Northampton,  Maes. 
Hildreth,  E.  A.,  Groton,  Maaa. 
Hill,  Asa,  Athol,  Mass. 
Higghia,  Dea.  Timothy,  douthington,  Ct 
Hincks,  John  W..  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Calv.,  D  D.,  Wrentham,  Maas. 
Hitchcock,  Charlea  P.,  Hadley,  Maaa. 
Hoirarai,  Rev.  WlUlam,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Honey,  Alexander  L.,  Saliabury,  Ct 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
*  Hooper.  Mra.  Harriet  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Hooper,  Miss  Hannah,         "  *' 

Hopkina,  Rev.  Mark,  D.  D.,   Wniiamstown, 

Maas. 
Hopkins,  Lewis,  M.D.,  Northampton,  Maaa. 
Hoppin,  Rev.  Jamea  M.,  Salem,  Maaa. 
Horton.  Rav.  Francis,  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Uoaford,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudaon,  Ohio. 
Hoaford,  Mra.  Marv  E.,         «  « 

Hosford,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  Haverhill,  Maaa. 
Hosum,  George,  West  Newbury,  Maaa. 
Hough,  Rev.  Lent  S.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Howe,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Esther,  Acwoith,  N.  H. 
Hoyt,  Jamea  Phillipa,  Weat  Coventry,  N.  Y. 
Hoyt  Ezra,  Norwalk,  Ct 
'Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leominater,  Maas. 
Hubbard,  E.  G.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Hubbell,  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  Ct 
Huffglna,  Rav.  Morriaon,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
Huu,  Rev.  Joaeph  D.,  SomervUle,  Maas. 
•Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Hunt,  Rev.  Daniel,  Pomfqpt  Ct 
Hunt,  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hunt^  Rev.  Samuel,  Franklin,  Maaa. 
Hurd.  Charlea,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
•Hurlbut  Samuel,  Wincheater,  Ct 
*Hurlbut,  Rev.  R.  L- CaatUe,  N.  Y. 
Hutter,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hyde,  Rev.  William  A.,  Mlanus.  Ct 
Ide,  Rev.  Jacob,  D.  D.,  Weat  Medway,  Maaa 
Ide,Mra.BlaryE.,  •* 

Ingalia,  Dea.  Joaeph  F.,  Methuen,  Maaa. 


Jackson,  John  P.,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
JackaonI  Rev.  Wm.  C.,  Lincoln,  Maaa. 
Jamea,  Rev.  Horace,  Worcester,  Maaa. 


Jenkina,  Rev.  A.,  Wendell,  Maas. 
Jennings,  Rev.  Isaac,  Beniiington,  Vt 
Jeaaup,  Rev.  H.  G.,  Btanwich,  Ct 
Jewett  Rev.  William  R,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Jewett,  Rev.  Leonard,  Hollia,  N.  H. 
Jewett  Mrs.  C.  Scovill,  Nilea,  Mich. 
Jobnaon,  Georse,  Bradford,  Maaa. 
Johnaon,  Dea.  Joseph,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Johnaon,  Dea.  Webster.  Soulhboro',  Maaa. 
Jonea,  Rev.  E.  C,  Soulhington,  Ct 
Jonea,  Rev.  Warren  G.,  Hartford,  Ct 
Jonea,  Frederick.  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Jttdd,  Rev.  Gid.  N.,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ct 
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Judson,  James,  Jr.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
KeOey,  Rev.  George,  Haverfaill,  Mua. 
Kellogg,  Rer.  E.  M.,  Derby,  Vt 
Kellogg,  Rer.  Lewis,  Owego,  N.  T. 
Kellogg,  Rev.  Maztiii,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
*Kello([g.  N.  O.,  Yemon.  Ct. 
Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Kendall,  Mra.  Bophronia,  ** 

Kendall,  Rer.  8.  C,  Mitford,  N.  H. 
Kimball,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
KimbalL  Rer.  Mosea,  Wethersfleld,  Vt 
'Kimball,  Miss  Bllen  Maria,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
Kimball,  John  R.,  Wobnm,  Mass. 
Kimball,  Rev.  Jamea,  Oakham,  N.  U. 
*King,  General  Benjamin,  Abinston,  Mass. 
King,  Rev.  Rofiis,  Jamestown,  N.  J. 
Kingman,  Abner,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kinney,  Rev.  Ezra  D.,  Darien,  Ct 
Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kirtland,  Dea.  Oxias  K^  Saybrook,  Ct 
Kittredge,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Niagara  aty,  N.  Y. 
Kniffin,  George  W.,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Knight,  Dea.  Daniel,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Knox,  Rev.  William  £.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Lamson,  Nathaniel,  Shelbome  Falls,  Mass. 
Langdon,  Edward,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Lapsley,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lathrop,  HolUster,  Brockport  N.  Y. 
^Lathrop,  8.  Pearl,  M.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Law,  William,  Cheshire,  Ct 
Law,WUUam,jr.,    " 
Law,  John  EUiot,    "        '* 
Lawrence,  Dea.  Curtis,  Groton,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  A.,  East  Windsor,  Ct 
Lawrence  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,    **         *• 
Learned,  Rev.  Robert  C,  Berlin,  Ct 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Leavitt,  David,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
loee.  Rev.  Bamuel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Leete,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Windsor,  Ct 
Lefavour,  Amoa,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Lewis,  Dea.  Oliver,  Bouthington,  Ct 
Lewis,  WiUiam  K.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Linsley,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
Little,  Dea.  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Little,  Josiah,  Eaq.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Locke,  William  D.,  New  IpBwich,  N.  H. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Peter,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Lockwood,  WUliam  8.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Logan,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Washington,  Ct 
Loomis.  Rev.  A.  G.,  Bethlehem,  Ct 
*Lord,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Lord,  Rev.  Edward,  Pulton,  N.  Y 
Lovett,  John,  9d,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Low,  G.  8.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  G..  Oswego,  N.  T. 
Lyman,  Rev.  George,  Sutton,  Mass. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Washington,  Ct 
Lyman,  George  Richards,        "  ** 

MeCall,  Rev.  Salmon,  Old  Saybrook,  Ct 
^McCollom,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Bradford,  Mass. 
McLean,  Rev.  Charles  B.,  CoUinsviUe,  Ct 
McLean,  Edward,  Oakland,  CaL 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Greenfield,  N.  H. 
McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B., 
McHarg.  Rev.  WUliam  N.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Maidll,  Rev.  a  W.,  Waterbury,  Ct 
MaUory,  Mrs.  Charles.  Norwalk,  Ct 
Manning,  Rev.  Jacob  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
*Marsh,  David,  BaverhUl,  Maan 
Martin.  Rev.  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Sylvanus  T.,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 
Marvin,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
Marvin,  Rev.  E.  P.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Mason,  William  H.,  Esq.,  Thompson,  Ct 
Mather,  Rev.  WUliam  L.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Mattoo 
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Neill,  Mr 
Nelson,  J    i 
*Newhal.    ! 
Noyes,  B    • 
Northrup    i 
Noyes,  d    : 
*Ofmsted    ! 
Orcott,  B    I 
Osgood.  ]    ! 
Packard,    i 
Packard,     < 
Page,  Re' 
Ps£ie,  Re 
Paine,  De 
Palmer,  C 
Park,Reir   i 
Park,  Pro 
Parker,  R  i 
Parker,  H  : 
Parker,  R  ; 
Parsons,  I 
Parsons,  I 
Partridge, 
Pattenc^ll, 
Peck,  GUb 
Peck,  Geo 
Pefiers,  Re 
Perkins,  B 
Perkins,  8 
Perry,  Re^ 
Perry,  Re^ 
Pettengill, 
♦Phelps,  A 
PhUlips,  D* 
PhUllps,  R« 
PhiUips,  Mj 
Pickard,  R 
Pickett,  Re 
Pierson,  Re 
Plerson,  Ri 
Pierson,  W 
Pierson,  Mi 
Pierson,  Mi 
Pike,  Rev. . 
Pinneo,  J.  I 
Pinneo,  Mr 
Pinneo,  Tis 
Piatt  Rev. 
Plummer,  ] 
Plunket,  CI 
Poor,  Rev. 
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Poor,  Mrs.  Stuan  B.,  Mewsrk,  N.  J. 
Poor,  Miss  Mary  A.,       "  •* 

Poor,  Alft^  Qroveland,  Mass. 
Poor,  Henry,  £tq.,  SouUi  Danvera,  Haaa. 
Pond,  Rev.  Preeton,  Boaton,  Maaa^ 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  D.  D.,  Farmington,  Ct 
Porter,  P.  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Porter,  Dea.  John,  Townaend,  Maaa. 
Powers,  Rev.  Dennia,  South  Braintree,  Maaa. 
Pratt,  Rev.  Edward  H.,  £a«t  Woodstock,  Ct 
.Prentiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  D.  D.  N.  Y.  City. 
Price,  Daniel,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  "       " 
Priestf  Rev.  J.  Addison,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Prince,  Rev.  John  M.,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Proctor,  Charles,  M.  D.,  Rowley,  Maaa. 
Putman,  Rev.  L  W.,  D.  D.,  Middleboro',  Maaa. 
Quimby,  Elihu  T.,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Ray,  Rev.  John  W.,  New  York  City. 
Raymond,  John  M.,  Kent,  Ct 
Reed,  Rev.  F.  A.,  Cohaaset,  Maaa. 
*Reed,  Mra.  William,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Reeves,  Miss  Ellen,  Wayland,  Mass. 
R^id,  Rev.  Lewis  U.,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
Henshaw,  Rev.  Charles  8.,  Richmond,  Mass. 
Rich,  Rev.  Alonzo  B.,  Beverly,  Maaa. 
Richards,  Rev.  Cyrus  8.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Richarda,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Raston,  Pa. 
Richardson,  Bumner,  Winchester,  Masa. 
Richardson,  William  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rigga,  Rev.  Joaeph  L.,  Seely  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Robert,  Christopher  R.,  New  York  City. 
Roberta,  Rev.  Jacob,  East  Medway,  Maaa. 
*Robbin8,  Rev.  Francia  L.,  Enfield,  Ct 
Robbina,  Dea.  Richard  A.,  Wetherafleld,  Ct 
Robinson,  Rev.  Reuben  T.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Clara.  '*  ** 

Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  8.,  Stonington,  Ct 
Rogera,  Rev.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Roekwell,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Ropea,  Rev.  William  Ladd,  Wrentham,  Maaa. 
Ropes,  William,  Boston,  Masa. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S.,     **  '< 

Rossiter,  Walter  K,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rowe,  Rev.  Elihu  T..  Meriden.  N.  H. 
Russell,  Rev.  Ezekiel,  East  Randolph.  Mass. 
Russell,  Rev.  William,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H 
Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fiizwilliam,  N.  H. 
Sabin,  Rev.  Lewis,  Templeton,  Mass. 
Salubury,  Prof.  E.  S.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
SalUbury,  Mra.  Abby,  "  •« 

Sanford,  Rev.  David,  Medway  Village,  Masa. 
Sanford,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Boylston  Centre,    " 
Savage,  Rev.  William  T.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
Scovfll,  Thomas,  Cambria,  N.  Y. 
ScovlU,  Oliver  P.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
Schermerhorn,  Jacob  M.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Scudder,  M.  &,  Orantvilla.  Mass. 
Seelve,  Rev.  Samuel  T.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sesslonp,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Shedd,  Prof.  W.  O.  T.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Shelden,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Westboro^  Masa. 
Shelden,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,       *«  » 

Shelton,  6.  W.,  Birmingham,  Ct 
*Shepard,  Rev.  Samuel  N.,  Madlaon,  Ct 
Sherman,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Naugatuck,  Ct 
Sherman,  Ira,  Bridgeport  Ct 
*Sibley,  Dea.  George  N.,  Westboro',  Maaa. 
*Sike6,  Rev.  Oren,  Bedford,  Mass. 
Simons,  Alvan,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
SouUigate,  Rev.  Robert,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Southworth,  Edward,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Skillings,  David  N.,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Slocum,  Hiram,  Troy,  N,  Y. 
Smith,  Cyrus  P.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Rev.  Charles.  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith,  Capt  Nathaniel,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Smith,  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  Mason  VQiage,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Rev.  Albert  Godfr^,  Dl. 
Smith,  Hon.  Albeit,  Hartford,  Ct 
Smith,  Bev.  Edward  P.,  Pepperell,  Maas. 
Smith,  James  O.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Smith,  Rev.  Charlea,  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Few,  D. D.,  Newark, N.J. 
Smith,  Rev.  MaUon  Meier,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Smith,  Norman,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  B.,  Esq.,  Woodbury,  Ct 
SnelL  Rev.  Thoa.,  D.D.,  North  BrookJleld,ir 
Spaulding,  Hilea,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Masa. 
Spauldinj^  Rev.  S.  J.,  Newburjport  Mass. 
Spencer,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  Rock  Island,  IlL 
Steams,  Rev.  Wm.  A.,  D.  D.,  Amherst  1' 
*Steele,  Rev,  John,  Stratfaam,  N.  H. 
Stewart,  Rev.  R.,  Norwich,  Vt 
StirUnff,  Dea.  George,  Brklgeport,  Ct 
Stone,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Boston,  llasa. 
Stone,  Rev.  Rollin  a,  Eaathampton,  Mass. 
Stone  Dea.  Oliver,  Danbury,  Ct 
Storra,  Rev.  Richard  8.,  D.D.,  Braintree,  Maaa. 
Storrs,  Elev.  H.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 
Stork,  Rev.  T.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Street,  Bev.  Owen  N.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
Strong,  Rev.  Stephen  C,  Sonthampfcon,  Maaa. 
Storer,  Dea.  Woodbury,  Pordand,  Me. 
Stowe,  Prof.  C.  E.,  Andover,  Mass. 
St  John,  Dea.  George,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Stuart  Edward  P.,  *«  « 

Swan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Me. 
Swain,  Rev.  L.,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Sweetzer,  Rev.  Seth,  D.  D.,  Worcester,  J 
Sweetzcr,  Miss  Fanny  W.,  " 

Sweetzer,  Dea.  Thomaa  H.,  ReacUng,         ** 
Swift,  Rev.  E.  Y.,  Clinton,  N.  T. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Rufua,  Hackottstown,  N.  J. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  Wenham,  Maaa. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,         *•  " 

*Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Mancheater,  Maaa. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary,  "  " 

Taylor,  Rev.  Lathrop,  Franciatown,  N.  H. 
Tallcott  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Tenney,  Rev.  Erdiz,  Lyme,  N.  H. 
*Tcnney,  Hon.  John,  Methuen,  Maaa. 
Tenuey,  Rev.  Leonard,  JafTrey,  N.  H. 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  South  Weymouth,  Maas. 
Terry,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Temple,  Dea.  Charlea  P.,  Princeton,  Maaa. 
Thacher,  Rev.  Tyler,  Maryaville,  Cal. 
Thatcher,  Isaiah  C,  Middleboro*,  MaM. 
Thayer,  Rev.  William  M.,  Ashland.  Masa. 
Thayer,  Rev.  D.  H.,  Mount  Carmel,  Ct 
Thomas,  Seth,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Thompson,  William  C,  Worceater,  Maaa. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Auguatua  C,  Roxbury,  Maaa. 
Tbompaon,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Dracut  ** 

Thompson,  Rev.  L.,  West  Amesbury,       ** 
Thompson,  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  P.,  D.  D.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Thurlow,  Thomaa  O.,  West  Newbury,  Masa. 
Tobey,  Rev.  Alvan,  Durham,  N.  H. 
I'odd,  Rev.  John.  D.  D.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Tollman,  Rev.  Richard,  Tewkeabury,  Maaa. 
*Tompkins,  £.  a,  Middletown,  Ct 
Towne,  Rev.  Joseph  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tower,  Levi,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
TowDsend,  Rev.  Thomaa  R.,  Dunmore,  Pa. 
Tra»k.  Israel,  Beverly.  Masa. 
Treadwell,  Hezekiah  D.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Dea.  Otis,  Newton  Comer,  Maaa. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  Jamea  H.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Trowbridffe,  Miss  Susan,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Traahr,  John  G.  K^  Brockport  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Rev.  G.  P.,  Brattleboro*.  Vt 
Tylnr,  Vamum,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Rev.  J.  T.  Uolllaton,  Mass. 


Tucker,  Rer.  Mark,  D.  D.,  Vernon,  Ct. 
Turner,  Rer.  J.  W.,  AndoTer,  Maes. 
Vaill,  Rev.  Joeepb,  D.  D.,  Palmer,  Maaa. 
Van  born,  Mrs.  A.,  Brattleboro',  Vt. 
Wakeman,  Rev.  M.  M.,  Farmersburg,  Iowa. 
Walker,  Rev.  Horace  D.,  £aat  Abington,  Maaa. 
Walker,  John  S.,  East  Medway,  •• 

Wallace,  Rer.  Cyrus  W., Manchester,  N.  H. 
Walley,  Hon.  S.  H.,  Roxbuiy,  Mass. 
•Walley,  Mrs.  8.  H.,         *' 
Wallis,  Dea.  Caleb,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  DeW.,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Rev.  James  W.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Ward,  Dea.  Henry  S.,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Ward,  Mrs^  Jane,  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Rev.  William,  Gorham,  Me. 
Warren,  Rev.  I.  P.,  New  York  City. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  8.,      "         " 
Washburn,  Rev.  A,  C,  Berlin,  Ct 
Washburn,  Ichabod,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Waters,  Richard  P.,  Salem,  Mass. 
*Webater,  Marcus  Wilbur,  New  York  City. 
Weed,  Rev.  William  B.,  Norwalk,  CL 
Weed,  Nathaniel,  SUraford,  Ct 
Wellmann,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Newton  Corner,  Mass. 
Wheeler,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Burlington,  Vt 
Wheeler,  Rev.  F.  B.,  Saco,  Me. 
Whitaker,  Rev.  Epher,  Southold,  L.  I. 
Whitcomb,  David,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Whitcomb,  Mrs.  Margaret  C,  Worcester,Mass. 
Whitcomb,  Miss  Abby,  •<  " 

Whitcomb,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  " 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Lewis,  East  Randolph,    •* 
Whitcomb,  Rev.  Wm.  C,  Carver,  " 

Whitcomb,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.,       "  " 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Harvard,  " 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  jr.,  "  " 

White,  Dea.  Lyman,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 
White,  Rev.  Morris  £.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
White,  Mrs.  Penelope  R.,         "  *' 

White,  Henry,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
White,  Rev.  O.,  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 
*White,  Rev.  WilUam  C,  Orange,  N.  J. 
White,  Rev.  Isaac  C,  North  Abmgton,  Mass. 


Whiting,  Samuel  S.,  M.  D.,  Dedharo,  Mass. 

Whiting,  Rev.  Lyman,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Whitman,  Charles,  Belleville,  Mass. 

Whittemore,  Benjamin,  Bennington,  N.  H. 

Wickes,  Rev.  Henry,  Guilford,  Ct. 

Wilbor,  Otis,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

Wilcox,  Rev.  Q.  B.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Wilcox,  Loyal,  Hartford,  Ct 

•Wilcox,  Rev.  8.  C,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Wilcox,  Rev.  WUliam  H.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Wilder,  Edward  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Willard,  Rev.  J.,  Fatrhavrn,  Mass. 

Willard,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  Willimantic,  Ct. 

Williams,  Henry  J.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,Pa 

Williams,  Rev.  Francis,  Chaplin,  Ct 

Williams,  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Pomfret,  Ct 

Williams,  Rev.  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Williams,  Rev.  Fred'k  W.,  New  Canaan,  Ct 

Williams,  Daniel  R.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Williston,  Dea.  John  P.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Thomas,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Robert  E.,  Coming,  N.  Y. 

Winchester,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Clinton,  Mass. 

Windsor,  Rev.  John  H.,  Iowa. 

Wisner,  Rev.  Wm.  C,  D.  D.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Withington,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Newbury,  Mass. 

Wolcott,  Rev.  Samuel,  Providence,  R.  1. 
Wood,  Hon.  John  M.,  Portland,  Me. 

Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  2d,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Wood,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Campello,  Mass. 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Woodbury,  Rev.  James  Trask,  Milford,     " 
Woodman.  Thomas  P.,  Lowell,  •' 

Woodward,  Dea.  E.,  Newton  Comer,  •» 
Woolscy,  Rev.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  D.  D.,  Salem, 

Mass. 
Worcester,  Dea.  Samuel,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Wordin,  N.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Wordin,  N.  Etigene,   "  " 

Wright  Rev.  Thomas,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
*Wnght,  Rev.  Edward,  West  Haven,  Ct 
Wright  Rev.  Edwin  S.,  FredonU,  N.  Y. 
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ADDRE 


The  relations  of  Religion  to  Lea 
to  Religion,  axe  mutual  and  ii 
knowledge,  whether  the  object 
matter  or  mind,  physical  laws  oi 
us  to  God,  for  "  Wisdom  and  Mi 
conversely,  "the  fear  of  the  Lc 
gard  for  Him  who  is  the  fountair 
is  "  the  instruction,"  the  discipli 
has  it,  the  seminary  of  wisdom.* 
Said  Thomas  Paine,  with  a 
"Age  of  Reason,"  "Let  us  devi 
schools  of  instruction,  that  we  i 
ranee  that  the  ancient  regime  of 
spread  among  the  people.     Let  u 
unfettered  by   superstition;'' — i 
Deism  as  distinguished  from  th 
Said  Daniel  Webster,  in  opposi 
which  Girard  attempted  to  estal 

♦  Prov.  XV.  88.  These  words,  «'  The  feai 
tion  of  wisdom,^'  were  the  text  upon  which 
based. 


ciples  of  Paine,  "the  Christian  religion  is  of  the 
essence,  the  vitality,  of  useful  instruction.  .  .  . 
And  hence,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it 
has  been  the  duty,  as  it  has  been  the  eflFort,  of  the 
great  and  the  good,  to  sanctify  human  knowledge,  to 
bring  it  to  the  fount,  and  to  baptize  learning  into 
Christianity ;  to  gather  up  air  its  productions,  its 
earliest  and  its  latest,  its  blossoms  and  its  fruits,  and 
lay  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  religion  and  virtue." 
Learning  and  Religion — ^these  two  conditions  of  a  high 
and  permanent  civilization — are  inseparable  in  fact 
and  in  reason,  as  they  have  proved  to  be  in  history. 
Religion  separated  from  Knowledge,  degenerates  into 
fanaticism  or  superstition.  Learning  divorced  from 
Religion,  vibrates  between  the  vagaries  of  idealism,  or 
what  Humboldt  styles  the  saturnalia  of  an  ideal 
science  of  nature,  and  the  sensuousness  of  materialism ; 
because  there  is  wanting  that  moral  link  which  should 
combine  the  spiritual  and  the  material  in  one  grand 
system  of  truth  and  law.  The  devout  recognition  of 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  in  his  being, 
attributes,  and  relations  as  manifested  in  his  works 
and  revealed  in  his  word,  this  is  not  only  objectively 
the  highest  wisdom,  but  is  also  subjectively  a  discipline, 
a  guide,  a  training-school  of  the  mind  for  all  other 
wisdom.  Religion,  therefore,  should  not  only  receive 
a  formal  recognition  in  our  Colleges  and  Universities, 
through  a  professorship  of  divinity  or  a  pastorate  over 
the  students,  but  being  itself  "of  the  essence,  the  vital- 
ity of  useful  instruction,"  it  should  permeate  the  whole 
system  of  instruction  with  its  divine  influence,  and 
should  mould  the  scholar  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of 
art,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Such  was  the  original 
conception  of  the  College,  especially  of  the  earliest 
scholastic  foundations  in  this  country ;  and  such  must 


the  College  ever  be,  if  it  would  maintain  its  place  as 
a  power  in  our  Christian  civilization. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  College  as  a  Religious 
INSTITUTION ;  in  its  normal  inception,  its  historical  de- 
velopment, its  organic  structure  and  adaptations,  and 
its  practical  relations  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
times,  and  the  religious  future  of  our  land. 

I.  The  College  proper,  the  Collegium  or  particular 
society  of  persons  engaged  in  one  and  the  same  course 
of  literature,  as  distinguished  from  the  University, 
which  is  an  "  unexclusive  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion "  in  various  departments  of  knowledge ;  this  Col- 
lege proper  had  its  origin  in  a  charitable  provision  for 
learning,  mainly  in  the  interest  of  Religion.  Founda- 
tions to  provide  houses  for  the  free  accommodation  of 
indigent  students  in  attendance  upon  the  famous  lec- 
tures of  Abelard  and  his  compeers  and  rivals  at  Paris, 
were  the  beginning  of  the  distinct  Colleges  of  the 
European  Universities,  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
University  of  Paris  in  which  the  collegiate  system  was 
instituted,  was  then  "  the  first  school  of  the  church ; '' 
and  these  subordinate  institutions  are  clearly  defined 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  "conventual  establish- 
ments for  the  habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  dis- 
cipline of  the  student " — ^where  "  moral  superintend- 
ence was  conjoined  with  literary  discipline,"  the 
opportunity  of  scholastic  disputation  was  secured,  and 
"  books  were  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the  indi- 
gent community."  All  this  was  in  imitation  of  the 
Hospitia  or  free  domicils,  "  which  the  religious  orders 
had  established  in  the  University  towns  for  those  of 
their  members  who  were  attracted,  as  teachers  and 
learners,  to  these  places  of  literary  resort."* 

♦  Ed.  Reriew,  June,  1831. 
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Indeed  the  weight  of  historical  evidence  goes  to 
show  that,  although  the  University  was  not  in  every 
instance  organized  as  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  it 
was  nevertheless  an  outgrowth  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments for  religious  ends.  The  Council  of  Cabilone, 
A.  D.  813,  decreed  "  that  the  bishops  should  constitute 
schools  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  should  be 
taught,  and  such  may  be  educated  of  whom  it  may  he 
deservedly  satdy  by  the  Lord,  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth."*  Huber  has  shown  that  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne — ^who  gave  a  fitful  and  somewhat  unnat- 
ural stimulus  to  learning, — "monastic  and  cathedral 
schools  existed  in  Italy  and  in  England,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  highest  learning ;  and  such  extent  and  im* 
portance  did  they  attain  as  to  be  called,  Places  of  Gen- 
eral Study  (^Studium  Generale)^  Literary  Universities 
(Jlniveraitaa  Literaria)  or  Academies  (Academid) ;  and 
in  general  the  Universities  of  Europe,  especially  those 
north  of  the  Alps,  originated  from  these  monastic  and 
cathedral  schools. "f  If  not  organically  dependent  upon 
the  Church,  the  Universities  of  learning  were  the  oflF- 
spring  of  her  intellectual  life,  even  in  the  dark  ages  of 
the  Church  herself;  and  the  learning  of  the  old  world, 
now  classic,  owes  its  preservation  and  its  revival  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  "Religion  alone 
made  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  across  the  chaos,  and  has 
linked  the  two  periods  of  ancient  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion." J  The  schools  of  general  learning  established 
by  the  Carlovingian  princes,  were  in  convents  and 
cathedrals,  and  were  mainly  eleemosynary.  These,  of 
course,  "  declined  with  the  rise  of  the  Universities ;  "§ 


*  Harduin  CoL  Oond.  4, 1032. 

t  The  English  Umyersities,  by  Y.  A.  Huber.    London  Ed.  toI.  I,  pp. 
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X  Hallam's  View  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Chap,  ix.,  p.  1. 
8  Hallam's  Intro,  to  Lit  of  Europe,  toL  L,  p.  21.    London. 


but  the  parent  University  of  Paris,  the  first  school  of 
the  Church,  was  so  far  under  ecclesiastical  direction  at 
the  beginning,  that  **  its  Chancellor  inflicted  censures, 
and  granted  licenses  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  Cathedral  Chapter,  and  in  their  name  also,  ap- 
pointed the  teacher  for  the  old  school  in  the  clois- 
ter."* 

Even  at  Bologna,  where  the  Eoman  civil  law  took 
precedence  of  theology  as  a  department  of  University 
instruction,  and  where  the  students  had  the  singular 
and  perilous  privilege  of  controlling  the  University  by 
their  votes,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  and  the  license 
to  teach  was  given  by  the  Bishop,  or  conferred  *'  with 
the  consent  of  the  Archdeacon  of  the  cathedral 
church."  f 

Besides  this  gradual  development  of  the  University, 
with  its  system  of  Colleges,  out  of  the  monastic  and 
the  cathedral  schools,  we  find  a  special  religious  in- 
fluence in  the  founding  of  Universities  through  the 
medium  of  the  Scholastic  Theology.  Theology,  which 
through  deference  to  patristic  authority,  and  the  uni- 
formity enjoined  by  oecumenical  councUs,  had  sunk  into 
a  dead  orthodoxy,  was  of  a  sudden  penetrated  with  a 
rationalistic  spirit  derived  from  the  dialectics  of  Aris- 
totle. And  this  attempt  to  unite  reason  and  faith  by 
applying  the  formulae  of  logic  and  metaphysical  reason- 
ing  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  created  in  the 
twelfth  century  an  intellectual  excitement  second  only 
to  that  of  the  sixteenth.  The  University  of  Paris 
arose  chiefly  firom  this  stimulus  of  scholastic  theology. 

In  England,  as  upon  the  continent,  we  trace  this 
religious  origin  of  the  university  and  collegiate  systems, 
perhaps  even  with  more  distinctness.    Prom  a  very 

•  Balaus,  Unir.  Paris,  i.  277.    Quoted  in  Huber. 
t  New  Englander,  vol.  z.,  p.  88. 
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early  period  the  convents  had  their  schools,  which 
were  the  only  seats  of  learning.  Those  of  Canterbury, 
York,  and  Westminster,  early  attained  to  great  repute; 
and  the  monastic  schools  of  the  Guldees  in  North  Bri- 
tain and  Wales,  date  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. The  beginning  of  Oxford  University  is  lost  in 
obscurity ;  but  for  a  long  time  after  Oxford  had  be- 
come renowned  as  a  seat  of  learning,  the  only  lecture- 
rooms  were  in  connection  with  the  convents  and  the 
Abbey  of  Osney.  The  oldest  College  on  a  legal  foun- 
dation (Merton),  was  established  by  a  bishop  who  had 
himself  been  educated  in  a  convent  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  theological  school  was  erected  at  great  cost 
The  Colleges  which  have  there  overshadowed  the 
University,  were  at  first  intended  "to  assist  clerical 
students  through  their  course  of  study."  Twelve  of 
the  present  Colleges  of  Oxford  were  founded  by  prel- 
ates, who  while  they  monopolized  so  much  of  the 
wealth  of  their  time,  used  that  wealth  largely  for  com- 
ing generations.  It  was  the  scheme  of  Wolsey  in 
'  founding  Cardinal,  now  Christ  Church  College,  on  a 
scale  of  royal  magnificence,  to  make  it  the  centre  of 
literature  for  Christendom  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Queen's  College  was  expressly  founded  "  in  Dei  glori- 
am,  Ecclesisa  Bonum,  et  Bonarum  Literarum  Propaga- 
tionem."  Many  of  the  particular  foundations  were  for 
a  purpose  avowedly  religious,  and  the  whole  were 
grouped  together  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  open  Bible,  with  the  motto  Dominvs  Ulumi- 
natio  Mea. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  country,  that  a  just  concern  for  a  pure  and 
enlightened  ministry  of  the  Gospel  led  to  the  founding 
of  our  oldest  Colleges.  Ghrisbo  et  Ecclma  was  the  ban- 
ner that  waved  over  the  first  College  planted  on  the 


soil  of  New  England ;  and  on  j 
proof  were  found  "  able  to  ren  I 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  tl  i 
resolve  them  logically,  withal  1  < 
conversation,"  were  entitled  t< 
The  founders  of  Yale  College,  i 
gether  that  collection  of  books 
braries,  which  was  the  germ  1 1 
the  institution,  accompanied  th< 
laration  that "  their  end  and  des  ; 
the  blessed  reformed,  Protestan  ; 
of  its  order  and  worship ; "  anc 
they  provided,  that  the  studeni  i 
structed  in  the  principles  of  rel  i 
polemical  divinity."  A  Stiles 
Tyler,  a  Beecher,  a  Stuart,  are  s : 
seed.  The  first  act  of  the  Gen: 
necticut  chartering  Yale  Collegi 
desire  of  several  well-disposed  ]] 
regard  to  and  zeal  for  the  uphoi 
the  Christian  Protestant  religici 
learned  and  orthodox  men;  tL 
blessing  of  God,  might  be  fitted 
in  Church  and  civil  State,  and 
ment  might  be  given  to  such  pic 
so  necessary  and  religious  an  i 
forwarded."  The  religious  inten 
pressed  even  its  enemies.  In  thi 
Heathcote  of  the  colony  of  Ne^ 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tl 
religious  condition  of  the  adjace 
cut,  and  the  efforts  there  makin, 
by  means  of  a  dissenting  CoUe 
Connecticut,  doubting  of  mail 
[against  the  Propagation  Societj 
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support,  they  with  great  industry  went  through  their 
colony  for  subscriptions  to  build  a  College  at  a  place 
called  Seabrook.  And  the  Ministers,  who  are  as  abso- 
lute in  their  respective  parishes  as  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
argued,  prayed,  and  preached  up  the  necessity  of  it ; 
and  the  passive  obedience  people  who  dare  not  do  oth- 
erwise than  obey,  gave  even  beyond  their  ability.  A 
thing  which  they  call  a  College  was  prepared  accord- 
ingly, wherein  as  I  am  informed  a  commencement  was 
made  about  three  or  four  months  ago.  But  notwith- 
standing their  new  College  here,  and  old  one  in  Boston, 
and  that  every  town  in  that  colony  has  one,  and  some 
two,  ministers,  and  I  have  not  only  heard  them  say,  but 
seen  it  in  their  prints,  that  there  was  no  place  in  the 
world  where  the  Gospel  shone  so  brightly,  nor  that  the 
people  lived  so  religiously  and  well  as  they ;  yet  I  dare 
aver,  that  there  is  not  much  greater  necessity  of  having 
the  Christian  Religion  in  its  true  light  preached  any- 
where than  amongst  them.  Many,  if  not  the  greatest 
number  among  them,  being  little  better  than  in  a  state 
of  heathenism,  having  never  been  baptized  nor  admitted 
to  the  communion."  * 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  intolerent  Churchman 
to  the  religious  origin  and  intent  of  Yale  College. 
That  it  has  done  something  to  preserve  alive  the  faith 
and  order  of  the  Puritans,  and  to  perpetuate  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  Christianity,  its  160  years  may  show. 
*'  Lvx  et  Veritas  "  is  still  its  motto. 

The  Log  College  near  Philadelphia,  the  school  of 
the  Tenants  and  of  Samuel  Blair,  and  the  precursor  of 
Nassau  Hall,  is  described  by  Whitfield  as  "  a  school  of 
the  prophets  from  which  worthy  ministers  of  Jesus  were 
sent  forth ; "  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey  finally 

♦  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  iil,  123. 
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arose  from  the  movements  of  tl 
in  behalf  of  an  educated  minist 

Thus  upon  every  side  and  ii  i 
history  bears  witness  that  the  i  : 
was  in  the  alliance  of  Religion  > 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

II.  Such  being  the  original    : 
constitution  of  Colleges,  it  is  an 
far  these  nurseries  of  religious    : 
their  function.     That  all  CoUeg  i 
vice  of  religion  have  remained 
their  founders ;  that  any  such  (  i 
our  highest  conception  of  a  B 
Learning ;  that  the  learning  fost 
ways  ministered  to  a  pure  Chri  I 
pure  from  Materialism,  AtheisE  . 
no  more  be  affirmed  than  it  cai 
churches  are  equally  pure,  tha 
fully  to  the  Apostolic  model,  or  I 
where  exists  in  an  organic  form  j ; 
in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  anc 
spired  Apostles.     But  amid  all 
corruptions  of  learning  and  of  i : 
this  has  been  uniformly  true:  t; 
has  been  reformed  and  revived  1: 
schools,  and  that  all  the  standard 
sitions  and  defences  of  the  Chr: 
ceeded  from  men  who  were  edu*: 
of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Did  the  mendicant  friars  of  t 
swarm  over  England,  persuading 
superior  sanctity,  and  rendering 
age  the  subtle  and  compacted  s 
suitism  of  Loyola  only  imitated  a 
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Reformation? — the  man  who  met  them  and  the  Pa- 
pacy at  every  point,  before  the  people,  before  the  ec- 
clesiastics, before  the  court,  was  an  Oxford  scholar,  pro- 
nounced by  an  enemy  *  "second  to  none  in  philosophy 
and  incomparable  in  scholastic  studies,"  and  whose 
learning  in  divinity  led  to  his  appointment  as  a  thelog- 
ical  lecturer  to  the  University — the  first  translator  of 
the  Bible  into  our  mother  tongue,  John  Wiclif.  Did 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  by  the  revived 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Biblical  theology  pave 
the  way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  ? — the 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  that  baptism  of  fire  which  ushered  in  the 
dispensation  of  Luther,  were  not  rude  bold  men  of  the 
people,  but  meditative  and  scholarly  men — JoTiTia  of 
the  type  of  the  Evangelist  rather  than  of  the  Baptist; 
— John  SusSj  at  twenty  made  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague ;  John  ReuchUn^  who  at  twenty  taught 
Philosophy  and  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  and  there 
published  the  first  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Hebrew 
in  the  German  tongue,  as  a  help  to  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  John  of  Ooch^  trained  as  a  scholar,  versed 
in  the  Latin  fathers  and  the  scholastic  divines;  John  of 
Wesel^  Professor  and  Vice-Rector  in  that  University  of 
Erfurth  where  Luther  afterwards  began  his  spiritual  life ; 
4ind  pre-eminently  John  Weasel^  surnamed  "  the  light 
of  the  world,"  the  teacher  of  Reuchlin  and  of  other 
Reformers ;  the  cosmopolitan  scholar  who  gleaned  the 
treasures  of  all  Universities ;  who,  that  he  might  master 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  was  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  learn- 
ing the  Greek  language  of  certain  expatriated  Greeks  at 
Cologne ;  and  that  he  might  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
was  guilty  of  the  greater  heresy  of  learning  Hebrew 
from  educated  Jews ;  who  spent  sixteen  years  or  more 

*  Knighton. 
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in  the  stndy  of  philosophy  and 
sities  of  Louvain  and  Paris ;  wh 
of  Italy ;  and  who  closed  his  1<  i 
as  lecturer  on  philology  and  ph  I 
This  was  he  of  whom  Luther  si 
pear  as  if  he  had  borrowed  fi 
trine."     The  Reformation  was  r 
ties ;  and  philology  reviving  th< 
and  Greek,  had  as  direct  a  coi 
theology  reviving  the  doctrines 
and  salvation  through  Christ  al< 

Erasmus^  whose  philologicr 
the  Scriptures,  prepared  the  y*  i 
reformation  which  he  had  not  t1 1 
age  to  direct ;  Luster  and  Mela 
Wittemberg ;  Le  Fevre^  who  led 
University  of  Paris  to  do  homii 
his  pupil  Farel,  who  brought  ih 
illustrate  sound  Biblical  theologj 
and  Cambridge;  Knox  si  the 
drews  ;  Calvin^  who  sifted  threi 
stores  of  theology,  law  and  phi  I 
sanne,  the  most  learned  of  pr: 
quent  of  scholars  ;  ZuingU^  who 
ing  out  all  his  epistles  in  the  Gr<; 
in  the  height  of  his  own  apostol 
Hebrew  also,  that  he  might  ki 
of  inspiration ;  these  are  our  wii 
ed  theology  and  biblical  criticisi 
sprang  out  of  the  schools  of  Li 
union  of  letters  with  faith  was  s 
and  an  elemental  force  of  the  R< 

John  Owen^  dean  of  Christ 
afterward  vice-chancellor  of  the  1 
well;  John  Howe^  graduate  of 
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Oxford,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  fellows  of  the 
latter  University ;  Stephen  GhamocJce^  also  of  both  Uni- 
versities, of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  there  was  no  part 
of  learning  to  which  he  was  a  stranger ; "  John  Milton^ 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  whose  verse  doth  not  more 
enrich  our  homely  Saxon  tongue,  than  the  dignity  of 
his  learning  doth  exalt  its  wedded  Latin  invader ; — ^such 
were  the  men  who  gave  its  moral  force  to  that  revolu- 
tion which  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  opened  with 
sword  and  matchlock. 

Even  the  Brownists,  whom  history  has  denounced 
as  the  very  vandals  of  schism,  declared,  "  while  we 
blame  the  Universities,  Colleges,  and  schools,  for  their 
heathen,  profane,  superstitious,  unchristian  societies, 
disorders,  customs,  and  ceremonies ;  for  their  vain,  cu- 
rious, and  unlawful  arts  and  studies,  and  their  manner 
of  teaching  them  ; — we  desire  with  our  whole  hearts, 
that  the  tongues,  [t.  e.  the  learned  tongues]  and  other 
godly  arts,  were  taught  not  in  the  Universities,  or  a 
few  places  only^  but  in  all  places  where  an  established 
church  is  [t.  e.  a  heal  church,  according  to  the  Brown- 
ist  theory],  at  the  least,  in  every  city  of  the  land ;  and 
that  the  Universities  and  Colleges  should  be  the  schools 
of  all  godly  learning  to  garnish  the  church ;  to  furnish 
the  Commonwealth  with  fit  and  virtuous  men  for  every 
place,  ofl&ce,  and  estate* 

The  Huguenots  had  five  Universities  to  train  their 
religious  teachers,  and  a  College  in  each  of  the  thirteen 
provinces  of  their  church,  to  train  pupils  for  the  Uni- 
versities. So  well  was  the  relation  of  these  schools  to 
the  progress  of  the  reformed  religion  understood  by 
their  enemies,  that  they  were  suppressed  by  royal  de- 
cree in  that  series  of  violent  measures  which  culmina- 
ted in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

♦  Hanbory,  i,  57. 
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What  the  Puritan  movem 
planting  of  the  Pilgrim  stock  ir 
of  liberal  education,  appears  m 
University  men  prominent  in 
son,  Higginson,  Eliot,  Hooker,  ( 
ard,  Mather,  Davenport,  Eaton, 
more  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  vei 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  coloili 
nists  who  were  graduates  of  Car 
about  one  for  every  150  of  the 
in  the  record  which  they  thems( 
ty-five  years  from  the  landing 
"After  God  had  carried  us  saf( 
we  had  builded  our  houses,  pr 
our  livelihood,  reared  conveniei 
ship,  and  settled  the  civil  goveri 
things  we  longed  for  and  lookec 
learning,  and  perpetuate  it  to 
leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  t 
present  ministry  shall  be  in  th< 
Commissioners  of  Charles  11. ,  n 
of  Connecticut  "  that  they  had  { 
ister  in  every  town  or  village." 

And  as  the  Reformation  w^ 
and  directed  by  men  of  letters,  i 
ment  in  England,  and  the  Puritan 
ica  were  guided  by  sons  of  th< 
modern  enterprise  for  evangeliz 
sions,  had  its  origin  in  a  Chrii 
been  mainly  conducted  by  men  o 
missions  to  the  heathen  are  poj 
tion  with  a  system  of  thorough  inl 
training  in  Christian  lands.  The 
the  Bible  to  a  people  of  another 
learning  adequate  to  the  work  oi 
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the  very  construction  of  a  written  language.  Chris- 
tianity goes  forth  not  with  pomps  and  ceremonies 
speaking  to  the  eye,  not  with  priestly  traditions  and 
incantations,  imposing  upon  ignorance  and  nursing 
superstition,  but  with  its  one  sacred  book  to  be  read, 
understood,  and  obeyed  by  all ;  and  therefore,  while  its 
truths,  when  made  known,  are  addressed  to  a  simple 
unlettered  faith,  yet  the  act  of  making  known  those 
truths  requires  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  and  the 
translator's  skill ;  and  that  Spirit  of  Regeneration  which 
bloweth  where  He  listeth,  still  makes  his  power  felt 
among  peoples  of  diverse  languages  only  in  connection 
with  the  gift  of  tongues. 

III.  In  the  light  of  its  normal  inception  and  his- 
torical development,  we  are  to  consider  the  organic 
structure  of  the  College  as  a  religious  institution ; — 
the  adaptation  of  its  interior  arrangement  and  life  to 
roligious  ends. 

The  necessity  of  the  religious  element  as  a  life-power 
in  the  College  organization,  hardly  calls  for  argument, 
yet  some  consideration  of  this  is  due  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  subject.  Religion  alone  can  dignify  learn- 
ing, and  supply  an  adequate  motive  to  the  pursuit 
of  it.  All  learning  is  but  fragmentary  and  empirical 
unless  it  conducts  the  mind  to  God,  through  facts,  laws, 
principles,  which  are  the  manifestation  of  his  being, 
and  the  record  of  his  will.  The  comet  with  its  bright- 
ening splendor,  is  a  wildfire  flitting  to  and  fro  upon 
errands  of  destruction,  till  we  learn  that  it  is  in  and  of 
our  system,  and  that  whether  sweeping  the  visible 
heavens  or  outflying  telescopic  vision,  every  molecule 
of  its  fiery  train  is  held  to  our  sun.  And  it  is  only 
when  we  organize  and  harmonize  the  isolated  flights 
of  human  thought  and  imagination  around  one  central 
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and  controlling  force,  that  the 
perilous.  Then  they  may  swe  : 
verse  heights  and  depths  unfat  i 
ages  on  the  wings  of  light,  m£ 
bolic  curves,  or  vault  throu^  t 
planets  up  to  the  sun  himself—  i 
are  embraced  within  that  syste  : 
God,  and  whose  boundaries  ar« 

Facts,  knowledges,  do  not 
Inust  be  brought  under  the  im  i 
pressed  into  a  principle  or  law 
^  ticable.    No  philosopher  of  thi 
or  mind,  rests  in  observations, 
duction  with  a  view  to  general  ; 
yet  higher  generalization,  wh  i 
molecules  constructs  the  princij  I 
the  infinite.     But  sciences  and  \  i 
molecules  of  knowledge,  until  tj 
in  that  one  universal  system  ol 
source  and  end  is  God. 

This  necessity  lies  in  the  e ; 
truth,  and  in  the  very  structure  \ 
The  phenomena  of  nature  only  : 
the  alchemist  and  the  astrologer 
chemistry  and  astronomy  were 
But  since  natural  phenomena  1: 
under  scientific  law,  the  whole 
has  been  to  ally  science  with  sc 
aflSnities  as  have  almost  identii: 
city  and  magnetism,  so  that  all 
of  one  circle,  whose  circumferen 
whose  centre  God;  and  he  who  li 
traverse  and  embrace  the  whol 
only,  but  the  universe  a  Koamo 
2 
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its  arrangements  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts.*  Thus 
truth  in  its  essential  harmony,  whether  in  the  physical 
or  the  moral  world,  becomes  a  religion  to  bind  the 
soul  to  God.  And  this  the  soul  itself  demands.  It 
cannot  rest  in  nature^  for  it  knows  itself  to  be  above 
nature,  whether  regarded  as  a  blind  physical  force  or 
as  an  eternal  law.  It  cannot  rest  in  itself^  for  it  knows 
as  well  its  own  weakness  and  finite  capacity.  Its 
knowledge  of  nature  is  a  chaos  without  God;  its 
knowledge  of  itself  is  a  wilderness  of  ruin  and  woe 
without  God.  Only  in  Him  is  the  chaos  reduced  to 
order;  only  iff  Him  does  the  wilderness  begin  to 
bloom.  Knowledge  can  find  its.  true  method  and  dig- 
nity only  when  it  leads  the  mind  up  to  God. 

Without  this  positive,  earnest,  elevating  power  of 
religion,  a  College  can  present  only  two  motives  to  the 
student  for  the  pursuit  of  learning — ^ambition  and 
authority ;  the  first  corroding,  the  second  often  be- 
littling. Ambition,  whether  upon  the  petty  arena  of 
College  honors,  or  upon  the  more  exciting  but  no  less 
childish  field  of  public  fame,  while  it  may  serve  as  a 
temporary  stimulus  to  intellectual  pursuits,  detracts 
from  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  learning  by  making  it 
a  mere  nominal  prize,  or  the  agent  of  mercenary  and 
selfish  passions.  It  stimulates  the  intellectual  at  the 
expense  of  the  moral,  and  gives  even  to  intellectual 
activity  a  misdirection.  Authority,  acting  through 
discipline,  is  also  an  inferior  motive  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits. Law  applied  to  such  a  purpose,  can  never  rise 
above  the  place  of  the  pedagogue — ^to  conduct  the 
pupil  to  his  teacher  and  constrain  him  to  his  lessons ; 
never  itself  teaching,  or  inspiring  a  love  of  study. 
He  who  has  come  to  that  Christian  faith  which  gives 

*  Humboldt  expresses  his  astoniBbment  that  the  104th  Psalm  embodies 
in  its  brief  compass  the  unity  of  the  universe. 
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the  truest  manhood,  no  longer  needs  the  pedagogue. 
To  him  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  discipline — the 
raining-school  of  wisdom. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  value  of  religion  to  the 
order  of  a  College.  The  predominance  of  the  reli- 
gious element  in  a  community  so  constituted,  mode- 
rates its  legal  discipline,  if  it  does  not  quite  supersede 
it.  No  code  of  laws  enforced  by  authority  can  secure 
the  order  and  harmony  which  result  from  voluntary 
government. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  a  literary  community,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  chief  New  England  Colleges, 
was  agitated  by  a  collision  between  the  students  of  the 
College  and  the  firemen  of  the  town.  Two  excited 
and  determined  bands  were  arrayed  in  deadly  hos- 
tility ;  and  all  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  Faculty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  sagacity  and  power  of  the 
police  upon  the  other,  were  employed  for  days  and 
nights  together  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  civil  war. 
Parents  at  a  distance,  having  sons  in  the  College, 
watched  with  painful  solicitude  the  telegraphic  reports 
of  the  afifray.  The  Coroner's  inquest  over  its  unfortu- 
nate victim,  and  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county,  brought 
the  forms  of  law  and  the  acumen  of  attorneys  to  bear 
upon  the  investigation ;  when  suddenly,  like  the  first 
warm  breath  of  spring,  there  came  a  glow  of  religious 
life  into  the  College  halls ;  students  forsook  their  clubs 
and  thronged  the  prayer-meeting ;  they  threw  away 
their  maces  and  took  up  their  Bibles ;  they  cast  aside 
their  rancor  and  revenge,  and  came  humbled  and  sub- 
dued to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  All  turmoil  was  at  an 
end.  The  fears  of  the  immediate  community  were 
allayed  ;  the  hearts  of  parents  were  put  at  rest ;  the 
reputation  of  the  College  for  order,  sobriety  and 
safety  was  restored ;  the  College  was  governed  by  a 
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power  above  its  own  faculty  and  laws,  above  the 
jurors  and  police  of  the  civil  law,  a  power  transforming 
the  sentiment  of  the  College  itself  into  a  thorough  and 
hearty  religious  sentiment 

Such  a  sentiment,  moreover,  inspires  that  just  re- 
spect for  instructors  which,  more  than  any  authorita- 
tive discipline,  makes  the  student  diligent  and  faithful. 
When  the  minds  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  filled 
with  a  common  religious  faith,  and  moved  by  a  high 
religious  end,  there  is  no  perfunctory  hearing  and  re- 
citing of  the  daily  task.  To  the  teacher  it  is  never  a 
drudgery  to  quicken  and  train  for  healthy  action  a  mind 
renewed  to  Christ ;  to  the  pupil  it  is  never  a  task  to 
learn  of  one  who  is  guiding  him  into  truth.  It  was 
this  self-diffusing  religious  element  in  Arnold,  that  filled 
the  school-days  at  Rugby  with  such  blessed  memories, 
and  made  the  most  gaysome  pupil  revere  and  love  the 
master.*  So  true  is  that  saying  of  Webster,  already 
quoted,  that  "  The  Christian  religion  is  of  the  essence, 
the  vitality,  of  useful  instruction."  So  true  that  higher 
saying  of  Solomon :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  wisdom/^ 

Now,  the  College,  in  its  interior  structure  and  or- 
ganic life,  presents  certain  adaptations  or  facilities  for 
that  religious  influence  which  is  essential  to  its  order, 
its  dignity,  and  its  succesa  To  an  unsophisticated 
mind,  there  is  in  the  very  pursuit  of  knowledge  a  re- 
ligious tendency.  The  discipline  and  expansion  of  its 
own  powers  disposes  the  mind  to  serious  thought ;  the 
study  of  physical  science  is  a  perpetual  lesson  in  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  beneficence  of  God ;  the 
study  of  its  own  constitution  is  an  ever-repeated  les- 
son upon  the  spirituality  and  glory  of  the  Creator, 
and  its  own  obligation  to  become  like  him  in  character; 
the  study  of  human  history  is  a  constant  lesson  of 

♦  See  Tom  Brown's  "  Scfaool-dajs  at  Rugby.'' 
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man's  pride,  and  weakness,  c 
also  of  his  hope,  and  strengi 
True,  the  first  investigations  c 
scrutiny  of  himself  and  his 
faith  in  God,  if  that  rests  upc 
the  end  to  re-establish  it  upon 

Especially  is  this  true  of  tl 
under  that  continuity  of  instri 
course  provides.  Every  well 
system  of  instruction  whose  pai 
other,  and  whose  entire  cours 
end.  And  this  system  is  carri 
ors  accustomed  to  work  toge 
ence  individual  minds  long  \ 
toward  one  result.  If  only  tl 
— ^not  merely  professors  of  reli 
fessors  in  a  sense  distinct  from 
College  professors, — ^but  religi 
and  loving  God  in  and  throu 
then  must  the  continuity  of  su 
fraternal  or  paternal  influence  o 
education  of  the  student  in  the 
education. 

The  early  separation  of  the 
rents  and  the  influences  of  hoi 
awaken  that  sense  of  personal 
the  very  ground-work  of  the  rel 
not  be,  if  the  youth  thus  separal 
for  the  indulgence  of  pleasural 
out  the  consciousness  of  a  supe 
it  sometimes  happens  that  seps 
gets  a  feeling  of  irresponsibility 
lessness  and  ruin.  But  the  tend 
direction.  In  the  earlier  peri 
there  are  tender  thoughts  of  hoc 
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and  corresponding  resolves  of  gratitude.  There  is 
also  a  feeling  of  strangeness,  of  weakness,  of  need, 
which  often  leads  the  mind  to  look  upward  and  cry, 
*'  My  Father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth."  There 
is  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  friends  at  home,  greater 
even  than  was  felt  in  their  presence ;  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  teachers,  more  immediate 
than  was  felt  in  the  home  school.  As  this  separation 
continues,  the  student  grows  in  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  himself  and  for  his  own  future,  and  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  world, — all  leading  to  the  recog- 
nition of  his  higher  responsibility  toward  God.  He 
feels  himself,  moreover,  linked  with  the  past  The 
historic  life  of  the  College,  with  its  sober  conservative 
influence,  gradually  permeates  his  mind,  and  moulds 
him  into  sympathy  with  the  great,  the  noble,  the  true, 
and  the  good. 

The  segregation  of  students  in  College  life  has  its 
advantages  for  the  generation  and  cultivation  of  re- 
ligious feeling.  Rightly  maintained,  it  separates  stu- 
dents from  a  world  of  outside  temptation,  and  binds 
them  in  a  community  of  interest  and  feeling,  which 
may  prove  magnetic  under  the  touch  of  divine  influ- 
ence. True,  this  very  community  of  interest  affords 
special,  but  not  equal,  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of 
evil ; — ^not  equal,  because  the  whole  organization, 
order,  discipline,  impulse  of  the  College  is  for  good 
and  not  for  evil.  The  confiding  associations  of  young 
men  of  inquiring  spirit,  their  common  objects  of 
thought,  their  common  aspirations  in  life,  their  daily 
sympathies  and  wider  fellowships,  these  not  only  make 
the  religious  sentiment  possible  in  College,  but  invite 
to  it,  by  proffering  channels  for  divine  truth  and 
grace,  such  as  exist  in  no  other  community.  Hence, 
a  revival  of  religion,  some  sympathetic  movement  of  re- 
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ligious  thought  and  feeling,  i  : 
generations,  in  every  CoUej 
guardians  make  religion  its  i 
Now,  these  very  adaptati  i 
development  of  the  religious 
ally  perverted.  The  pursuit  I 
conducted,  may  issue  in  the  i 
cism.  The  isolation  of  a  yc  i 
circle,  and  the  sudden  sense  : 
a  feeling  of  independence  w  I 
sponsibility,  and  may  thus  le  i 
sin.  The  association  of  num  i 
est,  young  men,  of  different  ; 
dents,  apart  from  the  gentle  i 
their  comparative  freedom  fr 
their  facilities  for  combinatic  ; 
their  readiness  of  sympathy 
spirit  and  jealousy  of  College 
turned  to  evil.  But  such  Col  i 
fruit  of  animal  spirits  or  a  bo; ' 
excess,  and  not  the  gross  and  i 
the  nightly  revels  of  multitud  i 
in  great  cities.  In  the  lang 
College  officer,*  "Wearepe: 
are  obliged  to  send  their  soni 
send  them  to  a  safer  place.  1 
or  large  village.  Boys  are  ri 
ber  and  proportion  by  being 
One  in  four  of  the  young  mei; 
try  into  the  city  to  engage  in  I 
not  merely  of  business  prospe 
happiness.  Not  one  in  ten  of 
so  degrade  and  destroy  then 
of  these  were  effectually  cor 

♦  Professor  Tjler,  o 
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home."  A  college  fracaa^  though  but  few  are  active  in 
it,  is  noised  abroad  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution ;  but  the  ringleaders  are  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
tected, and  are  certain  to  be  disciplined  when  detected. 
Then  parents  who  feared  lest  their  sons  should  be  cor- 
rupted at  College,  may  come  to  the  sad  discovery  that 
their  sons  were  already  so  bad  that  they  must  needs 
be  expelled  lest  they  should  corrupt  the  College.  But 
while  mischief  and  disorder  are  thus  magnified  and 
made  conspicuous,  and  parental  partiality  blames  a  Col- 
lege rather  than  a  son  as  the  author  of  corruption,  the 
thousand  constant  means  and  influences  of  good  in 
College  are  unreported.  But  take  one  fact  Of  those 
who  enter  College  having  faith  in  Christ,  very  few  make 
shipwreck  of  that  faith  through  the  temptations  of  Col- 
lege life,  while  the  record  of  College  revivals  shows  that 
a  large  percentage — ^in  most  of  the  Colleges  aided  by 
the  Society  more  than  one-half^-oi  those  who  enter 
College  without  a  personal  interest  in  Christ,  leave  it 
the  pledged  friends  of  the  Redeemer  and  his  cause.* 

IV.  The  College  as  a  religious  institution  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  religious  future  of  our  coun- 
try, as  one  of  its  most  determinative  elements.  All 
that  the  College  ever  was  in  its  first  inception  as  the 
nursery  of  Religion,  with  Learning  as  its  handmaid ; 
all  that  the  College  has  proved  itself  as  the  seat  of  en- 

*  Since  this  discourse  was  prepared  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Society 
in  October  last,  I  have  been  happy  to  find  these  views  confirmed  by  an 
article  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  January*  The  writer  speaks  of  College 
discipline,  of  social  interaction  in  academic  life,  as  specially  favorable  to  re- 
ligion, and  adds  his  testimony  that  "  Christian  colleges,  compared  with 
other  spheres  of  youthful  training,  occupation,  and  exposure,  hold  an  en- 
viable position  as  to  their  moral  and  religious  influence.'*  See  also  the 
valuable  list  of  eminent  men  converted  in  College,  lately  published  by  Rev. 
Theron  Baldwin. 


lightened  piety,  and  the  source  of  intelligent  and  sta- 
ble reform ;  all  that  our  Puritan  fathers  designed  it  to 
be  for  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  for  perpetuating  a 
Christian  learning  to  posterity ;  all  that  the  College  is 
fitted  to  be  in  the  development  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  connection  with  a  pure  and  elevated  literature; 
all  that  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  as  the  home  of  revi- 
vals and  the  training  school  of  Christian  teachers ;  all 
this  and  more  must  it  be,  if  the  religious  future  of  our 
country  shall  answer  to  the  promise  of  its  beginning, 
the  providence  of  its  history,  the  prophecy  of  its  pres 
ent.     College  administration  may  be  susceptible  of  iir 
provement,  but  we  cannot  improve  upon  the  Colic 
itself,  as  at  once  a  conservative  and  a  moulding  fo 
in  our  society,  our  literature,  and  our  religion. 

The  College  is  all  the  more  demanded  because  c 
multiplicity  of  schools  and  academies.    It  is  some 
argued  that  the  increase  of  popular  education  anti 
and  supersedes  scholastic  learning.     As  well  n 
be  claimed  that,  because  every  farmer  in  a  o^ 
valley  can  sink  an  Artesian  well,  and  obtain  a 
water  to  irrigate  his  land,  therefore  the  sprin 
the  clouds  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  may  ' 
up  and  abandoned.     The  Artesian  well  is 
sible  only  through  the  drainage  of  a  basin  c 
level,  whose  waters  percolating  the  lower 
subterranean  sources  for  wells  and  four 
plain.     If  the  mountains  and  table  lands 
to  gather  and  then  disgorge  the  waters  o 
sky,  no  boring  of  the  plain,  no  divine 
sprung  from  the  very  rod  of  Moses,  ( 
beneath  the  desert,  or  finding  it,  cor 
The  streams  of  intellectual  life  flowin 
and  the  University  may  seem  to  lose 
the  sands ;  and  the  founder  of  a  cc 
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academy  may  claim  to  have  opened  a  well  of  more 
fresh  and  sparkling  water.  But  in  fact  he  has  only 
sunk  a  shaft  to  that  ever-flowing  tide  which  the  higher 
schools  supply ;  which  is  the  fuller  and  the  richer  be- 
cause it  flows  so  little  upon  the  surface ;  and  which  now 
comes  up,  not  by  virtue  of  his  machinery,  but  because 
it  has  a  head  at  that  higher  level.  Choke  up  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  school  runs  dry.  The  College  both  cre- 
ates the  school  and  feeds  it ;  digs  the  Artesian  well  and 
furnishes  its  supply ;  and  because  schools  and  acade- 
mies are  multiplied,  must  the  College  keep  its  waters 
purer  and  higher — ^nearer  the  source  of  light  and  truth. 
/  The  College  is  all  the  more  demanded  because  of 

the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  through  the  press. 
Grant,  if  you  will,  that  the  College  of  the  middle  ages 
was  in  a  sense  the  retreat  of  learning ;  and  that  even 
later,  learning  was  fitly  represented  by  Barrow's  com- 
parison of  himself  in  his  Greek  professorship,  to  an 
**  Attic  owl,  driven  out  from  the  society  of  all  other 
birds."  Grant  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  solicitor 
for  a  publishing  society  can  declaim  upon  the  power  of 
the  press;  it  still  remains  that,  notwithstanding  this 
wide  publication  of  knowledge,  the  College  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  more  of  a  necessity  because  of  this.  This 
age  of  reading  is  not  a  reading  age.  It  skims  the  sur-' 
face  of  thinga  It  reads  reviews  of  unread  books.  It 
reads  the  newspaper  on  the  cars  or  the  ferry-boat,  be- 
tween breakfast  and  the  counting-room.  It  reads  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  amid  the  din  of  conversation,  the 
roar  of  Hudson-River  tunnels,  and  the  dust  of  New  Ha- 
ven sand-tracks.  It  attends  lectures,  and  takes  in  sci- 
ence, art,  history,  poetry,  ethics,  general  literature,  at 
twenty-five  cents  the  hour.  It  grows  jubilant  over  a 
telegraphic  cable,  without  once  inquiring  into  the  pos- 
sible transmission  of  magnetism  across  the  sea.   It  views 
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''the  unfolding  glories"  of  the  comet  as  well  by  a 
meridian  circle  as  a  telescope.  It  discovers  polar  seas 
and  submarine  plateaus  upon  individual  testimony,  and 
then  begins  to  speculate  as  to  their  possibility.  It 
builds  a  leviathan  without  computing  the  mode  and  the 
cost  of  launching  her.  It  builds  a  palace  of  iron  and 
glass,  and  piles  it  with  the  latest  products  of  art  and 
invention  for  a  bonfire.  It  prints  ten  thousand  news- 
papers in  an  hour.  It  reads  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  Nothing  to  Wear,  and  as  many  of  Spurgeon's 
Sermons.  It  builds  a  "People's  College"  with  3,000 
cubic  yards  of  stone  masonry  in  foundations  and  base- 
ment, and  more  than  7,000,000  brick  in  the  super- 
structure.* And  in  view  of  all  this,  it  demands  to  be 
considered  an  enlightened  age,  compared  with  which 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  twenty  thousand  students  at 
one  time  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  as  many  more 
in  that  of  Paris,  gathering  the  oral  learning  and  the 
manuscript  lore  of  doctors  and  schoolmen,  was  an  age 
of  darkness. 

Now,  the  superficial  enlightenment  of  this  age  is 
largely  Atheistic.  Superficialness  breeds  intellectual 
pride,  as  formalism  breeds  self-righteousness,  and  these 
both  tend  to  Atheism,  And  this  superficial  Atheism 
is  as  full  of  cant  as  is  a  Pharisaic  formalism.  It  lives 
upon  cant  and  egotism ;  spreads  its  very  "  breakfast- 
table  "  with  cant ;  magnifies  itself  into  the  "  Autocrat " 
and  the  "  Professor ;  "  and  seeing  that  it  cannot  com- 
mand the  homage  of  that  great,  and  strong,  and  noble, 
and  truly  "liberal "  Boston,  which  abides  in  the  faith 
and  virtue  of  the  fathers,  it  expends  the  profundity  of 
its  cant  upon  a  "little  hunchbacked  Boston,"  com- 
pounded of  vanity  and  spleen. 

*  I  would  not  disparage  this  weU-plaxmed  Institution,  but  such  an  ad- 
yertisement  is  thoroughly  American. 
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In  Learning,  as  in  Religion,  humility  cries  out  of 
the  deeps.  The  author  of  the  Inductive  System  affirms, 
that  if  he  shall  have  effected  anything  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity  in  the  way  of  more  sure  and  certain  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  "  What  led  to  it  was  a  true  and  gen- 
uine humiliation  of  mind  "  seeking  Divine  assistance. 

The  superficial  views  of  history  and  science  which 
our  popular  education  and  reproductive  press  have 
everywhere  diflFused,  render  possible  that  recent  "  his- 
tory of  civilization "  which  reduces  man  to  a  mere 
resultant  of  statistical  averages,  and  parades  phenom- 
ena as  their  own  causes.  The  diflference  between  Ed- 
wards in  his  *'  History  of  Redemption  "  and  Buckle  in 
his  "  History  of  Civilization,"  is  the  diflference  between 
building  in  human  history  a  divine  temple  of  wisdom, 
order,  and  truth,  and  building  a  beaver's  dam  by  me- 
chanical instinct.  To  counteract  the  mechanical  and 
materialistic  education  of  the  day,  or  rather  to  elevate 
popular  education  into  a  nobler  sphere,  we  need  the  Col- 
lege as  a  fount  whereat "  to  baptize  Learning  into  Chris- 
tianity." 

The  College  is  all  the  more  demanded,  because  of 
the  intense  activity  of  the  age  in  all  the  forms  and 
interests  of  material  civilization.  If  the  popular  edu- 
cation of  the  age  rests  mainly  in  the  material  and  the 
phenomenal,  the  activity  of  commerce,  of  invention, 
of  art,  of  enterprise,  tends  to  concentrate  the  thoughts 
and  hopes  of  men  upon  a  perfected  material  civiliza- 
tion as  the  Millennium  of  the  world.  The  steamship, 
the  rail-road,  the  telegraph,  the  photograph,  scientific 
agriculture,  the  development  of  material  resources, 
and  the  application  of  mechanical  laws,  these  are  the 
boasts  of  civilization  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
scholar  is  thrust  aside  by  the  inventor.  But  as 
Stephenson,  with  his  native  genius  for  mechanics,  and 


^is  practical  training  at  the  colliery,  experimented  in 
vain  for  steam  locomotion,  until  hearing  that  steam- 
engines  were  described  in  books,  he  mastered  the  art 
of  reading,  and  then,  through  encyclopedias  and  trea- 
tises on  mechanics,  gained  access  to  all  the  fruits  of 
the  Principia,  and  entered  into  the  labors  of  Worces- 
ter and  Watt,  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  of  Lagrange 
and  Laplace,  bringing  the  scholars  of  two  centuries  to 
build  railways  and  tubular  bridges  for  the  present  gen- 
eration ;  so  every  inventor  is,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, a  borrower  of  the  schools  in  all  his  self-taught 
knowledge.  The  demand  upon  the  pulpit  and  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  shall  seek  to  popularize  itself  by  dis- 
missing solid  thought  and  substantial  learning,  for 
speculative  invention  and  brilliant  but  ephemeral 
rhetoric,  is  like  a  demand  upon  all  the  planets  to  dis- 
solve their  solid  splendor  into  cometary  tails,  to  win 
the  gaze  of  the  crowd  at  the  street  corner.  Let  the 
comet  fulfil  its  orbit, 

^'  While  all  the  planets  in  their  tarn 
Display  His  glory  as  they  roll ; 
And  spread  His  truth  trom  pole  to  pole." 

In  the  turmoil  of  material  progress,  the  College      ^ 
is  needed  as  a  conservative  power,  to  hold  us  to  the 
past, to  history,and  to  God  ;  and  as  a  crystallizing  center, 
to  bring  these  tumultuous  elements  under  the  divine 
order  of  reason  and  of  truth. 

1.  The  view  now  taken  imposes  upon  the  faculties 
and  governments  of  our  Colleges  a  high  responsibility 
for  their  religious  character  and  influence.  Not  only 
should  the  religious  character  of  the  College  be  ex- 
pressed through  the  regular  and  oft-recurring  religious 
services  of  the  Chapel,  and  by  the  special  observance 
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of  religious  days  appropriate  to  such  institutions ;  notf 
only  should  the  instructors,  by  means  of  their  public 
profession  and  their  participation  in  College  prayers, 
let  it  be  known  that  they  are  religious  men ;  but  they 
should  make  this  felt  in  their  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  students,  infusing  a  true  moral  spirit  into  the 
exercises  of  the  recitation-room,  and  inciting  young 
men  to  the  inner  life  of  religious  thought  and  feeling, 
by  the  magnetism  of  such  a  life  in  daily  contact 
What  a  testimony  was  given  to  Neander  in  his  life, 
what  an  honor  rendered  to  him  in  his  death,  as  the 
impersonation  of  purity  and  love.  The  teacher  should 
be  known  not  only  as  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
in  his  department,  the  most  thorough  disciplinarian  in 
his  school,  but  in  and  through  these  professional 
aspects,  as  the  man  of  solid  virtues  and  eminent  graces, 
endeavoring  to  train  others  in  the  highest  wisdom. 

2.  The  view  now  taken  encourages  Christian  parents 
in  committing  their  sons  to  College,  to  hope  and  pray 
for  their  salvation.  Said  a  veteran  professor  in  one  of 
our  oldest  Colleges,*  "  I  would  say  to  parents,  it  was 
never  more  %afe  to  send  students  to  College  than  it 
now  is :  "  yet  the  number  of  students  in  that  College 
was  never  so  large,  the  temptations  in  the  city  where 
it  is  planted  were  never  so  numerous,  and  there  had 
recently  been  an  outbreak  of  excitable  and  insubor- 
dinate feeling  in  the  College  itself.  But  religious  in- 
fluences in  the  College  community  have  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  tempta- 
tions, and  the  College  insubordination  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  rising  impulse  of  religion.  The  con- 
version, within  one  month,  of  more  than  one  hundred 
young  men  in  that  College,  so  that  a  strong  majority 

*  The  now  lamented  Professor  Olmsted. 
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4n  every  class  were  the  friends  ol 
of  all  counter-appearances,  that 
Parents  should  send  their  sons  l ; 
school  of  temptation,  but  rather  i 
not  abandoning  themselves  to  1 
nights  because  of  their  exposui ! 
God  and  the  hopeful  influences  i 
shall  pray  in  faith  for  their  c 
enough  Christian  parents  thus  1 1 
lege  with  a  cordon  of  angels,  se  i 
prayers,  to  guard  their  sons  froi 
3.  The  view  now  taken  calL 
Christ  to  endow,  uphold,  and  1 1 
second  only  to  themselves,  as  ir  i 
ating  Christianity  in  the  world. 
Missionary  Societies,  Bible  Soc 
cieties,  are   external  machiner] 
Christianity.     The  College  is  ai; 
conservative.     Its  relation  is  wii 
Church  itself.    As  "the  Christ i 
essence,  the  vitality  of  useful  ir 
learning  necessary  to  the  per] 
Christian  religion.     Neglect  to 
suffer  these  to  deteriorate  and 
ministry,  baffled  in  the  open  fieli 
tific  inquiry  and  discussion,  will  ! 
and  beg  tradition  and  authority  1 
Is  it  a  time  to  neglect  the  CoUeg 
and  Bulgarians,  and  Chinese  and 
in  their  own  tongues  the  knowl( 
time  to  neglect  the  College  wl 
has  consecrated  to  the  service  c 
our  land,  like  the  drops  of  the  n 
wait  only  the  encouragement  of  t 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  ? 
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our  Colleges  when  Freedom  is  grappling  with  Slavery, 
in  the  death-struggle  for  the  mastery  of  this  continent? 
Is  it  a  time  to  neglect  the  Colleges  of  a  pure  faith 
y  when  Romanism  is  taking  advantage  of  our  religious 
freedom  to  oust  religious  instruction  from  common 
schools,  and  is  building  her  proud  cathedrals  in  every 
capital  ?  Yet,  let  her  build  cathedrals,  if  we  can  but 
build  Colleges  side  by  side,  as  types  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. 

The  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  pride  of  Gothic 
architecture,  is  the  final  embodiment  of  the  Rome  of 
the  middle  ages.  A  sensuous  worship,  combining  the 
dim  grandeur  of  history  and  tradition  with  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  in  art,  the  mysterious  and  fanciful 
in  symbol,  the  gorgeous  and  fascinating  in  ritual,  here 
culminates  in  nave  and  towers  so  vast  and  rich,  that 
six  centuries  have  not  sufficed  to  complete  the  archi- 
tect's conception,  and  a  choir,  within  whose  chapels 
and  arches  linger  the  songs,  and  prayers,  and  incense 
of  five  hundred  years.  Standing  upon  the  lofty  roof 
of  that  choir,  while  clouds  of  music  and  incense 
floated  up  from  the  almost  invisible  chancel,  a  be- 
loved and  lamented  brother  in  our  Home  Missionary 
service,*  pointing  through  the  forest  of  pinnacles  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  exclaimed :  "  Six  hun- 
dred years  in  building,  and  not  yet  finished;  when  this 
cathedral  was  four  hundred  years  old,  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  sailed  from  Delft  Haven,  to  found  churches  and 
schools  for  Christ ;  look  at  their  work  in  two  hundred 
years,  compared  with  this !"  Yes,  look  at  the  contrast 
Our  fathers  planted  institutions  to  give  religion  and 
learning  to  posterity.  Let  Rome  build  cathedrals  as 
monuments  of  her  faith  in  the  old  world,  to  be  its 

*  Bev.  OharleB  Hall,  D.  D. 


sepulchre  in  the  new.  We  will  put  two  centuries  of 
our  work  against  six  of  hers.  Only  let  Wisdom,  en- 
lightened and  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ,  hew  out  her 
pillars  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  build  her  fair  palace 
of  truth,  and  cry  in  the  gates  of  every  city,  and  by 
the  paths  of  every  way :  *'  Whoso  would  find  life,  let 
him  turn  in  hither.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  is  un- 
derstanding. By  me  shall  thy  days  be  multiplied,  and 
the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  increased." 

To  this  work.  New  England,  to  whose  sons  I  am 
called  to  speak  to-day,  is  pledged  by  all  her  history, 
by  the  principles  of  the  Fathers,  which  rest  in  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  community,  by  the  debt 
she  owes  to  an  educated  ministry,  by  the  moral  ascend 
ency  she  has  gained  through  her  churches  and  school 
and  which  she  can  maintain  only  by  keeping  up  1 
standard  of  Christian  education,  wherever  her  p 
shall  plant  themselves — in  the  vast  middle  valley  o' 
Continent,  on  its  Atlantic  slope,  or  its  Pacific 
When  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  shall  cease  to  cr 
an  educated  ministry,  they  will  already  have  lo^ 
ever  of  prestige  and  of  power  had  belonger 
name.    New  England  can  no  more  govern  by  i 
the  statistical  tables  are  turned  against  her ; 
is  wise,  she  may  govern  by  intellect  and  p: 
the  end  of  time.     Her  Lawrences,  her  Ap 
Ellsworths,  her  Grays — these  lay  the  fo' 
her  power  for  many  generations ;  and  t^ 
by  living  thought,  and  speech  and  pen 
man  eloquent  is  silent,  and  the  Dem 
Republic  sleeps  by  the  shore  where  ? 
mightiest  words. 

When  Mr,  Ellsworth  bequeathed 
Indiana  for  the  sustenance  of  poor  ? 
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lege,  he  did  more  to  enrich  that  State,  more  to  secure  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  than  by  all  his  foresight  and 
skill  as  a  negotiator  of  treaties  and  commissioner  of 
patents.  The  Church  that  shall  found  or  sustain  a 
College  will  more  than  reproduce  itself.  The  man 
who  shall  found  or  sustain  a  College,  though  he  be  old 
and  childless,  as  was  Abraham  when  the  promise  came, 
shall  be  the  father  of  many  generations.  In  this  work 
the  ages  are  with  us,  to  multiply  the  fruit  of  our  la- 
bors. In  this  work  all  good  influences  are  with  us,  to 
bless  it,  and  cause  it  to  prosper.  And  though  we  in 
our  own  bodies  must  still  wither  as  the  grass,  yet  in 
these  institutions  of  thought  and  power,  pervaded  by 
our  life,  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  shall  be  upon 
us,  to  establish  the  work  of  our  hands  for  evermore. 

The  favorite  charity  of  the  pious  Mussulman  is  the 
opening  of  a  fountain  for  the  wayfarer  and  the  poor. 
In  the  parched  wilderness  he  finds  some  token  of  a 
hidden  spring,  and  gathering  its  waters  into  a  basin, 
he  builds  over  it  a  casing  of  marble,  and  inscribing 
it  to  the  praise  of  Allah,  he  invites  all  who  pass  by  to 
drink  *'  for  the  love  of  God."  The  thirsty  traveller 
drinks  and  is  glad ;  and  while  he  gives  thanks  to  that 
Allah,  who  is  the  God  of  Mohammedan,  of  Jew,  and 
of  Christian,  he  blesses  the  name  of  that  unknown  bene* 
factor,  perhaps  a  century  dead,  who  opened  the 
cooling  fountain.  Go  you  into  the  moral  wilderness 
of  the  West :  there  open  springs  in  the  desert,  and 
build  a  fountain  for  the  waters  of  life.  The  wayfarer, 
of  whatever  name,  will  rejoice ;  generation  after 
generation  shall  drink  and  be  glad.  And  though 
your  name  be  forgotten,  the  fountain  inscribed  to 
the  glory  of  God  shall  witness  for  your  piety,  and 
He  who  forgets  not  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a 
disciple,  will  remember  you  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
glory. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEOIATB  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION   AT   THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  Albany,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  October  25th,  1859,  at  12  o'clock  M.,  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  First  Oongregational  Church.  Present  during 
the  meeting  Rev.  Drs.  0.  A.  Goodrich,  A.  Peters,  G.  N.  Judd, 
W.  Patton,  J.  P.  Cleavcland,  J.  P.  Steams  and  R.  Palmer, 
Rev.  S.  T.  Seelye  and  Rev.  J.  Crowell ;  Henry  White,  Esq., 
Rev.  J.  Spaulding,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Rev.  T.  Bald- 
win, Corresponding  Secretary. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.  one 
of  the  Vice  Presidents  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Prof.  E.  0.  Hovey  of  Wabash  College, 
Indiana. 

The  following  individuals  being  present  in  the  course  of 
the  meeting  were  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members, 
viz..  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Edgell,  District  Secretary,  Prof.  Hovey, 
of  Wabash  College,  Rev.  S.  B.  Bell,  of  California,  Rev.  Dr. 
Van  Vechten,  Rev.  Messrs.  Pettingell,  Steams,  Dyer  and 
Pittman,  and  Otis  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  Rev.  E.  M.  RoUo, 
of  Greenbush,  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Lansinburg,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Losch,  of  Coxsackie. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  and  also  those  of 
the  Consulting  Committee  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Annual  Report  as  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Board,  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The 
Treasurer's  account,  accompanied  with  the  certificate  of  the 
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Auditor,  was  also  presented,  and  referred  for  general  exam- 
ination, to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Henry  White,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  till  after  fhe  public  exercises  in 
the  evening. 

PUBLIC    SERVICES. 

The  Society  convened  at  half-past  seven  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  The  Eev.  A,  Peters,  D.  D.,  presided^  and 
after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  (Goodrich  of  Yale  College, 
the  annual  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Stearns 
D.  D.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  His  text  was,  Acts  vii.  22, 
And  Moses  was  learned  in  aU  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 

He  showed  that  when  God  has  a  work  to  accomplish  he  knows  how  to 
prepare  the  instrnment  to  he  employed  in  it.  To  prepare  Moses,  although 
gifted  with  inspiration,  he  sent  him  to  the  same  school  at  wliich  Solon  and 
Lycnrgus,  Herodotus,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  studied — ^to  Egypt,  as  to  the 
hest  college  of  the  day,  that  he  might  gather  up  all  that  was  good  in  the 
knowledge  and  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  After  a  similar  manner  he 
caused  Paul  to  be  educated.  "What  God  interposed  to  accomplish  thus  in 
the  days  of  miracle,  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  what  the  Church  should 
aim  at  in  her  present  arrangements. 

The  subject  of  the  discourse  was  Liberal  Education — which  Is  distinct 
from  all  other  sorts  of  education — why  the  Church  needs  it  for  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  her  members,  and  on  whom  she  must  depend  to  aflbrd  the  re- 
quisite facilities. 

A  liberal  education  was  defined  to  be  one  that  is  radical,  in  distinction 
from  superficial,  and  comprehensive  in  distinction  from  specific  and  re- 
stricted. The  object  is  to  furnish  the  key  of  all  knowledge  and  develop 
and  perfect  all  the  powers  in  symmetrical  proportions. 

The  Church  needs  men  trained  atler  this  manner,  as  leaders  in  all  de- 
partments of  her  service,  but  especially  in  the  specifically  religious  depart- 
ments— theology  is  the  most  central  and  widely  related  of  all  the  sciences 
— the  promulgation  and  defence  of  the  Gospel,  especially  at  such  a  day  as 
this,  cannot  dispense  with  such  leaders. 

Among  the  facilities  required,  Christian  Colleges  stand  at  the  head. 
To  give  an  education  of  this  sort  is  their  specific  object.  If  the  Church 
will  have  them  at  her  service  she  must  provide  them  herself — she  must 
sustain,  endow,  and  direct  them.  She  cannot  safely  leave  this  duty  to  any 
but  herself.  Not,  indeed,  the  Church  in  any  restricted  sense,  but  the  great 
company  of  Christ's  disciples  and  those  who  sympatliize  with  them.  The 
Church  in  this  country  has  always  so  conceived  of  her  duty.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  did.  The  young  Colleges  at  the  West  were  founded  under  such 
auspices.    The  College  Society  was  founded  in  furtherance  of  this  design. 

The  preacher  closed  with  an  eloquent  appeal  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  ob- 
jects of  tlie  Society. 

After  the  public  services  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
morrow morning,  at  9  o'clock. 
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creasing  infirmities,  it  would  be  better  tp  put  some  younger 
man  in  his  place.  But  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  express 
to  him  the  hearty  response  of  the  Board  to  the  cordial  senti- 
ments of  his  letter,  and  to  give  the  assurance  that  while  they 
were  willing  to  excuse  him  from  active  service,  they  strongly 
desired  that  his  connection  with  the  Society  as  President 
should  continue, 

Messrs.  M.  0.  Halsted,  B.  C.  Webster,  and  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  were  appointed  a  Committee  with  power 
to  make  such  disposition  of  Tyler's  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges as  shall  in  Iheir  judgment  best  secure  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  written. 

Anniversary  Exercises. 

These  were  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Eev. 
A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  John  Crowell,  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Directors,  em- 
bracing that  of  the  Treasurer,  was  read  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Marsh,  President  of 
Pacific  University  (Oregon),  who  was  providentially  detained 
from  the  meeting,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Patton  consented. to  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks.  He  remembered  hearing  it  said 
when  he  was  young  that  four  things  were  necessary  to  form  a 
Yankee  village,  viz.,  a  meeting-house,  a  school-house,  a  black- 
smith's shop  and  a  whipping-post  1  Taking  these  ds  symbols 
of  four  great  elements  in  society,  viz.,  reverence  for  God  and 
religion,  intelligence,  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  majesty  of 
law,  he  briefly  set  forth  their  necessity  to  the  well-being  of 
every  community. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Man- 
ning, of  Boston,  in  a  polished  and  powerful  appeal  to  rich 
men  to  make  their  perishable  wealth  imperishable  by  conse- 
crating it  to  objects  of  high  and  enduring  interest. 

Mr.  M.  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Bell,  of  California, 
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who  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  Golden  State — its  re- 
sources and  prospective  greatness — the  state  of  society  pro- 
duced by  the  mania  for  gold,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  site  and  plans  of  the  College  of  California,  of  whose  Board 
of  Trustees  he  is  a  member. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  addresses  was 
passed,  and  copies  requested  for  publication  in  connection 
with  the  Annual  Report. 

On  motion,  the  Beport,  an  abstract  of  which  had  been 
read,  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  and  the  Consulting  Committee. 

After  singing  and  the  apostolic  benediction,  the  congrega- 
tion was  dismissed,  and  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  officers  were 
chosen : — 

Freaideiit 
Hon.  JOSEPH  0.  HOPwNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Vice-Presidents. 

'     "    Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Cone. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  RAY  PALMER,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

WM.  M.  EVARTS,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  A.  PETERS,  D.  D.,        " 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  Esq.,    "  " 

Rev.  J.  H.  LINSLEY,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  LEA VITT,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  H.  G.  LUDLOW,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  ELDRIDGE,  D.  D.,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SEELYE,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Directors. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  0.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.  D.,  "  '* 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 
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Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.  " 

D.  F.  ROBINSON,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hon.  A.  0.  BARSTOW,  Providence,  R.  I. 
WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rev.  R.  W.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
•  ICH ABOD  WASHBURN,  Esq.,  Worcester,     " 
Rev/J.  P.  THOMPSON,  U.  D.,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D,,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  D.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,'D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
FISHER  HOWE,  Esq.,  "  " 

Rev.  J.  F.  TUTTLE,  Rookaway,  N.  J. 
Rev.  JOHN  OROWELL,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  8.  KARR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer. 
B.  C.  WEBSTER,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

'Becording  Secretary. 
Rev.  JOHN  SPAULDING,  New  York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in 
Nov.,  1860,  the  particular  day  to  be  fixed  hereafter  by  the 
Consulting  Committee.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cleaveland  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  met  and  appointed  Rev.  Drs. 
Peters,  Stearns,  Patton  and  Clark,  M.  0.  Halsted  and  B.  C. 
Webster,  Esqrs.,  and  Rev.  J.  Spaulding  the  Consulting  Com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  designation  of  the  District  Secretary  at  Boston,  Rev. 
J.  Q.  A.  Edgell,  was  changed  to  that  of  Associate  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  H.  D.  Kitchell,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  next  annual  discourse,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  T.  Seelye,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  his  alternate. 


SIXTEENTH  REPORT. 


Whatever  may  be  true  of  progress  in  the  benevolent 
enterpiises  which  we  attempt  to  prosecute,  the  progress  of 
years  and  the  rush  of  events  are  sure.  This  Society  is  now 
brought  to  the  close  of  its  sixteenth  year,  and  has  thus  reached 
a  point  wHich  we  may  appropriately  use  as  a  post  of  observa- 
tion, both  for  the  past  and  the  future.  This  Board  would  be 
unfaithful  to  its  high  trust  if  not  ready  for  any  revision  of 
rules  or  change  of  method  which  experience  might  suggest — 
or  ready  even  for  the  erUire  suspension  of  the  operations  of 
the  Society,  whenever  it  should  seem  to  have  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion. The  advancement  thus  far  has  been  step  by  step,  as 
the-  claims  of  the  ever-growing  West  were  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Board,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
following  declaration,  made  in  the  Second  Annual  Keport, 
viz. ;  "  The  degree  of  extension  we  may  safely  leave  to  be 
settled  by  the  future  developments  of  Providence." 

We  cannot  but  be  the  subjects  of  exactly  opposite  emo- 
tions as  we  look  at  the  different  aspects  of  our  work — of 
joyful  emotions,  in  view  of  what  has  been  achieved — of  pain- 
ful, when  we  consider  the  rate  of  advancement  as  compared 
with  the  growth  of  our  country  and  the  real  exigencies  of  the 
cause.  Still,  when  the  lights  and  shadows  are  all  combined, 
a  picture  is  presented  which  may  be  contemplated  with  very 
high  satisfaction,  as  revealing  not  failure,  but  most  successful 
endeavor  to  promote  a  neglected  and  prostrate,  but  sacred 
and  vital  interest.  The  adaptation  of  the  Society  to  meet  the 
peculiar  exigency  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  has  been  most 
fully  shown.  This  exigency  had  reference  to  five  institutions 
only  ;  but  at  the  time — so  far  as  the  higher  education  was 
concerned — they  constituted  the  entire  strength  almost  of  the 
two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  the  Society,  from  the 
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eastern  limits  of  Ohio  to  the  remote  wilderaess.  Their  nominal 
resources  did  not  together  exceed  ?400,000,  and  they  were 
encumbered  with  an  indebtedness  of  at  least  ?100,000,  and 
had  they  been  forced  into  liquidation,  some  of  them  would 
have  proved  entirely  insolvent.  From  the  officers  of  most 
of  them,  we  have  now  explicit  testimony  that  they  were 
saved  from  ruin  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society. 
Three  out  of  the  five  have  already  been  brought  to  a  point 
where  they  can  dispense  with  further  aid,  and  some  ?13,0(X) 
only  are  needed  to  bring  the  remaining  two  to  a  similar  point. 
The  combined  capital  of  the  five  at  the  present  time,  over  and 
above  all  indebtedness,  exceeds  $600,000. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  through  which  all 
this  has  been  accomplished,  have  been  so  limited,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  receipts  of  some  of  our  great  nation- 
al Benevolent  Societies — as  to  impart  sometimes  .an  aspect 
almost  of  littleness  to  the  movement ;  but  then  the  assistance 
rendered  has  been  given  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  way, 
and  applied  at  such  points,  as  to  secure  results  which  impart 
true  grandeur  to  the  operations  of  the  Society.  A  distin- 
guished professor  in  one  of  the  institutions  aided,  and  who  in 
consequence  of  the  precariousness  of  his  support  had  accepted 
an  appointment  in  a  State  University  at  the  West,  after  having 
tried  it  for  about  one  year,  wrote  to  one  of  his  old  associates 
thus  :  "  When  we  see  how  much  you  have  done  with  little, 
and  how  little  has  here  been  don«  with  much,  I  cannot  but 
pray  that  Providence  may  be  now  ready  to  crown  your  labors 
with  sheaves  of  rejoicing." 

While  doing  the  work,  however,  originally  undertaken,  and 
indeed  in  order  to  do  it,  by  preventing  collisions  with  other 
institutions  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  growing  West,  the 
Society,  from  time  to  time,  increased  the  number  upon  its  list 
till  nine  in  all,  including  the  above  five,  had  been  received  on 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1855,  three  out  of  the  nine 
had  reached  a  point  where  they  could  dispense  with  farther 
aid,  and  it  was  found  that  some  875,000  would  be  sufficient 
to  bring  the  remaining  six  to  a  similar  point.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  this  amount  had  been  reduced  to  $63,545  89,  and 
the  Board,  by  formal  resolution,  decided  to  enter  upon  "a 
vigorous  effort,"  to  raise  within  two  years  an  amount,  which 
together  with  pledges  already  secured,  should  equal  this  sum. 
In  1857  it  had  been  reduced  to  $54,528  93,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  two  years  in  1858,  to  $36,154  99.  It  now  stands  at 
$29,263  49,  divided  among  four  colleges,  thus  : 
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Marietta  College, |3,168  00 

Wabash      •*       9,160  99 

Beloit          "      14,634  50 

Heidelburg  "       2,800  00 

$29,268  49 

Were  this  amount  secured,  the  Society  would  be  the  first 
of  benevolent  organizations  to  finish  its  work  east  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  and  would  leave  behind  in  the  four  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  the  field  of  its 
first  operations,  more  than  three  hundred  churches  still 
dependent  upon  Home  Missionary  aid. 

But  now  the  feeling  begins  to  be  encountered,  that  the 
work  has  been  so  nearly  accomplished,  that  it  may  be  safely 
left  where  it  is — that  the  West  will  not  suffer  the  institutions 
in  question  to  die  if  the  East  should  withhold  all  further  aid. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  :  1.  That  the  case  would  be  mate- 
rially altered  if  the  above-named  deficiency  could  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  whole  nine  institutions,  whereas  five  of  them 
have  already  been  provided  for,  and  this  deficiency  would  all 
come  upon  the  remaining  four.  2.  That  the  amount  desig- 
nated to  each  ipstitution  at  the  commencement  of  the  final 
effort  in  their  behalf,  was  fixed,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  barely  bring  its  income  to  an  equality  with  the  outgoes 
on  the  then  scale  of  expense ;  whereas,  by  delay,  there  has 
not  only  been  a  loss  of  what  was  hoped  for,  but  a  necessity 
created  for  increasing  expenses,  which  again  brings  the  income 
in  some  cases  seriously  below  the  outgoes.  3.  The  object  of 
the  Society  in  affording  assistance,  is  not  merely  to  keep  the 
breath  of  life  in  institutions,  but  to  put  them  into  a  condition 
to  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  established.  Most  weighty 
reasons  therefore  exist  for  prosecuting  this  work  till  the  full 
deficiency  is  realized,  and  the  present  pecuniary  condition  of 
the  West  is  calculated  to  give  them  peculiar  force. 

While  the  urgent  claims  of  institutions  which  are  rising 
farther  West  should  not  for  a  moment  be  overlooked,  yet  it 
may  be  said,  that  in  no  one  respect,  perhaps,  has  the  influence 
of  the  Society  been  more  salutary  than  in  preventing  the 
premature  abandonment  of  enterprises  once  successfully  com- 
menced— ^which  would  be  like  neglecting  to  supply  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch — ^like  dooming  the  temple  to  uselessness  and 
decay  for  the  want  of  a  roof.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that 
this  whole  work  was  finished.  It  cannot  much .  longer  be 
successfully  kept  before  the  public.     Moreover,  the   Society 
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ought  to  be" able  to  throw  its  whole  strength  upon  younger 
institutions  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  This 
work  completed  will  leave  nine  institutions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi under  Christian  influence,  with  every  prospect  of  perma- 
nent existence,  and  with  a  capital  over  all  indebtedness  of  not 
less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars. 

So  far  as  endorsement  is  concerned,  ecclesiastical  bodies 
have  given  all  that  the  Society  could  desire.  The  strong  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  New  School  General  Assembly  and  the 
General  Associations  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  were 
given  in  our  last  Annual  Keport.  And  a  year  since,  the 
Synod  of  New^  York  and  New  Jersey  passed  the  following, 
viz. : — 

Bewlvedy  1.  Tliat  Synod  recommend  to  the  chnrches  connected  with 
this  body  the  taking  of  an  earnest  interest  in  this  matter  [work  East  of 
the  Mississippi],  and  a  prompt  co-operation  in  doing  the  part  justly  devoir* 
ing  on  them  to  secure  this  object. 

Besohedy  2.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Synod,  a  due  regard  to  our 
own  interests  and  to  the  claims  of  the  Church,  should  lead  us  to  a  ready 
and  generous  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  Society  for  aid  to  institutions 
West  of  the  Mississippi. 

Difficulties. 

Still  the  Society  meets  with  sundry  diflSculties  of  a  more 
or  less  formidable  character.  To  say  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject  with  which  it  has  to  deal — in  great  measure  de- 
void of  those  elements  which  move  popular  sympathy  and 
bringing  its  strong  influence  to  bear  only  upon  reflecting 
minds — we  may  mention  :  1.  That  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  sustain  a  periodical,  and  this  not  only  on  the  score 
of  expense,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  stability  and  compara- 
tive sameness  of  college  life  fails  to  furnish  those  details  and 
stirring  incidents  and  varying  phases  which  give  continued  in- 
terest to  the  periodicals  of  most  of  our  benevolent  societies. 
This  organization  is  therefore  cut  off  from  that  source  of 
strength.  Its  permament  documents,  however,  have  told  with 
power  upon  the  public  mind,  and  in  repeated  instances  have 
been  carefully  gathered  up  at  the  oflSce  by  individuals  engaged 
in  efforts  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  country — as  especially  adapted  to  promote  their  work. 
2.  The  multiplicity  of  benevolent  societies  constitutes  a  more 
serious  obstacle  than  any  other,  rendering  it  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  secure  access  to  pulpits  even  where  the  object  is  duly 
appreciated.     Some  of  these  are  old  and  established  organiza- 
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tions,  contributions  to  which,  with  multitudes^  are  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  provisions  for  their  own  families. 
Others,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  class,  are  regarded  as  holding 
special  claims  on  account  of  their  d^nonlkinational  character; 
and  others  still,  taking  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind^ 
have  come  into  being  in  the  progress  of  benevolent  operations. 
Nevertheless,  the  scale  of  contributions  on  the  part  of  congre- 
gations which  are  reached,  if  carried  out  among  the  churches 
generally,  would  insure  all  that  the  Society  needs.  4  The 
ratio  of  expenses  to  receipts  has  operated  unfavorably  upon 
many  minds.  The  Board,  instead  of  condemning,  would  sym* 
pathize  with  all  reasonable  sensitiveness  on  this  subject.  No 
expense  has  been  incurred  hitherto  which  has  not  seemed  es** 
senttal  to  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  yet  it  has  been 
matter  of  profound  regret  that  the  result  has  not  been  a  Ic^rger 
accumulation  of  resources.  Nevertheless,  this  expense  from 
year  to  year  has  been  only  about  that  of  a  first-class  city 
church,  and  much  less  than  that  of  many,  and  is  really  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  wide-reaching  and  blessed 
results  which  it  secures.  Moreover,  this  Society,  contrary  to 
most  benevolent  organizations,  receives  contributions  only  from 
the  narrow  field  upon  which  it  operates  at  the  East.  ,A11  that 
results  from  its  stimulating  power  at  the  West  flows  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  individual  colleges  on  that  field.  Were  they 
.  to  become  auxiliaries  and  acknowledge  their  receipts  in  its 
reports,  it  would  swell  the  amount  to  a  point  that  would,  at 
least,  put  an  end  to  all  sensitiveness  in  reference  to  the  ratio  of 
expenses.  Still  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  always  has,  and 
probably  always  will,  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  securing 
funds.  The  experience  of  this  Society  shows  one  point  very 
clearly,  viz. :  that  as  a  general  fact  it  is  necessary  to  go  after 
what  is  obtained.  This  is,  indeed,  true  of  all  efforts  to  secure 
funds  for  colleges.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  congregation 
must  be  addressed,  or  the  individual  approached,  if  any  thing 
important  is  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  general  access  to  pul- 
pits, the  tendency  of  the  Society  has  of  lato  been  more  and 
more  to  effort  with  individuals  ;  although,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, the  access  in  question  is  secured.  At  one  time,  four  regu- 
lar agents,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  were  employed  ;  but 
for  a  few  years  past  only  two,  and  the  Board  are  disposed  to 
try  the  experiment  of  a  further  reduction  by  one.  This  would 
leave  two  individuals  only  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  Society, 
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one  afc  New  York  and  the  other  at  Boston — thus  reducing  the 
working  force  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  its  existence 
as  an  organization.  Then  for  any  additional  agency  which 
might  be  required,  representatives  of  the  several  colleges  could 
come  from  the  West  ancl  operate  for  limited  periods  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society,  and  on  such  plans  as  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board,  each  institution  being  permitted,  within 
prescribed  limits,  to  have  the  entire  avails  of  such  agency. 

So  far  as  institutions  East  of  the  Mississippi  are  concerned, 
the  Society  has  been  acting  upon  this  plan  for  several  years 
past.  And  during  the  last  year,  in  accordance  with  positions 
taken  in  our  last  Annual  Report,  a  similar  plan  has  been  suc- 
cessfully acted  upon  by  President  Marsh,  of  Oregon,  for  the 
benefit  of  Pacific  University. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Bev.  Dennis  Piatt, 
who  for  several  years  past  has  been  laboriously  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  is  important  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  point  now  under  consideration  : — 

^^  There  is  evidently  a  deep  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the 
best  members  of  our  churches,  that  this  cause  is  one  of  very 
great  importance.  The  great  trouble  is  to  find  a  place  for  it, 
a  time  when  the  people  have  not  been  drained  by  the  appeals 
of  agents  of  other  and  more  popular  Societies.  My  conviction, 
expressed  about  a  year  ago,  has  been  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  year,  viz. :  that  the  time  has  come  for . 
adopting  a  different  policy  in  regard  to  collections.  In  order 
to  open  the  way  for  this,  so  far  as  my  field  is  concerned,  I  very 
cheerfully  tender  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  District  Secre- 
tary. My  interest  in  the  cause  and  my  sense  of  its  im- 
portance have  not  diminished  but  rather  increased  from  year 
to  year ;  and  I  can  freely  say  that  I  know  of  ho  Society[which 
has  accomplished  so  much  good  with  such  small  means  as  this. 
The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  I  regard  as  certain,  and 
the  results  glorious." 

4.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  the  great 
importance  of  settling  the  principles  upon  which  the  Society 
is  to  act  in  reference  to  "  mutual  co-operation."  The  public 
agitation  in  reference  to  modes  of  prosecuting  benevolent 
operations  has  not  reached  this  organization,  and  yet  it  feels 
the  distrust  of  voluntary  Societies  created  in  so  many  minds. 
There  is  an  undefined  feeling  that  its  turn,  too,  will  soon  come. 
An  eddy  in  the  stream  has  thus  been  reached,  and  its  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  demand  that  if  the  Society  exist  at  all, 
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it  be  set  forward  on  some  known  and  acknowledged  coarse. 
The  "  Address  on  the  mntual  co-operation  of  different  de- 
nominations in  the  support  of  christian  Colleges''  published 
in  connection  with  our  last  Report  has  accordingly  been  adopt* 
ed  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Board. 

True  co-operation  will  rise  above  all  mean  jealousy  and 
any  rigid  calculation  of  dollars  and  cents — and  yet  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  should  be  something  like  a  just  equality  in 
respeibt  to  contributions.  Without  vouching  for  entire  accu- 
racy, it  would  seem  that  previous  to  1858  about  three  dollars 
out  of  four  of  all  the  funds  that  went  from  the  Society's  field — 
either  through  or  outside  its  treasury — ^for  the  benefit  of  In- 
stitutions upon  its  list — ^were  derived  from  Congregational 
sources.  The  amounts  that  went  outside  were  a  part  of  the 
great  common  movement.  The  receipts  for  1858  show 
that  about  five  dollars  out  of  six  for  that  year  were  contributed 
by  Congregationalists,  but  during  the  year  now  brought  to 
a  close  some  three  dollars  out  of  every  five.  Whatever 
may  be  true  in  respect  to  the  reasons  for  this  inequality^  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that,  but  for  the  deficiency  in  question 
the  whole  work  of  the  Society  East  of  the  Mississippi  would 
ere  this  have  been  completed. 

That  such  work  as  the  one  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged, 
must  in  some  way  be  done,  through  all  the  deep  interior  of 
the  Continent  to  the  Pacific,  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  every 
intelligent  mind.  And  it  has  two  bearings  upon  the  cause  of 
Home  Missions  at  the  West  which  deserve  especial  mention. 
The  first  is,  that  it  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
planting  of  Churches^  or  that  great  enterprise  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  fail  of  its  ends.  All  experience  shows  this — the  mis- 
sionaries over  the  entire  West  feel  it — they  are  the  active 
agents  in  plantiug  Institutions,  they  regard  them  as  the  right 
arm  of  their  power.  The  idea  of  securing  an  adequate  supply 
of  ministers  for  that  vast  field  in  any  other  way  is  simply 
pieposterous.  The  great  fact  that  a  thousand  young  men 
have  been  hopefully  converted  in  the  cluster  of  Institutions 
aided  by  this  Society,  is  better  than  all  logic.  But  the 
operations  of  Home  Missionary  organizations  are  now  in  full 
vigor,  and  the  simple  fact  that  questions  in  respect  to  these 
are  sufficient  to  convulse  denominations,  shows  the  light  in 
which  they  look  upon  this  sacred  interest.  And  after  all 
abatements  for  excited  feeling — an  argument  of  great  strength, 
is  here  incidentally  furnished  for  the  work  in  which  this  Society 
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is  engaged.  '^  A  due  regard  to  onr  own  interests  and  to  the 
claims  of  the  Church,"  say  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  '^  should  lead  us  to  a  generous  response  to  the  appeals 
of  the  Society." 

And  then  the  subject  has  personal  bearings  upon  the 
Home  Missionaries  themselves.  This  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  published  letter  written  from  Iowa 
by  one  of  these  self-denying  men.  After  describing  the  ap- 
prehended suffering  among  the  Missionaries,  in  consequence  of 
the  hard  times,  he  says  : — "  With  some  of  us  so  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  our  families  are  considered,  the  most  trying  question 
after  all  is  not  *'  what  shall  we  eat  ?  "  but  "  how  shall  we 
educate  these  dear  children  ?  We  can  cheerfully  do  with- 
out many  things  that  might  by  some  be  reckoned  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  but  to  have  our  children  deprived  of  those 
educational  advantages  which  they  might  have  had,  is  a  sore 
trial." 

We  have  then  not  only  the  claims  of  self-denying  and 
toiling  instructors,  and  who  are  themselves  in  the  true  sense 
Home  Missionaries,  but  the  sacred  claims  of  those  devoted 
men  who  push  into  the  wilderness,  and  scatter  seed  from 
which  coming  generations  shall  re^p  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Over  a  large  part  of  the  great  field  their  families  are  yet  com- 
paratively young,  but  a  few  facts  will  indicate  the  importance 
of  this  view  of  the  case.  Of  the  thirty-five  sons  of  ministers 
among  the  graduates  of  Western  Beserve  College,  almost  all 
were  the  children  of  Home  Missionaries.  Twenty-two  sons 
of  ministers  are  found  among  the  graduates  of  Marietta  College 
or  one  tenth  of  the  whole  number,  and  ten  others  are  now 
connected  with  the  Institution.  Of  the  former,  five  were  sons 
of  Missionaries  among  the  Indians.  Eighteen  of  the  graduates 
of  Wabash  College  were  sons  of  Ministers,  eleven  of  whom 
were  the  sons  of  Home  Missionaries.  Thirteen  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  College,  of  whom  eight  are  the  sons  of  Home 
Missionaries,  and  eighteen  others  have  gone  through  the  par- 
tial course,  making  in  all  forty-nine  sons  of  Ministers  connect- 
ed with  that  one  Institution.  Similar  facts  might  be  gather- 
ed from  the  history  of  all  that  are  upon  the  Society's 
list.  These  Colleges  then  are  a  great  boon  to  those  self-de- 
nying Missionaries,  who  would  otherwise — at  least  large 
numbers  of  them— ;be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice,  in 
comparison  with  which  coarse  fare,  rude  dwellings,  precarious 
support,  exhausting  labor,  or  "  perils  in  the  wilderness "  are 
as  nothing. 
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Moreover  the  amount  required  to  do  all  this  work  is  not 
80  great  as  should,  for  an  instant,  deter  the  Churches  and  the 
friends  of  Christian  learning  from  carrying  it  out  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  nation.  This  however  implies  a  rigid 
supervision  of  the  work — the  reduction  of  it  to  system,  careful 
and  extended  investigation,  as  essential  to  intelligent  action — 
the  prevention  as  far  as  possible  of  a  needless  multiplication 
of  Colleges,  great  caution  in  taking  up  Institutions — ^and 
such  an  application  of  funds  as  shall  effectually  stimulate 
effort  at  the  West,  and  thereby  prevent  undue  dependence  on 
Eastern  aid.  Under  such  a  system,  and  with  the  feeling  per- 
vading the  Churches  and  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  that 
this  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  it  is  their  work— ^and  it 
may  all  be  accomplished  with  a  drain  upon  their  resources 
which  would  endanger  no  other  interest,  and  bring  in  a  great 
revenue  of  good  that  would  increase  with  the  progress  of  ages. 
All  this  the  Society  is  adapted  to  accomplish ;  but  then  it 
must  be  trusted  as  an  agency.  When  pressure  comes,  in-* 
stead  of  abandoning  it  as  incompetent  to  do  the  work — ^the 
very  suggestion  of  which  is  paralyzing  in  its  influence — let  the 
friends  of  the  cause  as  in  all  similar  cases  of  exigencjr  in  other 
Societies  gather  around  it  and  give  a  vigor  to  its  operations^ 
that  shall  put  all  questions  of  competency  at  rest. 

Discovery,  Colonization,  and  Development  of  our  Country. 

In  order  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
which  lies  in  the  immediate  future,  and  feel  aright  the  urgency 
of  its  claims,  we  must  give  a  wider  range  to  our  vision  than 
is  required  simply  for  a  review  of  the  year  now  brought  to  a 
close.  The  position  which  we  occupy  in  the  history  of  what 
we  call  our  country,  considered  in  a  chronologiccd  point  of 
view,  is  one  of  peculiar  significance  and  interest.  From  such 
a  post  of  observation,  we  cannot  look  over  the  past  nor  into  the 
future,  without  being  roused  afresh  to  the  wide  relations  and 
high  importance  of  our  work.  The  view  in  question  would 
include  three  great  periods  embracing  the  discovery,  coloniza- 
tion and  development  of  the  country — the  last  now  in  full  pro- 
gress. Ages  like  individuals  have  their  characteristics,  and 
their  ^ork.  Those  of  the  above  named  periods  are  alike  grand 
in  themselves,  and  when  put  into  their  relations  to  each  other 
furnish  a  view  in  the  highest  degree  impressive,  and  bearing 
with  great  force  upon  the  operations  of  this  Society.  Dis- 
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coveiy  gave  character  to  the  fifteenth  century — ^nnBuccessfiil 
and  successful  attempts  at  colonization  to  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries — and,  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned^  devdcpment 
to  the  18th  ;  and  now  in  the  19th  we  have  development  con- 
tinued. A  mere  glance,  however,  at  these  several  periods  in 
their  order,  is  all  that  the  present  occasion  will  allow  or  re* 
quire. 

1.  Discovery  of  our  country.  There  is  a  sublimity  in 
this  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  great  move- 
ments connected  with  its  colonization  and  development, 
and  by  giving  it  a  distinct  consideration  we  not  only  get 
higher  conceptions  of  the  importance  of  our  particular  work — 
but  far  back  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  past  we  may  connect  this 
discovery  with  a  seat  of  science,  and  thus  find  new  evidence 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  world  to  men  of  JeamingT  Very 
much  like  Leverrier,  with  the  highest  powers  of  analysis,  cal- 
culating the  perturbations  of  the  Solar  System — ^reaching  the 
conclusion  that  these  were  owing  to  some  undiscovered  planet, 
and  then  with  his  telescope  penetrating  the  depths  of  im- 
mensity to  detect  the  disturbing  orb — Columbus,  by  com- 
bining all  the  materials  of  nautical  science  known  in  his  day, 
reached  the  conclusion,  that  vast  and  inhabited  regions  lay 
unexplored  in  the  wilderness  of  waters,  and  that  the  East 
might  be  reached  by  sailing  West.  And  whatever  may  be 
true  in  respect  to  similar  conclusions  on  the  part  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  him  belongs 
the  undivided  glory  of  having  realized  the  idea.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  ago,  the  present  month,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues,  he  first  saw  one  of  the  out-lying 
Islands  of  the  New  World. ' 

He  had,  however,  his  predecessors  in  maritime  discovery, 
and  especially  among  the  Portuguese,  whose  achievements 
were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  15th  century.  These 
discoveries,  however,  says  an  eminent  historian,  were  "  not  by 
arms,  but  by  arts  ;  not  by  the  stratagem  of  a  cabinet,  but  by 
the  wisdom  of  a  college."  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable,  and  that  an 
easy  route  in  that  direction  might  be  opened  to  the  source  of 
the  commerce  then  carried  on  by  caravans  through  the  interior 
of  Asia,  and  that  it  might  thus  be  turned  in  a  golden  tide 
upon  his  country.  In  order  to  give  scope  to  navigation  equal 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs,  and  correct  the  prevalent  errors 
in  respect  to  the  boisterous  and  apparently  shoreless  ocean 
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which  stretched  westward  and  southward,  he,  established  a 
Naval  College  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  full 
view  of  the  ocean,  and  there  erected  an  observatory,  and  drew 
around  him  men  most  eminent  for  nautical  science,  appoint- 
ing, as  president,  James  oi  Mallorca.  All  that  was  known  of 
geography  and  navigation  was  there  reduced  to  system,  and 
the  institution  became  a  great  intellectual  lighthouse  on  that 
coast. 

Oolumbus  was  among  ^'  the  strangers  from  all  parts,  the 
learned,  the  curious,  and  the  adventurous/'  who  resorted  to 
Lisbon,  where  expeditions  were  continually  fitted  out,  and  his 
ardent  mind  was  there  kindled  to  enthusiasm.  Having  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  one  of  Prince  Henry's  principal  navigators, 
he  not  only  came  into  possession  of  his  papers,  charts,  and 
journals,  but  would  be  likely  to  have  special  facilities  for 
access  to  the  materials  gathered  at  the  Naval  College.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  magnificent  idea  that  the  Indies  might 
be  reached  by  sailing  west,  now  laid  its  grasp  upon  his  mind, 
and  wrought  with  a  power  vastly  increased  by  the  firm  per- 
suasion that  its  origin  was  divine.  He  seemed  "  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  illuminated  from  on 
high  with  faith  and  certainty  to  undertake  this  enterprise." 
And  no  grander  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  great  idea  can 
be  found  than  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  his  marvellous 
achievement.  As  if  by  a  sort  of  inspiration  betokening 
great  providential  purposes,  he  went  from  court  to  court  un- 
folding his  theory,  meeting  objections  and  pressing  his  suit; 
and  after  long  years  of  harrowing  suspense,  when  told,  as  the 
result  of  a  council  called  by  royal  authority  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  learned  ecclesiastics  His  scheme  was,  "  vain,  im- 
practicable, and  resting  on  grounds  too  weak  to  merit  the 
support  of  the  government,"  he  turned  in  disgust  in  other 
directions,  under  the  conviction  that  their  minds  were  too 
weak  to  take  in  such  enlarged  views,  till  at  last,  recalled  into 
the  presence  of  Queen  Isabella,  he  heard  from  her  lips  the 
welcome  announcement,  "  I  will  assume  the  responsibility  for 
my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge  my  piayate  jewels  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  if  the  means  in  the  treasury  should 
be  found  inadequate." 

Soon  he  was  upon  the  unexplored  expanse  of  waters  with 
his  three  ships,  two  without  decks,  mere  fishing  smacks  in 
size ;  and  steady  to  his  purpose  in  the  midst  of  appalling 
obstacles,  he  held  his  undeviating  course  westward  for  more 
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than  seven  hundred  leagnes,  till  at  last  the  suhlime  disooveiy 
was  made,  an&  he  gave  utterance  to  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings ^^  hy  tears  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings."  He  sup- 
posed that  San  Salvador,  upon  which  he  landed,  was  an  island 
at  the  extremity  of  India,  and  remained  in  that  helief  till  his 
death.  Nevertheless,  the  great  problem  had  been  solved— 
the  East  could  be  reached  by  sailing  West — ^America  only 
lay  in  the  track  of  discovery. 

The  continent  itself  was  discovered  in  1497  by  the  Cabots, 
John  and  Sebastian,  the  same  year  in  which  the  navigators  of 
Prince  Henry,  following  the  track  marked  out  by  him  before 
his  death,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  spread  their 
sails  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Cabots  had  not  reached  the  Indies.  '^The  new  Continent 
seemed  to  stretch  its  leviathan  length  from  one  pole  to  the 
other."  The  wildest  spirit  of  adventure  was  now  awakened, 
and  spread  from  nation  to  nation  ;  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
into  the  Pacific,  by  which  the  Indies  might  be  reached,  being 
the  great  leading  idea  that  gave  character  to  the  maritime 
movements  of  the  age.  Sebastian  Cabot  undertook  it  hj 
sailing  northwest,  and  only  gave  up  the  attempt  after  repeat- 
ed failures.  And  as  late  as  1576,  Martin  Frobisher,  an  Eng- 
lishman, attempted  the  discovery  of  the  long-sought  passage, 
^^  esteeming  it  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  was  yet  left  un- 
done, by  which  a  notable  minde  might  be  made  famous  and 
fortunate." 

Other  navigators  took  a  southerly  direction,  discovered 
Florida  in  1512,  and  in  1513,  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  descried 
from  the  top  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
at  last  the  Portuguese  Magellan,  under  the  Spanish  flag, 
passed  through  the  Straits  that  bear  his  name,  and  in  1520 
entered  the  Pacific,  and  thus  found  a  westerly  way  to  the 
long-sought  spice  islands  of  India.  But  the  world  was  yet  to 
learn  that  Amebica,  and  not  the  Indies,  was  the  gbeat  dis- 
COVEBY.  We  turn  back  then  from  that  land  of  fabled  wealth, 
the  goal  of  nations,  to  consider 

II.  The  colonization  of  what  we  call  our  country.  TbiiJ 
has  been  justly  styled,  ''the  most  magnificent  event  of  the 
17th  century; "  embracing,  however,  not  the  entire  colonial 
period  terminating  at  the  Revolution,  but  that  portion  of  it 
only,  during  which  the  real  dements  of  the  ncUion  were 
gathered  in.  But  successful  colonization  was  preceded  by  a 
long  and  dreary  interval,  during  which  expeditions  without 
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number  were  fitted  out  for  the  New  World,  either  in  quest  of 
gold  or  unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonization.  For  a  long 
time  the  insane  passion  for  gold  reigned  supreme  ;  and  in- 
deed, in  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  it  runs  through  all  our 
national  history,  furnishing  lessons  that  we  may  well  study 
and  take  to  heart.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  protracted 
cruise  of  Columbus  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  in  quest 
of  gold  prevented  his  discovery  of  the  continent  itself.  India 
was  finally  abandoned,  and  henceforth  "  America  and  mines 
were  always  thought  of  together."  It  became  "  the  region  of 
romance  where  the  simple  natives  ignorantly  wore  the  most 
precious  ornaments,  and  by  the  side  of  clear  rivers  of  water 
the  sands  sparkled  with  gold."  The  rumored  treasures  of 
Montezuma  led  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  mania  raged 
in  almost  every  vessel  that  crossed  the  ocean.  "  Admirals 
and  their  crews  sometimes  toiled  together  to  freight  their  ves- 
sels with  useless  earth  and  stones."  The  question  was  once 
before  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayfiower,  whether  they  should  not 
emigrate  to  G-uiafna,  "  where,"  said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his 
description  of  it,  "  every  stone  that  we  stopped  to  pick  up 
promised  either  gold  or  silver  by  his  complexion." 

Abortive  attempts  at  Colonization. 

But  this  insane  passion  for  gold  had  in  a  measure  sub- 
sided, and  the  spirit  of  wild  adventure  and  of  conquest 
become  somewhat  satiated.  Another  stage  in  the  great 
progress  was  then  reached,  distinguished  by  abortive  at- 
tempts at  colonization.  There  were  scattered  over  the 
entire  16th  century,  and  if  we  except  Mexico,  and  perhaps 
St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  that  century,  in  this  respect, 
was  one  universal  blank.  Formal  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion were  repeatedly  made  by  the  French,  and  also  by 
the  English,  but  all  were  ultimate  failures.  In  most 
cases  the  motives  which  induced  emigration,  together  with 
the  character  of  the  colonists,  would  of  themselves  ensure 
defeat.  Even  prisons  were  sometimes  emptied  of  thieves, 
murderers,  and  all  sorts  of  criminals  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims,  that 
these  disastrous  attempts  forced  the  Virginia  Company  "  to 
draw  into  those  enterprises  some  of  those  families  that  had 
retired  themselves  into  Holland  for  scruples  of  conscience, 
giving  them  such  freedom  and  liberty  as  might  stand  with 
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their  likings/'  Added  to  the  wretched  character  of  the 
colonists  usually  selected,  were  the  hazards  of  the  unex- 
plored ocean,  immeasurably  increased  by  the  frail  and 
diminutive  vessels  employed  in  navigation ;  perils  along 
unknown  coasts,  hostile  native  tribes,  &c.  Notwithstand*- 
ing  these,  however,  expeditions  without  number  were  fit- 
ted out  for  the  purposes  of  continued  discovery,  or  trade, 
or  plunder. 

Successful  attempts  at  Colonization. 

From  all  this  wild  adventure,  this  reckless  daring,  inspired 
by  an  insane  passion  for  gold,  with  its  wreck  of  ships  and 
lives  and  fortunes  and  hopes  scattered  along  the  track  of  more 
than  a  century,  we  may  turn  to  behold  that  solitary  barque 
with  its  Pilgrim  band  of  colonists,  in  December,  1620,  stand- 
ing in  for  Cape  Cod  1  We  may  go  into  the  cabin  after  they 
are  safely  moored,  and  witness  the  signing  of  that  immortal 
instrument,  the  social  Compact,  whose  solemfti  words  seem  to 
ring  out  above  the  roar  of  the  ocean.  '^  In  the  name  of  God, 
Amen.  Having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  G-od  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  Northern  Virginia."  In  all  this  we  hear  nothing 
of  gold  ;  and  taken  in  connection  with  their  Tmovm  reasons 
for  going  to  Holland  from  England,  and  their  assigned  reasons 
for  leaving  Holland  for  America,  we  have  a  threefold  cord  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  broken,  that  they  came  for  religious 
ends,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Allusion  was  made 
to  this  in  our  Eighth  Annual  Beport,  but  it  deserves  a  more 
extended  consideration. 

A  colony  had  been  planted  some  thirteen  years  before  at 
Jamestown,  but  among  the  one  hundred  and  five  original 
colonists,  there  were  no  men  with  their  femilies.  "  A  com- 
mercial, and  not  a  colonial  establishment,  was  evidently 
designed  by  the  projectors.''  Three  years  later  another  colony 
was  established  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river  northward,  the  whole  coast  had  been  left 
vacant.  An  attempt  at  colonization  made  in  1607,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  by  Lord  John  Popham,  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Puritans,  proved  an  utter 
failure.  The  same  was  true,  on  the  authority  of  Cotton 
Mather,  of  every  attempt  to  colonize  any  part  of  New  Eng- 
land for  more  than  one  hundred  years.      ^'  The  design  of 
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those  attempts/'  he  says,  ^^bein^  aimed  no  higher  than 
the  adyancement  of  some  worldly  interest,  a  constant 
series  of  disasters  has  confounded  them,  nntil  there  was 
a  plantation  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

Other  conspiring  providences  show  how  God  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  designs.  The  selection  of 
a  plcLce  was  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  ;  but  the  northern 
part  of  Vir^nia,  entirely  asunder  from  the  colony  at  James- 
town, and  some  point  probably  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson  Biver  was  finally  fixed  upon,  although  ^Miberty  of 
conscience "  under  the  seal  of  King  James  had  not  been  ob- 
tained. Believing  that  ^^  a  seal  as  broad  as  the  house  floor  " 
wbuld  not  avail,  "if  afterwards  there  should  be  a  purpose  or 
desire  to  wrong  them,"  they  concluded  that  "  they  must  rest 
herein  on  Q-od's  providence,  as  they  had  done  in  other  things/' 
But  by  the  ignorance  and  self-will  of  the  captain  of  the  May- 
flower, they  were  driven  to  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  head  winds  and  "perilous 
shoals  and  breakers  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season,"  conspired  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  their  original 
purpose.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  after  repeated 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  colonize  New  England, 
one  of  their  colonies  "meeting  with  disasters  among  the 
shoals  "  of  this  same  Cape  Cod  in  1606,  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Nova  Scotia.  Thus  in  opposite  ways  the  designs  of 
both  were  defeated  by  the  very  same  cause,  while  the  Divine 
purposes  were  accomplished.  Moreover,  while  the  Pilgrims 
were  yet  upon  the  deep,  a  charter  was  obtained  in  England, 
which  authorized  their  settlement  upon  the  very  spot  to 
which  they  were  thus  driven  by  the  winds  and  waves.  God 
in  his  mysterious  providence,  too,  had  made  this  place 
safe  in  respect  to  danger  from  the  natives.  The  same 
year  in  which  the  Pilgrims  removed  from  England  to  Hol- 
land, a  fearful  pestilence  swept  off  the  Indian  tribes  from 
that  part  of  the  coast,  where  otherwise  the  colonists  might 
have  fallen  early  victims  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife. 

Original  Elements  of  the  Nation, 

The  seed  com  which  the  Pilgrims  found  buried  in  the 
earth  on  their  arrival,  seemed  but  an  emblem  of  themselves 
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"  It  was  a  reasonable  expression/'  said  Cotton  Mather,  ^'  once 
used  by  that  eminent  person,  the  present  Lientenant-Qovemor 
of  New  England,  in  a  very  great  assembly,  ^  Grod  sifted  three 
nations  that  he  might  bring  choioe  grain  into  the  wilderness.' " 
And  it  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  the  grain  was  being  ripened, 
and  the  sifting  process  going  forward  in  Europe  at  the  very 
time  when  the  fruitless  attempts  at  colonization  in  America 
were  in  progress.  The  Beformation,  with  all  the  discussions 
and  conflicts  that  followed  in  its  train,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  founding  of  a  free  empire  on  these  shores.  The  era  of 
the  English  Puritans  properly  begins  at  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  till  far  on  in  that  century  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  England  continued  attached  to  Borne. 

Within  ten  or  twelve  years  from  the  first  landing  of  tBe 
Pilgrims,  there  came  over  21,200  persons,  or  4,000  femilies, 
when  emigration  to  New  England  ceased.  According  to  an 
estimate  made  twenty-five  years  since  by  the  historian  Ban- 
croft, one-third  of  the  whole  white  population  of  this  country 
were  the  descendants  of  Uhese  four  thousand  Pilgrim  families. 
So  far  forth  then  we  may  say,  that  the  original  elements  which 
gave  shape  and  power  to  the  national  character,  were  in  the 
true  and  high  sense  Christian. 

,The  work  of  interior  colonization  very  early  commenced. 
The  few  scanty  colonies  of  New  England  began  in  their  very 
infancy  to  send  out  emigrants,  "  roaming  the  continent  and 
traversing  the  seas,''  but  the  limit  of  foreign  colonization 
(with  which  we  have  now  only  to  do)  may  be  fixed  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  at  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  in  1682.  The 
dements  of  our  country,  such  as  she  is  to-day,  were  probably 
then  here,  and  scattered  through  the  twelve  original  common- 
wealths. Elsewhere  than  in  Maryland  our  fathers  were  al- 
most unanimously  Protestants,  and  even  there  by  a  vast 
majority,  and  viewed  on  the  broad  scale,  we  may  say  that  the 
nation  in  its  origin  was  Christian. 

III.  Development. — If  the  discovery  of  such  a  country 
was  sublime,  how  much  more  the  work  of  so  forming  the 
character  of  the  great  nation  which  inhabits  it,  that  through 
all  its  borders,  like  the  original  colony  at  Plymouth,  it  shall 
fulfill  "  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity."  To  describe  in 
full  the  moral  forces,  external  and  internal  which  have  been 
at  work  and  in  conflict^  would  be  but  to  give  the  history  of  the 
nation.  But  at  the  very  outset  we  see  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence which  kept  from    the  Continent   itself  the   Catholic 
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prow  of  Columbus,  and  turned  in  upon  it  tKi^W'lBSCiffibg^j;^- 
Hshman  Cabot,  and  thus  by  the  right  of  discovery  ^gaTe-^JOB-^ 
session  of  at  least  its  most  valuable  portion  to  a  nation  which 
became  Protestant  long  before  the  work  of  successful  coloni- 
zation commenced.  The  successive  conflicts  for  the  dominion 
of  the  Continent  between  Spain  and  France,  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colo- 
nies— ^left  it  in  possession  of  the  latter,  consolidated  into  a 
nation,  with  the  political  forms  and  Institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
American  race  established  and  with  the  certainty  that,  "  one 
language  would  be  spoken  from  Ocean  to  Ocean." 

But  the  internal  conflict  of  moral  forces  early  commenced. 
Four  months  before  the  Mayflower  reached  Cape  Cod,  that 
fatal  Dutch  man  of  war  with  twenty  Africans  on  board  for 
sale,  arrived  at  Jamestown,  and  thus  introduced  the  system 
of  American  Slavery.  And  at  the  bidding  or  permission  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers,  some  worthless  men  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  "  were  so  bad  that  they 
were  forced  to  be  at  the  charge  to  send  them  back  the  very 
next  year."  The  grand  experiment  of  self-government,  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  was  now  fairly  initiated — a  nation  had 
commenced  its  existence  with  an  open  Continent  for  expan- 
sion. The  Church  was  planted,  the  Sanctuary  and  the 
School  House  rose  side  by  side,  and  the  College  was  founded, 
where  a  learned  and  evangelical  minstry  could  be  trained,  and 
men  also  fitted  for  service  in  civil  state  and  in  all  the  high 
posts  of  influence  where  cultivated  mind  has  power.  It 
was  not  religion  without  learning  nor  yet  learning  without  re- 
ligion ;  but  religion  and  learning  one  and  inseparable — ^and 
this  not  for  a  privileged  class  or  a  chosen  few,  but  for  all  the 
people. 

These  were  the  forces  relied  upon  for  national  development 
and  stability,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  wherever  the  tides 
of  emigration  should  flow.  Principles  "  whose  price  is  above 
rubies," — influences  in  their  actual  workings  immeasurably 
more  important  than  the  fabled  powers  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  even  if  it  had  transmuted  all  our  rocks  and  mountains 
into  gold.  From  the  elevation  to  which  these  principles  and 
influences  have  raised  us  as  a  nation  we  may  look  abroad  over 
all  the  sublime  sweep  of  their  power — ^and  down  upon^  the 
insane  passion  for  gold  which  for  more  than  a  century  'suf- 
ficed to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  nations,  and  down  too 
upon  countries  like  Mexico  and  Spain,  at  once  the  theatre  and 
fruits  of  its  blighting  agency. 
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We  cannot  hero  trace  the  great  process  of  deYelopment  in 
its  particulars,  nor  recount  all  the  ^^  signs  and  wonders/'  with 
which  our  national  history  has  been  attended.  The  snppres- 
don  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  1773,  just  before  our  strictly 
national  life  began,  deserves  especial  mention,  continuing  as 
it  did  for  forty-one  years,  ending  in  1814 — shutting  off  the 
supply  of  Bomish  ecclesiastics  throughout  this  critical  period 
in  our  history,  during  which  the  nation  passed  through  two 
wars — and  our  population  increased  by  some  five  nuUions. 
The  spirit  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions  began  to  be 
active  in  the  American  Churches  near  the  close  of  this  period^ 
resulting  in  our  noble  sisterhood  of  Benevolent  Societies,  com- 
mencing with  the  American  Board  in  1810.  God  in  his 
providence  thus  providing  the  influence  necessary  to  meet  the 
influx  of  Bomanism  and  foreign  emigration  consequent  upon 
the  opening  of  the  flood-gates  of  the  Old  World — ^as  well  as 
follow  with  its  saving  power  the  tides  of  emigration  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  so  prodigiously  quickened  through 
the  agency  of  steam. 

And  we  may  notice  a  similar  coincidence  at  a  still  later 
period.  In  our  seventh  Annual  Beport  allusion  was  made  to 
a  grand  scheme  set  on  foot  in  Europe  for  colonizing  the  Irish 
poor  in  our  Western  States,  one  of  the  leading  objects  of 
which  was  to  make  the  Catholic  religion  predominant  in  this 
country.  The  details  of  the  plan  were  given  in  the  Home 
Missionary  for  November  1842,  and  a  Map  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  including  portions  of  Canada,  was  published, 
with  that  part  which  had  been  selected  for  this  purpose, 
deeply  shaded,  not  only  as  a  convenient  method  of  designation, 
but  as  indicative  perhaps  of  the  dark  shadow  of  Popery  with 
which  it  was  threatened.  This  shadow  covered  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  together  with  what  is 
now  Wisconsin  and  portions  of  Iowa,  and  this  region  was 
selected,  because  regarded  as  the  garden  of  the  West. 

This  emigration  scheme  for  the  most  part  proved  abortive, 
but  within  one  year  from  its  announcement  in  Europe,  the 
organization  of  this  College  Society  followed,  and  the  field  of 
its  first  opetations  so  far  as  it  extended  was  the  same  with 
that  selected  for  Catholic  emigration.  As  the  result,  all  the 
struggling  Institutions  there  have  been  saved  and  are  now  in 
a  vigorous  and  hopeful  condition,  while  others  have  come  into 
being,  so  that  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society  and  on 
the  very  field  upon  which  the  penumbra  of  the  dreaded  eclipfl^ 
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leemed  already  to  rest,  an  educational  power  has  been  created 
in  comparison  with  which  that  of  Bome  on  the  same  field  is 
weakness  itself. 

But  the  Institutions  aided  hj  the  Society  have  been 
pioneers  in  a  double  sense — ^not  only  as  starting  into  life  in 
the  infancy  of  those  rising  States ;  but  as  setting  an  example 
which  has  operated  with  great  power  upon  different  religious 
denominations  to  stir  them  up  to  the  work  of  founding  similar 
Institutions.  Thus  has  the  Providence  of  God  defeated  the 
designs  of  Bome  as  an  educator  upon  that  great  field,  that 
garden  of  the  West — and  decided,  we  trust  forever,  that  its 
leading  minds  are  not  to  be  formed  under  Jesuit  training ; 
but  under  that  which  receives  its  inspiration  and  power  from 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Last  Stage  of  Development, 

So  far  as  the  settlement  of  territory  is  concerned,  we  are 
at  the  present  time  in  the  ktst  greoit  stage  of  this  development. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes,  and  the  great  Central  Valley 
constitute  the  three  grand  divisions  of  our  country.  For 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  English  settlements  were  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
slope.  Near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  emigrants 
began  to  pass  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  at  the 
end  of  forty  years,  in  1790,  their  entire  number  it  is  supposed 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  In  addition 
to  the  fears  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  the  AUeganies 
presented  almost  insuperable  barriers  to  the  emigrant.  But  ^ 
in  process  of  time  facilities  of  communication  were  greatly 
multiplied,  especially  through  the  agency  of  steam,  and  the 
tides  soon  increased  to  a  mighty  flood. 

These  tides  did  not  reach  the  Pacific  slope  in  any  strength 
till  nearly  a  century  after  they  first  began  to  set  into  the 
great  Central  Valley,  and  not  till  some  three  hundred  years 
after  the  first  Spanish  navigator,  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
California.  The  raising  of  the  American  flag  there  in  1846, 
and  especially  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  put  the  strong 
currents  in  motion  across  and  around  the  Continent,  the 
pioneer  Mail  Steam  Ship  having  reached  San  Francisco,  in 
February,  1849. 

The  population  of  California  at  the  present  time  is  sup- 
posed to  exceed  600,000,  the  increase  in  ten  years  being  three    y^ 
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times  that  of  the  entire  nation,  in  the  first  sixty-eight  yean 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  overland  enaigration 
during  the  last  summer  was  estimated  at  30,000,  and  with 
their  cattle  of  all  descriptions  numhering  100,000  they  were 
supposed  to  cover  the  great  trail  for  an  extent  of  more  than 
700  miles.  The  whole  Pacific  coast  indeed  muat  be  settled 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  And  there  is  great  relief  in  the 
thought  that  there  they  reach  a  limit,  and  can  no  longer  out- 
run civilizing  and  christianizing  influences.  Often  in  what 
was  once  called  the  West  has  the  Home  Missionary  sighed 
for  something  like  a  Chinese  Wallj  to  hem  in  the  advancing 
hordes,  that  the  means  of  enlightenment  and  salvation  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

We  shall  now  have  reverse  currents.  California  and  Oregon 
will  not  retain  all  the  multitudes  that  pour  into  them,  and 
also  furnish  homes  for  their  descendants.  Like  the  older 
States,  they  will  in  their  turn  become  hives  and  send  out  their 
swarms  to  people  unoccupied  regions.  The  direct  and  reverse 
currents  will  thus  meet  and  mingle,  and,  turning  in  every 
direction,  pour  over  mountain,  and  through  valley  and  forest, 
till  every  desirable  spot  in  all  that  vast  domain  is  covered  by 
the  claim  of  some  adventurous  pioneer. 

All  the  grand  outlines  of  our  national  development  will 
soon  be  drawn,  and  how  shall  the  picture  in  its  gigantic 
dimensions  be  filled  up  ?  This  is  a  question  which  presses 
with  solemn  weight,  not  only  upon  individuals  but  upon  every 
organization  which  is  set  to  perform  any  portion  of  this  work. 

True  ground  of  dependence. 

The  ground  already  gone  over,  places  as  in  sunbeams  the 
great  fact  that  our  reliance  must  be  upon  something  higher 
than  the  love  of  gold.  That  insane  passion  which  stimulated 
the  enterprise  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  still  in  full  action. 
It  has  poured  human  avalanches  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
is  now  driving  into  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  even  into  the 
graves  of  Central  America,  armies  of  infatuated  men.  As  of  old, 
rumors  are  afioat  of  streams  with  golden  sands,  and  of  mona- 
tains  of  auriferous  stone,  and  eager  explorers  are  out  to  dis- 
cover the  sources  from  which  the  buried  generations  obtained 
their  treasure.  As  of  old  on  the  Atlantic,  the  wrecks  of  this 
passion  have  already  begun  to  multiply  along  the  Pacific 
coast  and  over  the  great  American  Desert. 
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As  a  rough  pioneer,  this  passion  for  gold  may  perform  im- 
portant servico  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  permanent  occu- 
pancy and  development  of  the  country.  It  has  opened  new 
channels  of  trade,  and  by  its  six  hundred  millions  of  golden 
treasure  thrown  into  the  market  of  the  world,  given  everywhere 
a  quickened  impulse  to  commerce.  But  it  has  filled  Cali- 
fornia with  the  daring  and  the  reckless,  and  in  its  chief  com-  »/^ 
mercial  city,  reared  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  idols.  The 
influences  which  it  generates  are  just  as  destructive  in  their 
tendencies  now,  as  when  centuries  i^o  its  deluded  votaries 
swept  across  the  ocean  to  every  portion  of  the  New  World, 
and  either  returned  the  victims  of  blasted  hopes,  or  miserably 
perished  in  their  vain  endeavor.  Or  when  Spanish  cupidity 
led  to  the  subjection  of  Mexico,  and  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  country  became  alike  "  the  basest  of  kingdoms." 
Or  when  the  Darien  Expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Scotland, 
in  1698,  to  take  possession  of  the  narrow  Isthmus  as  the 
"  gate  of  the  seas,  and  the  key  of  the  universe."  Or  when, 
nineteen  years  later,  the  Mississippi  bubble  caused  ^'an 
epidemic  delirium  in  Europe,"  and  following  in  quick  succes- 
sion the  South  Sea  bubble  was  blown  up,  only  to  burst  with 
similar  and  terrible  disaster. 

But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  link  such 
schemes  with  the  enterprises  of  Christianity — at  least  to  re- 
gard the  failures  of  the  one  as  valid  excuses  for  not  embarking 
in  the  other.  This  Society  commenced  its  operations  in  the 
midst  of  a  reaction  caused  by  the  mania  for  land  speculaJLion 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  rose  at  one  time  to  "  an  epidemic  delirium." 
The  consequent  disasters  seriously  affected  the  public  mind, 
in  regard  to  the  West,  in  all  its  aspects.  This  was  especially 
true  of  individuals  whose  investments  instead  of  insuring  a 
fortune  proved  to  be  worthless,  or  whose  extended  operations 
in  trade  brought  little  else  than  disappointment. 

An  appeal  for  aid  in  prosecuting  a  benevolent  enterprise  at 
the  West,  seemed  very  much  like  an  additional  claim  on  the 
part  of  a  debtor  whose  undischarged  obligations  had  already 
brought  numerous  losses  upon  the  creditor.  When  this 
Society  began  to  make  its  appeals,  scarce  any  response 
was  more  frequent  than  this,  ^'  if  the  West  would  pay  its 
debts,  we  could  afford  to  endow  all  your  Colleges."  Pecuniary 
ability  was  of  course  seriously  affected  ;  but  along  with  the 
feeling  above  described  came  the  miscluevous,  though  doubt- 
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less  unconscious  assumption^  that  the  occupancy  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  West  as  a  field  of  religious  enterprise,  was  to  be 
decided  by  its  character  as  a  field  for  speculation  and  trade. 
Such  a  principle  would  have  shut  off  the  Pilgrims  forever 
from  the  New  World,  which  had  been  tried  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  was  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  enterprises  that 
were  "  aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement  of  some  worldly 
interest/'  But  what  were  these  wrecks  to  men  whose  object 
was  ^'  to  erect  a  plantation  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Chrisr 
tianity  P  "  The  West  at  the  time  in  question  was  still  there, 
in  its  infant  greatness  and  forming  period — with  its  un« 
limited  prospective  expansion,  and  in  its  rising  power  sur- 
rounded with  multiplied  perils.  Pecuniary  motives  had 
ceased  to  operate  ;  but  what  should  patriotism  do  ?  What 
did  the  sacred  obligations  of  Christianity  dictate  ?  These 
were  the  questions,  after  all,  upon  which  every  thing  then 
hinged.  The  organization  of  this  Society  was  in  part  the 
answer. 

The  West  has  in  the  mean  time  advanced  by  half  a  gene- 
ration— ^facts  in  respect  to  its  growth  are  "  stranger  than  fic- 
tion,'' — it  is  now  there,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  overshadowing 
power,  with  greatly  increased  influences  for  good,  it  is  true, 
and  yet  with  impending  dangers  numerous  and  fearful.  But 
again  come  pecuniary  failures,  blasted  hopes,  millions  upon 
millions  from  the  pockets  of  Eastern  capitalists  sacrificed  in 
the  attempt  to  cover  the  West,  with  a  network  of  Bail- 
roads  ;  and  this  is  often  gravely  urged  as  a  reason  why  all  aid 
even  to  Christian  enterprises  there  should  be  henceforth 
withheld  by  the  impoverished  East.  This  is  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  constant  tendency  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
worldly  enterprise,  the  sublime  work  of  taking  possession  of 
that  magnificent  country  for  Christ.  And  this  manifesta- 
tion is  so  extensive  and  strong  at  the  present  time  as  to 
amount  to  a  serious  impediment  on  the  Society's  field. 

But  instead  of  abandoning  the  West  on  any  such  ground, 
why  should  not  Christian  men  rather  change,  in  part  at  least, 
the  character  of  their  investmervts^  and  thus  save  themselves 
from  these  grievous  disappointments  ?  Christian  enterprises 
there  have  not  been  faihues.  The  work  accomplished  by  a 
single  organization,  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
over  that  vast  region,  rises  sublimely  from  the  midst  of  the 
wreck  of  mere  worldly  enterprises,  like  the  Plymouth  Colony 
lifting  itself  up  from  the  accumulated  ruins  of  a  century  de« 
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voted  to  purposes  of  gain.  The  work  of  Christian  Education 
at  the  West,  has  been  no  failure.  Some  educational  bubbles 
it  is  true  have  been  blown  up  in  attempts  to  serve  God  and 
Mammon,  by  combining  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  enterprise,  and  here  and  there 
donors  have  been  disappointed  by  the  shape  given  to  their 
benefactions  ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  has,  nevertheless,  been 
a  glorious  success.  The  elements  of  power  brought  into  ac- 
tion through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Society  alone  will  be 
felt  through  all  the  coming  ages  of  Western  history,  and 
multitudes  of  men  who  have  mourned  over  the  failure  of  pe- 
.  ^  cuniary  schemes  at  the  West,  had  they  given  this  direction  to 
'~Uu  v^K  x_A  single  Mfe  of  their  investments,  might  have  identified  their 
influence  with  some  of  the  noblest  of  human  enterprises,  and 
inscribed  their  names  upon  monuments  as  enduring  as  the 
mountain  ranges  of  that  land. 

Colleges  and  National  Development 

Could  the  entire  influence  of  Colleges  on  our  national 
development  in  all  its  stages  be  identified  and  presented  at  a 
single  view,  it  would  make  our  argument  at  once  luminous  and 
grand.  Numerous  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  power- 
fully unfolded  by  the  many  able  men  who  have  employed  their 
voices  and  their  pens  in  advocacy  of  the  Society,  but  there  is 
one  comprehensive  fact  which  virtually  embodies  all,  viz., 
that  the  total  alumni  of  American  Colleges  cannot  be  much 
short  of  seventy  thousand.  Could  we  follow  out  this  noble 
army  through  all  the  high  places  of  society  where  mind  has 
power,  we  should  reach  a  sublime  result. 

So  far  as  the  puljpit  is  concerned,  we  get  a  very  impres- 
sive view  of  this  influence  from  the  details  given  in  the  appen- 
dix of  this  Report,  and  gathered  from  Sprague's  Annals  of 
the  American  Pulpit.  He  makes  a  selection  only  from  the 
long  catalogue  of  the  honored  dead,  who  had  adorned  the  min- 
isterial profession.  But  these  men  were  not  only  indebted  to 
colleges  for  that  intellectual  training  which  fitted  them  for 
their  high  calling  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  the  college  course  was  also  the  commencement  of  their 
religious  life.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  an  equal 
proportion,  to  say  the  least,  would  hold  in  the  case  of  contem- 
porary ministers  not  included  in  Dr.  Sprague's  list,  but  con- 
nected with  these  two  denominations,  and  who  are  now  in 
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their  graves.  Then  we  might  add  to  these  large  nmnbers  of 
individuals  who  have  adorned  other  professions,  and  were  burn- 
ing and  shining  lights  in  the  church  and  leaders  in  the  Chris- 
tian *  enterprises  of  the  world,  and  yet  were  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  within  academic  walls.  In  the  case 
of  our  most  favored  institutions,  such  as  Yale,  Amherst,  &c., 
this  proportion  would  be  greatly  increased ;  but  an  avercige 
proportion  carried  through  the  list  of  living  alumni  who  occu- 
py the  pulpit  and  fill  the  various  professions,  would  exhibit 
results  whose  magnitude  and  interest  would  act  with  thrilling 
power  upon  every  intelligent  mind  and  Christian  heart. 

The  volumes  from  which  the  details  in  question  were  gath- 
ered, embrace  but  two  denominations:  the  Congregational 
and  the  Presbyterian  ;  but  they  are  invested  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, because,  so  far  as  the  higher  institutions  are  concerned, 
these  two  denominations  have  created  and  wielded  the  main 
portion  of  the  educational  power  of  this  nation,  in  every 
period  of  its  history.  For  fifty-six  years  Harvard  College 
occupied  the  field  alone ;  and  through  the  whole  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  some  six  Institutions  only  were  estab- 
lished which  were  not  mainly  the  creation  of  individuals 
connected  with  these  denominations. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  then,  that  the  Pilgrims  struck  the 
key-note  on  this  subject  for  the  nation  ;  and  that  in  the  wil- 
derness— among  savages — at  the  very  beginning,  as  if  this 
great  interest  was  a  part  of  the  national  life.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin principally  in  the  demands  of  the  church  for  an  educated 
and  evangelical  ministry  :  but  men  must  also  befitted  for  ser- 
vice in  civil  state — the  religious  system  of  the  founders  of  oar 
nation  and  their  theory  of  government  alike  demanding  the 
universal  diflftision  of  intelligence.  The  key-note  of  the  Pil- 
grims has  been  taken  up  by  others,  till  now  Christian  denom- 
inations universally  and  States  chime  in.  What,  then,  shall 
be  the  course,  in  this  last  great  stage  of  our  national  develop- 
ment, of  those  churches  which  gave  shape  and  character  to 
every  thing  at  the  beginning,  which  constituted  the  impelling 
and  elevating  power  in  respect  to  Christian  learning  that  has 
made  us  what  we  are  as  a  nation  ?  Shall  they  be  indifierent 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question  fraught  with  such  momen- 
tous interest,  viz..  What  influences  shall  control  that  power 
which  is  to  sit  enthroned  in  our  seats  of  learning  overall  that 
vast  territory  which  stretches  fi:om  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
cific, embracing  not  less  than  1^500,000  square  mfles  ?     The 
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work  was  commenced  on  the  Atlantic  by  consecrating  colleges 
"  Christo  et  Ecclesise  " — to  Christ  and  his  church.  Shall  it 
be  surrendered  on  the  Pacific  to  the  Jesuit,  already  defeated  in 
the  great  central  valley — to  the  State,  with  its  increasing  cor- 
ruptions— to  the  cold  calculating  spirit  of  speculation— or  to 
infidelity  ?  Or  shall  the  petty  annual  sum  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  be  the  expression  of  our  interest  in  a  work  like 
this,  leaving  high  Christian  enterprises  to  languish — compelling 
noble  instructors  to  abandon  their  posts,  and  bringing  faintness 
of  heart  upon  those  who  have  undertaken  the  difficult  but  far- 
reaching  work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  Christian  learning 
in  the  far-off  wilderness  ? 


CONCLUSION. 

If  we  would  secure  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  there  can 
be  but  one  answer,  viz.,  that  on  all  that  magnificent  coast 
which  lies  over  against  the  Indies,  and  through  the  deep  inte- 
rior, we  must  erect  plantations  upon  the  nobler  designs  of 
Christianity. 

Good  and  evil,  it  is  true,  are  now  so  often  intermingled  in 
our  tides  of  emigration — ^men  impelled  by  the  basest  of  mo- 
tives so  move  along  in  the  same  general  current  with  those 
controlled  by  high  Christian  ends — ^they  are  so  planted  side  by 
side  in  the  same  settlement,  village  or  city — have  so  many  in- 
terests and  responsibilities  in  common,  and  make  their  influ- 
ence upon  society  felt  through  so  many  common  channels, 
that  it  becomes  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  with  definite- 
nesB  the  lines  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  yet,  in  all  their  intri- 
cate complication,  they  are  in  reality  distinct.  Good  UQver 
becomes  evil,  nor  evil  good  ;  like  everywhere  produces  like. 

In  some  cases,  however,  these  stand  out  in  their  unmistak- 
able identity.  Along  the  track  of  emigrating  Mormons,  for 
example,  evil,  open  and  rampant^  never  fails  to  travel;  and 
wherever  they  settle,  abominations  accumulate  that  would  put 
Sodom  itself  to  shame.  And  the  reckless  adventurer  who  at- 
tempts to  colonize  by  fire  and  sword,  and  extend  the  area  of 
freedom  by  outraging  all  ithe  laws  of  justice  and  humanity, 
generally  meets,  at  an  early  day,  the  terrible  penalty  of  lus 
own  infamous  code. 

In  the  end,  then,  as  at  the  beginning,  on  the  Pacific  as  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  through  all  the  Vast  interior,  the  church 
must  be  planted,  the  sanctuary  and  the  school-house  rise  side 
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by 'side,  the  college  founded,  and  in  all  the  sweep  of  its  pow* 
er,  consecrated  to  high  Christian  ends.  And  while  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  eminent  statesman,  as  given  in  our  sixth  Annual 
Report,  might  be  carried  out,  viz.,  that,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  a  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  over- 
looking the  road  should  be  hewn  into  a  statue  of  Columbus, 
pointiog  with  outstretched  arm  to  the  Western  horizon,  and 
saying  to  the  flying  passenger,  ^^  There  is  the  East,  there  is  In- 
dia/'— ^Let  us  see  to  it,  by  making  the  nation  Christian,  that 
a  higher  and  nobler  statue,  that  of  Liberty,  is  erected  with  her 
crown  of  stars,  as  stamped  on  our  national  coin,  not  as  in  sol- 
emn mockery,  but  glorious  reality  ;  erected,  too,  on  both  the 
mountain  ranges  that  skirt  the  opposite  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent— ^Liberty  crying  to  all  that  approach  our  shores  from  ei- 
ther Ocean,  "  Here  is  the  home  of  freedom,  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed ;  here  is  that  freedom  of  conscience  for  which  the 
heroic  founders  of  the  nation  crossed  the  deep,  a  land  where 
religion  and  learning  are  blended  in  perpetual  unity — hebe  is 
Amebica,  the  Monument  of  the  Pilgbims  ! " 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 


CONSTITUTION 

07  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Abticlk  I. — ^This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Aet.  II. — The  object  of  tliis  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  sach  manner,  and 
so  long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Institutions  m)iy  demand. 

Art.  III. — ^There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  Eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill 
its  own  yac4incies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  t4)e  remainder  of  the  year,  any  va- 
cancies which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ez-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Abt.  LV. — Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  con- 
tributing annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall 
constitute  a  member  for  life. 

Art.  V. — ^There  shall  be  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Abt.  VI. — ^Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  tlie  transaction 
of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  several  Institutions;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the 
aonors  sliall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do 
whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII. — ^This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  major- 
ity of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  liavo  been  specified  and 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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[Oct. 


Dr.      THE  SOCIETY  IN  ACCOUNT  CURRENT 


1859. 
Octl& 


For  amount  paid  to  Colleges  for  current  lexpcnses,  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Pacific  University,       .       .       .  $1,292  5f 

'                                   College  of  California,                    .  6^  41 

Iowa  College,     r  .       .       .  200  Of 

German  Evangelical  College,  Mo.,  800  0( 

Webstt^r  College,     .       .       .  100  00 

Yellow  Spring  College,  660  00 

I  "  •«  M       on  Final  Effort : 

Wabash, $4,228  00 

Beloit. 1,451  50 

Illinois, 195  00 

Marietta, M12  00 

Heidelberg 100  00 


Salary  and  Expenses  of  Secretary,  Postage,  Bent 
and  Expenses  of  Office 


Expenses  attending  Anniversary  and  Meetings  of 

Society  and  Board 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Agents,  9   . 


Printing  4.250  Annual  Reports, 
*<        8,000  Results  and  Wants, 
**        750  Peter's  Address, 
"        1,500  Tiiompson's  Address, 
•'        250  Receipts  for  TresMurer, 

Other  Expenses, 

On  Tyler^s  Premium  Essay,    . 


To  Balance  of  Account,  16th  year, 


$3,079  91 


7.086  50 

2.090  48 

100  45 
2,559  93 


405  66 

46  03 

137  78 


$15,499  73 
$34  10 


1869.] 
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WITH    B.    0.    WEBSTER,    Teeasttekb: 


Or, 


Oct  15. 

1859. 
Oct.  15. 


By  Cash,  Balance  in  Treasury  from  15th  year, 
'*     '*     received  trom  Donations  and  Legacies, 

"  Balance  to  debit  of  new  account, 


$280  43 
15,185  80 

34  10 


$15,499  73 

Nsw  ToBK,  Oct,  S4(A,  1659.    I  certify  that  I  hare  examined  the  Touchers  for  the  dishurse- 
menti  charged  in  the  foregobg  account  and  also  the  fooUnga,  and  find  both  entirely  correet. 

M.  O.  HALST£D,  AMditor, 


RECEIPTS. 


Abington,  Centre,  Mom |33  77 

"         South,        '•        31  20 

AndoTcr,  Mms.,    to  count  Rer.  A. 

Phelp*.  D.  a.  L.  M. 31  00 

Old  South 73  60 

Ansonin,  Conn 15  00 

Ashland,    ••        10  30 

Berlin,  Conn 9  25 

Bethel,    "        12  92 

BcTcrly,  Mass.,  Dane  St  Church,  of 
which  $30  to  contt  C.  H.  Lev- 

cttL.M 43  45 

Waah'n  at  Church,  of  which  $-25 
is  3d  instal  't  of  a  friend,  and 
$•25  is  1st  instalment  of  A.  T. 

Doyle 63  42 

Bing^liamton,  K.  Y.,  Rev.  P.  Lock- 
wood,  to  const  Mrs.  Lockwood 
L.  M  $10 ;  £.  Uawler,  $5;  Cr. 
P.  Pope,  $3 ;  E.  F.  Matthews, 
t5;R.£..$l;  A.  M.  H..$I{Dr. 
VV.,$1:G.B.,  $'2  50;n.C.,$3; 
J.  E  K,  $2;  H.  W.,$l;  A.  G. 

H.,50 34  00 

nirmlnffbam,  Conn 2-2  10 

Bloomfcl.l,  N.  J 71  14 

Boston,  M.1SS.,  Bowdoin  St  Ch.,  for 

Beloit  Col L,  J.  M.  Becbe 50  00 

•'       Others 55  00 

"  Old  South  Ch.  for  Be- 
loit  Coll.,  Mrs.  S.  Da- 
vis      100  00 

«  ••        Others 70  00 

"  ••        Essex  St  Ch ,  for  Be- 

loit  Coll.,  A.  King. 

man 75  00 

••  ••        OthiTS 100  00 

•'  "        Park   Ch.,  for  Beloit 

Coll.,  C.  VV.  Robin. 

son 25  00 

••  "       Mt    Vernon  Ch.,  for 

Beloit  Coll 201  50 

•»  "        Salem  Ch 30  20 

"        For  Pacific  University,      20  0() 

"  "        PhawroulCh 29  68 

••  •«  Peter  Harvey,  $100; 
S.H.WHlley.$20}S. 
John8on,$25  for  Be- 
loit Coll 145  00 

Bradford,  Mass ai  00 

Bradford,  Vt  for  P.  U. 9  00 

Braintree.  Mhss.,  Ist  Ch S3  16 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,    "     48  00 

**  **       U.    Lyons,  $7;   Mrs. 

Sterling,   $5  ;   Mrs. 

Porter,  $4 16  00 

Brldgewater,  Mass 10  00 

Brooklina,        •*       Uarrarti  Ch....    190  50 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Plymouth  Ch.,  on 

Prof,  in  Illinois  College $195  00 

Burlington,  Vt,  for  Pacific  Unitrersl- 
ty,  Mrs.  Burt.  $100 ;  Theodore 
Peck.  $20;  Hex.  Mr.  Worcps- 
tcr,  $20  ;  Mr.  Bigelow,  $10 ; 

Others,$2, 153  00 

"           •*        90  00 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Shepard  Ch 83  01 

Cambria,  N.  Y.,  Legacy  of  Dea.  J.  B. 
Seoville  (previously   received 

$149  25) 296  50 

Carabridgeport  Mass 49  53 

Calskill.N.  Y.,  for  Coll.  of  Cal'a,  8. 

Day 10  00 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Winthrop  Ch. ..  63  93 

Chester,  Vt 6  00 

Chicobce,  Mass.,3dCb 7  25 

C  leveland,  Ohio,  K.  Taylor ICO  00 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Ut  Ch 41  86 

West"        4  38 

Danvcrs,    Centre,    Mass.,  to  const 

Rev.  M.  P.  Braman,  D.  D.,  L.  M.  30  00 
Danvers,  Centre,   Mass.,  Maple  St 

Ch 14  00 

Darien,  Conn 9  0(1 

D^Miham,  Mass.,  Dr.  Burgess 10  00 

Derby.  Conn.,  Ist  Ch 16  50 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Pacific  Uni« 

verpity 30  00 

"        Windsor,  Conn.,  let  Ch 14  00 

"        Woodstock."        5  65 

Elizabeth,  N.  J  ,  R.  T.  Haines,  for 

Baldwin  Prot:  in  Wabash  CoIL,  300  00 

Enfield,  Mass.,  Gen.  Benev.  Soc 100  00 

"  «•        ForColl.ofCara,ReT. 

R.  McEwen 150  00 

Essex.     "        20  07 

Fair  Haven,  Mass fi8  75 

Fnrmlngtnn,  Conn 25  00 

Kmminghara,  Mass S5  00 

Franklin,  Mass 28  89 

Frwionia,  N.  Y 15  75 

Gufchen,  Conn 13  75 

Great  Falls,  N.  II 7  50 

Greenfield,  Matt,  IstCh 27  19 

*        2d"    S635 

Greenwich,  Conn  ,  Miss  Sarah  Lewis, 

for  Coll.  of  Cal'a  ....; 100  00 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  8d  Pres'n  Ch 50  00 

Gtiswold,        "        85  30 

Groton,  Mass 15  89 

Groveland.    "        10  00 

Guilford.  Conn.,  Irt  Ch..  cf  which 
$30  to  const  Rev.  W.  a  Smith 

L.M S357 

Hadlcy.  Mass.,  Benov.  80c.  ia  1st 

Ch 17  59 


L 
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Harlem,  N.  Y.,  for  Wabash  ColU  J. 
Riker,  $rO;  W.  D  Webb.  $10; 
Mrs.  8.  H.  Uavden,  $10;  E. 
Krtrham,  #10 ;  N.  Dewey,  #10 ; 

A  fk-iend,  $10 $60  00 

Uartford,  South  £ast,  Conn 1  (JO 

•*    North    Ch.  130  35 
"  "  "    l8l  "      143  00 

"  "  «  Pearl  StCh.    96  75 

**  "  "      for  Pacific 

Unlverafiy 110  00 

Hayerhm,MaM 60  25 

Henniker,  N.  U.,  n.  Child*,  $10;  A.  D. 
L.  F.  Connor.  $10 ;  Mra.  M.  L.  N. 
Connor,  $5 ;  Jonas  Wallace,  C. 
Cbildf,  Rev.  J.  M  R.  Eaton,  D. 
Cogawrll,  J.  F.  Connor,  each 
$  1 ,  to  const  Horace  Childs  L.  M.    30  00 

Uolllaton.  Muss 38  37 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  C.  Cfaamberlio 1  00 

Huntington,  Conn,   Legacy  of  Miss 

N.  Wooater  by  George  Sterling    50  00 
Huntington,  Conn.,  Oong.  Ch.  in  part,      9  2) 

Mnsi. 3  96 

"  "       2d  Ch 3  50 

Ipswich,     •*       1st  Ch.,  to  const  Rev. 

R.  Southgate  L.  M .1 40  09 

"  "       South  Ch 13  40 

Jewett  City,  Conn.,  Sabbath  School, 

$5:  others,  $14  85 19  25 

Keene,  N.  H.,  To  const  Rev.  J.  A. 

Hamilton  L.  M 30  17 

Leominster,  Mass 7  7.) 

Long  Meadow, -*       LadieaMss'n....      8  50 

Lowell,  '•       High  St  Ch 6  25 

"       Jc^   •♦    "    ....     14  08 

"       Appleton  St  Ch.,    15  15 

*•  "       Kirk        "    •*  -.    43  8() 

Madison,  Conn.,  Ist  Ch 7  00 

Manchester,  Mass 8  50 

Marblchead,    "       Two  Ladies 52  00 

"  •'       Mrs.  Wm.  CourUs,    30  00 

Medford,         "       Ist  Ch 30  58 

Meriden,  N.  H 36  50 

MlJdlefield,  Conn 10  29 

Middleiown,    "     Westfidd  Soc 6  50 

Monroe,  »'     10  13 

"  ••     Cong  Ch.,  to  const 

Rev.  E  B.Emerson  L.  M 8  00 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 23  67 

New  Brfintree,  Maaa 12  00 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  C.  B.  Irwiof,  for 
scholarship  in    Marietta  Coll., 

•300;  Horace  Weils,  $5 305  00 

New  Cauann,  Conn 23  00 

NowFairfield,    "        13  15 

Now  Haven,  "  Centre  Ch..Pro£ 
Salisbury,  $50;  Mrs.  Salisbury, 
•30;  W.  Rostwick  $20;  C.  At- 
water,  $10;  a  French,  $10:  8. 
Anketell.  $10;  S.  Noyps,  $10; 

H.  White,  •lO;  others  $74 224  00 

New  Haven.  Conn.,  North  Ch.,  T.  Risfa. 
op,  $20  ;  W.  Southworth.  $10 ; 
Mrs.  M«rwin,$3;  Mrs.  W.  $5; 

otlirr8,$76 114  00 

New  Haven,    Conn,,  South  Ch.,    O. 

Hallock.* 10  00 

"  "  "  Chapel  St  Ch....  49  70 
••  "  "  Yalo  Coll.,  Pres. 
Woolsey,$15;  Prof.  Goodrich, 
•10;  Prea.  Day,  $10;  ProC 
GIbbs,  $5 :  Prot:  Dana,  $5 ;  ProC 
Silliman,  Sen.,  $5;  Prof.  Por- 
ter, $8 S3  00 

Mew  Haven,  Conn.,  Mlai  E.  North.....      5  00 


New  London,  Conn.,  lat  Ch $65  00 

•*        "  ••         2d    for    Coll.- 

ofCalifornia. 41  37 

•*        "  "       For  Beloit  ColL, 

Miss  M.  H.  Tabor. 100  00 

New  Milford,  Conn.,  Balance^ 1  00 

New  Preston,  Conn 29  68 

New  York  city,  14lh  Prea'n  Ch.,  W. 
E.  Dodgo,  for  Scholarship  in 
Wabash  Coll.,  $500;  for  Bald- 
win Profeaeorship,  $100. . : 600  00 

"  "       J.  F.  Joy.  $50;  J   L. 

'    Halsey,  tlO:    G.  H.    Jackson, 

•5;  C.  T.    Reynolds.   $5;   K. 

Brooks.  $3 ;  G.  H.  Roas,  $5 ;  D. 

T.  Staningford,  $5 .' 83  00 

"  "       E.  CChapinforHelolt 

Coll 200  00 

*•  ••  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, for  Iowa  Coll 47  00 

••  •'       1.3th    St  Prea'n  Ch. 

forWabaahCoU 85  00 

"  "       Church  of   the  Puri- 

tans,     Wm.    Allen,  for    Beloit 

Coll 100  00 

"  **       J.  Doorman,  for  Wa- 

bash Coll.,  $100. 
"  »•  "       Pacific   Uni- 

versity.  $100 200  00 

"  ••        Others  for  P.  U 220  00 

"       O.  E.  Wood  for  Be 

loitColl 50  00 

'«  "        J.    C.    Baldwin     on 

Baldwin    ProPp,    in     Wabash 

Coll 3000  00 

"       Rev.  Dr.  Patton 25  00 

••  "        E.  Crary 20  00 

Newark,  N .  J..  Central  Prcs'n  Ch 40  00 

Newton,  Mnas.,  Elliot  Ch 61  20 

North  Brookficid,  Masa.,  1st  Ch 48  44 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Edwards  Ch 34  00 

"       forP.  U 180  00 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  Ist  Ch.,  to  con^t  A. 

Mailory  and  G.  a  St  John,  L  M's.    62  23 
Norwich,  Conn.,  tor  Beloit  Coll.,  W. 

P.  Greene 100  00 

•»       forP.  U 101  50 

Norwich,  Conn.,  E.  Lamed,  ti-'y:  J. 
h'lHtcr.  $15;  C.  Bard,  $5;  B.  W. 
Tompkins,  $15;  Mrs.  U.  Hub- 
hard,  $10;  Miss  R.  Townsend, 

$5 75  00 

North  Stamford,  Conn 6  00 

North  Woodstock,    "      16  74 

Oakham,    Mass.,    to     complete    life 

memb'p  of  Rev.  J.  Kimball 6  00 

Old  Saybook,  Cunn 9  35 

Orange,  N.  J.,  Ist  Prea'n  Ch.,  A.  S. 
Marviu   for  Pacific  University, 

$50 ;  German  Mo.  Coll.  $50 100  00 

"  "  E.   Starr,  $C0; 

others,  $50 70  00 

•  ••       and      ••         A.  Britton,$50i 

others,  $74  43 124  43 

••  •«  "  8.  W.  Baldwin, 
for  Ger.  £v.  Mo.  College.  $30 ; 
A.  Baldwin  for  Coll  of  Califor- 
nia. $50 100  00 

Pelham.  N.  H..  to  const  k»»v.  W.  a 

Henrick,  L.  M 36  95 

Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.,  C.  C.  Shepard,  $5; 

M.  Hamlin,  So 10  00 

Philadelphia,  Penn.  M.  W.  Baldwin  for 
Pacific  University,   $50;    Coll. 

ofCara$30 100  CO 

u  **       J.  A.    Brown 100 10 
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PhUadelpMa,  Pa.,  Rer.    A.     Barnet, 

tSOO ;  others  iS60,  by  Prof.  P.  .$460  00 
"  "       l8t  Pres^n  Ch.  R«y. 

A.  Barnea,  S50;  Mrs.  E.  K  Wil- 

•on,  $30;    Miis  a   Paul.  $10; 

Ladicf,  by  Mra.  W.,  $25 ;  A.  FuL 

lerton  $95;  G.  F.  Dale.  K.  Dale, 

A.  R.  Perkins,  J.  M.  Atwood,  J.  8. 

Kneedler,  J.  Bayard,  each  $10 ; 
.   8.  H.  Perkins,  C.  D.  ClpTeland, 

T.  Roney,  W.  G.  Crowell.  B. 

Smith,  W.  Purvea,  H.  Ward,  J. 

R.  Campbell,  G    "W.  Toland,  L. 

JobnsoD,  each  $5.    Cash  $2.S0.  253  50 

Phlllipsion,  Mass 6  00 

Plainvillp,  Conn.,  to  const.  Dea.  J.  W. 

L.M 31  13 

Plymouth,    **    E.  Langdon  to  const. 

G.  LangdoD  L.  M.,  $10;  coll.  of 

which  $30  to  const  Rer.  £.  J. 

Hawea.  L.  M.,  $35  65 45  65 

"       Uollow,     "     Cong.  Ch.  to 

const.  Mr.  £.  Thomas,  L.  M 30  00 

Pomfrcr,  •*  43  10 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Richmond  St.  Ch. 

for  Marietta  Coll 52  09 

"  "        for    Mariette    Coll. 

BeneCch.    do  68  00 

•♦  •»       Central  ch.     do    ..    66  00 

••  "       for  Marietta  Coll..  J. 

Kingsbury,  $10;  Q.  L.  ClHflin, 

$6;   G.  F.  Gladding,   $5;  coll. 

$2,  23  00 

High  St  ch.,  Hon.  A.  C. 

Barstow       do       50  00 

"       HighSt.  ch 7  00 

Richmond,  Mass. 9  50 

Rochester,  N  Y.,  A.  Champion 200  00 

Rockaway,  N.J 2d  4'2 

Roxbury,  Mass 60  56 

Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y  ,  W.  H.  King 2  00 

Sheffiild,  Mass 14  60 

Shirley.       "    2  00 

Somerville,        "    Rev.  D.  T.  Packard      1  00 

Southboro',        ♦•     14  43 

8oulh  Kgreraonty        "  10  67 

Bouth  Boxford,       *•       to  const  Rev. 

W.  8.  Coggln,  L.M 40  00 

Bonth  Britain,  Conn,  of  which  bal.  to 

const  Rev.  A.  £.  Lawrence,  L. 

M 28  50 

South  Dedham^Mass 11  55 

Southampton,    **     Istch 15  77 

South  Nurwalk,  Conn 23  59 

Soutbport  ••     10  00 

Springfleld,  Mass 16  15 

St  Albans,  Vt.  for  P.  U 28  00 

Stamford,  Conn 46  00 

8t  Johnsbury,  Vt,  H.  Fairbanks...    20  00 
"        »•        for  Pacific  University, 

Messrs.  Fairbanks,  $75 ;  others, 

$26 101  00 

Stonington.  Conn.,  2d  Cong.  Ch '24  00 

Sudbury,  Mass 25  A! 

Sunderland,  "       4  50 

Tewksbury,   ••      19  00 

Trumbull,  Conn 3  00 


Tnunanshurg,  K.  Y.,  B.  Camp,  $5; 

Col.  Piatt,  $2  ;  colL  5.62 $12  dS 

Upton,  Ma>s 8  40 

Vernon  Centre,  Conn.,  Cong.  Ch 39  99 

'♦  ••  A.  Kellogg,  for 

Coll  of  California 60  41 

Walpoie.  5hsB.,  Evangn  Church 16  00 

Ware  Village,  *•       48  25 

Warren            "       14  03 

••       Conn. 7  00 

Washington.    "    SS  18 

WatcrtoWn,    "   Cong.  Soc 3^164 

«    ....: 44  48 

Wayland,Maa8 10  39 

West  Amesbury,    "     48  80 

Westboro',        "        Evangi  Ch .18  93 

Westfild.         "       IstCh 26  00 

West  Haven,  Conn 7  00 

West  Killingly,    >•    to  const    H.  L. 

Davidson,  L.M 30  00 

Westminster,      "    17  33 

West  Newbury,  1st  ch 1  00 

2dch 53  65 

West  Rutland,  Vt,  lor  Pacific  Univer- 
sity   5  00 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass «  6eI 

Wesiville.  Ct„  Cong.  Ch 27  00 

West  Springfield,  Mass 16  10 

Wethcrefield,  Conn.,  Legacy  of  Dea.  T. 
Ftillman  (previously  received, 

$3,162.74) 400  00 

"  «'  to  const  Dea.  G. 

fltillraan,L,  M 30  00 

WilHmantic,  Rev.  8.  G.  W 1  CO 

Williamsburg,  Mass 21  57 

Winchester,  N.  H.. 35  35 

«              Mass:. 58  70 

Windsor,  Conn.,  1st  Ch 26  X 

Windsor,  Vt.  fur  Pacific  University..  13  00 

Woodbury,  Conn.^  North  Ch 10  68 

"              ♦•       South  " 20  00 

Woodstock,    "        iStCh 12  00 

••              »       Mrs.  Houghton 2  00 

Yonkert,N.Y 24  00 

$15^185  SO 

OTBxm  DosfATioxa. 

New  York,  Henry  Ivison,  Books  for 

Coll.  of  California 100  00 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  ProC    Olmsted, 
Books  for  Coll.  of   California, 

$15 :  F.  T.  Jarmaa,  $1 16  00 

••       **       8.  K.  Knevals,  clothing 
for  H.  Durant,  Cull  of  Cal'a. ...    25  00 
The  following  ofl'er   was  made    by  P.  W. 
Gensembrs,  viz : — 
"  One  thousand  copies  of  my  book,  *•  The 
Practical  French  Instructor ;"  said  books  to 
ht  delivered  by  me  upon  an  order  of  the 
Society  to  Institutions  having  classes  formed 
and  ready  to  put  them  into  immediate  use, 
the  books  to  be  sold  to  the  students  at  the 
usual  market  prices,  and   the  proceeda  t» 
form  a  part  ot  the  Professor'a  salary.** 
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MEMBERS    FOR   LIFE/ 


Abbott,  Rey.  J.  J.,  Uxbridge,  Hus. 
Abbott,  Rot.  Joseph,  Beverly,  Mam. 
Adams,  Rev.  A.  C,  Lewiston  Falls,  Me. 
Adams,  Rer.  John  R.,  Gorham.  Me. 
Adams,  ReT.  G.  M.,  Conway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
*Adam8,  Joel,  TownsendL  Mass. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable,  Mass. 
Adams,  Benjamin,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Adams,  Dea.  Jonathan  S.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Nehemiah,  D.D.,  Boston,  Miss. 
Adams,  Samuel,  Castine,  Me. 
Adams,  Levi,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Albro,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Alden,  Rev.  Ebeneser.  Marshfield,  Mass. 
Allen,  Rev.  Henry.  Saxonville,  Mass. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Anderson,  Francis  D.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Anderson,  Rev.  C,  Bennett,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Rev.  D.,  Tiverton,  R.  L 
Anketell,  John,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Anthony,  Rev.  George  N.,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 
Appleton,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  Mass. 
Appleton,  Thomas,  Marblebead,  MasA. 
Arms,  Rev.  Cliftbrd  a,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct 
Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Fairbault,  Minn. 
Ashley,  Rev.  Samuel,  Northboro',  Mass. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  Timothy,  Westport.  Ct. 
Atkinson,  Benjamin,  M.  D.,  West  Amesbury, 


Atwater,  Rev.  Lyman  H.,D.D.,'Princeton,N.J. 
Atwater,  £lihQ,Now  Haven,  Ct 
Atwood,  Rev.  Anson  8.,  Man«fleld  Centre,  Ct. 
Austin,  Rev.  Samuel,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Austin.  Rev.  David  R.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Averill,  Rev.  James,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct^ 
Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Bacon,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Essex,  Mass. 
Bailey,  Dea.  James,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 
Baker,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 
Baldwin,  Moses  H.,  New  York  City. 
Baldwin,  Eov.  Theron,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  C.  W.,         •♦  " 

Baldwin,  Miss  Emily  C,  ■  *•  ** 

Baldwin,  Samuel,  W.         "  " 

Baldwin,  John  M.,  **  *< 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  <*  •• 

Baldwin,  MUs  6.  E.,  •<  " 

Baldwin,  Samuel  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Abraham  £., 
Ball,  Mrs.  Noah,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Bange,  Henry,  New  York  City. 
Barbour,  Jamee  G.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Bardwell,  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Moss. 
Barnes,  Rev.  William,  Foxboro',  Mass. 


Barnes,  Dea.  H.  L.,  Medford,  Mass. 
*Barrett,  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  William,  Reading,  Mass. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Wareham,  Mass. 
Barslow,  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Rartlett,  Rev.  Samuel  C,  Chicago,  HI. 
Basset,  B.  M.,  Bb-mingham,  CL 
*Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 
Bateheller,  Ezra,  Sen.,  North  Brookfleld,Uan. 
*Bate8,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.  D.,  Dudley,  Mass. 
*  Bates,  Rev.  William,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Beard,  Dea.  A.  £.,  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Beecher,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D.,  Galesburg,  IlL 
Beecher,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  N.  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Bath.  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  Jesse  W.,  New  York  City. 
Benedict,  Dea.  George,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Benedict,  Rev.  William  A.,  Plainfleld,  OC 
Beane,  Rev.  Samuel,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Betts,  Miss  Juliet,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Betts,  Miss  Harriet,      "  " 

Bigelow,  Richard,  New  York  City. 
Biscoe,  Rev.  Thomas  C,  Grafton,  Massi 
Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Bissell,  Rev.  a  B.  8.,  New  York  City. 
Bissell,  Edward  C,  Norfolk,  Ct; 
Bodwell,  Rev.  Joseph  C,  Framlngham,  Mas*. 
Bond,  Rev.  Alvan,  D.  D.,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Bostwick,  William,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Bourne,  Rev.  S.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Boutell,  James,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bouton,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  D.D..  Concord,  N.  H. 
Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  G.,  Springfield,  Masi. 
Buckingham,  Dea.  Wm.  A.,  Norwich,  Ct 
Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Rullard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Mrs.  Harriett  N.,  " 

*Bullock,  Rufus,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  Dedham,  Maat. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  Abigail  B., 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Borke,  Edmond,  Conway,  Mass. 
Bumham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Rindge,  N.  H. 
Burnham,  Dea.  Francis,  Essex,  Mass. 
Bumham,  George,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  George,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Wm.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Jackson  J..  Beloit,  Wis. 
Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Blackington,  William,  North  Adams.  Mass. 
"Blackler,  lira.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Mwu, 
*Blackler,  Miss  Lucia  "  ** 

Blagden,  Rev.  G.  W.,  D.  D.,  Boston,      " 
Blanchard,  Bev.  Amos,  Merlden,  N.  H. 
Blinn,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Blodget,  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawtucket^  R.  L 


*  Thirty  doUan  paid  at  oiae  time  conrtitutei  the  donor  a  LUa  Member. 
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Bnca.  tier,  JonathRii,  Milford,  Ct 
*Briuiford,  Rev.  James,  Sheffield,  HaM. 
Brainerd,  Rey.  D.  A.,  Lyme,  Ct 
Braioerd,  Rev.  T.  G..  Halifax.  Maaa. 
*Braman,  Rev.  Isaac,  Georgetown,  Maaa. 
Braman,  Rev.  MUtoo    P.,  D.  D.,  DauTen, 

Maaa. 
Breed,  Rer.  William  J.,  Soathboro,  Haaa. 


Brickett,  Harry,  Merrimack,  N.  H. 
Brigffs,  Rev.  WllH.im  T.,  Princeton,  I 
Brlgham,  Rev.  C.  A.  G.,  Enfield,  Ct. 


Britton,  Andrew,  Orange.  N.  J, 
*Brown,  Luke  H.,  Botton,  Maae.  * 
Brown,  Mra.  Cynthia,  Rindge,  N.  H. 
*BrowD,  Ebenezer,  Rindge,  N.  H. 
Brown,  Captain  Eleazer,  New  Ipawlch,  N.  H. 
Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 
Brownell,  Dea.  Stephen  C.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Bryant,  Dea.  Auron,  South  Reading.  Maaa. 
Oady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.,  Weat  Cambridge,  Maaa. 
Gady,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.,  «  " 

Capen,  Mrs.  Edmand  M.,  Framinghnm,  Maaai 
Oapron,  William  C,  Uzbridge,  Mass. 
Capron,  Henry,  *•  " 

Carpenter,  Daniel,  Fozboro',  Masa. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  Eber,  Southbrldge,  Maaa. 
Carpenter,  Ebenezer,  Colchester,  Ct. 
Carr,  J.  C,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Carr,  Moses,  "  " 

Camngton,  Edward,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Carrington,  Mrs.  Loranio,         *•  «• 

Camithcrs,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Oary,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster,  Maas. 
Carter,  Calvin  H.,  Waterbury,  Ct 
Chapman.  Rev.  K.  W.,  KlUngton,  Ct 
Chamberlin,  Dwight,  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Ohamplin,  Charles  C,  Essex,  Ct. 
Cbamplin,  John  H.,  Esaex,  Ct. 
Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron  L.,  D.  D.,  Bclolt,  Wia. 
Chapin,  George  F.,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Oheover,  Rev.  Henry  T.,  Jewett  City,  Ct. 
(Sheater,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
Ohild,  Rev.  Willard,  D.  D.,  Castleton,  Vt. 
Ghilds,  Hon.  Pcleg  C  North  Woodstock,  Ct 
Childs.  Horace,  Henniker,  N.  H. 
Chickering.  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Chipmau,  Rev.  R.  Manning,  Guilford,  Ct. 
Cb'.pman,  Mrs.  Mary  Harrison,    •*        " 
Cboata,  David,  Essex,  Maas. 
*Gboa(e,  Hon.  Rufua,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntington,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Clark,  Rev.  BenJ  F.,  North  Chelmsford,  Maaa. 
Clark,  William  Thoraaa,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Clinton,  Ridgefield,  Ct 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clark,  Rev.  Sereno  D.,  Sunderland.  Maaa. 
Ciark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Aubumdalo.  Maaa. 
Clark,  Rev.  Lewis  F.,  Whitinsville.  Msaa. 
CUrk,  Rev.  Rulua  W.,  D.  D.,  Hrcoklvn,  N.  T. 
Clark,  Rev.  P.  K.,  South  Deerficid,  Maaa. 
fAementa,  Moses,  Worcester,  Masa, 
Oleaveland,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Souih  Egremont  Maaa. 
Cleavcland,  Rev  J.  P.,  D.  D.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
OUIt,  Rev.  William,  Stonington  Point,  Ct 
Cobb.  Rev.  L.  H.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Coflgln,  Rev.  Wm.  S.,  Boxford,  Maaa. 
CoeTR^v.  Samuel  G..  Danbury,  Ct 
Colt,  Samuel,  Hartford,  Ct 
Oolbvm,  Rev.  M.  M.,  South  Dedham,  Maaa. 
ColIinsTRev*  G*  ^m  ^^^  Germantown,  N.  J. 
Gollina,  Truman  D.,  Cortlandville,  N.  Y. 
Cole,  Seth  B.,  Praitoburg,  N.  Y. 
Oole,Mra.  Sarah  J.,  Uxbridge,  Maaa. 
Oolt,  Mra.  J.  Scovell,  LewUton,  N.  Y. 
Colton,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Monaon,  Maaa. 
Golton,  Rev.  Willya  8.,  Wetherafield,  Ct 
eondlt,  Rev.  Jona.  B.,  D.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Condit  Mra.  Mary,  Newark,  V.  J. 
Cooe,  Ephraim,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
^Conner,  Abel,  Houniker,  N.  H. 
Conner,  A.  D.  L.  F.,  "       " 
Cordley,  Rev.  Chriatopber  M.,  Weat  Brook- 
field,  Maaa. 
Courtis,  WiUtam,  Eaq.,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 
Cowles,  Rev.  Augnatua  W.,  Brockport,  K  Y. 
Conk,  Rev.  Sylvester,  Wantage,  N.  J. 
Cowlea,  WUllam,  PlainvilleTct 
*CroweU,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Kaaex,  Mass. 
Croaa,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boylatoo,  Mas*. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wbeelock,  New  Bedford,  Maas. 
*Crane,  Rev.  Jamea  R,  MIddletown,  Ct 
Crary.  Edward,  New  York  Citj. 
Crawford,  Rev.  Robert,  North  Adama,  Mass. 
Creaay,  Albert  F.,  Newark.  N.  Y. 
Crump,  William  O.,  Eaq.,  New  London,  Ci 
Cumminga,  Rev.  Henry,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Currier.  WUliam  J.,  Belleville,  Maaa. 
Curtis,  Rev.  Wm.  B.,  Huntington,  Ct 
Curtis,  Albert,  Esq.,  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Cushinff,  Rev.  Chrlstopher,N.Brookfield,Ma8s. 
Cutler,  Kev.  Ebenezer,  Worcester,  Massi 
*Cutler,  Rev.  Lyman,  Newton  Comer,  Maw. 
Cutter,  Seth,  Pelbam.  N.  H. 
Cutter,  Miaa  Abiah,  Pelbam,  N.  H. 
Cutter,  Stephen,  Esq.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Dame.  Mra.  Eliza  E.,  Wayland,  Masa. 
Damon.  Dea.  Edgar,  Reading,  Maaa. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Dana,  Miss  Anna  H.,  ** 

Dana,  Miaa  Sarah  £.,         •< 
Dana.  Rev.  Samuel,  D.  D.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
DaniHson,  Hezekiah  H.,  West  Rillingly,  Ct 
Daahlell,  Rev.  Allied  H  .Jr.,Stockbridge,Ma«s 
Davis,  George  P..  Boston,  Maaa. 
Davis,  John,  Mothuen,  Massw 
Davidaon,  Dea.  WillUm,  Springfield,  Vt 
Day,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
DMy,  Aaron.  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Day,  Dea.  Albert,  Boston,  Mnsa. 
Day,  Rev.  P.  B..  Hollis.  N.  H. 
Day,  Rev.  S.  Mlll«,  Hamroondeport,  N.  Y. 
Day,  Robert  L.,  Newton  Corner,  Maaa. 
*De  Forest,  Emstus  L.,  W«tertowo,  Ct 
Dexter,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Boston.  Maes. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Joel  L.,  PlainvUle,  Ct. 

*  Dickinson,  Rev.  Charlca,  Birmingham,  Ct 
Diebe,  Rev.-Georsc,  Easton,  Pa. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Erastua,  Sudbury,  Maas. 
Dickinson,  Miss  Caroline,  Templeton,  Mass. 
Dill,  Rev.  Jamea  H.,  Spencerport  N.  Y. 
Dimmick,  Rev.UF.,  D.D.,  Nowburypoit,M«w< 
Dimmick,  Mrs.  Mary  K.,  **  * 
Dinamore,  Rev.  John,  Northampton,  N.  H. 
Dudge,  W.  A.,  Wincheater.  Maaa. 

Doe,  Rev.  Franklin  B.,  Appletoa.  Wis. 
Doud,  Dea.  Job,  New  Haven,  N.  Y. 
Downes.  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  E. 
Dowse,  Rev.  Edmund.  Sherburne,  Mass. 
Dudley,  P.  W..  Whittnsville,  Maaa. 
Dufiield,  Rev.  George,  jun.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunbar.  Mrs.  E.  N.,  Cambridgeport  Mass. 

*  Dunham,  Rev.  H.  R.,  Galena,  111. 
Dunning,  Rev.  Richard,  Huron.  N.  Y. 
Dwight  Rev.  Edward  a,  Amherat  Mass. 
Dwight  Joaiah,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Dwight  Rev.  William  T.,  D.  D.,  Portland,  Ma. 
Dwinell,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Salem.  Maas. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Horace.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Eaton,  Page,  Eath.  Wobum,  Maas. 
Eaton,  Thomas,  Fitcbburg,  Maas. 
Eaton,  Rev.  J.  M.  R..  Henniker,  N.  B. 
Eddy,  Rev.  Zachariah,  Northampton.  Msia. 
Edgell,  8.  M.,  Eaq.,  St  Loula.  Mo. 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  a  A.,  Andover,  Mass. 
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Edwardi,  Rer.  JoDatban,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Francis  8.,       ♦•  " 

Eldridffe,  Rev.  Azsrinh,  Detroit,  Micb. 
ElHa,  Charles.  UzbHdge,  Maes. 
•Ellis,  Rer.  John  M^  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ely,  AllVcd  B..  t^sq.,  Newton  Comer,  Mass. 
Elwood.  Rev.  D.  M..  North  Woodstocic,  Ct 
Emerson.  Rev.  Brown,  Westminster,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A.,  Fitchburg,  '* 

*Emerson,  Rct.  John  E.,  Newburrport,  Masa 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Emerson.  Rev.  Edward  B.,  Monroe,  Ct 
Emery,  Rev.  Joshua.  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Emery,  L.  A.,  West  Newbury,  Mhbs. 
•  Everett,  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Fairbanks,  Horace,  Esq..  8t  Johnsbury,  Vt 
*Farnhsm,  Dea.  N.,  Andover,  Mass. 
*Farwel1,  Dea.  Abe),  Pitchbur^r,  Mass. 
Farwelr,  Rev.  Asa.  Haverhill,  Moss. 
Farrar,  Hamuel.  Andover,  Mass. 
Ferris,  Dea.  Stephen  K.,  Miamus,  Ct. 
Ferris,  Stephen  G.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Ellington,  Ct. 
Fesseoden,  Mrs.  N.  C,  *•  •• 

Field,  Rev.  George  W..  Boston.  Mass. 
Flold,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  New  York  City. 
Field,  J..West  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Finley,  Samuel,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Pisk,  John  P.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Piske.  Rev.  D.  T..  Newburyport,  Mass. 
*Fieke,  Rev.  Elisha,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
*Fiske,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  New  Bramtree,Mas8. 
Fitz,  Rev.  Daniel;  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Pitz,  Jesse  R.,  Candia,  N.  U. 
Flairg,  Miss  Cnroline,  Andover.  Mass, 
•Pletchf'r,  Ezra  W..  Whidnsville.  Maia 
Foot,  Q<*orge.  Esq..  Methuen.  Mass. 
Ford,  Thomas  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Foster,  Rev.  Davis,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Foster,  Mis.  Catherine  P..  ••        « 
*Fosier,  Rev.  Thomas.  Andover,  Mars. 
Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H.,  D.  D.,  Uiica,  N.  Y. 
Fox,  Rev.  William  A.,  Ogden,  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonatlian,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
French,  Jonathan,  Braintree,  Mass. 
French,  Miss  Hannah.  Newburjport,  Mass. 
French,  Dea.  James,  Bedford,  K  H. 
French,  Mrs.  John,         *•  " 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  D.  T.,  Dan  vers,  Mass. 
Furber,  Rev,  D.  L..  Newton  Cenire,  Mass. 
Farman,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Medhia,  N.  Y. 
Gage,  Abel.  Prlhsm.  N.  H. 
Oale,  Kev.  Wakefield.  Rnckport,  Maes. 
Oav,  Abner,  jr ,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gefston,  Rev.  Maltby,  Albion,  Mich. 
Giddings,  Rev.  S.  P.,  Springfield,  Vt. 
Qllbert,  Rev.  Lyman.  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gilbert,  Kev.  E.  R..  Walllngford,  Ct 
GUman,  Rev.  E.  W,.  Bangor,  Me. 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  Alfred,  Grorcm.  Mass.- 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  Bcnjomin  M.,  Bcllona,  N.  Y. 
Goodrann,  Rev.  Reuben  S..  Coldwnter,  Mich. 
Goodrich,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.  D..  New  Havin.  Ct 
Goodrich,  Rev.  Wm  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Goodwin,  William,  Rellevillr.  Mass. 
Goodwin.  Dea.  Alfred,  West  Amesbary,  Mass. 
•Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D.,  HolHe,  N.  H 
•Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte  S.,      •'         ** 
Gott  Dea.  Jabez  R..  Kockpott  Mass. 
Gould.  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  Biddcford,  M«. 
Grant,  John.  Newark ,  N.  J. 
Graves,  Rufus  R.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Graves,  Rev.  Nothaniel  D.,  Alien's  Grove, Wis. 
Oreely,  Rev.  S.  S.  N.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Greely,  Hon.  Klipbalet,  Portland,  Me. 
*GreeBleaf,  Mn.  Mary,  Newbury,  Maia. 


Greene,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  Brattlelioro'.  Vt 
Gregg,  Rev.  nirain,  Younestown.  N.  Y. 
Uiigus,  Rev.  Leverett,  Bristol,  Ct. 
Guernsey,  Rev.  Jeose,  Dubuque.  lo. 
Gulliver,  Rev.  John  P..  Norwich.  Ct 
Hale,  Josiah  L.,  Esq.,  Newburyport,  Masa. 
Hale,  Hon.  E.  J.  M..  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hale,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  Newburyport,  l 
Hale,  Joshua.  Belleville.  Mass. 
Hale.  Joseph,  Rowley.  Mass. 
Hall,  Rev.  K.  Edwin.  Bridgeport,  Ctl 
Hall.  Rev.  Gordon,  Northampton,  Masa. 
Halstead,  M.  O.,  Oratige,  N.  J. 
Halstead,  Enos  J.,      "         " 
"Hambli't,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H ,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Laurentine,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  John  A.,  Keene,  N.  U. 
•Haniord.  Thomas  C,  Norwnlk,  Ct 
Harding,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Long  Meadow,  Matt. 
Harrif,  Rev.  SHmnel,  D.  1).,  Bangor,  Ma. 
Hartwcll,  Jepffaa  R.,  Uroton,  Mara 
Hartwell,  Mrs.  Betsey,    «»  " 

Haskell,  Hev.  T.  N.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Hastings.  Rev.  Parsons  C,  Rutland,  Vt 
Haven,  Rev.  John,  Charlton,  Mars. 
Havens.  U.  P..  E»f]..  New  London,  Ct 
Hawes,  Rrv.  Kr^kine  J.,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Hawks,  Rev.  T.  F.,  Weet  Hpringfield,  Mast. 
Hawkes,  Klisba  S.,  M.  D.,  Korth  Adnms,  M«N. 
Hawley,  Rev.  ChBrl^s,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
Hay.  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.  D..  Orange,  N.  J. 
Hnyden,  H.  D..  Braintree,  Mitss. 
*HaEen,  Rev.  Norman,  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Hazen.  Mrs.  Mnriha  V.,         •♦  «* 

Heard.  G.  W.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Heck,  Rev.  J.,  Chiladelphin.  Pa. 
Herbert,  Rev!  Cbaries  D..  W.  Newbury,  Masa 
Uerrick,  Rev.  Wm.  it,  Pelham,  N.  U. 
Hibbin,  Dea.  Jamas,  Ncrthampton,  Man. 
Hildreth,  E.  A..  West  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hill,  Asa.  Atbol.  Macs. 
Higgins,  Dra.  Timothy,  Southlngton,  Ct 
Hinrkii,  John  W..  BtViceport.  Ct 
Hitchcoi  k,  Rev  Calv.,D  D  ,  Wrentham,  Masa 
Hitchcock,  Charles  P.,  Uadley.  Maes. 
Hogarth.  Rev.  William,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Hrdley,  Alexander  L ,  Sulisbury,  Ct 
Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B .  Boston,  Mass. 
*  Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Mi^s  Hannah,         **  ** 

Hopkins,  Kev.   Mark,  D.  D.,   WilllanastowB, 

Mass. 
Hopkins,  lewiA.  M  D..  Northampton,  Mass. 
Hoppin.  R^v.  James  M..  Sulem,  Mass. 
Itorton,  Rev.  jfrancis,  Barrin?ton,  R.  I. 
Hosford.  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
:  Hosford,  Mrs  Mary  E.,         ••  »* 

Hof  ford,  Kev.  Benjamin  F.,  Haverhill,  Miaa. 
Hosum,  Georce,  West  N»  wbury,  Masa. 
Hough,  Koy.  Lent  B.,  MIddletown,  Ct 
Howe.  Joseph,  Ksq ,  Methuen,  MiiSf. 
Huwar«l,  Mrs  Esther,  Aoworth,  N.  H. 
Hoyt,  James  Phillips.  West  Coventry,  N.  T. 
Hoyt  Ezra,  Norwalk.  Ct 
'Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  O.,  Leominster,  Maaa. 
Hubbard,  K.  G.,  MIddletown.  Ct 
Habb»ll,  Lorenzo.  Norwich,  Ct 
Huffgins,  Rev.  Morrison,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
Hun,  Kev.  Joseph  l>..  Han  turd,  Ct 
•Humphrey,  Re».  John,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Hunt  Rev.  DanlM.  Pomfret  Ct 
Hunt,  Rev.  T.  Dwisht  Wnterville,  N.  Y. 
Hunt  R''V.  Samuel,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Hurd,  Charles,  Londonderry,  N.  11. 
♦Hurlbut  Samuel.  Winchester.  Ct 
•SwrUmt,  Rar.  R.  L.,  Castile,  N.  Y,. 
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Hatter,  Rer.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hyde,  Rev.  William  A..  Mianus.  Ct. 

loo,  Rer.  Jacob.  0.  D.,  West  Medway,  MaM. 

Ide,  Mra.  Mary  E.,  "  •« 

lagalls,  Dea.  Josejih  F.,  Methtten,  Mass. 

Jackson,  John  P.,  £sq.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Jackaon,  Rev.  Wm.  C..  Dunstable,  Mass. 

James,  fiev.  Horace,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jenkins,  Rev.  A.,  Wendell,  Mass. 

Jennings,  Rev.  Isaac,  Bennington,  Vt 

Jeaaup,  Rev.  H.  G.,  Stanwich,  Ct 

Jewett,  Rev.  William  R,  Plymoqth,  N.  H. 

Jewett,  Rev.  Leonard,  Hollis,  N.  II. 

Jewett,  Mrs.  C.  Scovill,  Niles,  Mich. 

Johnson,  George,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Dea.  Joseph,  Bttston,  Maaa. 

Johnson,  Dea.  Webster.  Southboro',  Maaai 

Jones,  Rev.  E.  C,  Southington,  Ct 

Jones,  Rev.  Warren  G..  Uartlbrd,  Ct. 

Jones,  Frederick,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jndd,  Rev.  Gid.  N.,  D.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Judd,  Dea.  Morton,  New  Britain,  Ct 

Jodson.  James,  jr.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Karr,  Rev.  Wro.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Karr,  Mrs.  Lucnsta  N.        "  •• 

Kelley,  Rev.  George,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  E.  NI.,  Nanhui*,  N.  TI, 

Kellogg,  Rev.  Lewis,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  Martin,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

*KeIlogg,  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Ct 

Kellogg,  Allyn,       *•  " 

Kellogg,  Allyn  a.,    " 

Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kendall,  Mrs.  Sopbronin,  •< 

Kendall,  Rev.  8.  C,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Kimball,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

JClmball,  Rev.  Moses,  WethersAeld,  Vt 

^Kimball,  Miss   K"en  Maria,  Claremont,  N. 
H' 

JDmbftll,  John  R.,  Wobum,  Mass. 

Kimball,  Rev.  James,  Oakhani,  Mass. 

''King,  General  Benjamin,  Abington,  Mass. 

King,  Rev.  Rufus,  Jamestown,  N.  J. 

Kingman,  Abner,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kinney,  Rev.  Ezra  D.,  New  Fairfield,  Ct 

Kirk,  Rev.  E.  N.,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kirtland,  Dea.  Ozlas  K.,  Saybrook,  Ct 

Kittrcdge,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Niagara  City,  N.  Y. 

Kniffin,  George  W.,  West  Stockbridge.  Mass. 

JLnight,  Dea.  Daniel,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

ftnux.  Rev.  William  E.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

l^amson,  Nathaniel,  Shclburnc  Falls,  Mass. 
Langdon,  Edward,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Langdon,  George,  "  ** 

Lapsloy,  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lathrop,  Hollister,  Broekport,  N.  Y. 

•Lathrop,  S.  Pearl,  M.  D.,  Madison,  Wia. 
l,aw,  William,  Cheshire,  Ct 
l.aw,  William,  jr.,    •«         »• 
I«aw,  John  Elliot,    ••         " 
Lawrence.  Dea.  Curtis,  Groton,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  liev.  E.  A.,  East  Windsor,  Ct 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,    **         " 
Lawrence,  Rev.  Amus  E.,  flouth  Britain,  Ct 
lieamcd.  Rev.  Robert  C,  Berlin,  Ct 
Lcavitt,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Leavitt,  David,  Great  Barzington,  Mass. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samuel.  New  Ipswich,  N.  U.. 
Leete,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Windsor,  Ct 
Lefavour,  Amos,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Lewis,  Dea.  Oliver,  Southington,  Ct 
Lewis,  William  K.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Linsley,  Rev.  J.  U.,  D.  D.,  Greenwich,  Ct 
Little,  Dea.  Nathaniel,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Little,  Josiah,  Esq.,  Newburyport  Masa. 
l.ocke,  Wmiam  D.,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 


Lockwood,  Amoa  D.,  Esq.,  West  KiUiagly.OL 
Lockwood,  Rev.  Peter,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Lockwood,  Mra.  Matilda,  **  ** 

Lockwood,  William  8..  Norwalk,  Ct 
Logan,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Washington.  Ct 
Loomis,  Rev.  A.  G..  Bethlehem.  Ct 
*Lord,  Nathaniel,  jr.,  Esq.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Lord.  Rev.  Edward,  Fulton,  N.  V. 
Lovett,  John,  9d,  Beverly,  Masa. 
Lovett  Wm.  H.,       •♦ 
Low,  G.  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  G..  Oawego,  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Reorge,  Sutton,  Mass. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephraim.  Washington,  Ct 
Lyman,  George  Richarda,         **  ** 

McCall,  Rev.  Salmon,  Old  Saybrook,  Ct 
MeCoIlom,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Bradford,  Mass. 
McLean,  Rev.  Charles  B.,  CuIlinsville.Ct 
McLean,  Edward,  Oakland,  CaL 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Greenfield,  N.  B. 
McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  R,         "  •* 

McHarg,  Rev.  William  N.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Masrill,  Rev.  B,  W.,  Waterbury,  Ct 
Mallory,  Alfred,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Mallory,  Mra.  Charles,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Manning,  Rev.  Jacob  M.,  Boston,  Masa. 
*Marfih,  David,  Haverhill,  Massi 
Martin,  Rev.  Charles.  New  York  City. 
Marvin,  Rev.  Sylvanus  T.,  Jamestown.  N.  T. 
Marvin,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Winchcndon,  Masa. 
Marvin,  Rev.  E.  P..  Medford,  Mass. 
Mason,  William  H.,  Esq.,  Thompson,  Ct 
Maiher,  Rev.  William  L.,  Fon  Du  Lac,  Wii 
Mattoon,  Rev.  Charles  N.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Means.  Rev.  John  O.,  Roxbury.  Mass. 
Melville,  Mrs.  Betsey,  Jeffrey,  N.  H. 
Merrill,  Washington,  Mechuen,  Mass. 
Merwin,  Rev.  B.  J.  M.,  Branlord,  (X 
Miles,  Rev.  James  B.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Miller,  Rev.  Jacob  O.,  Harwinton,  Ct 
Miller.  Rev.  John  R,  Suffield,  Ct 
Mills,  Rev.  Henry,  Grauby,  Maaa. 
MUtmore,  Dea.  A.  W.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Moen,  Philip  N.,  Woreeater,  Masa. 
Moore,  Rev.  George,  Andover,  Mass. 
Moore,  Rev.  Jamoa  D.,  Clinton,  Ct 
Mordough,  Rev.  Jameo,  Hamiliou,  Mass. 
Morong,  Rev.  Thomas,  Websterville,  la 
Morse,  Rev.  Jason,  Brimtield,  Mass. 
Mowry,  Richard  O.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Munroo,  Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford,  Nassi 
Munson,  liev.  Fred'k,  East  Windsor,  Ct. 
Murdock,  Rev.  David,  New  Milford,  Ct 
Murray,  Rev.  James  O.,  South  Dan  vers,  Maia 
Murray,  Hamilton.  Esq.,  Oaweiro,  N.  Y. 
Nash,  Dea.  E.  T.,  HInadale.  Maaa. 
Nash,  Dea.  DanielK.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct 
Nason,  Rev.  Ellas,  Medford,  Mass. 
Neill,  Rev.  Henry,  Detroit,  klch. 
Neill,  Mrs.  Lncy  H.,      " 
Nelson,  Jonathan  H.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
*Newha11,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Walpole,  Massi 
Noyes,  Rev.  Jamea,  Hiscanum,  Ct 
Northmp,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Griswold,  Ct 
Noyes,  8.  C,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
♦Olmsted,  Rev.  Wm.,  Mason  Village,  N.  R 
Orcott  Rnv.  John,  Hartford.  Ct 
Osgood,  Rev.  Sam'l,  D.D.,  Springfield,  Msaa 
Packard,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Somcrville.  Mass. 
Packard.  Rev.  Levi,  Woonsockel^  B.  L 
Page,  Rev.  Benjamin  S.,  Noith  Haven,  Ct 
Paine,  Rev.  Albert,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Paine,  Dea.  L.,  East  Randolph,  Mass. 
Palmer,  G.  E.,  M.  D.,  Stoninston,  Ct 
Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E.,  West  Boxford,  Msas, 
Park,  Prof.  E.  A..  D.  D.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Parker,  Rov.  U.  W,  New  Bedford, 
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pArkrr,  HarrieoB,  Wincheflt^r,  Miiiii 
Parker,  R«t.  Henry  K.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Pnrsons,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Panona,  Rer.  lannc,  Eaat  Unddam,  Ct 
Partridir^,  Rev.  Geortie  C,  Greenfield.  Mum. 
Patten^lU  R^t.  Horatio,  HumelUrlUe,  N.  Y. 
Pf«k,  GUbert  H.,  Lenox,  Maaa. 
Peck,  George  O.,         "        •• 
Pellera,  Rev.  Aaron  R..  New  Fairfield.  Ct. 
Perkina,  Rct.  F.  T..  Williamaburgr.  Maaa, 
Perkina,  Samuel  H..  Esq..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Perry,  Rev.  G.  B.,  D.  D  ,  GroTelnnd,  Maaa. 
Perry.  Rev.  Albert,  Stoughton.  Maaa. 
Pettengil),  Rev.  John  H..  Eaaex,  Ct. 
Phelps,  Rev.  Austin.  D.  D.,  Andover,  Mata. 
•Phelps,  Anson  G.,  Kew  York  City. 
Phillipa,  Dea.  Rufus  B.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Phfllipe,  Rev.  John  C,  Mrthuen,  Maaa. 
Phillips.  Mrs.  Flizahefh,  Salem,  Mass. 
Pickard,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  Lewiston  Falls,  Me. 
Pickett,  Rev.  Aaron,  Sandisfield.  Maaa. 
Pierson,  Rev.  Georyre,  Florida,  N.  Y, 
Pieraon,  Rev.  Job,  Pittstbrd.         " 
Pierson,  William.  M.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Pierson,  Miss  Catharine  H.,  Richmond  Maasi 
Pierson,  Hiss  Elizabeth,  «  » 

Pike,  Rev.  John,  Rowley,  •• 

Pinneo,  J.  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Pinneo,  Mrs.  F.liza  L..    " 
Pinneo,  Timothy  8.,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
PlatL  Rev.  Dennis.  South  Norwalk.  Ct. 
Plnttmer.  Dea.  John,  Sourh  Berwick,  He. 
Plnnket,  Chsrles  H..  Hiniidalp.  Masa. 
Poor,  Rev.  Daniel  W.,  D.D..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Poor,  Mra.  Susan  B.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Poor,  Miss  Mary  A.,        "  - 

Poor,  Alfred,  Groveland,  Mass. 
Poor,  Henry.  Esq.,  Sonth  Danvers,  Hasa. 
*Pond,  Rev.  Preston,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  D.  D.,  Farmington,  Ct 
Porter,  P.  H  ,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Porter,  Dea.  John,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Powers,  Rev.  Dennis.  Abington,  Mass 
Pratt,  Rev.  Edward  H.,  East  Woodstock,  Ct 
Prentiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  D.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Price,  Daniel,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Price,  Mrs.  Charitv, '»      " 
Priest,  Rev.  J.  Addison,  W.  BloomfiHd,  N.  J. 
Prince,  Rev.  John  M.,  Bridgewater.Mass. 
Proctor,  Charlea.  M.  D..  Rowley.  Mass. 
Putman,  Rev  I.  W..  D.  D..  Middlehoro',  Mass. 
Qoimby,  Elihu  T.,  New  Ip«iwich,  N.  H. 
Ray.  Hev.  John  W.,  New  Yorls  City. 
Raymond,  John  M..  Kent,  Ct 
Reed,  Rev.  F.  A.,  Cohasset,  Maaa. 
*Reed,  Mrs.  William,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
*Reeves,  Miss  Ellen,  Wayland.  Masa. 
Reid,  Rev.  Lewia  H.,  PHyctteviUe,  N.  Y. 
Renahaw,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  Richmond,  Mass. 
Rich,  Rev.  Alonzo  B.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Richards,  Rev.  Cyrus  a,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Richardson,  Sumner,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Richardson.  William  P..  Boston.  Mass. 
Riggs,  Rev.  Joseph  L..  Seely  Creek.  N.  Y. 
Robert,  Christopher  R.,  Nt»w  York  City. 
Roberts,  Rev.  Jacob,  East  Medwav,  Mass. 
•Robbina,  Rev.  Francis  I.,.,  Enfield,  Ct 
Robbins.  Dea.  Richard  A.,  Wethersfield,  Ct 
Robinson.  Rev.  Reuben  T.,  Winchester.  Mass. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Clara,  «<  «* 

Rodman,  Rev.  Dante)  8.,  Stonington,  Ct 
Rogers,  Rev.  Stephen,  Weetmorclaud,  N.  H. 
Rockwell.  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Britain,  Ct 
Ropea,  Rev.  William  Ladd.  Wrentham,  Maas. 
Ropes,  William,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Ropea,  Joseph  S.;     **  ** 


Rossitcr,  Walter  K..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rowe.  Rev.  Elihu  T.,  Meriden.  N.  H. 
Russell,  Rev.  Ezekiel,  East  Randolph.  Maaa. 
Ruasell.  Rev.  William,  New  Ipswich,  N.H. 
Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fhzwilliam,  N.  H. 
Sabin,  Rev.  Lewis,  Templetcm,  Mass. 
Salisbury,  Prof.  F.  8.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Salisbury.  Mrs.  Abby,  "  •« 

Sanford,  Rev.  David,  Medway  Villacre,  MaML 
Sanford,  Rev  W.  H..  Bovlstou  Centre.    '* 
SRrseant,  Francis,  Esq.,  W.  Amesbury,  Mats. 
St  John,  George  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Savace,  RrfV.  William  T..  Franklin,  N.  H. 
Scovill,  Thomas,  Cambria.  N.  Y. 
Scovill,  Olirer  P.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 
Schermerhorn,  Jacob  M..  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Scudder,  M.  S.,  Grantville.  Mass. 
Scelye,  Rev.  Samuel  T..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sessions.  Rftv.  A.  J.,  Beverly.  Mass. 
Shedd.  Prof.  W.  O.  T..  Andover,  Mass. 
Shelden,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Westboro\  Mast. 
Shelden,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,        »•  «« 

Shelton,  G.  W..  Birminfrbam,  Ct 
*Shepard,  Rev.  Samuel  N.,  Madison.  Ct 
Sherman,  Rev.  Charlea  S.,  Naugatuck,  Ct 
Sherman,  Ira,  Bridgeport  Ct 
Shipman.  Rev.  Thomas  L..  Jewett  Citr,  Ct 
*8ibley.  Dea.  Georpre  N.,  Westboro',  Mass. 
*Sike8,  Rev.  Oren.  Bedford,  Mass. 
Simons,  Alvan,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Sonthsate,  Rev.  Robert  Ipswich,  Mass. 
South  worth,  Edward.  New  Haven,  Ct 
Skillines.  David  N.,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Slocuna  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Cyrus,  P.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Capt  Nathaniel.  Nowburyport  Maas. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Maria  E..  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Smith,  Rev.  Albert,  Godfrey,  HI. 
Smith,  Hon.  Albert  Hartford,  Ct 
Smith,  Rev.  Edward  P..  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Smith,  James  O.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Smith,  Rev.  Charles.  Hatfield,  Mass. 
Smith,  Rev.  Joseph  Few,  D. D.,  Newark. V.J. 
Smith,  Ri>v.  Matson  Meier,  Bridareport,  Ct 
Smith,  Norman,  M.  D.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  B..  Esq  .  Woodbury,  Ct 
Smith.  Rev.  William  8..  Guilford,  Cc 
Snell.  Rev.  Thos.,  D.  D.,  North  Rrooklield,Maas. 
Southpate,  Rev.  R.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Spaulding,  Miles.  M.  D.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Spauldinp,  Rev.  8.  J..  Newbury  port  Mass, 
Spencer.  Rev.  Wm.  H,.  Chicago,  UL 
Steams.  Rev.  Wm.  A..  D.  D..  Amhcrat,  Matt. 
*Steele,  Rev.  John.  Stratham.  N.  H. 
Stewart  Rev.  R..  Norwirh.  Vt 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Norwalk.  Ct 
.<<tillman,  Dea  George,  Wetherafield,  Ct. 
Stiriinp,  Dea.  Georce.  Bridgeport  Ct 
Stone,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Boston.  Mnss. 
Stone,  Rev  Rollm  S..  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Stone  Dea.  Oliver,  Danhury,  Ct 
Storrs,  Rev.  Richards.,  D.D..  Brnintree, Matt. 
Storrs,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Stork.  Rev.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Street,  Rev.  Owen  N.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
Strong,  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Southampton,  Masa. 
Storer,  Dea.  Woodburv,  I'oriliind,  Me. 
Stowc,  Prof.  C.  E..An(Iover,  Mass. 
St  John,  Dea.  George,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Stuart.  Edward  P.,  »•  •♦ 

Stuarr,  Mra.  S«illy,  »•  " 

8wan,  Dea.  William,  Portland,  Me. 
Swain,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Sweeuer,  Rev.  Seth,  D.  D.,  Wurceatcr,  Matt. 
Swcetzer,  Miss  Fanny  W.,  "  «• 

Sweeuer,  Dea.  Thomas  H.,  Reading,         " 
Swift,  Rev.  E.  Y.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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Tijlor,  Rar.  Rttfiia,  HaekettBtown,  N.  J. 
Taylor,  Rev,  Jeremiah,  MiddlnCowD.,Ct. 
Ttiylor,  Mrs.  Elixab«th,         •« 
*T«Tlor.  Rot.  Oliver  A.,  M aachester,  Mats. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary,  ••  *• 

Taylor,  Rev.  Lathrop.  Bloumington,  111. 
Tftylor,  E)i«hn.  Cleveland,  O. 
Tbylor,  Mr*.,  Elizalieth,  E.         ** 
Taylor,  Alfred,  M.  D.,  Bryan,  O. 
Taylor,  J.  Wllllnm.  Springfleld,  O. 
Taylor,  Eliaha,  E«q.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Tallcott,  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Tnnney,  Rrv.  Erdix,  Lyme,  N.  II. 
*Tenney,  Hon.  Jubn,  Methuen,  Masa. 
Tenney,  Rev.  Leonard,  Thetford,  Vt. 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Suuth  Weynioath,  Maaa. 
Terry,  Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct 
Temple,  Uea.  Charles  P.,  Princeton,  Mass. 
Thacher,  Rev.  Tyler,  Marysville,  Cal. 
Thatcher.  Uainh  C  ,  Middlelioro*,  Mrm. 
Thayer,  Rrv  William  M.,  Franklin,  Maas. 
Thayer,  Rev.  D.  H.,  Mount  Carmel,  Ct 
rrhomos,  Srtb,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 
Tlioma.«.  Edward,         "  •' 

'  Thompson,  William  C,  Worcester,  Masa. 
Thompson,  Rrv.  Ausrustus  C.  Roxhurv,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Itev.  G.  W..  Htrntham.  N.  H. 
Tliompson,  Rov.  L..  West  Ainesbury,        " 
ThompffoHj  Rev.  M.  L.  It  P.,  D.  D.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Tburlow,  Thomas  C..  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Tobey,  Rev.  A  Ivan,  Durlinm,  N.  II. 
Todd.  Rftv.  John.  D.  D.,  Piru^flcM,  Mass. 
Tollman,  Ruv.  Ricbunl,  Tewkesbury,  Mass. 
•Tompkins.  K.  B..  Middletown,  Ct. 
Towne,  Rt-v.  J.  «.,  D.  D..  Rorbe«ter,  N.  Y. 
Tower,  Levi,  FitxwiiliRm,  N.  H. 
T>>wnscnd,  Rev.  Thomas  R.,  Duamore,  Pa. 
Trask,  Uraci,  Beverly.  Mr»«. 
Treadwell,  Hczekiah  D.,  Elmira.  N.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Dca.  Ocis,  Newton  Corner,  Mass. 
Trowbridge,  Rkv.  James  H.,  MHrshall,  Mich. 
fVowbridffo,  Misft  Husan,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Truair,  John  G.  K.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Tyler,  Rev.  G.  P.,  Bratilebiiro",  Vt 
Tyler,  Vamum,  Methuen,  Masc 
Tucker,  Rev.  J.  T.  Uolliston,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Rev.  M»rk,  D.  D.,  Vernon,  Ct 
Turner,  Ucv.  J.  W.,  Andovcr,  Muss. 
Vain,  Rev.  Joneph,  D.  D..  Palmer,  Mass. 
Tan  Dom,  Mrs.  A.,  Braiiluboro',  Vt 
Wakeman,  Rov.  M.  M.,  Fnrmersburg.  Iowa. 
Walker.  Rev.  ilaracc  D.,  East  Abington,  Mass, 
Walker,  John  S..  East  Medway,  •• 

Wallace,  Kcv.  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Walley,  IIou.  S.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
•Walley,  Mrs.  F.  U., 
Wallts,  Dea.  Crilnh,  Beverly,  Ma^s. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  DeW..  Gt-ncseo,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Rev.  .lames  W.,  Madi-on,  Wis 
Ward,  Dea.  Ilrnry  S.,  Middletown,  Ct 
Ward,  Mrs.  Jane.  New  York  City. 
Warren,  R«'V,  William.  Gorhnm,  Me. 
Warren,  Rev.  I.  P  ,  Boston,  Ma»8. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Jane  A,      ••         " 
Waahbiiru,  Rev.  A.  C.  Borlln,  Ct 
Washburn,  lubabod,  Worcrater,  Mass. 
Waters,  Richard  P.,  Salem,  Mass. 


^Webster,  Mareiu  Wilbur,  New  York  dtw. 
Weed,  R«v.  WUIiam  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Weed.  Nathaniel,  Btaraford,  Ct 
WellmaBn,  Rev.  J.  W..  Newton  Comer,  Maan 
Wheeler,  Rev.  John,  D.  D..  Burlington,  Vt 
Wheeler,  Rev.  F.  B.,  Poughkeepsle.  N.  Y. 
Whitakpr,  Rev  Epher,  Southold,  L.  I. 
Whitcomb,  David.  WorceMter.  Masa. 
Whitcomb,  Mra.  Margaret  C,  Worcester,  Haac. 
Whitcomb,  Misa  Abby,  »»  *♦ 

Whitcomb,  Miaa  Ellen  M.,  ^ 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Lewis,  East  Bandolpb,  »* 
Whitcomb,  Rev.  Wm.  C,  Carver,  •• 

Whitcomb.  Mm  Harriet  L.,       '<  •• 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  Harvard,  •• 

Whitcomb,  Dea.  Reuben,  jr..  "  •• 

White,  Dea.  Lyman,  Hinsdale,  Masa. 
White,  Rev.  Morris  E.,  NorthamptonpMaM. 
White,  Mra.  Penelope  R.,         "  •« 

White,  Henry,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Ct 
White,  Rev.  O.,  Washington  Heighia,  N.  Y. 
♦White.  Rev.  William  C,  Orsnge.  N.  J. 
White,  Rev.  Isaac  C.  North  Abingtoo,  Masiw 
White,  Stanley,  Rockville,  Ct 
Whiting,  Samnel  ^.,  M.  D.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Whiting,  Rev.  Lyman,  Providence,  R,  I, 
Whitman,  Charles,  Belleville.  Masa. 
Whittemore,  Benjamin,  Bennington,  N.  H. 
Wiand.  D^a.  John,  PlainviUe.  Ct 
Wickcs,  Rev.  Henry,  Oailford,  Ct. 
Wilbor,  Otis,  l.itile  Compton,  R.  I. 
Wilcox,  Rev.  G.  B.,  New  London,  Ct 
Wilcox,  Lnyal,  Hartford,  Ct 
•Wilcox,  Rev.  S.  C,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Wilcox,  Ri^v.  William  H.,  Reading,  Maaa. 
Wilder,  Edward  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Willanl.  Rev.  J.,  hairhav-n,  Miias. 
W  Hard,  Rev.  eJamuel  G.,  WilUmanUc.  Ct. 
Williams,  Henrr  J.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williams,  Rev.  Francia,  Chaplin,  Ct 
Williams,  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Pomfret,  Ct. 
Williams,  Rev.  N.  W.,  t^brewsbury,  Maaa. 
Williams,  Rev.  Frod'k  W.,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 
Williams,  Daniel  R.,  Stockbridge,  Masa. 
Williston,  Dea.  John  P.,  Northampton,  Maas. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Thomaa,  Stoughton,  Masa. 
WiUon,  Rev.  Robert  E..  Corning,  N.  Y. 
Winchester,  Rev.  W.  W^  Clinton,  M*u«. 
Windsor,  Rev.  John  H.,  New  Oregon,  Iowa. 
Wisner,  Rev.  Wm.  C,  D.  D..  Lockport  N.  Y. 
Witbington,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Wulcott,  Rev.  .Samuel,  Chicago,  IIL 
Wood.  Hon.  John  M.,  Portland,  Me. 
Wood,  Dea.  Samuel,  2d,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Wood,  Kev.  C.  W..  Camp»»lIo,  Mas*. 
Woodbridgc.  Rev.  James,  D.  D..  Hadloy,  Miaa. 
Woodbury,  Rev  James  Tr«*k,  MUford,     •* 
Woodman,  Thomas  P.,  Lowell,  •• 

Wix>dwarii,  Dea.  K*,  Newton  Comer.  *• 
Woolsoy,  Rev.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven.  Ct 
Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel   M.,  D.  D.,  Salem. 

Mass. 
Worcester.  Dea.  Samuel,  Dracut,  Mass. 
*Wordin,  N.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Ct 
Wordin,  N.  Eucene,   •*  *• 

Wright  Rev.  Thomas,  Wolcott  N.  Y. 
•W right.  Rev.  Edward,  West  Haven,  Ct 
Wright,  Rev.  Edwlu  S.,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y. 
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APPENDIX. 


OORVERS[0>TS  IN"  COLLEGE. 

Details  gathered  from  Spragae's  Annals  of  the  American 
pulpit — ^first  four  volumes — embracing  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Presbyterians. 

1.  John  Robinwn^  169-3 *  "The  leader  of  the  Pilgrims,"  oonVerted 
while  connected  with  the  University  of  Oambridge. 

2.  John  Cotton^  J  633.  '*  Eminent  for  his  Uilentu,  leflrning  and  piety." 
While  at  Emanuel  College,  (*'  the  Puritan  College  '*)  Cambridge,  he  became 
deeply  impressed  witli  tbe  importance  of  eternal  realities,  and  after  a 
season  of  bitter  anguish,  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 

8.  TkomoB  Hooker^  1688.  *'  Of  vast  endowments,  and  who  for  abilities 
and  servicei*,  his  cotemporaries  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  men."  Wat 
educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  experienced  a  change 
of  heart 

4.  Tkomca  Shepard^  1685.  "  Was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  and 
A  soul  searching  minister  of  the  Gospel.'^  During  the  second  yenr  of  his 
course  at  Emanuel  College,  after  a  period  of  deep  darkness  and  agonizing 
convictions,  his  mind  became  tranquillized  and  a  renovating  process  passed 
apon  his  whole  character. 

6.  Samuel  Whiting^  16"  6.  "For  his  learning  in  many  ways,  well  ac- 
complished, accurate  in  Hebrew,  and  elegant  in  Latin."  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  his  pious  tutor,  his  mind  was  seriously  directed  to  the  subject 
of  religion. 

6.  Jonaihan  Mitchell^  1649.  "A  man  of  uncommon  literary  and 
theological  attainments."  Became  deeply  impressed  with  religious  truth 
under  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Shepard,  while  a  member  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

7.  Michael  Wigglenoorth^  1 668.  At  Harvard  College,  he  underwent  a 
great  change  in  the  principles  of  his  conduct  and  the  purposes  of  his  Hie, 
and  from  tliis  time,  to  use  his  own  language^  "  he  learned  to  study  with 
God  and  for  God." 

8.  John  33r7iard,  1701.  "One  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
writers  among  the  New  England  Clergy  of  that  day."  Became  deeply 
impressed  with  religious  truth  before  leaving  Harvard  College,  and  re- 
solved to  fulfil  the  early  purpose  of  his  parents  by  devoting  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry. 

*  These  dates  refer  to  the  supposed  time  of  entering  the  miubtry. 
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9.  Pet&r  Thatcher^  1707.  *^The  Evangelical  Reasoner**  and  posaesBed 
of  '^  a  strong  and  masterly  genins«'*  Some  time  dnring  his  College  life  at 
Harvard,  be  supposed  himself  to  be  renewed  in  the  temper  of  his  mind. 

10.  Jonathan  Edwards^  1722.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  bis  collegiate 
course  at  Yale,  his  mind  became  strongly  exercised  on  the  subject  of  Re- 
ligion, and  this,  as  he  supposed,  marked  the  commencement  of  his  Ohri»- 
tian  life. 

11.  Thonuu  Clapp,  1725.  President  of  Yale  College.  Wliile  at  Har- 
vard College,  he  was  under  nfuch  distress  of  mind,  in  consequence  of 
reading  a  treatise  on  conversion  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  and 
resolved  seriously  and  Rolemnly  to  give  himself  up  to  God. 

12.  Joseph  Fishy  1781.  ^*  As  a  preacher  he  had  few  superiors."  Unit- 
ed with  the  Church  at  Cambridge  the  year  preceding  hia  graduation. 

18.  John  Sergeant^  1734.  "  Missionary  among  the  Indians.'*  While 
an  undergraduate  at  Yale  College,  supposed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
'  spiritual  renovation,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  Mio- 
Istry. 

14.  Samuel  Eopkins^  D.  D.,  1742.  This  eminent  theologian  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion  dnring  his  connection  with  Yale  College. 

15..  Joseph  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  1756.  Celebrated  ^'  as  a  preacher,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguisned  divines  of  New  England.*'  In  the  last  year  of 
his  College  life  at  Yale,  several  deaths  occurred  which  deeply  affected  his 
mind,  and  made  him  an  earnest  inquirer  in  respect  to  his  salvation.  Short- 
ly after,  he  made  a  pubYlo  profession  of  his  faith. 

16.  John  Smalley,  D.  D.,  1757.  "  The  eminent  divine,"  while  at  Yale 
College  experienced  what  he  called  his  second  conversion. 

17.  Benjamin  Tmmlull^  D.  D.,  1760.  The  Historian  of  Connecticut* 
^  possessed  of  a  mind  of  great  vigor  and  comprehensiveness,"  dated  the 
commencement  of  his  religious  life  from  some  period  during  his  connection 
with  Yale  College. 

18.  Le!fii  Hart,  D.  D.,  1761.  "Of  fervent  and  elevated  piety,"  "had 
great  penetration  and  grasp  of  mind."  During  his  second  year  at  Yale 
College  was  brought  to  consider  his  ways,  and  turn  his  f^et  unto  God's 
testi  monies. 

19.  Timothy  Stone,  1765.  "Had  the  reputation  of  being  among  the 
ablest  ministers  of  Connecticut."  During  his  College  life  at  Yale,  he  was 
filled  with  horror  at  witnessing  the  awful  death  of  a  classmate  who  had 
been  notoriously  wicked  and  profane,  and  found  no  rest  to  his  spirit  till 
he  had  accepted  the  Gospel  offer. 

20.  Job  Swift,  D.  D.,  1766.  Owed  his  first  religious  impressions  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Pres.  Edwards  while  at  Yale  College,  and  soon  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

21.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  2d,  1766.  During  a  revival  of  religion 
nnder  the  presidency  and  preaching  of  Dr.  Finley,  at  Princeton,  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion. 

22.  Isaac  Lewis^  D.  D„  1768,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  converted  dnring 
his  junior  year  at  Yale  College. 

28.  Samuel  Mies,  1770.  "Endowed  with  superior  intellectual  and 
reasoning  powers,  and  a  highly  eflfective  preacher."  In  the  last  year  of 
bis  College  course,  at  Harvard,  became  as  he  hoped  radically  renewed  in 
heart,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 

24.  Charles  Backus,  D.  D.,  1773.  First  became  interested  in  religious 
matters  during  his  last  year  at  Yale  College,  and  formed  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

26.  Alexander  Gillet,  1778.    It  was  not  until  his  senior  year  at  Yale 
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College,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  any  religions  experience,  which  he 
himself  believed  to  be  genuine. 

28.  Nathan  Perkins,  D.  D.,  1771.  "  In  the  latter  part  of  his  College 
life  at  Princeton,  his  min<r  greatly  wrought  upon  through  the  joint 
ministrations  of  IVitherspoon,  Whitfield,  and  Wm.  Tennent.  At  length 
suddenly  relieved  of  its  burden  and  filled  with  unspeakable  joy."  "  An 
eminently  devoted  minister,"  lived  to  preach  ten  thousand  sermons. 

27.  David  Tappan^  D.  D.,  1774.  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard 
College.  During  the  third  year  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  visited 
with  a  severe  illness,  which  was  an  important  instrumentality  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  uncommonly  elevated  Christian  character. 

28.  Am  Burton^  D.  D.,  1777.  "  Of  uncommon  intellectual  powers  and 
distinguished  as  an  instructor  in  Theology."  Indulged  the  hope  that  he 
was  a  Christian  during  his  connection  with  Dartmouth  College — but  his 
mind  firat  became  permanently  impressed  about  the  time  of  commencing 
preparation  for  College. 

29.  Samuel  Austin^  D.  D.,  1784.  President  of  Vermont  University, 
first  permanently  impressed  with  divine  truth  while  preparing  for  Yale 
College,  and  after  his  admission  united  with  the  College  Church. 

80.  Ahiel  Holmes^  D.  D.,  1784.  During  his  Sophomore  year  at  Yale, 
was  admitted  to  the  College  Church. 

81.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  1785.  The  distinguished  minister,  geog- 
rapher, iS&c.,  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  joined  the  College 
Church  at  Yale  during  his  Sophomore  year. 

82.  Eiehard  Salter  Storre,  1785.  "  Of  an  uncommonly  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  mind,  and  held  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher."  Was  converted 
and  united  with  the  church  previous  to  his  Junior  year  at  Yale  College. 

88.  fferman  Daggett,  1789.  Principal  of  the  Foreign  Mission  School, 
Cornwall,  Ct..  referred  the  commencement  of  his  christian  life  to  the 
second  year  oi  his  College  course  at  Brown  University. 

34.  Ahram  Hyde,  D.  D.,  1790.  During  his  Sophomore  year  at  Dart- 
mouth College  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faitn  in  Christ. 

35.  Giles  Hooker  Cowles,  D.  D.,  1791.  '^  Mind  cast  in  a  superior  mould, 
acute,  discriminating  and  logical."  Became  hopefully  pious  during  his 
college  life  at  Yale. 

86.  Asahel  Strong  Norton,  D.  D.,  1702.  Converted  during  his  Senior 
year  at  Yale,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry. 

87.  Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D.  of  Andover,  1794.  Became  hopefully  pious 
during  his  Junior  year  at  Dartmouth  College. 

88.  Daniel  Dow^  D.  D.,  1795.  Under  the  counsel  and  guidance  of 
Pres.  Stiles  made  a  public  proti^sion  of  religion. 

89.  John  Hubbard  Church,  D.  D.,  1798.  Converted  during  his  last 
year  at  Harvard  College. 

89^.  Moses  Stuart,  1804.  Converted  while  Tutor  in  Yale  College, 
after  reading  McK night  on  the  Epistles— and  joined  the  College  Church 
in  1808. 

40.  Boswell  Randall  Swan,  1805.  Was  baptized  and  admitted  to  the 
church  in  Yale  College  during  his  Junior  year. 

41.  Aaron  Dutton,  1805.  Made  a  public  profession  of  religion  by 
uniting  with  the  College  Church  at  Yale,  not  long  before  the  completion 
of  his  collegiate  course. 

42.  Joshua  Huntington,  1806.  During  his  connection  with  Yale 
College,  became  hopefully  pious  and  joined  the  College  Church. 

43.  Gordon  Hall,  1&09.    He  became  subject  of  religious  impressions 
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daring  his  seoond  year  at  Williams  College,  bat  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
genoineness  of  his  conversion  until  his  third  year. 

^^,  Samuel  Netoell,  ISIO.  Missionary  to  India.  Experienced  a  change 
of  heart  and  life  while  at  Harvard  College. 

45.  John  BraiDn,  D.  D.,  1812.  Became  hopefully  pious  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  joined  the  Church  in  bis  native  place  about  the  time  he  was 
graduated. 

46.  Matthew  Rice  Button^  1812.  It  was  during  a  revival  in  Tale  Col- 
lege that  he  united  with  the  Church. 

47.  AU¥ed  Mitchell^  1813.  Converted  and  publicly  professed  his  faith 
while  at  Yale  College. 

48.  Henry  Cogswell^  D.  D.,  1813.  Sec'y  of  Am.  Ed.  Soc,  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion  during  his  Junior  year  at  Dartmouth  College. 

49.  Eliae  Comeliue,  D.  D.,  1816.  SecV  of  Am.  Ed.  Soc.  During  a 
season  of  unnsual  attention  to  religion  at  Vale  College,  became  deeply 
affected,  and  for  many  weeks  was  on  the  borders  of  despair ;  but  at  length 
stood  forth  a  striking  example  of  the  subduing  and  renovating  power  of 
Christianity. 

50.  Carles  Wilcox^  1818.  **  In  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ministers  of  his  day."  Author  of  *^  Age  of  Benevolence."  During 
his  Freshman  year  at  Yale,  was  brought  to  realize  deeply  his  own  sinful- 
ness, and  to  resolve  not  only  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Re* 
deemer,  but  also  to  the  ministi'y. 

51.  Benjamin  Blydenburg  Wiener^  D.  D.,  1820.  Bec'yof  Am.  Board. 
While  a  student  at  Union  College,  indulged  the  hope  that  he  had  become 
reconciled  to  God. 

62.  Jamee  Marshy  D.  D.,  1822.  Pres.  of  Vermont  University,  "A 
profound  and  original  thinker.*'  During  his  Sophomore  year  at  Dartmouth 
College,  after  a  season  of  great  darkness  and  conflict,  his  mind  settled  into 
a  state  of  devout  tranquillity  and  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 

58.  Chester  Isham^  1828.  While  at  Yale  College  the  impressions  he 
had  early  received  were  revived,  and  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Him  *^  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal." 

54.  Nathan  W.  Fiske^  1828.  Prof,  in  Amherst  College,  was  converted 
daring  a  powerful  revival  at  Dartraoutli  College. 

55.  Bela  Bates  Edwards^  D.  D.,  1831.  Prof,  at  Andover.  It  was  not 
till  his  Junior  year  at  Yale  that  l)e  was  brought  to  regard  religion  as  a 
paramount  concern,  and  it  was  three  years  before  he  gained  sufficient  oon- 
ndence  in  the  genuineness  of  his  experience  to  feel  warranted  in  making  a 
public  profession. 

56.  Henry  Lyman^  1882.  The  Martyr  Missionary.  During  a  revival 
at  Amherst  College,  which  he  at  first  opposed  with  bitter  earnestness,  he 
became  a  subject  of  renewing  grace. 

57.  John  King  Lord^  1841.  AVhlle  at  Dartmouth  became  pious,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  ministry. 

58.  Jonathan  Parsons^  1780.  *'  An  excellent  classical  scholar,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  history."  Intimate  with  Whitefield,  successful  min- 
ister in  Newburyport.  About  the  middle  of  his  College  course  at  Yale  was 
a  subject  of  a  dangerous  illness,  which  led  him  to  consider  his  ways,  and 
become  a  follower  of  Christ. 

59.  Aaron  Burr^  1786.  Pres.  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Was  a 
resident  graduate  of  Yale  College  for  one  year,  daring  which  time  his  mind 
underwent  a  revolution  in  regard  to  religion. 

60.  James  Sproat,  D.  D.  1748.  While  a  student  at  Yale  College,  was 
led  to  turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  by  the  preaching  of  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent«  on  his  memorable  toar  through  New  England. 
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61.  Jacob  Orem^  of  Hanover,  N.  J.  Father  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  1746. 
tinder  the  preaching  of  Tenaent  at  Harvard,  after  a  time  of  deep  dark* 
ness,  found  groat  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

62.  Caleb  Smithy  1747.  Converted  in  a  revival  daring  his  second  year 
at  Yale  College. 

63.  George  Duffisld^  1766.  Pastor*  at  Philadelphia.  Graduated  at 
Nassau  Hall  in  1762,  and  having  about  that  time  become  hopefully 
pious,  he  joined  the  Church  under  the  care  of  Bev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of 
requea. 

64  John  Woodkully  D.  D.,  1768.  Eminently  successful  as  a  minister, 
*^  his  name  as  ointment  poured  forth  among  the  Churches.'^  While  an  un- 
dergraduate of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey,  became  a  subject  of  spiritual 
renovation. 

66.'  Samuel  Taggart^  1776.  Almost  immediately  after  entering  Dart- 
mouth College  under  the  earnest  and  faithful  ministrations  of  Pres.  Whee- 
lock  was  brought  into  a  state  of  great  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  immortal 
interests,  and  soon  after  experienced  a  great  change. 

66.  Caleb  Alexander^  1778.  Was  converted  during  his  Junior  year  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

67.  Aaron  WoohBorth,  D.  D.,  1786.    Was  converted  at  Tale  College. 

68.  David  Porter^  D.  D.,  1786.  In.his  8ophomore  year  at  Dartmouth 
College,  supposed  himself  to  have  ezperiencea  a  change. 

69.  William  Eill,  D.  D..  1790.  Possessed  ^'  an  intellect  of  great  clear- 
ness and  vigor."  Converted  during  a  powerful  revival  in  his  Junior  year 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College. 

70.  Leioie  Feuilleteau  Wilson^  1791.  Converted  during  a  revival  at 
Princeton  College  in  1772. 

71.  Eobert  FinUy^  D.  D.,  1794.  Converted  in  his  Junior  year  at 
Princeton. 

72.  Conrad  Speeee^  D.  D.,  1801.  ^*  A  powerful  preacher,  and  a  man 
of  acknowledged  genius,  learning,  and  sincere  piety."  While  at  Washington 
College  he  found  righteousness  and  peace  in  Jeeus  Christ 

73.  Thomas  Charlton  Henry^  D.  D.,  1816.  Became  pious  during  a  re- 
vival in  Middlebury  College. 

74.  Matthias  Bruen^  1816.  Converted  in  his  eighteenth  year  at  Colum- 
bia College,  N.  Y.  City. 

75.  Syhester  Lamed,  1817.  Remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  and  pos- 
sessed an  intellect  of  the  highest  order.  Nothing  to  indicate  a  permanent 
change  of  character  until  his  Junior  year  at  Middlebury  College. 

76.  Blihu  Whittlesey  Baldwin,  D.  D.  Converted  in  the  spring  of 
1808,  during  a  powerful  revival  in  Yale  College  under  the  ministrations  of 
Pres.  Dwight,  and  made  a  profession  of  his  faith. 

77.  Jeremiah  Chamberlain^  D.  D.,  1817.  **A  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelleotual  power."    ^^  His  mind  comprehensive  and  quick  in  its 

frasp  of  a  subject."    While  connected  with  Dickinson  College,  indulged  a 
ope,  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle,  Penn. 

78.  William  Jessup  Armstror^,  D.  D.,  1818.  Converted  during  a  re- 
vival in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

79.  Samuel  Lyle  Graham,  D.  D.,  1818.  His  mind  underwent  a  de- 
cisive change  upon  the  subject  of  religion  during  his  connection  with 
Washington  College. 

80.  William  Kevins,  D.  D.,  1819.  Remarkable  as  a  writer  and  a  roan 
of  attainments.  Was  converted  in  the  spring  of  1816,  during  a  revival  at 
Yale  College. 

81.  John  Breehenridge^  D.  D.,  1822.  During  his  residonoe  at  Princeton 
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College  his  mind  reoeiTed  a  decidedly  religions  direction,  and  he  united 
with  the  Preshyterian  Chnrch. 

82.  Jo%eph  Stibhs  Christmas,  1824.  In  the  summer  of  1819  his  mind  be- 
came impressed  with  religions  trnth  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  two 
fellow-stndents  at  Washington  College,  Penn.,  and  after  a  season  of  anxiety 
bonsecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer. 

88.  Erskine  Mason^  D.  D,  1826.  A  very  general  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  in  the  Dickinson  Institution,  and  many  promising  yonng 
men  gave  evidence  of  heing  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  minds,  of  this 
numl^r  was  Mason. 

84.  Albert  Baldmn  Dod^  D.  D.,  1828,  Converted  the  first  year  of  his 
College  career,  and  joined  the  Church  in  Princeton. 

85.  Walter  Macon  L<nDrie.lS4cl.  Converted  during  a  remarkable  re- 
vival of  religion  in  Jefferson  College. 

President  Dwight  also  joined  the  Church  at  Yale  College, 
while  a  Tutor  and  the  Eev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  was 
converted  while  a  member  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  Va,,  now 
Washington  College. 


REPORT  OF  THE  REV.  J.  Q.  A,  EDGELL. 

[During  the  last  summer,  Mr.  Edgell,  District  Secretaxy  at  Boston, 
made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  West,  and  visited  a  large  portion  of 
the  Colleges  which  have  been  or  are  now  on  the  Society's  list,  and  gath- 
ered a  mass  of  information  in  reference  to  these  Institutions  and  the  whole 
subject  of  collegiate  Education  in  the  new  States,  which  will  be  of  grest 
value  to  the  Society.  In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  following  selections  are  made  from  his  Report.— Cor.  SecretaiyO 

I.  Waha^  Oollegs  a*  Orau/ardiciUe^  Indiana.— Th^  following  oomr 
parative  estimate  of  the  College  property  and  funds,  as  they  were  in  ISM 
and  in  1859,  will  show  the  progress  of  the  Institution.    In  18U  there 

was  one  College  Building  valued  at $12,000 

Permanent  Funds. 5,000 

College  site  of  80  acres,  valued  at' 15,000 

Total $82,000 

Their  debt  in  1844  amounted  to 15,000 

Exclusive  of  its  site  the  College  was  worth  only  $2000.    But  in  1859  tde 
resources  of  the  College  over  all  indebtedness,  amounted  to  t^*^^:   < 

Income  of  the  College  falls  short  of  expenditures  about  sixteen  ^^^ 
dollars  per  annum,  aside  from  what  is  occasionally  obtained  on  old  pledge 
at  the  west. 

I  reached  the  College  on  the  28d  of  April,  the  last  day  of  itosprfflj 
vacation,  when  only  a  part  of  the  Students  had  retnmed.  But  m  ^^^ 
interviews  with  the  Faculty,  I  was  persuaded  that  there  was  no  ^'"J^' 
work  about  this  institution.  Its  Professors  are  a  band  of  noble-Jieaneu 
men,  doteg  a  good  service  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  their  country.   uo° 
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has  remembered  the  prayers  of  its  fonnders,  who  knelt  upon  the  snow  to 
consecrate  it  to  him,  and  given  it  frieods  and  distinction. 

We  claim  for  Wabash  College  superiority  as  regards  standard  of  Edu- 
cation, ability  and  energy  of*  its  Faculty,  cost  and  beauty  of  its  buildings 
and  site,  the  scholarship  of  its  Alumni,  the  number  of  its  revivals,  and 
the  number  of  its  graduates,  proportionally,  who  have  entered  the  Ohris- 
tian  Ministry. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  whole  amount  still  lacking  to  this 
College  on  the  final  effort  of  the  Society  in  behalf  of  Institutions  East  of 
the  Mississippi,  be  realized  inasmuch  as  the  income  falls  short  of  the  expen- 
ditures by  irom  $1600  to  $2000  per  annum. 

II.  Itlinais  College^  at  JachontiUe^  111. — ^Its  location  is  surpassingly 
beautiful.  Its  last  endowment  subscription  of  $58,000,  enables  it  to  dis- 
pense with  farther  aid  from  the  Society.  Its  second  College  Edifice  is  a 
new  and  beautiful  structure,  affording  ample  and  pleasant  accommodations 
for  recitations  and  lectures,  and  a  large  hall  for  Chapel  Exercises.  The 
College  classes  are  increasing  in  numbers,  now  exceeding  50,  of  which 
two-fifths  are  professedly  pious.  The  endowment  subscription  was  obtain- 
ed chiefly  in  the  State. 

The  town  of  Jacksonville  contains  a  large  population,  whose  tastes  and 
sympathies  are  congenial  to  the  College,  and  they  have  greatly  befriended 
it.  Hero  are  the  State  Eleemosynary  institutions,  and  several  Academies  for 
both  sexes.   The  social  atmosphere  is  eminently  Christian  and  intellectual. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  the  welcome  extended  to  me  as  a 
visitor,  nor  more  sincere  than  the  gratitude  toward  tlie  Directors  and  Bene- 
factors of  the  College  Society. 

III.  Webster  College  is  at  the  Railroad  station  called  Webster,  about 
10  miles  out  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Rev.  Artemas 
Ballard,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  was  its  originator,  who  devised,  and,  had  he 
lived  longer,  would  doubtless  have  accomplished  noble  things  for  this  in- 
stitution. He  perished  iu  a  Railroad  disaster  at  Gasconade  Bridge,  with 
many  other  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  a  man  of  great  influence  and  highly  re- 
spected in  the  N.  S.  Presbyterian  Church.  The  College  site,  given  by 
James  C.  Marshall,  covers  10  acres.  Adjacent  to  this  was  a  donation  of 
40  acres  by  his  brother,  John  Marshall,  both  of  whom  live  in  the  vicinity. 
On  this  site  has  been  erected  a  large  house  of  two  stories,  at  a  cost  of 
$11,000.  In  former  days  the  trustees  bought  100  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  other  for  $10,000,  which  is  now  regarded  as  worth  $20,000.  There  is 
a  debt  on  the  whole  College  property  of  $17,000,  which  the  trustees  pro- 
pose soon  to  liquidate  by  selling  house  lots,  and  by  collecting  an  old  sub- 
scription of  $6000.  There  are  about  400  vols,  in  the  College  Library,  and 
$1500  worth  of  Philosophical  apparatus.  Peculiar  circumstances,  and 
temporary  in  their  character,  have  of  late  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  College  to  make  liberal  contributions,  and  the 
institution  just  now  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  collegiate  character.  A 
dozen  young  men,  however,  recite  in  the  languages  preparatory  to  College, 
and  a  imvi  in  the  regular  College  course  under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
Dimond.  Three  have  also  been  prepared  and  sent,  one  to  Knox,  one  to 
Union,  and  one  to  Amherst  College,  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry. 

If  Puritan  views  of  Religion  and  Education  are  to  be  extended  into 
Missouri,  where  is  there  a  more  promising  nucleus  of  effort  than  Web- 
ster ^  College  ?  The  Colleges  aided  by  this  Society,  must  have  for  their 
leading  object  an  appropriate.  Christian  nurture  for  tlie  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.    We  hope  therefore  that  the  friends  of  Webster  College  will  not 
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relinquish  their  obiect  in  founding  this  institntion,  bat  set  the  liigher  ex- 
ample of  bringing  all  secular  learning  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  Christ.  If  they  will  occupy  this  position,  they  will  exert  a  healthfo] 
influence  on  the  cause  of  Education  throughout  the  State.  And  to  this 
end  they  will  need  to  associate  in  their  counsels  the  now  scattered 
evangelical  instrumentalities  ^n  the  State. 

IV.  TTie  German  Ihangelieal  Missouri  College  and  Theological  Semu 
nary.— They  are  located  in  St.  Charles  Co.,  P.  Office  address  "  Fenime 
Osage  "  7  miles  north  of  Missouri  Kiver,  opposite  Washington,  and  about 
60  miles  north-west  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Seminary  building  is  a  large  house  of  2  stories  with  4  square 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  coarsely  constructed  of  oak  timbers  and  boards, 
10  years  ago,  when  carpenters'  and  joiners'  tools  must  have  been  scarce, 
and  paint  unknown.  Its  chief  excellence  is  strength.  Though  rudely 
finished,  it  seemed  to  be  the  happy  home  of  three  separate  families,  and  of 
15  Theological  Students.  The  two  Professors,  Irion  and  Rizzenback  are 
graduates  of  Basle  Seminary,  and  each  about  85  years  of  age.  The  books 
studied,  lectures,  preaching,  praying,  and  singing  are  all  in  the  German 
language.  But  they  all  speak  and  write  Erglish.  Their  Library  contains 
1000  vols,  well  selected.  The  Students  labor  2  hours  each  day  on  the 
land  or  in  the  quarry  and  thereby  meet  all  their  expenses  except  for 
clothing  and  stationery.  Kowhere  can  be  found  a  more  healthful  and 
sturdy-looking  set  of  young  men  than  these.  The  course  of  their  studies 
is  liberal  and  thorough,  requiring  4  years  to  complete  it  The  estimated 
cost  of  an  education  here,  four  years,  is  $800.  The  Students  all  sit 
at  the  same  table,  the  farm  and  garden  providing  for  them  all  kinds 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  They  rise  and  retire  early,  end  at  the 
stroke  of  a  small  bell  in  the  cupola  of  the  house.  The  salaries  of  the 
Tlieological  Professors  have  been  raised  to  $450  for  one,  and  to  $550  for 
the  other. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  and  brook,  at  a  distance  of  60  rods,  is 
the  College,  a  structure  of  blue  limestone,  70  feet  by  48  feet,  and  of  2 
stories,  with  a  basement.  It  cost  with  its  furniture  about  $7000.  It  is  a 
substantial  edifice,  high,  studded  with  spacious  rooms,  well-lighted  with 
windows.  The  rooms  are  all  finished  in  plain  style.  It  has  been  in  oper- 
ation only  one  year.  Kev.  A.  Baltzer  is  President,  and  H.  A.  Boardman 
(American)  Prof,  of  the  Mathematics  and  English  Literature.  It  has  16 
Students,  biit  no  library  or  apparatus  except  what  is  used  in  a  New  Eng- 
land Common  School.  Stndents  board  with  their  Teachers.  One  hnn- 
.  dred  dollars  pays  for  Board,  fnel  and  lights,  44  weeks ;  Tuition  is  $30  per 
year,  and  room  rent  and  bed  $15. 

As  to  funds  the  Trustees  have  135  acres  of  land,  on  which  their  buildings 
stand.  It  is  chiefly  timber,  unsalable  for  farms,  and  worth  $5  per  acre. 
They  have  $4000,  funded  in  Prussia,  a  contribution  from  the  churches 
there  and  from  which  they  receive  annually  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 
They  have  a  (irinting  house  and  issue  a  weekly  paper  that  yields  an  in- 
come, above  all  its  expenses,  of  $800  annually.  Upon  their  own  Chur^- 
es,  and  the  labors  of  the  Theological  Students  and  upon  our  Society,  tliey 
are  dependent  for  $3000  to  meet  their  annual  current  expenses.  They 
have  also  a  debt  of  $7000.  From  what  I  saw  of  the  Trustees  and  Pro- 
fessors and  Students,  I  must  pronounce  them  an  economical,  prudent,  and 
a  Christian  people,  deriving  a  religion  from  the  sources  of  our  own.  They 
do  not  receive  help  without  trying  nobly  to  help  themselves.  One  year 
ago  the  Theological  Students  found  themselves  suflfering  for  the  want  of 
more  ample  apartments  at  night,  8  of  them  occupving  one  room  in  single 
beds.     They  oombined  their  labors,  and  spent  the  ensuing  vacation  in 
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quarrying  stone,  making  lime  and  putting  np  a  dormitory  of  stone,  of  two 
stories  89  by  19  ft.,  one  of  their  Professors  acting  as  boas  on  the  occasion. 
How  few  young  men  at  a  Theological  Seminary  or  a  College,  would  bo 
willing  to  forego  the  relief  of  a  5  weeks*  vacation  among  their  friends,  and 
set  sucn  an  example  of  self-denial  and  liberality?  Few  would  find  their 
health  bufficient  for  such  protracted  toils  among  the  rooks.  But  tJiese  are 
the  men  to  wage  a  successful  warfare  with  the  beer-drinking  infidelity  of 
the  West.  When  we  realize  that  there  are  some  four  millions  of  Germans 
in  our  country,  not  one-third  of  which  probably  hear  evangelical  preach- 
ing, and  the  rest  neological  destructives,  how  can  the  importance  of  an 
educated  Evangelical  German  ministry  be  exaggerated  I 

v.  Yellow  Spring  College  is  located  at  Kossuth,  a  small  town  17  miles 
north-west  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  Seven  years  ago  it  was  commenced, 
and  conducted  for  8  years  as  Jefferson  Academy.  The  surrounding  com- 
munity are  chiefly  farmers,  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  N. 
S.  The  only  College  building  is  54  by  80  feet,  of  2  stories,  erected  in 
1854,  and  contains  a  suite  of  rooms  for  all  purposes  except  for  Students* 
dormitories.  The  site  comprises  10  acres,  well  covered  with  trees.  The 
edifice  is  substantially  built  of  wood,  plainly  finished,  and  ami  $oOOO. 
The  library  is  small,  but  the  College  has  about  $1500  worth  of  Electrical, 
Philosophical,  and  Chemical  Apparatus.  Tt  has  4  Professors,  5  Alumni, 
10  undergraduates,  eight  of  which  are  in  the  two  lower  classes.  It  has  an 
Academical  Department  to  which  both  sexes  are  admitted.  It  numbers 
40  pupils.  The  palary  of  the  President  is  $1000,  and  of  the  Professors 
each  $700.  The  Trustees  are  in  debt  for  balance  on  building  and  arrear- 
ages of  salary  to  the  amount  of  $6000.  They  fall  short  of  meeting  their 
annual  current  expenses  by  $1000.  What  funds  they  have  are  the  result 
of  the  sale  of  Scholarships,  amounting  to  $8,554.  On  this  sum  they  re- 
ceive  10  per  cent,  per  annnm. 

[Since  the  late  annual  meeting,  the  Society  has  redeemed  in  full  its 
pledges  to  this  Institution — Secretary.] 

VI.  Knox  College^  at  Galesburg^  111, — ^The  distance  from  Illinois  Col- 
lege is  about  100  miles.  Its  history  is  so  well  known  to  the  public,  that 
I  make  but  a  brief  record  of  facts  less  known.  It  ceased  to  receive  aid 
from  our  Society  in  1855,  having  received  during  8  years  of  its  dependence 
$5,864  88,  Its  funds  now  amount  to  $200,000,  of  which  $175,000  yield 
interest.  The  total  annual  income  of  its  funds,  exclusive  of  interest  paid 
on  a  debt  of  $30,000,  amounts  to  $15,000.  Of  the  funds  $10,000  is  an  en- 
dowment to  enlarge  and  preserve  their  Library  and  Apparatus ;  $15,000 
an  endowment  to  sustain  the  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School ;  and 
$15,000  to  support  the  Principal  of  the  Ladies^  College.  Permanent  funds 
are  able  to  sustain  69  indigent  young  men  in  the  Preparatory  School  and  40 
young  ladies.  The  College  site  consists  of  25  acres,  not  elevated  above  the 
common  town  lots.  Its  chief  edifice  is  109  by  60  feet,  and  of  4  stories, 
costing  $50,000,  and  makes  a  good  impression.  The  Ladies^  department 
is  wholly  separate,  and  favored  with  a  large  and  spacious  building. 

YII.  Iowa  College^  at  Davenport.  The  Trnstees,  having  voted  con- 
ditionally to  remove  the  College  125  miles  westward  to  Grinnell,  Poweshiek 
Co.,  this  much-admired  college  site  through  which  the  city  authorities  had 
forced  a  sreet  was  exposed  for  sale. 

The  conditions  of  removal  were,  that  the  Railroad  should  be  extended 
from  Iowa  City  to  Grinnell.  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Grinnell  should 
raise  for  the  College  $40,000,  one  half  of  which  to  be  expended  in  a  suit- 
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able  bnildlng,  and  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  Stndents  by  the  first  of 
September.  The  public  papers  have^already  announced  the  opening  of  Col- 
lege exercises  at  Grinnei,  with  ten  yonng  men  in  the  Freshman  class.  The 
College  building  is  70  by  40  feet,  of  4  stories  and  of  brick,  with  a  granite 
foundation  6  ft.  high,  and  the  roof  covered  with  tin.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  beautiful  and  healthful,  being  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi 
River ;  and  fever  and  ague  are  unknown.  The  population  of  Grinnell  is 
now  800,  composed  almost  wholly  of  Eastern  people,  with  whom,  of  course, 
the  College  will  be  congenial.  Even  the  R.  K.  Co.  offers  to  freight  gratu- 
itously building  materials  for  the  College.  Its  President  has  given  50 
lots  of  land  in  Grinnell  to  the  College.  Other  funds  of  the  College  are 
cliiefly  in  land. 

VIII.  Beloit  College^  Wi$. — ^Its  site  may  be  regarded  as  having  no  su- 
perior in  beauty  and  distance  of  view.  It  is  on  a  high  and  wide  blnff  on 
the  oast  bank  of  Rock  River,  with  the  town  of  12,000  inhabitants  in  full 
prospect.  The  site  embraces  15  acres.  Tlie  centre  building,  10  years  ago 
cost  $12,000,  and  the  grounds  $3000,  both  of  which  were  the  donation  of 
the  people  there.  The  North  building  is  of  3  stories,  constructed  for  dor- 
mitories with  a  basement  for  a  boarding-house,  and  cost  $7000.  Board  of 
Students  liere  is  $1.50  per  week.  The  South  building  cost  $5500,  and  is 
designed  for  a  Normal  School  in  the  2^«>^^  and  a  chapel  in  the  «jop^ 
story.  This  edifice  was  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Beloit  There  are  50 
Stndents  in  the  undergraduate  classes  ana  100  in  the  Prep.  School,  60  of 
which  are  in  languages  preparatory  to  entering  College.  Twenty  expect 
to  enter  the  next  Freshman  class.  From  all  sources  of  aid,  the  expenses 
of  the  College  the  past  year  have  been  met.  The  State  allowed  $800 
towards  sustaining  a  Normal  School  department  in  this  College.  The 
amount  contributed  by  the  people  of  Beloit  exceeds  $30,000.  They  also 
contribute  annually  $500  to  aid  indigent  Students.  The  Library  oontfiins 
2700  vols.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  sectarianism  had  as  yet  cast  no  dark 
shadow  upon  this  College,  and  that  its  friends  were  determined  to  pre- 
serve the  union  basis  of  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Christian  learning.  Hence 
we  trust  that  this  College,  so  worthy  of  confidence,  may  soon  receive  the 
amount  needed  to  complete  its  independence. 

Now  the  opportunity  and  the  labor  of  gathering  these  facts  respecting 
our  Colleges  has  been  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  me.  They  have  a 
reality  and  an  importance  that  I  could  not  be  made  to  feel  in  any  other 
way.  Oh !  that  I  had  power  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  others  half  the 
weight  of  my  own  impressions.  Then  would  the  Church  realize  the  pro- 
found importance  of  sustaining  these  Colleges  without  keeping  them  to 
long  in  a  starveling  condition.  Will  the  educated  mind  of  the  Weet  oo- 
cupy  the  higher  posts  of  influence  honor  and  trust  and  most  widely  diffuse 
its  power  ?  Who  can  measure  the  mighty  difference  whether  that  edocfr- 
tion  shall  be  conducted  in  sympathy  with  Christianity  or  infidelity !  How 
few  can  realize  that  the  children  are  now  born,  some  of  whom  will  live 
to  see  the  census  of  the  U.  States  amount  to  400  millions !  Would  that 
foundations  were  all  la:d  to  provide  the  means  to  give  them  Christian  as 
well  as  useful  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  a  work  of  puerile  wisdom  to  or- 
ganize and  cherish  suitable  instrumentalities  for  turning  the  course  of  a 
nation's  sympathy  into  Christian  channels.  There  are  many  Colleges  at 
the  West  beside  those  of  our  own;  but  they  render  ours  none  the  less 
necessary.  There  is  no  want  of  Preachers  at  the  West,  but  however 
numerous^  those  of  the  Ainer.  H.  Soc.  are  none  the  less  needed.  It  is 
believed  that  the  institutions  aided  and  that  have  been  aided  by  this  So- 
ciety attain  a  very  high  place  of  usefulness  by  lifting  up  the  right  stand- 
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ard  of  edncatioD.  Very  few  know  how  to  legislate  for  Collej^es  in  view 
of  centuries  of  existence.  While,  therefore,  many  nominal  Colleges  will 
be  depressed  to  the  standard  of  Academies  and  high  schools  in  the  West, 
our  own,  we  trast,  are  destined  to  survive  that  critical  period . 

The  experience  of  the  Ohnrch  shows  folly  that  all  missionary  benevo- 
lence shoald  aim  directly  at  raising  up  a  natice  ministry.  Do  what  we 
may  for  either  Home  or  Foreign  Missions,  the  Gospel  will  never  be  per- 
manently planted  in  any  conntry,  nntil  these  Institutions  are  established 
by  which  a  native  ministry  can  be  qualified  for  their  work.  By  strength- 
ening Western  Colleges  we  enlarge  the  empire  of  permanent  Christianity. 
We  open  new  fountains  for  those  spiritual  waters  that  shall  quench  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  thirst  of  the  nation. 

When  Jacob  sunk  his  well  seventy-five  feet  in  a  solid  rook,  could  he 
foresee  that  the  children  of  a  dozen  centuries  would  be  gratefal  to  him 
for  its  cooling  draught?  Experience  affords  to  us  new  eyesight,  oven 
foresight  of  those  coming  millions,  whose  joy  and  gratitude  it  will  bo  to 
find  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  so  long  anticipated,  by  invest- 
ments in  Colleges  as  "  trees  of  centuries."  I  return  to  my  field  of  labor, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  our  appropriations  to  Western  Colleges. 
Western  resources  are  not  suflBcient  to  sustain  them.  The  great  pecuniary 
crisis,  followed  with  the  loss  of  successive  crops,  has  reduced  immense 
numbers  to  bankruptcy,  and  prostrated  all  kinds  of  business.  If  they 
ever  needed  help,  they  need  it  now.  And  nothing  is  more  true  than 
that  the  West  turns  toward  the  East  for  its  moral  and  intellectual  light.'^ 

J.  Q.  A.  EDGELL. 


PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  renewed  application    for    aid    has   been 
received  from  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  : — 

At-  a  late  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Pacific  University,  I  was  instructed 
to  apply  to  the  Collegiate  Society  for  the  usual  amount  of  aid,  for  the 
support  of  our  Instructors.  It  will  be  remembered  that  your  Society 
made  no  appropriation  last  year,  exoept  to  pay  up  arrearages,  and  aU 
these  have  not  yet  been  paid.  These  failures  have  operated  seriously 
against  the  Institution  for  the  last  two  years,  by  imposing  too  much  labor 
upon  both  Teachers :  first  upon  Pres.  Marsh,  and  latterly  upon  Prof.  Lyman, 
who  has  been  left  alone  for  eight  or  nine  months,  Pres.  M.  having  deemed 
it  necessary  to  visit  the  Eastern  States,  to  present  the  claims  of  an  Insti- 
tution left  during  this  period  with  one  teacher,  or  with  two  who  are 
crippled,  for  want  of  support.  The  pupils  became  somewhat  discouraged, 
and  several  who  have  come  with  a  good  prospect  and  firm  purpose  to  go 
through  a  course  of  study,  have  now  turned  pai*tially  if  not  entirely  aside 
from  it.  Their  leaving  discourages  others  from  coming.  We  had  a  class 
of  twenty  in  the  College  course,  or  preparing  for  it,  last  winter,  ^ut  in 
the  spring,  it  was  reduced  to  four  or  five.  Some  indeed  left  to  engage  in 
work  at  home,  who  would  perliaps  have  done  so  in  any  circumstances ; 
but  others  left  because  they  saw  that  the  College  departments  were  not 
provided  with  Instructors  according  to  the  advertisement  and  promise, 
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and  they  feared  a  contioQanoe  of  the  same  defects.  It  in  a  diffiealt  matter 
to  attract  and  interest  students  tbrongh  the  laborious  years  of  preparatory 
College  stadies  in  the  old  established  institntions  of  the  Eastern  States, 
even  if  they  have  the  aim  to  do  good  in  life.  On  either  hand  are  power- 
fol  temptations,  whicli  torn  many  away  from  a  course  of  study,  and  many 
more  who  go  throngli,  from  the  ministry.  Yet  you  have  there  the  fuU 
corps  of  distinguished  teachers,  the  well  endowed  departments,  the  vast 
libraries^  and  extensive  laboratories  and  museums.  And  more  than  all, 
the  contact  and  stimulus  of  Alumni  and  classes  of  undergraduates  all 
around  every  student. 

To  have  much  success,  we  roust  liave  at  least  the  ample  support  for 
two  or  three  good  instructors.  If  these  cannot  be  sustfuned,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  go  forward.  But  we  believe  they  can  be  sustained.  We 
believe  that  the  men  who  know  the  indispensable  need  of  the  College,  for 
every  part  of  our  land,  tliat  the  mind  of  the  people  may  be  disciplined, 
and  that  all  the  high  offices  of  Minister,  Teacher.  Lawyer,  Physician — may 
be  provided  with  men  prepared  for  their  duty,  will  come  forward  and  aid 
this  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hunt  ably  showed  that  our  young  men  cannot  and  will  not  go  to 
Eastern  Colleges  to  be  educated — ^neither  will  they  go  to  California.  For 
them  the  College  must  be  here.  Oar  locality  has  been  chosen  to  meet 
the  wants  of  what  was  Oregon — now  Oregon  and  Washington  and  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington,  a  region  vast  enough  for  one  College,  to  be  uuder 
the  care  of  your  Society.  This  was  clearly  understood  in  1822,  when 
your  committee  so  cordially  recommended  an  appropriation  to  our  Insti- 
tution. Possibly  some  may  say,  that  the  Institution  has  not  in  the  sit 
past  3'ears  realized  their  expectations,  but  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  expectations  to  be  raised  too  high,  especially  in  respect  to  the  speedy 
results  of  our  benevolent  labors.    Besides,  no  one  can  tell  the  amount  of 

food  which  an  Institution  sustaining  with  considerable  force,  two  or  three 
epartments  of  instruction  regularly  every  year,  in  a  new  and  flourishing 
community,  does  to  that  people,  and  also  to  stimulate  similar  efforts. 

We  do  not  regret  the  multiplicity  of  High  Schools  termed  Colleges  in 
Oregon,  and  we  are  to  remember  that  our  own  early  attempt — the  first 
pnblio  attempt — to  establish  one,  apparently  suggested  and  hastened  the 
endeavors  to  establish  others.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which  shall  realize 
the  true  idea  of  a  College.  Ours  began  in  a  work  of  benevolence  for 
Orphan  children.  Then  it  became  the  chief  school  of  tlie  district  and  the 
county,  and  drew  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Althoagh 
numerous  other  schools  have  started  in  all  directions— some  of  Uiem  on 
true  principles  perhaps,  yet  others  as  mere  sectarian  enterprises,  and 
others  merely  to  build  up  a  place  and  make  some  man  rich, — ours  has 
continued  ns  it  begun,  to  aim  truly  and  liberally  to  educate  its  pupils.  W^e 
began  with  prayer  to  God  for  wisdom  and  support,  and  his  favor  all  the 
way,  and  it  has*  been  granted.  Friends  have  stood  by  it  in  trials  and  res- 
cued it  from  danger.  It  has  always  been  under  the  watchful  care  of 
intelligent  and  earnest  Christian  teachers.  The  community  has  always 
been  moral,  and  the  Christian  people  around  it,  have  jealously  guarded  it 
from  bad  influences.  It  has  grown  slowly  and  surely  in  the  pnblio  esteem. 
It  has  never  been  in  debt  so  as  to  lose  credit,  and  amid  all  the  revolutions 
of  business,  the  excitement  about  mining  and  prospective  wealth,  it  has 
never  cherished  any  wild  scheme  of  extravagant  building  or  expenditure. 
An  incomplete  review  or  invoice  of  our  property  at  the  current  valuation 
last  spring,  showed  that  we  had  then  between  nineteen  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dolkrs  above  all  debts  and  liabilities.    Our  debts  did  not  exceed  four 
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hnndred  dollars.    Onr  ayailable  notes  and  obligations  nearly  equalled  our 
debts. 

During  the  summer  there  has  been  an  unusual  depression  in  the 
money  market,  and  prices  have  fallen.  These  variations  wonld  affect  our 
assets  if  we  were  obliged  to  sell — while  we  are  not  we  may  consider  them 
much  as  stated.  Shall  we  let  all  this  go  ?  For  the  want  of  funds,  shall  we 
lose  the  prestige  of  years  of  toil  and  the  treasury  of  a  thousand  prayers  f 
Shall  we  let  the  youth  grow  up  without  the  means  or  inducement 
to  a  fitting  education  ?  Shall  we  give  up  the  hope  of  educating  many  of 
our  sons  for  the  ministry  and  the  mission  work  ?  In  this  early  age  of  the 
world's  great  enterprises  of  benevolence^  shall  we  be  permitted  to  do 
nothing  ?  We  have  the  material  in  mind,  and  we  trust,  with  God's  bles^ 
sing,  in  heart  to  do  good  to  the  coming  generations.  Will  the  Christian 
public  help  us  to  form  that  material  for  use? 

The  pupils  in  all  the  departments  last  winter  numbered  over  one  hun- 
dred.   Is  tnere  a  better  investment  for  the  money  of  a  benevolent  man  ? 

Signed,        G.  H.  ATKINSON, 

Secretary. 

Oregon  City,  Aug.  11, 1859. 

The  immediate  and  pressing  wants  of  this  Institution  have  been  met 
through  the  persevering  efforts  of  Pres.  Marsh,  who,  under  arrangement 
with  the  Society,  came  to  the  Atlantic  States,  to  secure  such  relief,  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  the  futnre  wants  of  the  Institution — ^at  least  to  such  an 
extent  as  shall  put  the  success  of  the  enterprise  beyond  reasonable  ques- 
tion. Some  $6000  have  been  subscribed  to  the  Institution,  chiefly  by  in- 
dividuals in  Boston,  a  portion  of  which  is  conditioned  on  the  raising  in 
all  of  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  on  the  supposition  that  nothing  short  of 
this  amount  would  put  the  enterprise  upon  a  safe  basis.  This  affords  a 
rare  opportunity  to  the  friends  of  Christian  learning  to  make  investments 
which  will  bring  in  a  revenue  of  good  for  the  present  and  coming  ages. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  by  the  General  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  the  last  meeting  at  Pittsfield,  after  an  appeal  from  President 
Marsh,  viz : 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Oregon  give  special  interest  to  the  efforts 
of  our  brethren  there  to  establish  a  New  England  College  for  the  North 
Pacific  coast.  Oregon  is  isolated,  and  can  have  no  recourse  to  Col- 
leges at  the  east.  The  population  is  agricultural.  The  Churches  of 
New  England  origin  are  few  and  weak.  Still  the  ministers  and  teachers 
for  that  section  must  be  educated  there.  The  future  character  of  the 
people  must  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  developed  by  educational  Insti-  ' 
tutions  within  itself.  We  therefore  commend  Pacific  University  to  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  ministers  and  churches  as  especially  deserving  their 
fostering  care. 


While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press  an  eloquent  appeal 
in  behalf  of  this  Institution  appeared  in  the  Neu>  Tarh  Eoening  Po9t^  from 
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the  pen  of  the  Editor,  William  Gnllen  Bryant,  fh>m  i^hich  the  following 
extracts  are  made,  viz. : 

In  forming  the  character  of  a  new  commnnity  like  that  of  Oregon, 
one  of  the  higher  institntions  of  learning  is  necessary,  for  npon  the  pros- 
perity  of  snoh  an  institution  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  edn- 
oatiou  in  that  region.  The  tendency  of  all  such  remote  colonies  is  always 
to  descend  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  unless  very  eflfectual  means  are 
taken  to  check  the  progress  of  degeneracy.  The  maritime  part  of 
Oregon  has  now  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  composed,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  bacKwoodsmen,  an  uninstructed  race,  not  likely  to  do 
anything  for  the  cause  of  education  if  left  to  themselves,  yet  with  a  certain 
respect  for  learning  which  would  lead  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  of  education  if  brought  to  their  doors.  They  occupy  a  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  wliich,  as  its  settlements  extend  eastward,  and  as  the  settle- 
ments of  Nebraska  stretch  westward,  wil],  ere  long,  become  our  neighbors. 
The  Bteamera  which  ascend  the  Columbia  already  land  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  remotest  landing-place  reached  by  the  steamers  which  go  up 
the  Missouri.  Here  is  a  region  in  which  the  tributaries  of  streams  flowing 
into  the  Pacific  interlock  with  those  of  the  rivers  that  seek  the  ocean  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  our  continent.  Here  the  primeval  forests,  which  lie 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  piiss  into  those  which  overshadow  the  west- 
ern slope.  South  of  this  region,  the  habitable  districts  of  the  Pacific  coast 
are  separated  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  by  broad  rainless  deserts,  without 
spring,  without  woods,  without  vegetation,  except,  perhaps,  patches  of  that 
bitter  growth  of  plants  which,  in  such  countries,  contrive  to  exist  in  spite 
of  the  parsimony  of  the  elements.  But  in  that  belt  of  country  which  lies 
to  the  nortli  of  these  deserts,  about  the  springs  of  the  Missouri,  you  have 
all  the  way,  if  not  always  a  fertile,  at  least  a  habitable  oountrv,  a  region  of 
showers,  and  rivulets,  and  woods,  with  a  climate  which,  if  less  soft  and 
genial,  than  tliat  of  the  maritime  portion  of  Oregon,  is  not  subject  to  the 
extreme  vicissitudes  which  we  experience  here. 

The  settlements  which  are  creeping  towards  the  Pacific  from  Nebraska 
will  ere  long  meet  and  become  blended  with  those  which  are  advancing 
eastward  from  the  western  coast  of  our  continent.  Here  is  the  natural 
point  of  contact  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  and  at  this  place 
nature  has  interposed  no  barrier  to  their  easy  intercommunication,  except 
the  mountain  range,  which  we  believe  presents  no  more  difficulty  tliere 
than  further  south.  It  may  happen  that,  while  the  discussion  is  proceed- 
ing as  to  which  of  the  more  southern  routes  is  the  proper  one  for  a  railway 
to  the  Pacific,  the  two  regions  will  have  met  and  shaken  hands  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  our  republic,  and  the  great  highway  from  our  east- 
ern districts  to  liiose  of  the  furthest  west  will  have  been  established  there 
among  cultivated  fields  and  cheerful  villages.  However  this  may  bo,  the 
day  is  not  far  when  the  junction  of  which  we  speak  must  take  place. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  race  of  backwoodsmen  who  form  the  majority 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  They  are  called,  at  the  West,  Mis- 
sourians,  and  are  mostly  of  the  class  of  poor  whites  who  are  continually 
emigrating  from  the  slave  States,  many  of  whom,  doubtless,  are  from  Mis- 
souri,'and  others  have  passed  from  one  State  to  another,  floating  along  on 
the  edge  of  colonization  like  weeds  borne  forward  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Their  removal  to  a  spot  still  more  remote  from  the  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion has,  of  course,  not  improved  their  modes  of  living,  or  refined  their 
manners,  or  provided  better  means  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
Mingled  with  these  borderers  is  another  class,  who  have  lately  come  in , 
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emigrants  from  the  minee,  men  withont  families,  irho,  not  having  heen 
successful  in  California,  have  come  to  Oregon  to  take  up  lands,  and  who 
bring  with  them  the  habits  of  a  still  ruder  life  than  those  who  are  called 
Missourians.  It  is  manifest  that  the  state  of  society  which  is  likely  to  be 
formed  under  such  circumstances  will  be  most  undesirable,  and  that  the 
remedy  is  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  education  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  men  of  the  proper  character. 

That  portion  of  the  United  States  which  lies  west  of  the  Hocky  Moun- 
tains and  north  of  the  boundary  of  Oalifornia  is  destined  to  form  eventually 
the  most  important  part  of  our  western  possessions.  The  gold  mines  of 
Oalifornia  have  fixed  both  the  attention  of  our  country  and  the  world  on 
that  State,  and  little  attention,  in  consequence,  has  been  given  to  Oregon. 
But  the  North  Pacific  coast  is  capable  of  subsisting  a  far  more  numerous 
population  than  California,  on  account  of  the  much  greater  proportion  of 
arable  land  which  it  contains.  Its  fertile  soil  yields  abundantly,  and  its 
climate  is  such  as  to  encourage  bodily  activity  throughout  the  year — a 
climate  which  the  observations  of  meteorologists  show  to  be  more  uniform 
and  regular  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  seat  of  a  dense  population,  and  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  those  whose  constitutions  are  too  severely  tried  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  will,  instead  of  resorting  to  a  foreign 
flhore,  cross  our  continent,  and  make  the  experiment  of  a  sojourn  under 
the  softer  influences  of  the  sky  of  Oregon. 


COLLEGE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  early  part  of  Oct.  last,'a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  this  Instil 
tution  was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Its  object  was  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for  the  raising  of  fhnds,  which  the 
Trustees  design  to  carry  vigorously  forward  among  the  friends  of  Christian 
learning  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  pui*pose  especially  of  erecting 
the  first  College  edifice  on  the  new  site.  The  editor  of  the  Pacific,  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  introduced  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  his 
columns  with  the  following  remarks : — 

"  How  long  will  it  be,''  said  a  Roman  Catholic  to  us  the  other  day, 
"  before  you  Protestants  will  have  such  a  grand  college  as  we  have  in 
San  Jos6?"  If  he  meant  simply  the  buildings,  apparatus,  and  number  of 
its  faculty,  we  sincerely  hope  very  soon ;  but  if  he  meant  the  education 
and  mental  drill  peculiar  to  the  order  of  Jesuits  which  control  that  col- 
lege, we  hope,  never  I 

This  question  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  present  movement  of 
many  Protestants  and  friends  of  education  to  establish  a  University  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  to  effect  whieh,  it  is  proposed  to  concentrate  their 
wealth  and  tibeir  energies  upon  the  College  of  California.  If  such  a  co- 
operation can  be  brought  about,  in  less  than  ten  years  we  will  show  our 
Catholic  friend  the  College. 

The  College  of  California  was  commenced  some  six  years  ago.  The 
general  plan  was  laid  out  by  ministers  of  the  Congregational  and  N.  S. 
Presbyterian  Churches,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Nevada,  April,  1868. 


^ 
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Rev.  H.  Darant  was  chosen  principal  of  the  school  which  was  to  grow 
into  A  College. 

To  these  two  denominations  chiefly,  does  the  Oollese  owe  its  present 
advanced  position.  It  is  in  possession  of  fine  bnildings,  and  valnable 
grounds  in  Oakland,  for  the  use  of  a  first  class  grammar  school,  and  five 
miles  from  Oakland,  a  College  site,  inolndin^  aboat  126  acres,  which,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  surpasses  any  College  site  in  America.  On  all  this 
property,  worth  to-day  many  thousands  of  dollars,  there  is  bnt  a  small 
and  rapidly  decreasing  debt.  Having  brought  it  on  thus  far,  these  pioneer 
Mends  magnanimously  invite  the  co-operation  of  other  Christians,  and  in 
good  faith  offer  them  like  control  in  its  administration.  It  is  true,  that  in 
Uie  present  board  of  trustees  there  is  a  preponderance  of  Congregational- 
ists  and  N.  S.  Presbyterians ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  started  it — and  it  had  to  be  started  bv  somebody. 
The  original  plan  has  been  gradually  changing,  nntil  it  has  definitely  as- 
sumed its  present  liberid  and  Catholic  basis. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa — the  Rev.  Henry  Durant,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
prise has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Institution,  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Kel- 
logg of  California,  Professor  elect  of  the  College.  Extracts  only  can  be 
given  from  these  admirable  addresses. 

Mr.  Holbrook  said — 

Colleges,  then,  are  indispensable  to  an  efficient  educational  system.  80 
our  forefathers  felt  when  they  foanded  such  institutions  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  the  Colonies.  '  They  planted  at  the  outset  the  germs  of  those 
institutions,  which  have  since  grown  up  to  shed  such  wide-spread  bless- 
ings on  our  country,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  our  land.  So  Christians  and 
philanthropists  have  felt  among  the  new  and  growing  States  of  the  West. 
And  so,  I  rejoice  to  know,  have  some  enlightened  and  far-reaching  minds 
felt  on  this  Pacific  coast,  and  have  sought  here  to  establish  a  College  that 
shall  be  commensurate  with  its  wants ;  shall  be  to  this  region  what  Ox- 
J  ford  and  Cambridge  have  been  to  Old  England,  and  Yale  and  Harvard  to 
New. 

Never  was  there  a  nobler  opportunitjr  afforded  than  offers  hereu 
at  this  moment,  to  do  something  that  is  worthy  of  the  age  and 
nation,  in  planting  a  College  on  these  shores.  How  glorious  would 
be  the  spectacle  of  all  the  friends  of  education  and  religion,  unit- 
ing, irrespective  of  denomination  or  creed,  and  combining  all  their  influ- 
ence and  pecuniary  means  in  rearing  here  one  noble  institution  of  learn- 
ing, whose  influence  should  be  felt  in  all  time  to  come.  I  do  not  mean  an 
institution  in  which  Christianity  shall  be  ignored,  and  from  which  the 
Bible  and  religion  shall  be  shut  out ;  but  I  mean  a  Christian  College,  and 
one  based  on  a  foundation  broad  and  liberal,  on  which  all  evangelical 
Christians  can  unite.  TTuclogieal  Seminaries  may  and  should  be  denomi- 
national^ but  for  myself  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  College  should  be, 
and  I  can  see  many  reasons  why  it  should  not. 

If  such  a  union  as  I  have  alluded  to  can  be  secured,  and,  if  ever  done, 
it  must  be  done  not0,  before  individuals  and  denominations  are  committed 
to  difftrent  enterprises — it  is  now  or  never — then  I  can  clearly  see  in  the 
future,  rising  on  these  shores,  a  College  of  noble  dimensions  and  vast  re- 
sources, whose  power  for  good  shall  be  felt  all  up  and  down  this  coast, 
and  perchance  across  the  continent,  and  even  far  beyond  the  great  ocean 
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and  upon  the  shores  of  the  Old  World.  Oh  1  had  I  wealth,  how  gladly 
would  I  devote  it  to  bo  wortliy  an  object.  Does  any  man  of  wealth  de- 
sire the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  millions  who  shall  dwell  on  these 
shores?  I  can  conceive  of  no  way  so  certain  as  by  linking  his  name  with 
inch  an  institution  endowed  by  his  liberality. 

Mr.  Durant  said — 

Lord  Oomwallis  once  said  to  an  American  gentleman  in  India,  speak* 
ing  of  the  American  Revolution,  that  Cambridge  College,  in  Massachusetts, 
had  precipitated  the  commencement  of  that  event  fifty  years.  Some  one 
commenting  on  this  observation,  suggests  also  that  if  Cambridge  College, 
in  Massachusetts,  accelerated  thus  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution,  this  College  was  equally  potent  in  helping  the  Revolution 
through.  And  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  the  civil  government  which 
followed,  and  to  which  the  Revolution  was  but  a  preliminary  circum- 
stance, WM  due  to  the  College* — to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England 
more  remotely ;  to  Cambridge  and  William  and  Mary  in  America,  more 
immediately — ^as  the  conservatories,  and  nui*series  of  that  Anglo-Saxon 
sentiment  of  personal  and  constitutional  liberty,  of  that  political  learninff 
and  wisdom  of  all  the  ages,  but  for  which  that  government  of  ours  could 
never  have  been  realized.  The  Revolution,  however,  and  the  Independ- 
ence are  alf  that  is  seen.  These  are  celebrated  annually  with  pomp ; 
with  festivity,  oration,  poem,  procession,  and  the  roar  of  cannon.  But 
the  Colleger !  without  which  the  Revolution  and  the  Independence  had 
not  been,  who  thinks  of  glorifying  these?  ^' There  was  a  little  city  and 
few  men  within  it,  and  there  came  a  great  King  against  it,  and  besieged 
it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  it;  now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city,  yet  no  man  remem- 
bered that  same  poor  man." 

As  another  illustration  of  the  unobserved  influence  of  Colleges,  and  the 
light  account  that  is  commonly  made  of  it,  I  would  suggest  their  relation 
to  the  common  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  eollegee  are  to  these  beautiful  and  beneficial  opera- 
tions of  the  common  schools,  nothing  less  than  what  the  heart  is  to  the 
circnlation  of  the  blood;  the  lungs  to  breathing;  the  brain  to  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  or  the  muscles  themselves  to  the  motions  of  the  body ; 
and  yet  the  colleges  are  not  ^^  practical "  / 

The  mountains,  that  have  been  lifted  above  the  plains,  not  only  from 
a  lower  depth  than  they,  to  bring  up  the  metals  that  had  subsided  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  also  to  reach  so  much  the  nearer  to  Heaven, 
to  catch  its  first  light,  and  to  retain  its  last;  to  receive  and  absorb  ita 
rains  and  vapors,  and  to  yield  them  down,  in  springs  and  streams,  to  ir- 
rigate the  valleys,  and  to  keep  them  green  and  fruitftil  through  the  long 
dry  season  of  the  year ;  these,  the  sources  of  vitality,  beauty,  and  produc* 
tiveness,  to  the  physical  world,  are  types  of  what  we  claim  for  the  Col- 
leges in  relation  to  human  society.  Sink  the  mountains,  and  the  earth 
would  become  one  dead  level ;  its  central  fires  would  again  come  over  it, 
or  the  waters  of  the  briny  deep;  and  whatever  of  its  surface  was  not  re- 
duced to  an  arid  desert,  would  become  a  watery  waste  or  a  miry  marsh. 
Take  away  the  Colleges,  and  humanity  sinks  to  its  lovrest  ebb ;  the  mind 
either  dies  out  from  mere  sterility  of  thought,  or  lies  sweltering  in  all  the 
gross  corruptions  of  heathenism.  And  yet  it  is  not  seen  that  tiie  Colleges 
are  practical  institations! 
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Mr.  Kellogg,  after  expressing  his  hearty  agreement  with  the  preoeding 
remarks,  spoke  of  the  College  as  related  to  the  pulpit — 

Wl  ence  should  he  our  future  ministers  ?  Heretofore,  we  had  depend* 
ed  upon  the  older  States.  But  this  reliance  was  exceptional  and  tempo* 
rary ;  we  could  not  expect  the  East  always  to  furnish  our  preachers. 
Some  who  had  come  had  gone  back.  We  must  raise  up  a  home  ministry. 
They  must  be  educated  men,  able  to  grapple  with  the  questions,  the  doubts, 
the  errors  of  our  times.  Where  were  such  mto  to  be  trained  ?  Here,  on 
our  own  soil.  If  we  were  to  have  intelligent,  competent  ministers,  we 
must  educate  them.  A  good  College  is  a  sine  qua  non — indispensable  to 
our  Christian  forces.  This  consideration,  the  speaker  begged  leave  to  say, 
had  influenced  him  on  entering  on  this  new  work.  Brethren  in  the 
ministry  had  strongly  urged  it.  It  had  been  their  argument  and  his  mo- 
tive. Our  catholic  basis  was  one  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  wished 
an  unseotarian,  yet  Christian  College,  where,  as  in  a  filter,  the  unsettled 
religious  opinions  of  young  men  should  lose  their  errors,  and  come  forth 
clear  and  bright,  to  be  presented  to  the  thirsty  lips  of  our  State.  Lettlie 
denominational  tinge  be  added  afterward,  if  it  must  be,  before  they  flow 
from  our  pulpits.  But  here  let  them  come  forth  pure  and  clear,  and,  if  it 
may  be,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  sparkling  with  the  divine  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Would  not  the  ministers  and  churches  do  this  [give  the  College  their 
care  and  help]  for  the  sake  of  religion?  In  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Harvard  was  founded  with  the  motto,  "  for  Christ  and  the  Church ;"  in 
which  the  ministers  of  Connecticut,  poor  in  money,  hronght  their  offer- 
ing books  to  found  Yale ;  in  which,  where  Wabash  College  stands,  the 
servants  of  Christ  knelt  down,  in  the  open  air  and  amid  wintry  winds,  to 
consecrate  the  spot  to  religion  and  learning ;  in  which,  in  short,  most  of 
American  Colleges  had  been  founded  and  nurtured.  This  spirit  exists 
here.  One  brother  in  Uie  ministry — one,  too,  who  had  seen  hard  times 
iu  this  State — on  hearing  of  the  speaker's  appointment,  had  written,  "  my 
wife  and  I  subscribe  one  hundred  dollars  towards  tlie  endowment  of  your 
chair." 

This,  the  speaker  said,  was  a  call  of  henevolence ;  it  offered  little 
material  for  self-glorifying.  No  one,  however  timely  or  valuable  his  aid, 
could  do  the  whole  or  monopolize  the  honor.  Though,  like  Harvard,  or 
Yale,  or  Williams,  he  should  give  his  name  to  the  Institution,  he  could 
become  but  one  link  in  a  long  chain  of  benefactors.  But  this  should  at- 
tract^ rather  than  repel  benevolence.  The  best  thing  about  doing  good 
is,  not  to  be  able  to  glory  in  it. 

The  good ;  how  inestimable !  Who  could  want  a  better,  nohler,  more 
enduring  work  in  which  to  be  enlisted  f 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Pastor  of  an  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church 
in  San  Francisco,  seconded  one  of  the  resolations  offered  at  this  meeting, 
and  in  doing  so  said : 

His  object  in  coming  to  this  meeting  was  publicly  to  identify  himself 
with  this  Oakland  College.  He  came  to  this  coast  believing  in  ecclesiastioRl 
control;  his  views  had  undergone  a  change.  He  r^oioed  in  the  idea  that 
we  have  come  to  a  point  in  which  thoughtful  men,  in  and  out  of  the 
Church,  can  unite  in  educational  enterprbes.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  will 
give  us  the  Institution  wo  need.  No  one  denomination  is  able  to  build  a 
College.    We  might,  perhaps,  found  one  of  those  pioaynne  colleges  with 
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one  or  two  Professors,  a  Grammar  school,  abont  Looks  enongb  to  fill  ponder 
aloove,  and  a  broken-baoked  air-pnmp  by  way  of  apparatus— one,  m  fine, 
like  those  of  which  we  have  so  many  sprinkled  oyer  the  Western  States. 
In  Oakland  College,  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  control ;  all  denominations 
are  represented.  Away  with  the  Shibboleths  and  Sibboleths !  the  Devil 
made  them ;  I  mean  the  asperities  which  can  see  nothing  noble  in  a  broad 
platfonn  snch  as  this  College  presents.  I  repeat  it,  I  am  happy  to  identify 
myself  with  this  College  thus  publicly.  I  promise  to  give  it  my  prayers, 
efforts  and  labors. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  General 
Association  of  California,  at  its  last  meeting  in  San  Francisco : 

Whereas,  the  success  of  the  College  of  California  is  of  vital  importance 
to  our  Christian  work  in  this  State,  especially  iji  the  training  of  a  home 
ministry ;  and  whereas  the  movement  for  the  raising  of  funds  now  decided 
on  by  the  Trustees  of  tlie  college,  is  of  the  very  highest  consequence  at  this 
critical  stage  of  the  enterprise,  therefore 

Be9oh&i^  That  each  minister  be  requested  to  give  this  object  a  place 
in  his  daily  thoughts,  and  in  his  earnest  systematic  endeavors  to  do 
good. 

Eesohed^  That  each  Church  be  urgently  solicited  to  labor  and  pray  for 
the  College,  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  State. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  S.  B.  BELL,  OF   CALIFORNIA  DELIVERED 
AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AT  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Mb.  PBXsiDtcNT, — ^Before  this  august  body  I  should  have  come  with  a 
written  report  of  the  &r-off  land  I  represent.  I  notice  that  others  have 
wisely  done  so— my  excuse  in  failing  is,  that  I  did  not  know  the  custom 
before  you,  this  being  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  ap- 
pear in  your  learned  presence. 

As  to  the  "  College  of  California"  that  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing here,  its  whole  history  does  not  cover  the  space  of  seven  years.  The 
country  itself  is  very  new.  But  a  few  years  ago  and  we  dwelt  in  tents  and 
lived  under  trees ;  or  even  laid  out  under  the  Heavens,  with  our  eyes  in 
the  stars,  and  our  backs  upon  the  bosom  of  our  ^eat  and  munificent 
mother — the  Earth.  That  Earth — ^that  portion  of  it — its  soil  is  prolific 
above  all  lands,  and  the  air  that  sweeps  over  it,  is  balmy  and  invigorating 
above  all  climes.  Shall  the  rising  generation  be  equal  to  the  promise  of 
all  nature  there?  Young  America — (to  use  a  vulgar  but  a  now  common 
phrase)  that  shall  give  shape  and  destiny  to  the  Empires  there  to  be — 
what  shall  that  Young  America  be?  The  solntion'of  this  problem  under 
Providence  is  with  us— with  you. 

Oar  College  commenced  with  five  students,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Durant 
as  its  bead.  Some  of  you  know  the  man.  Your  honored  Secretary  was 
a  classmate  of  his.  If  I  were  to  write  a  liturgy  for  my  own  private  use, 
there  should  be  a  portion  of  it  devoted  exclusively  to  thanksgiving  to  the 
ever-merciful  God,  that  He  should  have  put  it  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Durant 
to  go  to  California,  and  there  to  instruct  the  youth  of  that,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  the  fastest  of  all  the  sisterhood  of  States.  A  man  of  his 
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elaborate  scholarship,  sterHng  parity  of  character,  ripe  years  md  ripe  ex- 
perience— that  he  should  he  willing  to  devote  himself  to  the  trainiDg  of 
youth,  and,  above  aJl,  the  youth  of  California. 

It  was  in  Nevada,  a  town  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in  the  midst  of  the 
gold  fields,  in  the  year  1853,  that  the  enterprise  was  first  set  on  foot  It 
was  at  the  joint  meeting  of  *^  The  Congregational  Association  of  Califor- 
nia," and  *'  The  Presbytery  ef  San  Francisco." 

The  great  enterprise  was  debated;  it  waa  prayed  over;  it  was  re- 
solved upon.  What  think  you,  Mr.  President  and  beloved  Friends,  was 
the  capital  with  which  we  had  to  begin  ?  Kothing  in  all  the  world  but 
The  Man  I  Henry  Durant — be  was  enough.  All  other  Seminaries^  of 
learning  have  been  commenced  by  rearing  structures ;  we  with  the  living 
man.  It  is  a  symbol  of  our  State.  It  is  a  State  of  men  ^'  all  alive."  Into 
the  old  Continents  men  travel  to  look  upon  the  past;  its  relics  and  monu- 
ments ;  and  to  dream.  In  California  every  idea  is  alive.  Experience, 
Erecedent,  custom,  those  potent  powers  in  older  communities  are  value- 
rs there.  The  person  who  would  regard  them  would  be  a  century  behind 
his  time.  An  ox  team  on  a  railroad.  Poverty  and  absurdity  would  be 
the  twins  that  he  would  sire.  In  our  State  we  have  reached  that  point 
where  the  man  himtelfis  something.  A  unit — a  power;  and  not  a  cog 
simply  in  a  vast  machine.  We  commenced  our  Seminary  with  a  single 
man  as  our  endowment,  our  building,  our  resources. 

Of  all  that  large  State,  containing  territory  equal  in  extent  to  all  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  we  selected  Oakland  on 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  opposite  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  as  the  most 
favorable  spot  for  the  Colle^  that  was  to  be. 

There  we  commenced  with  five  scholars  as  we  have  said,  in  rooms  for 
which  we  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  rent.  You  can 
imagine  how  such  a  school  would  support  such  expenses.  We  had  to  go 
out  from  month  to  month,  and  beg  as  the  rent  became  due.  To  the  credit 
of  Oalifomians  be  it  spoken,  we  never  asked  in  vain.  If  I  have  done  any 
thing  in  behalf  of  this  institution,  worthy  of  remembranoe,  it  was  per- 
haps tlien,  when  I  helped  to  sustain  Mr.  Durant  and  his  fdth. 

Were  you  on  the  bosom  of  The  Peaceful  Sea  that  covers  one-half  the 
globe ;  standing  in  under  the  north-west  wind  towards  the  California  coast. 
Passing  the  **  Fara-leones  "  (Islands)  that  stand  like  sentinels  guarding  the 
^^  Golden  Gates." — ^Entering  those  unparalleled  straits — Have  you  beheld 
them?  Have  any  of  yon  beheld  them?  You  have  all  looked  upon  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  passage  of  the  Hudson  through  the  Highlands  ? 
Let  the  proportions,  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  that  scene  be  multiplied 
by  five,  and  yon  may  have  some  conception  of  the  Golden  Gates  that 
unfold  the  way  through  the  Pacific  mountains,  that  the  inland  Bays  of 
San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisun,  and  the  Sacramento,  and  San 
Juoquin  rivers,  with  all  their  tributaries,  may  embrace  the  waters  of  the 
mightiest,  yet  most  peaceful  of  seas !  When  these  gates  shall  have  become 
historic,  classic,  the  glories  of  the  Hellespont  and  Gibraltar  shall  pass  away 
before  their^more  imperial  successor  as 

»  The  Star  of  Empire  wettwerd  takes  iu  way.** 

Having  passed  through  the  Golden  Gates,  entering  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco— the  largest  of  the  globe — turning  short  to  the  right,  you  are 
before  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  covering  in  romantic  beauty  its  hundred 
hiUs.  On  your  left,  directly  across  from  the  city  over  the  narrowest  arm 
of  the  Bay  is  Oakland,  within  whose  bounds  is  the  site  of  our  Seminary 
of  Learning. 
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One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  sloping  table-land.  Is  it  not  enongh 
to  say  of  this  site,  that  it  overlooks  all  the  Panorama  that  I  have  named  ? 
And  Islands  that  dot  these  peerless  waters,  and  the  yalleys  that  skirt 
them.  Those  valleys!  Tlie  fame  of  their  prodoctions  mnst  have  reached 
your  incredulous  ears!  And  yon  have  a  right  to  be  incredalons.  The 
valley  of  Alameda,  in  which  is  the  town  of  Oakland  and  onr  Institntion 
of  Learning — ^in  it  I  have  seen  its  unpeered  fruits.  Pears  that  weighed 
upwards  of  four  pounds  apiece — apples,  plums,  nectarines,  peaches,  ap- 
ricots in  like  relative  proportions.  Strawberries  eight  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. Of  vegetables ;  within  rifle  shot  of  my  own  door,  a  single  pump- 
kin seed  produced  a  vine  on  which  grew  eight  pnmpkins  the  largest  of 
which  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  least  of  which  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  I  have  had  my  hand  upon  a  beet,  that  weighed 
one  hundred  and  twenty*five  pounds,  and  on  a  cabbage-head  that  weighed 
80  pounds ;  and  so  on,  not  to  astonish  you  overmuch,  to  the  end  of  the 
domain  of  Oeree  and  Pomona. 

I  come  back  to  this  land,  to  the  land  of  my  youth— for  ^^  I  am  native 
here  and  to  the  manor  born."  Even  on  the  banks  of  this  unsurpassed 
Hudson,  in  a  Dutch-Beformed  Parsonage,  I  first  saw  the  light.  Even  from 
this  city  of  Albany,  the  Capital  of  "The  Old  Empire  State,"  in  some  sense 
I  first  went  out  into  the  world.  For  it  was  here  that  I  received  tlie 
Diploma  with  the  name  of  **  Samuel  NeUon^^  superscribed  thereon  that 
licensed  me  to  doff  the  **/7tf%-fogger,  the  ^^petiW^^  man,  and  don  the 
power  of  pleading  the  cause  of  Man,  a  peer  among  his  peers.  I  have 
since  tried  to  plead  in  a  Higher  Court  than  that  of  Samuel  Kelson,  though 
he  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Empire  State. 

I  am  trying  to  say  that  I  come  home  to  visit  the  "grand  old  woods  " 
of  my  youth.  But  alas  how  fallen !  They  seem  but  whip-stocks,  hoop- 
poles,  to  the  majestic  trees  of  the  Pacific  Slopes.  Trees  planted  ere  the 
days  of  Abraham,  and  that  tower  above  the  pyramids.,  beneath,  where 
their  roots  clasp  the  eartli  and  the  primal  rock  to  hold  firm  and  tijpe  their 
gigantic  forms,  the  gold-seeker  digs  his  mighty  tunnel ;  and  there  when 
his  glimmering  candie  shows  him  the  gleaming  scales  of  the  precious 
metal,  for  which  he  has  taken  such  unparalleled  toil — at  his  all-hearted 
shout,  these  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  wood  pay  no  heed,  for  the  servants 
of  Solomon  and  of  the  Great  Charles  of  the  Spanish  Cavaliers  may  h.ave 
dug  gold  at  their  hoses,  and  they  have  looked  upon  the  wrecks  of  all  the 
Empires  that  loved  pelf  more  than  righteousness. 

Amid  such  productions,  what  sort  of  men  ought  there  to  grow  ? 

Equally  wonderful  is  the  climate  in  which  our  Seminary  is  placed. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  makes  it.  All  that  it  is,  is  tempered  by  the  greatest  of 
the  seas.  Every  day  throughout  the  summer  months  the  strong  winds 
from  the  ocean  hug  a  man  like  a  great-coat,  and  give  him  the  desire  and 
the  vigor  to  do  more  work,  mental  or  physical,  tlian  elsewhere  throughout 
the  earth.  Not  a  day  of  oppressive  heat  throughout  the  year.  The  win- 
ters are  superior  to  tiie  summers.  Imagine  a  continued  April  and  May, 
and  you  have  the  winters  of  Oakland,  where  I  have  lived  these  years  past. 
The  month  of  February  that  lies  between  the  early  and  the  latter  rains,  is 
unparalleled  for  salubrity  and  beauty.  The  mention  of  the  early  and  the 
latter  rains  reminds  us  that  California  is  the  land' of  Palestine  reproduced; 
with  a  wonderful  similitude  of  most  of  its  features  of  climate  and  of  soil. 
Our  students  will  ever  be  reminded  of  the  literature  of  the  Bible — our 
poets  will  write  in  the  figures  and  metaphors  of  David  and  Solomon  and 
Isaiah ;  and  the  words  of  our  moral  philosophers  will  glow  with  the  same 
imagery  as  that  of  Job,  and  the  Sage  of  Israel. 
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Cbnld  it  bave  been  a  matter  of  visb  or  of  parcbase,  it  w^e  beyond 
price,  and  it  were  the  consammation  of  a  good  wish  npon  ourselves,  to 
nave  been  born  in  snob  a  clime ;  snuffing  the  great  winds  of  the  Paci6c, 
from  our  infancy,  expanding  Inng  and  being,  that  we  might  be  able  to  dare 
and  do  what  men  onght  to  dare  and  do  who  have  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  fabric  of  the  lost  empires  of  the  American  Republic,  where 
she  hath  reached  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  on  whose  shores  the  son 
goeth  down. 

I  have  told  yon  how  we  commenced.  God  hath  prospered  ns,  for  we 
despised  not  the  day  of  small  things.  We  have  bought  lands  and  paid  for 
them.  Four  blocks  within  the  city  of  Oakland.  We  have  fenced  them  in 
at  a  heavy  expense.  We  have  erected  upon  them  two  edifices— one  the 
school-house,  of  a  semi-tudor  style  of  architecture,  large,  66  by  65  feet, 
with  towers  and  bell,  well  finished  and  furnished  inside — ^as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation extends,  as  fine  a  school-house  as  I  have  seen  inside  and  outside. 
It  can  with  comparative  ease  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 
Within  it  we  have  some  eighty  pupils,  instructed  by  six  competent  profes- 
sors. We  have  a  gymnasia  attached,  fully  fitted  up,  erected  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Mr.  Lowe,  of  MarvsviUe.  We  have  erected  what  we  term  the 
^^  mansion  house,"  designed  for  tbe  boarding  department  of  the  institution. 
This  can  amply  accommodate  some  thirty  young  gentlemen.  This  build- 
ing makes  no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
very  sightly  edifice,  of  three  stories,  colunmed,  perched,  large,  well- 
painted,  well-built,  and  valuable.  Above  these  structures  and  over 
these  grounds  wave  groves  of  live  oak  trees.  Yale  has  made 
her  elms  classic ;  they  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Our  live 
oaks  were  planted  by  Nature  herself,  in  her  happiest  mood.  The 
coming  statesmen,  the  coming  divines,  the  coming  philosophers,  poets,  the 
ooMiNO  MEN,  who  shall.  walk,  and  ponder,  and  dream,  who  shall  under 
them  first  try  on  their  harness  of  thought,  say — Who  can  deny  but  that 
they  shall  excel  all  past  men,  as  California  excels  all  lands,  in  climate,  in 
mines  of  precious  ores,  in  the  products  of  her  soil,  from  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall,  to  a  greater  than  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  even 
the  unapproached  sovereigns  of  the  forest,  the  mammoth  trees  of  the  Sierra 
Kevadas  ? 

It  is  certain  that  horses  and  cattle  grow  and  develop  more  fully  after 
reaching  California.  This  is  eminently  true  of  man,  though  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  when  he  reaches  those  shores — ^he  too  grows,  develops, 
physically,  as  all  eyes  can  see — I  will  not  say  mentally,  for  we  could  not 
pardon  even  so  indirect'a  way  of  lauding  one^s-self ! 

The  Star  of  Empire  has  long  westward  taken  its  way.  It  must  stop 
with  California — ^there  is  no  farther  West. 

There  is  now  being  realized  the  almost  inspired  prediction  of  President 
Dwight,  uttered  in  1794 : 

"  All  hail  i  thou  Western  world,  by  heaven  deeigned, 
The  example  bright,  to  renorate  mankind. 
Soon  shall  thj  sons  acrois  the  mainland  roam. 
And  claim  on  far  Pacific's  shore  their  home. 
Their  rule,  reliffion,  manners,  arts  convey, 
And  spread  their  freedom  to  the  Asian  sek. 
e  *  *  *  • 

Towns,  cities,  fanes  shall  lift  their  towering  pride. 
The  village  bloom  on  every  atreamlet^s  side; 
Proud  commerce's  mole  the  Western  surges  lare ; 
The  long  white  spire  lie  imaged  on  the  ware. 
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Where  marilieft  teemed  with  death  shall  meads  unfold. 
Untrodden  cliffs  resign  their  stores  of  gold. 
Where  slept  perennial  night  shall  science  rise, 
And  HKW  BOBM  OzroBX>8  cheer  the  evening  skies.'* 

Besides  these  possessions  we  have  catalogued,  we  have  what  we  hav^ 
already  named — some  distance  behind  these,  the  140  acres  of  land  on 
which  we  hope  to  rear  those  granite  structures ;  that  in  architectural  com- 
bination, solidity  and  beauty  will  be  equal  to  the  visions  of  President 
Dwight :  and  for  once,  at  least,  the  great  scholar  and  prophet  will  not  have 
built  castles  in  the  air.  We  mean  to  realize  the  visions  of  the  learned  and 
great  seer. 

And  all  *'  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  " — and  first  as  they 
come  up  from  the  ocean  and  through  the  Golden  Gates,  and  last,  linger- 
ingly,  as  they  go  down  to  the  great  deep  they  will  look  upon 

"  The  new-born  Oxford  that  cheers  the  eveiung  skies.*' 

This  Society  owns  possessions  in  all  these  goodly  heritages,  for  you 
have  furnished  us  timely  aid,  when  we  could  not  have  struggled  alone. 
For  we  have  at  many  a  time  struggled  when  the  weight  of  a  feather  wonld 
have  broken  our  camel's  back.  I*or  the  aid  you  have  thus  rendered,  in 
the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  of  every  lover  of  good  who 
know  us  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  return  you  their  devout  thanks. 

II. 

But  Uiere  is  another  and  a  far  different  aspect  of  that  land  that  makes 
our  work  much  more  interesting  than  any  thing  I  have  as  yet  named. 

Jesuitism,  thus  far,  has  control  of  that  State.  The  Jesuits  have  the  ^ 
wealth ;  for  originally  the  Mexican  government  gave  them  large  tracts  of 
land.  On  them  they  set  the  half-civilized  savage  at  work.  They  reared 
herds  of  cattle  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  head  and  sheep  and  horses 
in  proportion.  They  erected  buildings  and  large  churches.  All  these  pos- 
sessions became  immensely  valuable  when  the  country  became  a  part  of 
the  American  Republic  and  on  the  discovery  of  gold.  So  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  ncher  in  California,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  proportion  considered,  than  in  Italy  and  Rome  itself.  They 
build  Cathedrals,  with  which  our  Protestant  temples  form  no  comparison 
— merely  a  contrast. 

They  build  Colleges  superior  to  your  Union  Thelogical  Seminary. 
Two  such  at  least  they  have— male  and  female.  They  are  abundantly 
manned  and  womaned.  All  those  who  are  taken  by  the  sight  of  the  eyes, 
send  and  go  to  school  to  them.  All  the  Catholic  and  a  large  proportion  of 
Protestant  parents  patronize  these  institutions.  Are  we  willing  that  the  \J 
semi-barbarism  in  which  this  same  Jesuitism  has  kept  this  same  whole 
Pacific  coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Springs  of  the  Sacramento,  shall  still 
hold  it  in  thrall  tliough  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over  it,  and  Protestant- 
ism has  begun  to  enlighten  it? 

It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  faith,  and  to  all  that  our  faith  cost  our 
sires,  that  we  see  to  it ;  that  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  unfettered  Gospel,  and  untrammelled  knowledge  and  science  be  the 
heritage  of  American  Freemen. 

The  institution  of  Learning,  for  which  we  plead,  must  be  the  means  of 
rearing  the  men,  who  will  take  as  good  care  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  sons  have  of  these  Atlantic  slopes. 

Freely  we  have  received — 
Freely  we  mast  give. 
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It  is  the  law  o€  nature  that  the  sire  should  provide  for  tlie  eon.  Of  hie 
edaoation  this  is  eminently  true,  for  this  neglected,  when  he  comes  of  age 
it  will  he  too  late,  save  only  to  he  conscious  of  his  degradation.  When 
the  Pacific  youth  come  of  age,  how  shall  we  dare  to  look  them  in  the  face? 
— we  who  have  received  every  good  gift  from  our  ancestors  f  I  confess  to 
nn  immediate  personal  interest  in  this,  for  I  have  seven  children  that  must 
ho  educated  there,  or  remain  in  twilight  How  can  I  acquit  myself  of 
these  "  Betpormbilities  f  "  Would  you  have  mo  when  an-  old  man,  and 
these  scions  to  meu  and  women  grown ;  would  yon  have  me  ashamed  to 
look  my  own  children  in  the  face  f  In  building  up  this  institution— I  oon- 
fess  I  am  building  up  my  own  household.  Confess  I  I  glory  I — and  bnilJ- 
ing  up  thousands  of  like  households  beside. 

In  what  I  have  said  of  the  Jesuits,  I  have  no  war  with  them  personally. 
I  am  individually  acquainted  with  many  of  them — ^we  are  on  the  best  of 
social  terms.  It  is  against  their  craft  that  I  make  utter,  unceasing,  uure- 
lenting  war;  for  they  forge  shackles  for  the  human  mind.  Once  they  bad 
the  human  family  in  chains — those  fetters  have  been  broken ;  if  ever  they 
are  re-riveted,  it  will  be  your  fault  and  mine.  This  Society  has  it  in  its 
power  to  splinter  the  links  forever.  The  Jesuits  are  determined  to  hold 
the  Pacific  shores  ;  but  I  tell  them  when  we  meet  and  talk  the  matter  over 
in  friendly  words,  that  they  can  never  win  in  a  land  of  open  Bibles  and 
free  minds,  and  I  trust  to  this  Society  to  make  the  words  good. 

III. 
But  there  is  another  feature  in  our  case  of  which  I  needs  must  speak. 
Yon  say  unto  me,  "Physician  heal  thyself" — "  You  come  from  the  land  of 
gold,  to  beg  from  a  land  without."  Some  of  you  must  be  familiar  with 
new  countries.  Even  in  California  we  had  nothing  but  the  bare  earth. 
Every  thing  had  to  he  built  up  upon  it.  No  houses,  no  temples,  no  fences 
for  the  land,  no  store-houses  for  commerce,  no  wharves,  no  bridges,  roads ; 
nothing — all  had  to  be  built  up.  As  we  have  already  said  we  lived  under 
trees  and  cotton  mudin  tents.  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  were  bat  a 
few  years  ago  cities  of  tents,  and  chaparal  bushes  and  trees  turned  into 
dwelling-houses.  When  a  man  got — gets  a  hundred  -dollars,  he  had—he 
has  two  hundred  ways  for  it.  There  are  no  capitalists  in  the  State  with 
money  lying  by  unused  and  unusable.  Where  money  is  worth  from  two 
to  five  per  cent,  per  month,  it  must  be  scarce.  No  one  has  any  to  give 
away.  The  principal  buildings  of  our  cities  have  been  built  by  foreign 
capital.  Californians  are  really,  according  to  their  ability,  tlie  most  liberal 
people  of  the  earth.  They  have  already  built  asylums  and  hospitals  for 
every  form  of  want,  and  misfortune  and  disease — to  every  charity  there 
have  been  bounteous  gifts.  The  drafts  upon  charity  in  that  new  and  pecu- 
liar State,  have  been  the  greatest  on  record.  A  few  choice  spirits— the 
Brumagims,  the  Goddards,  the  Lowes  and  others  have  given  liberally  to 
the  Institution  of  Learning  I  here  represent.  And  yet  we  have  in  the 
midst  of  all  built  our  own  temples.  We  have  poured  into  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  revenues  second  only  in  quantity  to  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  We  have  poured  into  your  laps  fifty  millions  of  gold  per  year 
these  ten  years.    We  saved  you  from  universal  bankruptcy  in  1857. 

What,  shall  the  order  of  nature  be  reversed  ?  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Fatherland  provided  for  the  colony.  But  we  have  been  the  old 
goose ;  and  you  have  received  the  daily  golden  ^^g.  Would  yon  follow 
the  fable  to  its  unfortunate  result?  Would  yon  rip  us  up?  or  would  you 
"let  us  rip  "  until  there  be  neither  goose  or  egg  ?  ,  - 

It  is  a  small  matter  is  the  sense  of  the  great  Apostle  Paul  in  one  oi 
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bis  Epistles — It  is  a  small  matter  that  we  reap  of  your  oarnal  tbmgs,  when 
we  have  sown  to  you  Spriritual.  We  wonla  reverse  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  and  niore  complimentary  to  you  say — ^we  have  given  you  oarnal 
things ;  we  would  reap  of  your  spiritual  things. 

Mr,  President — Were  you  to  travel  to  Oaflfomia,  and  pass  through  the 
Golden  Gates  and  over  the  Bays  of  Ban  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisun, 
and  up  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  or  San  Juoquin  Bivers  on  up  to  the 
gold  mines  that  lie  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  looking 
towards  the  setting  sun ;  you  would  be  appalled  at  the  spectacle  on  which 
your  eyes  would  rest.  The  labors  that  men  have  taken  in  the  hope  of  gold. 
They  have  changed  the  face  of  old  nature.  The  mountains  are  torn  from 
their  bases — Tlie  everlasting  hills  are  ri7en  asunder  as  if  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  earthquake  and  the  deluge — ^the  mighty  pines  are  torn  up  by 
the  roots — ^tunnels  are  bored  thousands  of  feet  in  rock  nrmer  than  adamant, 
and  the  aqueducts  tliat  bring  the  waters  of  the  everlasting  snows,  over 
mountains  and  spanning  over  valleys ;  such  as  would  shame  the  marvels 
of  the  Croton  of  New  York  or  the  Aqueducts  of  Old  Rome ;  or  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Euphrates  under  the  walls  of  Babylon — all  done  with  those 
plain  yet  potent  instruments,  the  pick,  and  the  shovel,  the  hammer  and 
the  saw — ^all  in  the  days  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel — (California) — 
and  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  Spontaneously 
without  "  guide,  overseer  or  ruler" — ^and  all  for  the  love  of  gold.  The  way 
across  the  great  American  Desert  thereto  is  lined  with  graves — ^the  path- 
wav  by  the  Ocean  is  ghastly  with  the  sheeted  dead — On  the  highways 
and  the  lone  places  of  California  and  amid  its  ravines  where  streams  have 
for  long  centuries  carried  the  golden  sands — men  by  thousands  have  fallen 
unheeded,  unknown ; — and  thousands  more  have  fallen  lower  than  the 
grave,  who  still  live — and  all  for  gold — ^And  yet  we  here  in  this  Society, 
who  represent  all  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Padfio  Slope,  cannot 
erect  a  single  monument  to  learning  in  that  very  State  1  Nay  I  Out  upon 
it — ^the  thought  "stirs  the  fever  of  our  blood"— we  can  I  we  will  1 

I  have  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  nuggef  of  gold  was  picked 
up  from  the  tail-race  of  Sutter's  mill  that  never  was  finished — ^I  have 
looked  upon  the  deserted  skeleton  of  that  mill,  as  it  was  then  left — ^I  have 
run  my  eye  up  along  the  towering  pine  beneath  whose  roots  that  first 
nugget  was  found,  and  have  marked  well  the  place  and  have  looked  upon 
the  very  nugget  whose  discovery  has  chanced  the  commercial  currents  of 
the  world,  but  I  shall,  a  good  Providence  blessing  me,  look  upon  a  greater 
monument  tlian  these,  that  shall  do  more  and  mightier  for  mankind 
than  they,  and  all  the  ^old  ;  for  my  eye  shall  run  along  the  goodly  foun- 
dations, and  up  the  aspiring  turrets  of  our  Seat  of  Learning  in  The  New 
Palestine,  that  lieth  under  the  setting  sun. 

Ebbob. — ^Page  81,  for  title  read  tithe. 
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DISCOURSE. 


Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  'wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. — ^Aors 


vu. 


When  God  has  a  special  work  to  perform  He 
knows  how  to  prepare  the  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed in  it.  In  the  days  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
He  had  it  in  His  mind  to  make  a  great  religious  na- 
tion out  of  a  race  of  ignorant  slaves ;  therefore  He 
saw  fit  to  educate  their  leader  in  all  precxistent 
learning,  and  thus  lay  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  new 
thoughts  and  sentiments. 

Moses  was  a  divine  lawgiver,  an  inspired  reli- 
gious teacher.  The  object  of  his  life  was  to  teach 
the  Hebrew  people  to  know,  love  and  serve  the 
living  and  true  God,  of  whom  all  the  heathen  na- 
tions were  ignorant.  And  yet  Moses,  be  it  remem- 
bered, for  there  is' important  instruction  in  the  fact, 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  great  Head  of  the  ancient  Church  sent  him  to 
that  school,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  that  very  pagan  literature  and  science. 


which,  in  their  pagan  forms,  were  to  be  wholly  su- 
perseded. Egypt  was  then,  and  for  many  centu- 
ries, the  school  of  the  world.  Thither  old  Homer 
was  said  to  have  repaired  to  gather  materials  for  his 
songs ;  Herodotus  journeyed  thither  to  collect  the 
dim  traditions  of  the  past  for  his  history ;  Lycurgus 
and  Solon  to  learn  the  principles  of  legislation ;  and 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  to  be  instructed  in  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  philosophy.  Thence  were  de- 
rived some  of  the  seminal  principles  of  Grecian  learn- 
ing, art  and  civilization.  And  thither  the  God  ot 
Israel  sent  Moses,  as  to  the  best  college  of  his  day, 
to  gather  up  all  that  was  good  in  the  traditional 
knowledge  and  culture  of  the  ancient  world. 

Something  similar  to  this  took  place  in  the  case 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  was  appointed  as  the  ex- 
pounder of  a  heaven-descended  faith — a  faith  which 
stood,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man  but  in  the  power 
of  God.  And  yet,  under  the  direction  of  Divine 
Providence,  he  was  not  only  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  the  most  renowned  Jewish  teacher  of 
his  day,  and  so  thoroughly  trained  in  all  Jewish 
lore;  but  introduced,  probably  in  the  schools  of 
Tarsus,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
Pagan  Greece,  and,  by  his  free  birth  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  initiated  early  into  the  principles  of  Roman 
law.  It  is  true,  not  many  wise,  as  well  as  not  many 
mighty  and  noble,  were  called  to  take  part  in  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity ;  yet  to  the  untaught 
among  the  apostles  was  the  gift  of  tongues  commu- 
nicated on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  And  what  God 
himself  interposed  to  furnish  in  the  age  of  miracles, 


may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  what  the  Church  should 
aim  at  in  her  subsequent  and  more  regular  arrange- 
ments. 

The  present  age  presents  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  a  work  second  to  none  in  the  entire  history  of 
humanity.  God  has  assigned  the  task  to  our  own  sec- 
tion of  it  to  raise  up  in  this  new  and  vast  land  a  form  of 
Christian  civilization  and  social  life,  a  state,  a  nation, 
a  branch  of  the  Church  universal,  fitted  to  perform 
no  mean  part  in  the  great  drama  of  His  purposes. 
Nor  only  this.  This  mighty  host,  this  grand  cor'ps 
d^armie  in  the  great  army  of  righteousness  is  not 
only  to  be  mustered  and  equipped  and  disciplined, 
but  led  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  among  the 
nations,  under  the  standard  of  the  Captain  of  our 
Salvation.  In  such  a  work  the  Church  needs  men 
of  no  limited  or  superficial  training.  She  needs 
men  of  breadth,  men  of  profound  and  varied  know- 
ledge, men  of  well  disciplined  powers,  men  of 
quick,  versatile  and  practised  faculties.  She  needs 
and  must  have,  at  least  among  the  leaders  of  the  en- 
terprise, clerical  or  lay,  men  of  liberal  education  in 
the  truest,  fullest  acceptation  of  the  words.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  characteristic  of  our  times, 
can  scarcely  be  over  estimated.  But  besides  this, 
and  partly  because  of  this,  advanced  knowledge, 
and  such  mental  culture  as  the  mass  of  men  under 
the  best  circumstances  cannot  be  expected  to  ac- 
quire, is,  for  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  age,  an 
indispensable  requisite. 

The  furnishing  of  this  sort  of  education  is  the 
special  object  for  which  colleges  are  established. 


With  reference,  therefore,  to  our  duty  in  sustaining^ 
and,  as  opportunity  may  oflfer,  availing  ourselves  of 
the  benefit  of  such  institutions  for  ourselves  or  our 
children,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  attempt  to 
define  the  nature  and  aim  of  such  education, 
and  shew  why  the  Church  needs  it  for  a  portion  of 
her  members,  and  on  whom  she  must  depend  to 
afford  the  requisite  facilities. 

I.  What  then  are  we  to  understand  by  a  liberal, 
in  distinction  from  all  other  sorts  of  education? 
The  term  is  an  ancient  one.  Among  the  Romans 
it  was  appropriated  to  those  departments  of  study 
which  seemed  adapted  to  men  of  leisure  and  easy 
circumstances,  who  could  pursue  learning  for  learn- 
ing's sake,  and  had  no  necessity  to  reduce  all  their 
knowledge  to  immediate  practice.  This  class  were 
denominated  Itberales^  and  the  education  they  pur- 
sued was  called  liberal,  both  from  its  supposed 
adaptation  to  their  condition,  and  to  denote  its  am- 
plitude or  freedom  from  a  servile  aim.  With  us 
all  education  is  designed  for  use,*  and  the  highest 
especially  so,  though  its  uses  may  seem  at  first  less 
obvious.  By  a  liberal  education,  I  understand  one 
that  is  radical  in  distinction  from  superficial — ^a 
planting  of  the  deep,  strong,  vital  roots  instead  of 
gathering  the  blossoms  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  one  that  is  general  and  comprehensive  in  dis- 
tinction from  specific  and  restricted — ^a  training  of 
the  whole  man  rather  than  some  single  faculty,  an 
introduction  to  the  entire  domain  of  thought  in- 
stead of  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  a  particular  de- 
partment, that  which  confers  upon  its  favored  ob- 


ject  the  complete  freedom  of  the  city,  instead  of  fit- 
ting him  up  comfortable  lodgings  in  some  narrow 
comer. 

There  is  an  education  which  prepares  men  for 
a  particular  profession.  The  practical  lawyer  must 
be  educated  in  the  principles  and  rules  of  legal 
practice,  the  physician  in  those  pertaining  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  the  Christian  pastor  in  what 
relates  immediately  to  the  service  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  cure  of  souls.  And  so  with  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  lite- 
rature. So  with  the  man  of  business.  Such  an 
education  is  like  that  of  the  apprentice,  having  for 
its  object  the  ability  to  perform  well  the  particular 
processes  of  his  trade.  If  extended,  in  any  case, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  professional  service,  it  is 
only  as  the  seaman  finds  it  well  to  acquaint  himself 
with  mathematics  for  its  use  in  nautical  calculations, 
or  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer  with  the  laws  of 
physical  forces  or  the  principles  of  chemical  science. 
The  object  is  not  knowledge  simply,  but  knowledge 
for  a  specific  end,  not  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
as  a  whole,  but  its  adaptation  to  the  performance  of 
a  definite  work. 

Such  an  education  I  by  no  means  wish  to  dis- 
parage. It  is  important.  It  is  necessary.  Many, 
unquestionably,  perform  a  noble  part  in  usefulness 
to  their  fellow-men  and  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  without  attempting  to  secure  for  themselves 
any  thing  further.  Only,  I  wish  to  distinguish  it 
from  what  is  properly  to  be  denominated  liberal 
education.     The  object  of  that  is  to  furnish  the  key 
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of  all  knowledge  in  whatever  department,  and  de- 
velop and  perfect  all  the  powers  in  their  symme- 
trical proportions. 

The  question  is  often  raised,  What  is  the  use  of 
such  an  education  ?  What,  for  example,  is  the  use 
of  Latin  and  Greek  among  a  people  who  speak  only 
English  ?  What  is  the  use  of  Astronomy  to  those 
who  neither  intend  to  foretell  eclipses  nor  journey 
among  the  stars  ?  In  simple  words.  Why  should  a 
man  spend  time  and  strength  in  getting  knowledge 
which  he  may  never  have  occasion  to  reduce  to 
practice  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious. 
The  immediate  object  of  these  studies  is  not  prac- 
tice, but  ability.  If  there  is  a  species  of  education 
fitted  to  give  to  a  man's  faculties  their  highest  per- 
fection, and  to  the  endowments  with  which  God 
has  favored  him  their  largest  scope  and  efficiency ; 
to  open  in  the  soul  avenues  of  light  from  every 
quarter,  and  enable  it  to  perceive  not  only  the  spe- 
cific end  which  it  may  at  any  time  have  in  view, 
but  the  relations  and  bearings  of  that  end  in  all 
their  complicated  ramifications  through  space  and 
time  and  into  the  depths  of  infinity ;  to  place  the 
mind  in  a  posture  to  pursue  truth,  not  in  this  or  that 
particular  direction,  but  in  all  possible  directions, 
as  the  exigences  of  the  world  may  require,  it  seems 
manifest  on  the  slightest  inspection,  that  they  who 
have  it  possess  immense  advantages.  They,  other 
things  being  the  same,  will  be  the  true  lords  in  the 
realm  of  thought  and  the  true  leaders  of  the  world's 
progress.  And  does  not  Christianity,  does^not  the 
Church  require,  among  the  instruments  of  her  sta- 
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bility  and  progress,  a  class  of  men  tn^trtimedl«^\^' 
instructed  ?  ^^ 

11.  Briefly  to  answer  this  question  will  be  my 
object  in  the  second  place. 

And  here  let  me  revert  to  a  fact  already  hinted 
at,  that  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  borne  her  practi- 
cal testimony  to  the  afl&rmative  of  this  question. 
The  cases  of  Moses  and  Paul  during  the  period  of 
inspiration  were  followed  by  a  long  line  of  corre- 
sponding cases  in  the  subsequent  ages.  Such  names 
as  Jerome  and  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  and  Origea 
and  Tertullian  stand  amidst  a  host  of  others  as  monu- 
ments of  the  value  and  influence  of  learned  men  in 
the  early  Church.  By  such  men  was  the  battle  with 
paganism  fought  successfully.  By  such  men  was 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  developed  in 
its  systematic  relations  and  the  Scriptures  translated 
and  expounded  for  the  use  of  the  people.  They 
were  men  who  understood  languages,  were  familiar 
with  Jewish  and  pagan  law,  and  had  sounded  the  ob- 
scure dejths  of  pagan  philosophy.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  over-estimate  the  service  which  such  men  per- 
formed, not  for  their  own  times  only,  but  for  ours. 
The  works  of  Athanasius  and  Augustine  still  shed  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  we 
are  enjoying  at  this  day  the  benefit  of  their  learning 
— their  acquaintance,  I  may  say,  with  heathen  literor 
tare  and  philosophy,  in  the  beautiful  and  exact  state- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine,  which  now  lie  familiar 
as  household  words  on  the  pages  of  our  catechism. 
Not  that  they  transferred  pagan  philosophy  into  the 
Christian  creed — so  far  as  any  of  them  did  that,  they 
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did  the  Gospel  a  wrong.  But  that  philosophy 
helped  them  to  perceive  where  lay  the  dangers  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  most  exposed  in  its  in- 
quiries for  truth,  and  what  were  the  avenues  of 
error  which  most  needed  to  be  guarded. 

Even  during  that  long  and  gloomy  period  pro- 
verbially denominated  the  dark  ages,  when  classic 
literature  and  refinement,  having  grown  prurient 
through  pagan  immorality,  had  been  overborne 
and  trampled  down  by  barbarian  rudeness,  and 
Christian  truth,  as  yet  but  partially  apprehended,  had 
not  gained  such  ascendency  over  the  minds  and 
habits  of  men  as  to  produce  a  civilization  and  a  social 
culture  properly  its  own,  intellectual  light  was  pre- 
served from  being  quite  extinguished,  more  by  the 
fact  that  the  Church,  even  in  her  degeneracy,  believed 
that  learning  ought  to  be  cherished,  and  learned  men 
enlisted  in  her  service,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
And  it  was  chiefly  because  the  learning  of  those  same 
men  wsfi  not  more  ample  and  varied,  more  Ubei*al  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  term,  that  it  became  subservient 
to  so  great  an  extent  to  the  cause  of  a  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity. It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  first 
dawnings  of  a  better  day — a  day  which  rose  in 
splendor  at  the  breaking  in  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, were  to  be  discovered  in  the  recurrence  to 
departments  of  old  classic  literature  which,  for  along 
time,  had  been  left  in  neglect  The  chains  of  scho- 
lastic and  papal  divinity,  riveted  as  they  were  by  an 
exclusive  adherence  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
were  just  loosened  by  the  revival  of  classic  studies 
in  general,  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  in  partieolar. 
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And  thus  it  was  that  men  were  led  back  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  and  to 
a  thorough  reexamination  of  the  whole  system  of  Gos 
pel  doctrine.  Wickliffe  and  Huss  of  the  earlier  day, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin  and  Beza  were 
learned  men ;  and  their  learning,  under  God,  was  the 
chief  weapon  with  which  they  fought  the  mighty 
forces  of  the  papacy,  entrenched  as  that  foe  was  be- 
hind a  system  of  most  inveterate  prejudices,  and 
institutions  strengthened  by  self-interest  and  de- 
fended by  power.  Thus  were  they  successful  in 
letting  in  the  light  of  day  upon  the  dungeons  of 
error,  and  giving  back  the  precious  Bible  and  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  to  a  world 
enslaved  and  spoiled  of  its  best  treasure. 

I  know  indeed  that  learned  men  sometimes  go 
astray  from  the  simplicity  of  the  true  faith.  Ex- 
amples of  the  fact  may  be  found  all  down  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Infidelity,  in  all  its  shapes,  has  its 
learned  champions.  Heresy  has  found  its  chief  sup- 
port in  the  subtle  reasonings  of  learned  men.  But 
this  fact  does  but  make  the  necessity  of  well-directed 
and  sanctified  learning  the  more  apparent.  You 
cannot  refute  and  put  down  falsehood,  unless  you 
know. thoroughly  the  basis  on  which  it  has  erected 
itself.  It  is  perfect  folly  to  stand  by  in  cold  dignity 
and  say  the  Gospel  is  true  and  divine,  and  needs  no 
defence.  The  truth  may  stand.  But  sinful  men, 
led  away  by  the  devices  of  Satan,  will  refuse  to  stand 
by  it.  And  if  you  would  save  men  from  error,  you 
have  got  to  refute  its  boastful  sophistries.  If  the 
attack  is  made  from  the  department  of  geology, 
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somebody  must  know  geology  in  order  to  wrest  from, 
the  foe  that  stronghold.  If  from  physiology  or  natural 
history,  somebody  must  have  acquaintance  enough 
with  those  sciences  to  show  them  to  be  where  they 
truly  are,  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  not  of  infidelity; 
if  from  philosophy,ancient  or  modern,  French,  English 
or  German,  somebody  must  have  so  mastered  the  sub- 
til ties  of  that  philosophy,  as  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
its  power  and  be  able  to  expose  its  false  pretensions- 
Nor  will  any  partial  or  restricted  education,  any  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  a  particular  science,  qualify  a  man 
to  perform  successfully  this  service.  There  is  a  com- 
mon bond,  as  an  old  master  of  learning  has  said,  among 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge.  And  the  principles, 
%t  least,  of  them  all  must  be  understood,  if  we  would 
defend  truth  when  attacked  on  one  side,  without  the 
risk  of  opening  a  new  breach  to  the  foe  on  some  other. 
It  has  been  the  grand  mischief  attendant  on  the  sin- 
cere eflForts  of  some  eminently  scientific  men,  that  for 
want  of  a  more  broad,  systematic  and  radical  training, 
they  have  given  arguments  to  the  unbeliever  in  the 
very  act  of  taking  others  out  of  his  hands. 

The  Church  needs  men  of  this  sort  of  education, 
to  lead  or  pour  their  influence  into  every  depart- 
ment of  Christian  civilization.  For,  be  it  observed. 
Christian  civilization.  Christian  society  and  a  Chris- 
tian State  are  both  the  natural  product  and  the  in- 
dispensable instruments  of  Christian  piety.  They 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  crystallized  results  of  the  Church's 
influence,  and  to  be  cherished,  purified,  and  directed 
to  the  wisest  ends  with  the  same  jealous  care  as  her 
own  proper  organization.     She  needs  men  of  this 
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stamp  in  the  chair  of  magistracy,  on  the  bench  of 
justice  and  at  the  bar,  in  the  houses  of  legislation,  on 
the  stage  of  public  debate  or  popular  harangue,  in 
the  editorial  sanctum  or  the  author's  closet,  among 
the  leaders  of  popular  education,  and  at  the  head  of 
all  sorts  of  great  enterprises  of  benevolence  and 
social  improvement.  To  be  a  statesman,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  noblest  sense,  there  is  need  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  familiarity  with  politics.  There 
must  be  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
states,  and  the  principles  on  which  social  order  and 
the  intercourse  of  communities  rest.  There  must  be 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  individual 
and  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious.  There 
must  be  a  true  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  God,  the  principles  on  which  this  vast  universe  is 
built.  Maxims  and  precedents  may  guide  a  man  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  Shrewd  practical  common 
sense  may  avail  in  many  cases.  But  exigences  wil 
arise  requiring  a  resort  to  first  principles.  And  then 
only  he  is  adequate  to  th^  position,  who,  with  practi- 
cal judgment,  based  on  observation  and  experience, 
combines  a  large  share  of  comprehensive  and  radical 
knowledge.  He  must  know  principles  as  principles, 
and  have  some  acquaintance  with  their  mode  of  de- 
velopment, not  only  in  the  particular  sphere  in 
which  he  is  now  required  to  apply  them,  but  in 
others  whose  connection  with  that  is  to  be  found 
.  only  in  the  principles. 

But  while  it  is  true  that,  in  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of.  her  service,  the  Church  has  need  of  men 
liberally  educated,  preeminently  true  is  it  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  religion,  specifically  so  called.  No 
science  occupies  so  central  a  position  or  is  so  inti- 
mately and  widely  related  as  that  of  Theology; 
history,  philology,  natural  science,  mental  and  ethi- 
cal philosophy,  the  science  of  law  and  government — 
all  have  a  direct  and  manifest  relation  to  it ;  so  that  an 
error  in  either  of  these  departments  produces  error 
or  raises  doubts  or  difficulties  in  that.  Theology 
has  been  said  justly  to  be  the  science  of  sciences, 
the  science  of  those  deeper  first  principles,  out  of 
which,  what  are  esteemed  first  principles  in  all  the 
others  have  their  beginnings.  Hence,  in  order  to  be 
well  versed  in  theology,  especially  to  be  a  com- 
petent theological  teacher,  a  man  must  be  able  to 
take  a  wide  range  among  all  the  departments  of 
human  thought.  I  might  point,  were  it  desirable,  to 
some  notable  instances  of  defective  systems  of  theo- 
logy, framed  by  good  men  and  displaying  eminent 
genius,  whose  defects,  vitiating  all  their  excellences, 
could  be  traced  plainly  enough,  to  some  want  of 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  mental  train- 
ing or  attainments  of  those  who  composed  them.  Had 
certain  truths  of  which  they  are  ignorant  been 
once  communicated  to  them,  had  their  minds 
traversed  certain  fields  of  thought  of  which  they 
now  seem  to  have  no  conception,  such  positions  as 
tkey  take  and  hold  would  at  once  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  Church  will  never  reach  that  most  de- 
sirable of  attainments,  a  full-orbed  system  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  till  our  theologians  are  able,  through  a 
more  complete  mental  culture  and  intellectual  furnish- 
ing, to  contemplate  the  doctrines  of  their  faith  more 
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comprehensively  as  well  as  radically,  in  their  wide 
and  manifold  relations. 

The  service  of  the  preacher  and  pastor  finds 
occasion  for,  if  it  does  not  indispensably  require  an 
education  as  complete  if  not  as  profound  as  that  of 
the  theologian.  The  men  who  have  moved  the 
world  most  deeply  and  produced  the  most  lasting 
impressions  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  have  not 
usually  been  men  of  small  or  confined  knowledge. 
Not  such  was  Whitefield  or  Wesley,  Baxter  or  Ed- 
wards.  Our  missionaries  in  foreign  lands  have  met 
with  a  success  unrivalled  if  not  unparalleled,  in 
their  efforts  to  impress  Christian  truth  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  most  diversified  speci 
mens  of  the  human  race,  because,  unlike  those  who 
have  been  sent  out  by  some  other  missionary 
associations,  they  have  been  generally  above  the 
ordinary  rank,  both  in  ability  and  learning.  The 
churches  of  America  have  not  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  sending  abroad  those  who  were  too  igno- 
rant to  be  useful  at  home,  but  have  in  general  culled 
their  choice  men,  and  had  them  trained  in  the  best 
manner  which  the  facilities  of  the  country  would 
allow.  Hence  they  have  been  at  once  respected  by 
foreign  sojourners  in  their  fields  of  labor,  and,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  made  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sions on  some  of  the  strongest,  as  well  as  the  mosf 
susceptible  minds,  of  their  respective  communities. 

In  a  special  manner  the  exigences  of  the  pre- 
sent age  demand  this  class  of  scholars  both  for  the 
defence  and  promulgation  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
is  with  us  an  age  of  unparalleled  mental  activity.     A 
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spirit  of  inquiry  haa  been  aroused,  and  truth  is 
questioned  for  its  credentials  from  every  quarter. 
New  sciences,  or  new  discoveries  in  science,  are 
continually  breaking  in  upon  us,  which  demand, 
with  a  tone  of  authority,  that  religion  should  either 
bow  before  them  or  reduce  them  to  her  service. 
There  is,  besides,  growing  up  around  us  a  vast  and 
powerful  democratic  nation.  All  sorts  of  elements 
are  included  in  it,  and  all  forms  of  thought  ever  gen- 
erated in  any  portion  of  the  world  go  to  make  up 
its  public  opinion.  The  men  who  are  to  instruct 
such  a  people  and  bring  them  to  accept,  in  spite  of 
all  their  prejudices  and  their  lawless  self-confidence, 
a  religion  that  shall  control  and  mould  them,  must 
be  no  novices.  Meanwhile,  all  the  world  seems 
opening  to  receive  the  arguments  and  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  truth.  All  forms  of  error,  super- 
stition, infidelity  and  paganism,  are  coming  into  im- 
mediate contact  and  uncompromising  conflict  with 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  And  what  sort  of  men  must 
they  be  who  shall  grapple  successfully  with  these 
manifold  and  strong  hostile  forces,  who  shall  root 
out  Buddhism,  and  Taouism,  and  Confucianism  from 
China,  Hindooism  and  Lamaism  from  the  interior 
of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  Mahommedanism, 
Judaism  and  false  Christianity  from  Western  Asia 
and  Europe  ?  Men  who  know  little  of  languages 
and  history,  little  of  the  various  forms  and  phases  of 
literature,  little  of  science  and  philosophy  ?  God 
may  work  a  miracle  if  He  chooses ;  but  until  He 
authorizes  us  to  expect  a  miracle,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  expect  He  will  convert  the  world 
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by  such  instruments.  The'polished  shafts  with  which 
He  ordinarily  accomplishes  such  achievements — the 
instruments  which  He  has  given  us  reason  to  believe 
suit  His  purposes,  are  formed  and  sharpened  for  His 
use  after  another  manner. 

III.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  Church  needs — 
especially  in  such  a  land  and  age  as  ours— ^for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  grand  mission  in  human  his- 
tory, a  class  of  men  liberally  educated,  the  question 
arises,  in  the  third  place,  on  whom  must  she  depend 
to  provide  the  requisite  facilities  for  their  training  ? 

As  already  observed,  the  furnishing  of  precisely 
this  sort  of  education  is  the  object  for  which  colleges 
are  established.  The  functions  which  they  perform 
are  twofold — the  cultivation  and  advancement  of 
the  higher  learning  in  general,  and  the  training  of 
individual  men. 

In  the  former,  they  may  be  regarded  as  standing 
witnesses,  strong  and  permanent  garrisons,  great 
light-bearers  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Around  them 
cluster  as  to  a  common  centre  all  sorts  of  scholarly 
influences.  In  their  libraries,  lecture-rooms  and 
cabinets,  all  that  is  rare  in  learning  or  significant  in 
the  products  of  nature,  or  excellent  in  human  art, 
finds  a  natural  depository.  In  their  chairs  of  science 
and  literature,  the  choice  intellects  of  the  land, 
themselves  liberally  educated,  devote  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  each  his  own  particular  depart- 
ment ;  while  the  daily  mutual  intercourse  of  such 
men,  the  geologist  and  chemist  with  the  meta- 
physician, the  philologist  with  the  professor  of  na- 
tural history,  the  professor  of  history  or  law  with 
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him  of  Latin  or  Greek,  the  mathematician  with  the 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  the  professor 
of  moral  science  and  practical  divinity  with  them 
all — maintains  the  liberal  character  of  every  scientific 
and  literary  specialty,  and  guards  eflFectually  against 
the  narrowing  tendency  of  devotion  to  departments- 
No  where  is  learning  so  cultivated  in  its  full-orbed 
beauty  and  organic  completeness ;  nowhere  are  its 
varieties  so  displayed  in  their  unity,  or  the  crown  of 
unity  made  so  resplendent  with  all  the  gems  of  va- 
riety ;  and  nowhere  is  the  division  of  mental  labor 
made  so  available  without  the  slightest  discon- 
nection or  disproportion  of  the  product.  There 
is  a  silent  influence  going  forth,  hour  by  hour,  from 
such  institutions,  of  immense  value.  The  farmers 
and  mechanics  feel  it  as  they  come  and  go  in  sight 
of  the  college  walls.  The  very  sight  of  those  walls 
stimulates  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  And  the  little 
lads,  as  they  pass  and  strain  their  eyes  up  to  the 
venerable  towers,  reminded  that  within  sits  en- 
throned the  queen  of  learning  and  what  a  beautiful 
queen  she  is,  vow  to  pay  her  their  homage  as  soon 
as  their  young  frames  shall  begin  to  acquire  manly 
proportions.  Thus  are  hundreds  led  to  devote  them- 
selves to  learning,  who,  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
college,  would  never  have  aspired  to  higher  know- 
ledge than  that  of  the  mechanism  of  a  shoe  or  the 
qualities  of  beeves  and  horses. 

Turn  we  then  to  the  other  function  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  here  we  find  them  performing  a  ser- 
vice to  which  no  other  known  agency  is  competent 
Not  that  all  who  enter  and  pass  through  a  college 
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actually  become  liberally  educated,  nor  that  libe- 
ral education,  in  some  true  sense  of  the  word,  may 
not  sometimes  be  obtained  apart  from  their  train- 
ing ;  but  because  ordinarily  there  alone  are  to  be 
found  the  facilities  and  appliances,  the  intellectual 
discipline,  incitement,  direction  and  controlling  in- 
fluence, which  will  carry  a  young  mind  through  the 
obstacles,  and  straight  forward  to  the  goal  of  his 
aspirations.     Into  those  quiet  retreats  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  the  world  seldom  intrude,  or  are  heard 
only  as  a  distant  rumbling.     The  gayeties  of  social 
life,   so   apt  to   entice   young   minds  from  fixed 
thought,  are  reserved  chiefly  for  the  solace  of  vaca- 
tions.    The  control  of  authority  and  college  rules, 
are  just  suflBcient  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  secure  the  greater  mental 
freedom.     The   curriculum   of  college  studies,  in 
which  the  student  begins  at  the  beginning  and  goes 
forward  in  regular  series  to  the  close,  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  special  reference  to  just  the  object  he 
is  aiming  at.     The  same  essentially  in  all  well  regu- 
lated colleges,  it  is  the  result  of  the  collected  wis- 
dom, not  of  our  own  country  only,  but  of  the  vene- 
rable universities  of  the  old  world.     And  though,  it 
is  true,  our  best  college  systems  are  as  yet  imper- 
fect, and  attention  needs  to  be   drawn  to  depart- 
ments hitherto  neglected,  as  well  as  a  higher  stan- 
dard to  be  raised  in  departments  now  deemed  im- 
portant, the  course  which  prevails  at  present  could 
not,  it  is  believed,  be  fundamentally  changed,  with- 
out serious  disadvantage  to  the  end  in  view.   There, 
in  every  department,  are  provided  the  best  facilities 
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for  instruction  and  illustration.  Some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  age  come  into  direct  and  daily  con- 
tact with  the  student's  own.  The  noblest  of  the 
youth  of  his  own  age  are  brought  into  generous 
competition  with  him.  The  leading  men  of  the 
community  watch  his  progress  as  trustees  or  patrons, 
and  meet  to  witness  his  success  at  the  public  exami- 
nations or  the  annual  commencement.  A  numerous 
body  of  Alumni  sympathize  with  his  progress  and 
wait  to  welcome  him  to  their  fraternity  and  rejoice 
in  the  honor  he  confers  on  their  and  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter. And  it  is  all  his  own  fault  if,  possessing  tolera- 
ble natural  abilities,  he  does  not,  during  the  four 
quiet  years  he  spends  under  such  influences,  lay, 
broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  mental  culture, 
and  seize  the  keys  with  which  to  unlock  the  bound- 
less treasures  of  knowledge. 

But  the  question  returns :  if  the  Church  must 
have  men  liberally  educated,  and  colleges  are  the 
proper  institutions  in  which  to  give  that  sort  of 
education,  on  whom  is  the  Church  to  depend  to  es- 
tablish and  foster  these  institutions  ?  They  are  not 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  circumstances.  Some- 
body has  got  to  exerl  himself.  Some  man  or  class 
of  men  has  got  to  supply  the  means,  and  to  supply 
them  bountifully.  And  here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
reply :  The  Church  has  got  to  depend  upon  herself 
I  use  the  word  Church  with  no  restricted  applica- 
tion, meaning  thereby,  not  this  or  that  denomi- 
national organization,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  with  those  who  sympathize  with 
them  in  the  great  mission  which  God  has  assigned 
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them.  If  she  does  not  supply  these  institutions  for 
herself,  she  will  either  not  have  them  or  not  be  able 
to  avail  herself  of  their  influence. 

It  is  a  fact  too  well  authenticated  to  be  denied, 
that  almost  every  great  impulse  given  to  education 
in  modern  times  has  owed  its  origin  to  religion. 
Of  all  the  great  schools  and  universities  in  the 
world,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  founded  by  re- 
ligious men,  and  for  religious  purposes.  The  world 
at  large  are  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  learning, 
and  worldly  men  are  often  ready  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  opportunities  to  give  their  sons 
so  valuable  a  benefit.  It  has  often  happened  that 
men  of  this  class  have  given  liberally  to  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges.  But  few  among  them  have  had 
the  forethought,  or  the  benevolence,  or  the  faith  to 
encounter  the  discouragements  of  raising  from  its 
infant  feebleness  an  institution  of  the  higher  order. 
Corrupt  or  defective  Christianity  has  had  vitality 
enough  to  do  it ;  but  infidelity  or  religious  indif- 
ference almost  never. 

And  did  the  disposition  exist,  the  Church  would 
be  exceedingly  unwise  to  leave  to  such  hands  the 
founding  and  direction  of  colleges.  The  education 
which  she  requires  for  her  purposes  is  Christian 
education,  an  education  based  and  constructed 
throughout  on  religious  principles,  one  whose  cul- 
ture shall  be  moral  and  religious  no  less  than  intel- 
lectual, and  whose  learning,  in  all  its  departments, 
shall  not  fall  short  of  those  first  principles  which  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  attributes  and  purposes  of 
God.     The  college  which  ignores  Christianity  will 
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be,  to  all  practical  purposes,  an  infidel  institution. 
And  as  are  the  colleges  such  are  likely  to  be  the 
common  schools  of  the  country.     As  are  the  col- 
leges,  such   will  be,  sooner  or  later,   the  pulpits, 
such  the  prevailing  character  of  the  press,  such  all 
the  other  great  fountains  of  popular  opinion.     Who- 
ever controls  these  institutions,  holds  the  key  to  the 
reliij;ious  character  of  the  surrounding  region.    Har- 
vard, Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth, — these  formed, 
in  the  early  days,  our  northern  quadrilateral.     It 
was  hard  for  infidelity  or  heresy  to  get  much  foot- 
hold while  these  remained  faithful.     What  was  it 
that  made  eastern  Massachusetts  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent Unitarian?     The  religious  defection  of  Har- 
vard.    What  led  the  way  in  the  recovery  ?     The 
advancement  of  Williams  and  the  rise  of  Amherst 
Yale  college  has,  for  years,  given  tone  to  the  the- 
ology of  Connecticut     And  the  strong  Presbyte- 
rianism  of  New  Jersey  is  to  be  traced,  not  more  di- 
rectly to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  than  to 
Princeton  college.     Over   its  own   graduates,  the 
religious  influence  of  a  college  is  hardly  less  than  of 
a  mother's  early  lessons.     Even  the  worldly  among 
them  feel  its  force.     It  abides  through  life,  and  in- 
sinuates itself  into  all  their  habits  of  thinking.     The 
opportunity   thus  offered   of  impressing  Christian 
truth  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  shall  hereafter 
occupy  posts  of  influence  in  the  State  and  the  secu- 
lar professions,  is  one  which  must  repay  tenfold  all 
the  expense  which  the  Church  must  incur  in  taking 
these  institutions  under  her  patronage.     And  then, 
there  is  the  education  of  her  own  ministers.     Will 
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she  trust  to  the  State,  infected  as  all  its  agencies 
are,  and  must  be,  with  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of 
politics,  will  she  trust  to  any  agency  not  specifi- 
cally and  emphatically  Christian,  to  give  them  the 
most  controlling  elements  of  all  their  thinking? 
Will  she  trust  to  her  ability  to  give  that  thinking  a 
new  direction  afterward,  in  the  theological  semina- 
ry ?  It  is  the  marvellous  outpourings  of  God's 
Spirit,  in  connection  with  the  lessons  of  holy  wis- 
dom given  in  Christian  colleges,  that  is  bringing  so 
many  young  men  into  the  classes  of  these  semina- 
ries. And  were  it  otherwise,  it  might  then  .  be 
quite  too  late  to  give  their  minds  a  new  bias,  espe- 
cially if  the  chairs  of  sacred  science  were  all  filled, 
as  they  would  be  likely  to  be,  by  ambitious  men 
trained  themselves  in  the  same  manner.  No.  If  the 
Church  would  have  at  her  service,  and  as  the  leaders 
of  progress  in  her  noble  enterprise,  men  of  the 
right  stamp,  she  must  educate  them  herself.  She 
must  have  colleges  of  her  own.  Indeed,  in  every 
aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  an  essential  requisite  of  suc- 
cess that  she  possess  the  colleges  of  the  land  and 
imbue  them  with  her  influence ;  and  if  so,  then  she 
must  fouTid  them.  She  must  incur  the  expense  of 
sustaining  them  ;  she  must  endow  them.  The  motto, 
*'  Christo  et  ecclesiae,"  and  that  still  earlier  device 
on  the  seal  of  the  first  college  ever  founded  in  our 
land,  an  open  Bible  *ith  Veritas  written  across  its 
sacred  leaves,  must  be  the  stamp  of  their  character 
and  the  guide  of  their  destiny. 

Thank  God  the  Church  in  this  country  has  not, 
thus  far,  been  unmindful  of  her  privilege  in  this  par- 
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ticular.  Our  fathers  showed  a  pious  alacrity  to  an- 
ticipate all  others  in  the  founding  of  colleges. 
Scarcely  had  the  band  of  Puritans  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  reared  their  houses  and  their  churches  before 
they  were  at  work  breaking  ground  for  such  an  in- 
stitution. Nor  was  it  a  casual  occurrence  that  the 
theology  of  Calvin,  transplanted  to  this  unknown 
wilderness,  began  thus,  and  has  gone  on  multiplying 
and  improving  institutions  of  the  same  character  at 
every  step  of  its  progress.  It  was  a  necessity  grow- 
ing out  of  its  own  nature.  The  tree  was  in  the  seed 
germ,  and  time  and  circumstances  did  but  give  it 
development.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  a  vigor- 
ously intellectual,  as  well  as  emotional  and  aesthetic 
faith.  This  strong  form  of  the  Christian  faith,  this 
faith  which  more  than  all  others  grapples  with  roots 
and  lays  its  foundations  among  the  primitive  forma- 
tions of  mental  and  ontological  science,  requires 
learning,  requires  libraries  as  the  food  of  learning, 
requires  colleges  as  the  trainers  of  the  mind  to 
vigorous  and  penetrative  thinking.  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  emphatically  the  child  of  the  Churchy  and 
the  Church  nurtured  it.  Yale  was  founded  a  few 
years  later  "  from  a  sincere  regard  and  zeal  for  the 
upholding  of  the  Protestant  religion  by  a  succession 
of  learned  and  orthodox  men."  Princeton  had  its 
birth  in  a  great  religious  revival,  and  its  chief  motive 
was  to  provide  men  who  should  perpetuate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revival.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  our 
young  and  yet  struggling  colleges  of  the  West  ?  A 
touching  incident,  related  in  one  of  the  reports  of 
this  Society  respecting  one  of  them,  may  serve  as  a 
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Bpecimen : — "  The  enterprise  was  resolved  upon  at 
the  close  of  a  meeting  for  consultation  and  prayer 
held  by  several  almost  penniless  Home  Missionaries, 
and  continued  through  three  days.  This  little  com- 
pany of  praying  men  then  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
the  intended  location  in  the  primeval  forest,  and 
there,  kneeling  on  the  snow,  dedicated  the  site  to 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  a 
Christian  college/'  There  is  something  to  me  in- 
imitably beautiful  and  sublime  in  that  simple  inci- 
dent. When  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  be- 
come the  centre  of  an  empire  second  to  none  that 
the  world  ever  saw  for  numbers  and  power,  and 
from  its  now  infant  institutions  shall  go  forth  an  influ- 
ence to  be  felt  round  the  world,  this  little  story  of 
the  founding  of  Wabash  College  will,  I  doubt  not,  take 
rank  in  respect  to  interest  with  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  or  the  oath  of  Griitli  in  the  land  of  Tell. 

To  assist  in  sustaining,  during  their  infant  period, 
such  institutions  as  these,  is  the  object  for  which 
this  Society  was  formed.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  spe- 
cial exigency.  Four  colleges  and  one  theological 
seminary,  all  of  which  had  been  prosperous,  were 
in  great  need,  and  some  of  them,  through  disap- 
pointed expectations,  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Its 
timely  aid  saved  them  from  the  catastrophe ;  and 
by  the  encouragement  it  has  afforded,  three  of  the 
number  have  already  reached  permanent  endow- 
ments, and  the  rest,  with  others  since  brought  into 
existence,  require  only  one  more  strong  and  gene- 
rous effort  to  place  them  beyond  the  need  of  de- 
pending upon  its  patronage. 
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Meanwhile  the  boundaries  of  the  west  have 
been  removing  farther  and  farther  from  the  eastern 
coast.  New  states  have  sprung  into  being  with  a 
startling  rapidity,  and  with  them  have  been  devel- 
oped new  Christian  activities,  and  new  demands  for 
institutions  of  learning.  Long  since  has  the  enter- 
prise of  this  Society  crossed  the  Mississippi.  Its 
fostering  care  has  been  extended  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Louis  within  the  bordera  of  the 
Southern  States,  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  the 
beautiful  Minnehaha,  and  far  away  to  the  Pacific 
coast  in  California  and  Oregon.  And  still  its  field 
is  expanding.  Still  are  the  calls  coming  to  it  to 
rock  the  cradle  of  learning  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  yet 
unoccupied  territory. 

Some  may  fear  lest  we  multiply  too  fast  these 
imperfect  nurslings.  And  doubtless  there  is  need 
of  a  wise  caution  in  this  particular.  It  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  this  Society  that  it  has  been  the  means  of 
exercising  this  wise  caution.  But,  with  its  exercise, 
I  have  little  fear.  The  exigencies  of  the  present 
day  require  that  the  facilities  of  learning  be  brought 
to  the  very  door  of  every  newly  gathered  commu- 
nity. No  doubt,  one  or  two  great  universities, 
amply  endowed  and  amply  officered,  would  present 
some  decided  advantages.  But  the  time  has  not 
come  for  these  yet.  We  are  building  now  what 
seem  isolated  colleges.  But  the  occasion  may  arise 
hereafter  to  combine  them  into  a  grand  unity. 
When  we  compare  their  distances  with  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  country,  and  then  consider  the  increas- 
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ing  facilities  of  intercommunication,  they  are  scarce- 
ly more  distant  from  each  other  than  are  the  par- 
ticular colleges  that  go  to  make  up  the  grand  old 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, — St.  Johns, 
for  example,  from  Christ  Church,  or  Queens  from 
Jesus.  And  the  time  may  come  when  Iowa  and 
Yellow  Springs,  Beloit  and  Knox  and  Illinois,  Wa- 
bash, Western  Reserve  and  Marietta,  may  be  united 
by  some  system  of  organization  and  intercommuni- 
cation into  one  grand  western  University,  bearing 
relations  to  the  destinies  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi somewhat  like  those  which  the  Universities 
of  England  have  borne  so  long  to  those  of  that  com- 
pact kingdom.  But  we  must  not  despise  the  day 
of  small  things.' 

It  is  to  meet  the  particular  exigencies  of  such  a 
day  08  this^  that  this  Society  asks  the  co-operation 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  can  point  confidently 
to  what  she  has  done,  as  an  earnest  and  evidence  of 
what  she  is  yet  competent  to  do.  Nine  noble  insti- 
tutions on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  already 
firmly  seated  in  the  confidence  of  the  country,  often 
blessed  by  the  gracious  influences  of  God's  Spirit  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  in  which  already  more  than  a 
thousand  Christian  men  equipped  for  the  Lord's  ser- 
vice have,  it  is  believed,  been  born  from  above, 
and  many  more.  Christian  ministers,  missionaries 
and  others,  have  been  prepared  to  go  forth  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  require  now  only  the 
small  sum  of  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  to  place 
them  all  beyond  dependence  and  complete  the  So- 
ciety's work  in  that  section  of  the  western^  valley. 
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We  call  for  aid  from  the  generous  and  able  men  of 
this  old  and  thriving  community.  Shall  this  Socie- 
ty hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  good  old  city  of 
Albany,  and  not  go  forth  strengthened  by  large  and 
liberal  accessions  to  its  working  means?  Is  there 
not  some  individual  in  this  assembly,  who,  by  a 
single  generous  donation,  will  take  at  least  one  of 
the  institutions  in  question  oflF  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety ?  Are  there  not  as  many  as  four  who  will 
take  each  his  own  institution,  and  thus  leave  the 
Society  free  to  move  its  entire  force  triumphantly 
across  the  Mississippi  ?  If  any  are  ambitious,  where 
will  they  find  a  nobler  object  of  ambition  than  to 
link  their  name  (as  are  the  names  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Bartlett  linked  with  noble  institutions  of 
New  England)  with  some  promising  and  beneficent 
institution  of  learning  in  the  western  valley  ?  If 
any  are  desirous  of  doing  a  good  work  whose  in- 
fluence shall  spread  wide  and  last  long,  where  can 
they  find  a  more  fitting  opportunity  ? 

We  commend  this  cause,  brethren  and  friends, 
to  your  sympathies,  your  benefactions  and  your 
prayers.  It  is  for  no  merely  secular  purposes  that 
we  urge  forward  the  enterprise  of  founding  and 
sustaining  institutions  of  Christian  learning.  It  is 
for  the  Church's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  her  great 
and  sublime  work  of  converting  this  fallen  world 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  transforming  it  by  the 
divine  energies  of  truth ;  for  the  blessed  Master's 
sake  whose  are  the  riches  and  the  power,  the  ca- 
pacities and  the  affections  of  men,  and  whose  cause 
requires  just  this  class  of  instruments  for  the  accom- 
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plishnient  of  its  purposes.  There  is  a  day  coming 
when  all  knowledge  shall  be  seen  and  felt  to  be,  as 
it  truly  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  wonder- 
ful works,  and  when  all  human  powers  and  attain- 
ments shall  be  devoted,  as  they  ought  ever  to  be,  to 
the  service  of  Christ.  In  that  day  Christian  colleges 
will  be  among  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  beneficent 
and  powerful  institutions.  Their  instructors  will  be 
true  priests  of  the  living  God,  and  the  learning  and 
culture  of  the  land  will  be  a  sweet  incense  ascend- 
ing from  pure  hearts  to  His  throne.  We  work,  in 
all  our  efforts  to  establish  and  advance  them,  in  an- 
ticipation of  that  day — a  day  predicted  by  the  seers 
of  old — a  day  sure  to  come,  though  we  know  not 
how  soon,  when  the  whole  earth,  ignorant  and  be- 
nighted as  are  now  large  portions  of  it,  shall  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 
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